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CURTAILING  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

BANKS 

^^XE  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  to  the  substitution  of  bills  of  exchange 
establishment  of  the  Reserve  As-  or  some  other  form  of  credit  currency, 
sociation  of  America,  proposed  by  Mr.  (6)  With  one  bank  of  issue  the  re- 
Aldrich,  would  be  a gradual  curtail-  actions  of  the  foreign  exchanges  would 
ment  of  the  powers  of  the  banks  in-  produce  great  and  universal  distress, 
dividually.  and  yet  not  accomplish  that  constant 

Undoubtedly,  the  national  banks  un-  conformity  between  the  London  and 
der  this  plan  will  be  gradually  deprived  country  circulation  which  is  sought  to 
of  their  right  to  issue  circulating  notes,  be  attained. 

and  ultimately  this  function  will  be  ex-  (7)  The  establishment  of  one  bank 
ercised  by  the  Reserve  Association  only,  of  issue  would  embarrass  the  fiscal  op- 
As  to  the  propriety  of  lodging  the  note-  erations  of  the  Government, 
issuing  function  with  a single  institu-  (8)  The  principle  of  one  bank  of 
tion,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quot-  issue  can  not  be  applied  to  the  various 
ing  from  the  “History  9 Principles  and  currencies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Practice  of  Banking/'  by  J.  W.  Gil-  Each  of  the  above  statements  is  sup- 
bart,  Vol.  II.,  p.  132.  In  the  year  ported  by  arguments  which  we  shall 
1841  Mr.  Gilbart  was  examined  be  not  take  the  space  to  quote, 
fore  the  Parliament  Committee  on  Experience  has  verified  the  correct- 
Banks  of  Issue.  He  summarizes  his  ness  of  some  of  these  objections,  but  it 
evidence  under  eight  different  head-  Can  hardly  be  said  that  all  of  them  ap- 
inff8*  namely:  pear  to  have  been  well  founded. 

(1)  If  we  had  only  one  bank  of  That  the  concentration  of  note  is- 

issue  we  should  have  sometimes  too  sues  in  the  hands  of  a single  institution 
much  money  and  sometimes  too  little  *s  no^  now  regarded  as  a > wise  policy 
for  the  wants  of  trade.  appears  from  a statement  made  by  Sir 

(2)  One  bank  of  issue  would  re-  R-  H-  Inglis  Palgrave  in  the  June, 

duce  the  means  of  the  country  bankers  ]9H,  number  of  the  London  “Bankers' 
to  afford  assistance  to  their  customers,  Magazine,  p.  840.  Writing  of  the 
and  hence  cause  great  distress,  espe-  Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain 
daily  in  the  agricultural  districts.  and  Ireland  During  1910,"  this  dis- 

(3)  The  bankers  would  be  com-  tinguished  authority  says: 

pelled  to  increase  their  charges.  “The  total  note  circulation  of  the  is- 

(4)  One  bank  of  issue  would  cause  suing  banks  in  England  and  Wales 

tome  of  the  smaller  banking  establish-  [excluding  of  course  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
raents  to  be  discontinued.  land]  is  now  little  more  than  <£180,000. 

(5)  One  bank  of  issue  would  lead  We  have  again  to  repeat  that  the  re 
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establishment  of  a country  note  issue, 
well  secured  and  restricted  to  notes  of 
£ 5 and  .£10  each,  would  be  a consider- 
able assistance  to  banking  and  to  local 
small  businesses  in  the  rural  districts 
of  England  and  Wales.” 

Here  are  two  of  the  great  British 
authorities  on  banking  virtually  warn- 
ing us  against  the  adoption  of  the  very 
policy  which  the  Reserve  Association 
is  designed  to  carry  out. 

It  may  be  claimed,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  national  banks  do  not 
possess  the  note-issuing  function  in 
fact;  they  issue  what  is  really  a piece 
of  Government  paper  rather  than  a true 
bank  note.  To  take  away  this  privilege 
will  not  deprive  the  banks  of  anything 
of  much  value  to  them.  But,  at  least, 
nominally  they  now  have  the  right  to 
issue  circulating  notes.  If  that  func- 
tion shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  it 
will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  ever  to 
restore  it. 

If  the  existing  national  banks,  under 
proper  regulations,  were  given  the  right 
to  issue  their  credit  notes  it  would  be 
a highly  valuable  privilege.  Indeed, 
with  this  right  the  banks  might  get 
along  very  well  without  the  Reserve 
Association.  For  instead  of  pledging 
their  commercial  paper  with  the  latter 
for  notes,  they  could,  against  this  paper 
and  their  reserves,  issue  their  own 
credit  notes,  thus  largely  saving  the 
expense  incident  to  rediscounting.  But, 
of  course,  there  will  be  times  when  a 
bank  may  desire  to  replenish  its  re- 
serves, and  for  this  purpose  the  redis- 
counting facilities  of  the  Reserve  As- 
sociation would  be  of  great  utility. 

Before  consenting  to  hand  over  a 
large  portion  of  their  reserves  to  the 
new  organization  and  relinquishing 
their  right  to  issue  notes,  the  existing 
banks  should  carefully  consider 
whether  the  compensating  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  Reserve  Associa- 
tion are  sufficient  to  warrant  their  tak- 
ing such  a course. 


CATERING  TO  THE  BANK’S 
DEPOSITORS 

OT  so  very  long  ago,  perhaps,  many 

^ bankers  would  have  scouted  the 
idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  offer  any 
special  inducements  to  secure  a particu- 
lar line  of  deposits.  There  was  the 
bank — its  capital  and  officers  offering 
adequate  guarantees  of  strength  and 
capacity  of  management — take  it  or 
leave  it  alone. 

No  such  haughty  position  is  taken 
by  the  average  bank  of  to-day.  To 
cater  to  special  lines  of  business  has  be- 
come a common  practice,  and  even  open- 
ly to  ask  for  business  not  unknown. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  banks, 
with  a consequent  increase  of  competi- 
tion, is  largely  responsible  for  this 
changed  attitude  of  the  banks  of  to-day, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  other  causes. 
Probably  the  personal  element  in  busi- 
ness, now  more  evident  than  ever  be- 
fore, largely  accounts  for  it. 

Not  only  must  banks  cater  to  various 
lines  of  manufacture  and  trade,  but 
they  find  it  profitable,  especially  those 
located  in  certain  retail  districts,  to 
make  a special  appeal  to  the  women 
depositors.  An  interesting  example  of 
how  this  has  been  successfully  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of 
New  York  was  published  recently  in 
the  Magazine. 

Probably  the  mistrust  of  American 
banks  on  the  part  of  foreigners  that 
was  made  the  excuse  for  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Banks  might  have  been  replaced 
by  confidence  had  proper  efforts  been 
made  by  the  banks.  Who  ever  takes  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  the  people  what 
differentiates  a real  bank  from  an  indi- 
vidual who  takes  your  money  and 
makes  away  with  it? 

By  letting  the  public  know  w’hat  a 
bank  is,  and  what  are  its  advantages, 
the  barriers  of  distrust  will  be  removed 
and  the  deposits  and  profits  of  the 
banks  greatly  increased.  • 
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THE  EXPORT  OF  CAPITAL 

j^ECENTLY  at  a meeting  of  the 
Liberal  Colonial  Club  in  London 
some  notable  addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  above  theme.  These  addresses, 
by  reason  of  their  quality  and  the 
eminence  of  the  several  speakers  con- 
stitute a valuable  contribution  to  cur- 
rent economic  discussion.  The  speak- 
ers were:  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Right 
Honorable  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.  C., 
M.  P. ; Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.;  Sir 
Felix  Schuster,  Bart.,  Governor  of 
the  Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank, 
and  Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart., 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director  Lon- 
don City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  declared  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress that,  from  his  point  of  view,  “It 
is  British  capital,  the  export  of  which 
ignorant  people  deplore,  which  has  de- 
veloped, and  almost  exclusively  de- 
veloped, the  resources  of  India,  of  our 
dominions  and  of  our  colonies.” 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer's  Speech. 

Taking  the  same  view.  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer  said: 

“It  is  obvious  to  all  observers,  and 
especially  so  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  directing  the  flow  of  British 
capital  into  those  channels  of  the  world 
where  it  is  needed,  that  the  investment 
of  a portion  of  Great  Britain’s  annual 
savings  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  in  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Empire.  I will  deal  with  the  Im- 
perial aspect  a little  later  on.  Let  us 
first  examine  the  problem  from  the 
Home  Country’s  point  of  view. 

“The  question  has  often  been  put  to 
me — ‘What  good  do  these  foreign  in- 
vestments do?  How  can  the  placing 
overseas  of  British  capital  make  for 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain? 
Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  patri- 


otic for  British  citizens  to  invest  all 
their  savings  in  their  own  country  and 
build  up  her  industries?’ 

“To  answer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily we  must  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. It  is  an  error  to  assume  that 
the  British  people  have  no  concern  with 
the  production  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
things  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
importing  from  abroad,  and  that  they 
need  only  to  build  up  their  own  indus- 
tries in  order  to  grow  more  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  material  comfort.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  industries  of  this  country  could  not 
expand  if  the  people’s  supplies  of  food 
and  raw  materials  did  not  grow  with 
the  increasing  requirements.  They  are 
interdependent. 

“Let  us  consider  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  people  of  these  islands 
have  to  make  their  income.  Here  is  a 
population  of  45,000,000  souls  confined 
within  the  narrow  cliffs  of  these  small 
islands.  You  know  the  well-worn  story 
of  the  American  who,  coming  from  his 
vast  continent,  was  afraid  to  leave  his 
hotel  for  fear  of  stepping  off  the 
island ! We  can  hardly  blame  him  if 
we  remember  that  its  total  area  is  less 
than  one-half,  say,  of  the  single  State 
of  Texas,  and  less  than  one-fourth  that 
of  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  British  Islands  pro- 
duce a supply  of  food  only  sufficient 
for  a small  fraction  of  their  great  pop- 
ulation. How  is  it  possible  under  these 
circumstances  to  maintain  all  these  peo- 
ple in  increasing  comfort,  and  supply 
the  world  in  general  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  in  particular  with  the  unpre- 
cedented amounts  of  capital  Great 
Britain  is  supplying  to  them  at  the 
present  time? 

“The  British  people  have  realized 
that  their  existence  depends  on  supple- 
menting the  small  quantity  of  wheat 
which  can  be  advantageously  grown  in 
these  islands  from  the  wheat  lands 
which  extend  round  the  world,  and 
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which  can  furnish  them  with  bread  for 
their  sustenance;  they  realize  that  the 
animal  food  they  require  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  limitless  plains  of  the 
American  and  Australasian  continents; 
that  the  wool  they  need  for  clothing 
can  be  grown  in  Australasia,  South 
Africa,  Argentina,  but  not  on  their 
Lilliputian  downs ; that  the  cotton 
which  they  need  for  the  manufacture 
of  their  world-famous  cotton  cloth  must 
be-  obtained  from  countries  practically 
immune  from  frost  and  drought  in  the 
period  of  growth;  that  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin  and  other  minerals  needed 
by  their  industries  must  be  obtained 
from  countries  where  nature  has  de- 
posited them ; and  that  the  tea  and 
coffee  they  drink,  the  tobacco  they 
smoke,  cannot  be  produced  in  their  own 
country.  In  brief,  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  told  them  that  they  must 
have  these  and  many  other  things  from 
the  lands  which  could  furnish  them. 

“The  British  people  then  have  not 
only  to  stimulate  their  own  productions, 
but  have  of  necessity  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  produce  those  things 
they  are  naturally  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  quantities  sufficient  not  only  for 
their  own  requirements,  but  for  those 
of  Great  Britain  as  well.  These  were 
the  motives  which  prompted  her  to  be 
ceaseless  in  her  efforts  to  assist  other 
countries  to  increase  their  production 
of  food  and  raw  materials.  They  prac- 
tised what  Bismarck  would  have  called 
commercial  ‘realpolitik/  a policy  which 
had  the  additional  virtue  of  benefiting 
the  world  in  general. 

“It  is  in  that  way  and  by  opening 
wide  her  doors  to  the  produce  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  her  people  might 
supply  their  needs  from  whatever  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  they  could  be  supplied, 
that  Great  Britain  has  overcome  those 
formidable  difficulties.  If,  as  Schopen- 
hauer says,  ‘to  overcome  difficulties  is  to 
experience  the  full  delight  of  existence/ 
then  indeed  Great  Britain  must  have 


enjoyed  herself  in  the  past!  In  a lit- 
tle over  sixty  years  she  has  increased 
her  population  by  nearly  sixty  per 
cent.,  she  has  doubled  her  consuming 
power  per  head,  and  has  quadrupled 
her  wealth.  These  results  have  been 
obtained  by  bringing  to  life  the  dor- 
mant riches  of  the  world.  The  British 
people  practised  what  Burke  had 
preached  that  ‘it  is  the  interest  of  the 
commercial  world  that  wealth  should 
be  found  everywhere/  The  factors 
which  these  undeveloped  countries 
lacked  to  enable  them  to  produce 
wealth  in  such  abundance  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  world  would  be  en- 
hanced, were  labor  and  capital. 

“Great  Britain  has  provided  the 
shipping  by  means  of  which  the  new 
countries  could  be  reached ; she  has 
built  the  railways  by  means  of  which 
labor  could  be  brought  to  undeveloped 
lands,  mineral  deposits,  forests  and 
place  these  immense  reservoirs  of 
wealth  at  the  service  of  mankind.  The 
amount  of  capita]  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  almost  staggers  imagination. 
In  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Stat- 
istical Society,  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Paish,  to  whom  I am  indebted — not 
for  the  first  time — for  many  of  the 
data  quoted,  has  shown  that  Great 
Britain  has  supplied  £3,500,000,000 
capital  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“Think  of  it  and  ponder  over  this 
stupendous  achievement,  £3,500,000,- 
000  of  capital  to  develop  the  good 
things  which  Nature  has  stored  up  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind ! In 
the  year  1911  Great  Britain  will  re- 
ceive about  £180,000,000  for  interest 
upon  the  great  capital  she  has  placed 
in  other  lands  in  past  years.  This  in- 
come will  come  to  her  almost  entirely 
in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  for  it 
comes  mainly  from  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  countries  of  the  world. 

“How  then,  we  may  well  wonder,  was 
it  possible  for  a small  country  like 
Great  Britain  to  provide  all  this  cap- 
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ital  for  the  development  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  whrld? 

“The  explanation  is  this.  The  more 
capital  we  invest  abroad  in  this  way 
the  more  capital  there  is  available  for 
investment  in  our  own  productive  indus- 
tries. If  we  send  capital  to  another 
country  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
country  is  correspondingly  increased. 
This  purchasing  power  thereby  given 
to  the  borrowing  country  is  exercised 
by  it  in  buying  goods  from  the  lands 
which  can  supply  its  needs.  The  greater 
demand  for  goods  resulting  from  this 
enhanced  purchasing  power  of  the  new 
country  increases  the  demand  for  goods 
of  all  kinds,  and  either  directly  or  in- 
directly brings  about  an  increased  de- 
mand for  British  goods.  The  greatest 
demand  for,  and  sale  of,  goods  in- 
creases the  income  of  our  wage-earners 
and  the  profits  of  our  traders,  and  the 
latter  thus  have  the  means  of  extending 
their  work  and  plant.  A great  and 
continuous  exchange  is  taking  place,  a 
constant  play  of  cause  and  effect;  such 
is  the  nature  of  trade,  'which,  like  the 
blood,  should  circularly  flow/  By 
lending  capital  to  other  lands  Great 
Britain  manufactures  the  additional 
goods  needed,  both  to  pay  for  the  se- 
curities for  which  our  investors  sub- 
scribe and  to  extend  our  own  works  and 
plant.  In  fact,  our  loans  of  capital  to 
other  lands  cause  the  British  people  to 
increase  their  production  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  to  extend  their  indus- 
tries in  order  to  produce  the  wealth 
needed  to  make  the  loans.  Thus  the 
export  of  British  capital  develops  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  world  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Daughter  States  of 
the  Empire,  and  is  the  direct  cause  of 
the  great  expansion  in  the  productive 
industries  of  Great  Britain. 

“Of  the  £3 ,500,000,000  about  half 
has  gone  to  the  British  Dominions 
across  the  seas,  and  half  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  people  may  wonder 
why  the  investment  of  British  capital 


is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  Empire 
in  order  to  cause  the  industries  of  the 
Empire  to  progress  even  faster  than 
they  now  do.  Everyone  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  investment  of 
British  capital  in  the  Colonies  knows 
that  the  Mother  Country  has  always 
been  willing  and  prepared  in  times  of 
peace  to  supply  all  the  capital  that  has 
been  needed  and  could  be  profitably 
employed  by  the  Colonies  and  by 
India/' 

After  citing  specifically  what  Great 
Britain  had  done  in  supplying  capital 
to  the  various  dominions  and  colonies, 
Sir  Edgar  Speyer  concluded: 

“We  find  then  that  the  investment  of 
British  capital  wherever  it  is  needed 
brings  advantage  to  everyone,  to  the 
British  people,  to  the  Daughter  States 
and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  the  whole  of  mankind,  who  are  thus 
assisted  in  obtaining  the  good  things 
that  nature  has  placed  within  their 
reach. 

“I  think  I have  shown  what  capital 
has  done  for  this  country  by  developing 
the  resources  of  the  world.  But  it  does 
more.  It  can  and  does  help  to  promote 
peace,  actively  and  effectively. 

“Great  Britain,  by  her  pluck  and 
enterprise  all  over  the  world,  and  by 
what  amounts  to  almost  an  unfailing 
instinct,  has  placed  her  money  where  it 
has  done  most  good.  She  has  never 
placed  it  where  it  might  have  hurt  her 
country's  interests.  In  fact,  trade  gen- 
erally precedes,  and  in  a large  meas- 
ure directs,  the  world’s  policy  to-day. 
Modern  diplomacy  takes  its  inspiration 
from  trade  and  executes  the  economic 
will.  That  is,  I venture  to  think,  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
time. 

“As  a rule,  we  are  free  here  to  con- 
duct our  business  without  Government 
interference,  such  as  the  Government  of 
France  and  Germany  see  fit  to  exercise. 
The  civilizing  influences,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  this  process  of  foreign  invest- 
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ment  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
thoughtful  article  in  “The  Nation”) 
are  obvious  and  of  the  first  importance. 
On  the  part  of  young  or  backward 
countries  requiring  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital,  it  has  tended,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  to  promote  internal  secu- 
rity and  good  government,  for  high 
rates  of  interest,  or,  worse  still,  the  re- 
fusal of  capital,  is  a crushing  penalty 
to  pay  for  disorder  and  dishonesty. 
This  growing  ownership  of  property  by 
the  citizens  of  one  nation  in  the  country 
of  another  is  the  most  substantial  con- 
tribution not  only  to  the  peace,  but  to 
the  active  good-will  of  nations.  How 
shallow  is  the  notion  that  the  cause  of 
protection  and  national  isolation  repre- 
sents the  dominant  tendency  in  history 
to-day!  If  there  were  no  other  direct 
trading  interests  promoting  the  inter- 
national exchange,  this  demand  of  the 
young  and  growing  countries  for  capi- 
tal would  force  trade  across  the  bar- 
riers set  up  by  short-sighted  politicians 
or  interested  traders.  I attribute  Great 
Britain’s  commanding  position  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  her  broad  and  open- 
minded  policy. 

“Though  England  has  been  more  ad- 
venturous than  any  people,  every  other 
industrial  nation  is  following  in  her 
wake.  Competition  is  keen  and  is 
growing.  Germany  and  the  United 
States — to  mention  only  two  nations — 
are  well  equipped  and  daring.  Great 
Britain  must  look  to  her  oars  to  keep  in 
the  race! 

“This  country  has  been  prosperous 
so  long  and  has  gained  such  an  im- 
mense lead  and  advantage  over  all 
other  nations,  that  she  is  apt  to  look 
back  on  past  achievements  unmindful 
of  the  future.  ‘Prosperity  destroys 
fools  and  endangers  the  wise.* 

“That  is  a danger,  and  a warning 
note  is  necessary  after  this  tale  of  un- 
exampled progress  and  prosperity 
which  I have  unfolded  to  you. 

“The  business  men  and  traders  of  to- 


day have  to  be  more  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect  than  their  predecessors. 
New  conditions  require  new  methods, 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  do  what  one 
has  done  before  than  to  do  a new  thing! 
The  commerce  of  to-day  demands  a 
most  highly  trained  army  of  workers. 
The  real  wealth  of  a country  is  the 
qualities  and  faculties  of  its  people. 
National  wealth  is  only  the  product  of 
labor  and  skill. 

“What  is  wanted  is  fitness  and  the 
bringing  up  of  a generation  not  only 
with  sound  bodies  and  good  muscles, 
but  also  with  alert  minds  and  adroit 
hands.  But,  as  I have  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  address,  there  are  wel- 
come signs  that  these  defects  are  going 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  know  the  pres- 
ent Government  is  fully  alive  to  them. 

“Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
facts  I have  ventured  to  put  before  you 
seem  to  me  to  warrant  our  looking  to 
the  future  with  confidence  and  cheer- 
fulness. The  awakening  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  progress  of  the  Empire  in 
the  last  half-dozen  years  fill  one  with 
hope  for  the  years  to  come.  There  has 
been  a veritable  industrial  revolution  in 
this  country,  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise with  which  the  British  people  are 
now  filled,  assisted  by  the  great  schemes 
of  social  reform  planned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, cannot  fail  to  bring  them  an 
increasing  measure  of  prosperity  as  the 
years  pass. 

“What  applies  to  Great  Britain  ap- 
plies in  even  greater  measure  to  the  Em- 
pire. There  have  been  times  when  a 
certain  element  of  faintheartedness  and 
doubt  as  to  the  future  has  manifested 
itself,  and  when  certain  people,  mistak- 
ing a temporary  setback  for  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  of  some  permanent  defect 
in  the  economic  machinery  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  have  imagined  that  a 
change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother 
country  was  imperative. 

“I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  years  and 
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the  experience  and  evolution  of  the  last 
half  century,  are  a triumphant  and  con- 
vincing vindication  of  the  broad  and 
open-minded  policy  of  absolute  free- 
dom pursued  by  the  old  country. 

“It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  es- 
pecially young  countries  will  have  their 
ups  and  downs  from  time  to  time,  but 
for  all  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
influx  of  capital  and  of  population  they 
are  now  experiencing,  coupled  with  the 
world’s  expanding  demand  for  food 
and  raw  materials  for  their  constantly 
increasing  people,  will  mean  rapid  and 
increasing  progress  in  the  coming 
years,  and  we  may  claim  without  exag- 
geration that  the  British  Empire  has 
never  been  as  wealthy  and  progressive 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  signs  are  auspi- 
cious that  the  present  cycle  of  pros- 
perity has  not  spent  itself  yet.” 

Sir  Edward  Holden’s  Speech. 

As  Managing  Director  of  the  Lon- 
don City  and  Midland  Bank,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Holden  occupies  a high  place  in 
the  financial  world. 

“I  think  it  is  pretty  well  conceded,” 
he  said,  “that  some  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  have  their 
minds  concentrated  on  the  undeveloped 
areas  of  other  countries.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
population  of  the  world.  We  want,  as 
has  been  said  tonight,  more  food;  we 
want  more  raw  materials,  and  we  want 
a greater  number  of  customers  abroad. 
Now,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  capital  alone  will  not  do  what  is 
wanted.  In  addition  to  capital,  we 
want  labor  sent  abroad.  You  see  how 
Italy  is  pouring  her  thousands  of  peo- 
ple into  South  America,  and  we  are  told 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  that  the 
population  of  Canada  this  year  will  be 
increased  by  no  less  a number  than 
400,000  people.  We  have  had  demands 
upon  us  for  capital  from  the  colonies 
and  from  other  countries:  £1,800,000,- 


000  from  the  colonies;  £1,800,000,000 
from  other  countries;  and  our  investors 
are  getting  in  return  no  less  a sum 
yearly  than  £150,000,000  to  £180,- 
000,000.  I think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
we  in  this  country  occupy  an  excep- 
tional position.  We  are  not  large  pro- 
ducers of  food;  we  are  not  large  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material;  and  yet  we 
have  to  live.  What  is  it  we  live  upon? 
It  is  on  our  exports.  Increase  the  cost 
of  those  exports  and  you  injure  the 
premier  position  of  our  country.  Who 
are  they  that  send  all  this  capital 
abroad?  Our  investors.  Are  our  in- 
vestors satisfied  with  the  bargain  which 
they  have  made?  I believe  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  resources  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers  have 
been  fairly  invested,  that  their  princi- 
pal is  safe,  and  that  their  income  will 
be  regularly  paid.  They  do  not  even 
make  a stipulation  that  a portion  of 
their  capital  should  be  taken  in  commo- 
dities, because  they  believe  it  is  best 
that  those  countries  to  which  they  en- 
trust it  should  be  able  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  they  have  no  mis- 
givings, assuming  our  country  is  fairly 
dealt  with,  that  the  exportation  of  their 
capital  will  not  benefit  our  industries 
at  home. 

“Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  inquire  if  our  bor- 
rowers are  satisfied — that  is,  the  people 
who  take  our  capital?  You  have  been 
told  that  our  colonies  borrow  money 
here  at  a cheaper  rate  than  other  coun- 
tries borrow  it;  that  is  quite  right,  and 
with  this  advantage  I should  consider 
that  our  colonies  are  extremely  well 
pleased.  They  not  only  get  that  advan- 
tage, as  you  have  heard  again  tonight, 
but  they  get  the  advantage  of  having 
their  securities  listed  as  Trustee  Secu- 
rities. Now  this  capital  which  goes  to 
our  colonies  will  not  benefit  them  very 
much,  unless  they  have,  in  consequence, 
an  increase  in  their  trade.  WTiat  has 
taken  place  in  Canada?  You  have  heard 
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from  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  that  the  year 
1904  was  the  year  when  our  people 
ceased  to  spend  their  savings  at  home, 
and  began  to  send  them  abroad  again. 
Let  us  compare  the  trade  of  Canada  in 
1904  with  their  trade  in  1 910.  In  1904 
their  trade — that  is  to  say,  their  imports 
and  their  exports,  amounted  to  ninety- 
four  and  one-half  millions  sterling. 
What  did  they  amount  to  in  1910?  They 
amounted  to  1 381/-*  millions,  an  increase 
of  forty-four  millions.  I think  we  are 
quite  right  in  assuming  that  Canada  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assistance 
we  have  given  her  in  lending  her  the 
large  sums  we  have  sent  her.  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier  said  to  us  only  yesterday, 
'We  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  lot;  we 
are  happy  and  prosperous.’ 

“Now,  turning  to  another  of  our  col- 
onies, the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
what  have  they  done  with  the  capital 
which  we  have  sent  to  them?  In  the 
year  1904,  the  year  to  which  I have  al- 
ready referred,  they  commenced  with  a 
trade  the  same  as  Canada — ninety-four 
and  one-half  millions.  What  have  they 
done  in  the  year  1910?  They  have  in- 
creased that  trade  to  134  millions.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  in- 
creased her  trade  nearly  forty  millions 
as  between  the  years  1904  and  1910. 
Therefore,  I think  our  investors  are  sat- 
isfied— they  are  good  judges — and  I 
think  the  people  to  whom  we  have  lent 
the  money — our  borrowers — are  satis- 
fied. Are  we  satisfied  in  this  country? 
Many  of  us  are,  but  some  are  not.  Are 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  justified  in 
their  dissatisfaction?  Let  us  see  what 
has  taken  place  in  our  own  trade.  Be- 
ginning with  the  year  1904  and  com- 
paring it  with  1910,  1909  and  1908, 
what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  the 
total  exports  of  our  country  during 
those  three  years  show  a total  increase 
of  nearly  282  millions. 

“Now  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet.  Take  the  imports  and 
make  the  same  comparison.  What  do 


we  find?  We  find  the  increase  to  be 
242  millions.  Put  these  two  totals  to- 
gether and  what  is  the  result?  The  re- 
sult shows  an  increase  in  the  trade  in 
this  country  of  no  less  a sum  than  524 
millions. 

“Sir  Edgar  Speyer  has  told  us  that 
during  that  period  we  have  exported 
capital  to  the  amount  of  517  millions. 
Thus  we  have  an  export  of  capital  of 
517  millions,  and  the  result  of  this  ex- 
portation of  capital  is  shown  in  an  in- 
crease of  524  millions  in  our  trade. 
Therefore,  I say  there  really  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  our  friends.  Now, 
suppose  this  capital  had  been  invested 
in  our  home  industries?  What  more 
could  they  have  done  with  it?  It  has 
been  by  the  means  of  that  capital  that 
raw  materials  have  been  provided  and 
brought  home  to  keep  our  industries 
going. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I will  not 
keep  you  any  longer,  but  I think  these 
figures  corroborate  in  their  entirety  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  Edgar  Speyer, 
to  the  effect  that  the  export  of  British 
capital  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Empire's  prosperity.” 

Speech  of  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Union  of  London 
and  Smiths  Bank. 

After  expressing  agreement  with  the 
main  argument  of  Sir  Edgar  Speyer, 
and  pointing  out  the  operations  of  lend- 
ing to  different  countries,  Sir  Felix 
Schuster  said: 

“In  regard  to  the  figures  quoted  this 
evening,  I think  that  a certain  amount 
of  caution  in  accepting  them  is  neces- 
sary. I know  the  admirable  work  that 
Mr.  George  Paish  has  done  in  this  di- 
rection— (Hear,  hear) — but  I think  that 
Mr.  Paish  himself  would  admit  that  the 
data  for  arriving  at  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate conclusion  as  to  the  figures  of 
our  annual  income  from  foreign  invest- 
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ments  are  not  available,  and  that  we 
have  more  or  less  to  rely  on  estimates, 
indeed  almost  on  guess-work.  Person- 
ally, 1 do  not  think  the  amount  of  our 
income  from  foreign  investments  is  so 
large  as  that  named,  £180,000,000  per 
annum.  But  on  that  matter  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  perhaps  not  very  ma- 
terial, because  in  any  case  the  amount 
must  be  very  large  indeed. 

“But  one  point  has  been  omitted. 
So  far  no  one  has  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  we  supreme  in  our 
shipping  and  in  regard  to  our  export 
trade,  but  that  we  are  also  supreme  in 
our  position  as  the  International  Bank- 
ers of  the  world,  and  that  we  owe  this 
position  entirely  to  our  trade,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  position  is  due 
in  a great  measure  to  the  immense 
amounts  of  foreign  investments  which 
we  hold.  In  times  of  monetary  pres- 
sure, in  times  of  difficulty,  which  are 
bound  to  arise  in  the  history  of  any  na- 
tion doing  a large  trade,  all  that  we 
need  to  do  is  to  hold  our  hands  for  a 
while  in  investing  our  money  abroad. 
Through  the  operation  on  our  Foreign 
Exchanges  an  inflow  of  gold  will  at 
once  enable  us  to  rectify  the  position. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  the  tribute 
— I cannot  say  that  I assent  to  the  word 
‘tribute’ — the  borrowers  pay  us.  The 
interest  which  we  derive  from  foreign 
investments  is  so  large  that  directly  we 
cease  investing  for  a few  months  the 
remittance  of  the  sums  due  to  us  will 
bring  us  gold  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  low 
reserves  of  gold  with  which  our  bank- 
ing system  is  worked  in  this  country, 
we  have  been  able  even  through  times 
of  difficulty  to  replenish  the  stocks  of 
gold  when  there  are  any  signs  of  dan- 
ger. All  this  is  due  to  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  investments,  and  there  can 


be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are  of 
immense  advantage  not  only  to  us  as 
bankers,  but  especially  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  our  working  classes,  for. 
as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  our  food 
supplies  are  through  their  operation  re- 
ceived in  greater  abundance  and  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  European 
nation  is  able  to  obtain  them.  Com- 
merce, after  all,  i^onlv  a means  to  an 
end — the  happiness  of  the  people — and 
I think  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our 
position  of  the  greatest  commercial  na- 
tion of  the  world,  and  of  the  policy  we 
have  pursued,  which  not  only  makes 
our  people  happier,  more  contented, 
and  better  able  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
life,  but  must  also  essentially  contribute 
to  amity  between  all  nations.” 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward 
foreign  investments  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  vast  interest  here,  for  this  country 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest 
borrowers  of  British  funds.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  eminent  au- 
thorities we  have  quoted  are  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  a liberal  course  in  regard  to 
the  exportation  of  capital. 


CONCENTRATION  OF  RESERVES 

w HILE  proposals  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  for  con- 
centrating the  banking  reserves  in  a 
single  institution,  a somewhat  contrary 
tendency  may  be  observed  in  current 
discussion  of  banking  problems  in 
Great  Britain.  Lately  the  English 
financial  journals  have  been  insisting 
that  the  joint-stock  banks  should  re- 
port separately  the  amounts  of  cash 
actually  on  hand  and  held  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  also  that  these  banks 
should  keep  a larger  proportion  of 
cash  in  their  own  vaults.  Apparently, 
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while  decentralization  of  banking  re- 
serves has  been  carried  too  far  in  this 
country,  the  contrary  policy  of  central- 
izing reserves  has  been  too  largely 
practiced  in  Great  Britain.  With  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  banks 
in  that  country,  however,  the  scattering 
of  reserves  can  never  take  place  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  Nor  can 
it  be  supposed,  even  if  the  Reserve  As- 
sociation should  be  formed,  that  there 
will  be  a concentration  of  banking  re- 
serves here  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  has  taken  place  in  England. 


THE  NEW  PANAMA  BONDS 

REAT  success  has  attended  the 
new  issue  of  $50,000,000  three 
per  cent.  United  States  bonds,  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  used  in  paying  for 
construction  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  new  bonds  will  not  be  available 
as  a basis  for  the  circulating  notes  of 
national  banks.  They  are  unique  in 
this  respect,  all  bonds  of  the  United 
States  issued  since  the  establishment  of 
the  national  banking  system  in  1 863 
having  had  the  circulation  privilege  at- 
taching to  them.  While  during  the 
Civil  War  and  for  some  years  thereaf- 
ter this  privilege  was  necessary,  or  at 
least  desirable,  to  sustain  the  price  of 
the  bonds,  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  has  long  been  such  as  to  need  no 
artificial  stimulus. 

This  Magazine  has  long  urged  that 
future  bond  issues  of  the  Government 
should  be  deprived  of  the  circulation 
privilege.  A recommendation  to  this 
effect  was  also  made  by  the  Currency 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 


York,  this  part  of  the  commission’s  re- 
port having  been  prepared,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well- 
known  financial  authority. 

By  taking  away  the  circulation  feat- 
ure from  future  bond  issues  the  fur- 
ther inflation  of  the  paper  currency  by 
the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  based 
on  the  Government  debt  will  be 
stopped  and  the  way  paved  for  a scien- 
tific bank-note  currency  based  on  gold 
and  commercial  paper. 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
has  been  due  to  an  enlightened  policy 
with  regard  to  the  currency,  and  the 
recommendations  of  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh  certainly  warrant  that  belief. 
But  perhaps  necessity  was  really  the 
impelling  force.  The  national  banks 
have  not  only  become  loaded  up  with 
two  per  cent,  bonds,  but  the  channels 
of  circulation  have  become  filled  with 
the  bond-secured  notes.  Had  the  new 
three  per  cents  been  endowed  with  the 
circulation  privilege,  the  two  per  cents 
might  have  fallen  below  par,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a larger  volume  of  bank 
notes  could  be  kept  out  under  present 
conditions. 

The  success  of  the  new  issue  illus- 
trates afresh  the  great  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  borrow  when  its  se- 
curities are  put  out  on  an  attractive  in- 
vestment basis.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  bonds  should  be  available 
for  securing  bank  circulation.  Their 
own  soundness  as  investments  and  a 
reasonable  interest  return  are  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  investors. 

By  depriving  future  bond  issues  of 
the  circulation  privilege,  and  by  gradu- 
ally replacing  the  present  outstanding 
bonds  with  others  that  do  not  have  this 
privilege,  we  shall  in  time  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  adopt  reforms  in  the  bank-note 
currency  already  too  long  delayed. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  GREATEST  INDUSTRY 

THE  SHEEP  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
By  C.  H.  Chomley 


TN  an  account  of  Australian  produc- 
tion, pride  of  place  must  be  given 
to  the  pastoral  industry  and  the  sheep 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
in  the  pageant  of  progress.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  was  the  sheep  that  enabled 
the  early  settlers  to  spread  out  from 
the  coast  to  the  conquest  of  the  in- 
land wilderness,  and  to-dav  the  sheep- 
owner  is  still  the  pioneer  as  he  drives 
his  flocks  further  and  further  back  to 


ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
charge  of  a Colonel  Gordon.  In  1797 
two  ships  were  sent  from  Port  Jackson 
(N.  S.  W.),  then  a convict  settlement, 
to  the  Cape  for  supplies.  Colonel  Gor- 
don had  died  and  his  widow  had  come 
by  some  means  into  possession  -of  the 
flock,  and  sold  the  sheep  .to  the  cap- 
tains of  the  two  British  ships,  who  sold 
some  of  them  to  Captain  Macarthur. 
So  from  Royal  studs  originated  the 
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make  way  for  the  farmer  who  claims 
the  more  accessible  areas. 

The  suitability  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  the  production  of  the  highest 
class  wool  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  pastoral  industry, 
but  the  marvellous  progress  that  has 
been  made  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  sheep  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia for  breeding  purposes  were  of 
unrivalled  excellence. 

Captain  John  Macarthur,  who  ob- 
tained a grant  of  land  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1793,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  fine  wool  in- 
dustry of  Australia.  King  George  III 
had  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain 
merino  sheep  for  his  stud  farm,  and 
Macarthur  secured  at  a Royal  sale  some 
of  these.  The  King  of  Spain  had  also 
presented  some  pure  merino  sheep  from 
the  Escurial  flock  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, which  were  sent  on  to  the  settle- 


flocks  of  Australia,  which  now  total  in 
round  figures  100,000,000  sheep.  That 
the  purity  of  strain  has  never  been  lost 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  fine 
wools  of  Australia  are  competed  for  by 
the  buyers  of  every  nation  who  require 
the  highest  grade  product  for  their 
factories. 

This  magnificent  achievement  con- 
summated within  a century  naturally 
suggests  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dustry nothing  has  been  left  to  chance 
and  that  those  in  charge  of  it  know, 
and  attend  to,  their  business,  and  that 
this  is  so  anyone  will  admit  who  has 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  sheepowner  in  Australia,  if  his 
sheep  number  tens  of  thousands,  is 
known  as  a “squatter,”  and  his  holding 
is  a sheep  “run”  or  “station.”  The 
land  is  largely  held  in  leasehold  from 
the  Government,  but  in  the  more  closely 
settled  districts  the  “runs”  have  been 

li 
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turned  into  freehold.  Some  of  these 
properties  are  of  vast  area;  Sir  Samuel 
McCaughey,  the  “Australian  Wool 
King,”  controls  on  the  Darling  River  a 
territory  of  3,250,000  acres  and  shears 
over  1 ,000,000  sheep. 

It  is  related  that  some  years  ago, 
when  a commission  from  Victoria 
visited  California,  the  members  were 
banquetted  bv  the  citizens  of  one  of 


than  40,000  sheep  is  considered  of  no 
account,  men  with  over  100,000  are 
numerous,  those  with  over  200,000  are 
of  course  less  numerous,  but  still  there 
are  many  of  them,  and  so  it  goes  on  till 
we  reach  the  man  who  shears  over  a 
million.”  There  was  silence  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  one  of  the  guests  turned 
to  the  Californian.  “Well!  what  have 
you  to  say,  Mr. .”  “Just  nothing,” 
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the  towns.  It  had  been  specially  ar- 
ranged that  a local  sheepowner  should 
be  present  to  impress  the  visitors  from 
Australia.  The  Commissioners  had 
found  during  their  travels  that  their 
American  friends  liked  something  to 
“figure  on,”  and  the  provision  of  stat- 
istics was  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Deakin,  since  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  after  dinner 
conversation  having  been  brought  round 
to  the  subject  to  give  the  Californian 
his  chance,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  size  of  Australian  flocks,  Mr.  Deak- 
in started  quite  casually  somewhat  as 
follows:  “In  Australia,  a man  with  less 


was  the  loconic  reply.  Next  day  the 
commissioners  were  seen  off  by  train, 
and  arriving  at  their  next  destination 
were  met  by  the  local  people.  They 
were  shown  the  telegram  that  had  been 
sent  to  announce  their  time  of  arrival. 
It  ran:  “Look  out  for  the  champion 
liars  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.” 

But  the  tendency  now-a-days  is  to- 
wards subdivision,  government  pur- 
chases for  closer  settlement  purposes, 
and  high  prices  ruling  for  land  suita- 
ble for  mixed  farming  have  led  to  the 
dispersal  of  many  famous  flocks.  Vic- 
toria, the  most  closely  settled  State,  has 
1 3,000,000  sheep  in  24,240  flocks. 
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Where,  however,  markets  are  not  easily 
accessible,  the  squatter  will  continue 
to  hold  sway,  and  vast  areas  that  until 
lately  were  considered  of  little  account, 
as  in  the  northwestern  district  of  West 
Australia,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
northern  territory,  are  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  providing  immense  possibili- 
ties for  grazing  purposes  and  will  pro- 
vide new  domains  for  the  squatters  and 
their  flocks. 

Life  on  an  Australian  station  has 
many  interests  and  attractions.  The 
homestead  on  a good  property  is  gen- 
erally a well  appointed  residence,  and 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
amenities.  The  owner,  or  “the  Boss,” 
as  he  is  universally  termed,  takes  an 
active  share  in  the  day’s  work  and 
brings  expert  knowledge  to  bear  as 
against  the  testing  time,  when  his 
“clip”  for  the  year  will  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  buyers  of  the  world. 

Taking  the  year  through,  the  first 
critical  period  is  in  the  close  of  the 
Autumn,  which  is  the  combing  season. 
If  rain  falls  then,  feed  is  assured  for 
the  winter,  which  is  without  rigor.  In 
the  past,  great  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained through  the  sheepowners  making 
no  provision  against  periods  of  drought, 
but  these  haphazard  methods  are  being 
abandoned. 

The  first  month  of  Spring,  which 
brings  the  shearing  season,  is  one  of 
strenuous  activity.  It  is  the  aim  of 
every  pastoralist  to  get  his  sheep  shorn 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  gen- 
eralship is  required  to  assure  that  no 
hitch  occurs.  The  shearers  arrive  by 
horse  or  bicycle  and  go  into  the  quarters 
provided  for  them  near  the  shearing 
shed ; then  they  appoint  their  own  cooks 
and  proceed  to  set  up  a miniature  re- 
public. 

On  large  stations  the  shearing  is 
usually  done  with  power  driven  ma- 
chines in  place  of  the  old  hand  shears. 
Probably  no  men  work  harder  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  do  Australian 
shearers.  Last  season  seven  machine 
shearers  at  the  Gulpha  Creeks  station, 
New  South  Wales,  made  a remarkable 
record,  shearing  1,424?  crossbred  ewes 
and  lambs  in  eight  hours. 


Once  the  shearing  has  started  on  a 
big  station,  every  one  works  at  high 
pressure.  The  musterers  bring  thou- 
sands of  sheep  each  day  in  regular  pro- 
cession to  the  shed,  draft  them  into  the 
catching  pens  alongside  the  shearing 
board,  on  which  the  shearers  stand. 
The  shearer  catches  a sheep;  soon  the 
fleece  lies  on  the  floor  in  one  piece,  and 
the  shorn  sheep  is  thrust  through  an 
opening  into  a pen  outside.  Another 
man  picks  up  the  fleece  and  with  a 
deft  movement  flings  it  out  intact  on 
the  sorting  table.  Here  the  skirting, 
the  outside  dirty  inferior  fringe  is  torn 
off  and  the  fleece  rolled  up  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  classer,  who  rapidly  de- 
cides on  which  one  of,  say,  five  grades 
it  belongs  to  and  throws  it  into  the 
right  bin.  From  the  bins  the  wool  press 
is  being  supplied  and  the  bales  are 
pressed  and  branded,  ready  to  be  carted 
or  sent  by  river  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  the  wool  stores  at  the  port 
of  shipment. 

On  a well  managed  station  the  sheep 
are  of  absolute  uniformity,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  exercised  in  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  the  stud  flock  for  the 
provision  of  rams.  At  the  great  annual 
sales  of  stud  sheep,  held  at  Sydney, 
rams  are  sold  for  hundreds  of  pounds 
and  even  thousands  of  pounds  apiece. 
Last  year  a ram  was  sold  for  1,000 
guineas,  to  go  to  the  Transvaal.  The 
station  ewes  also  pass  each  year  under 
the  eyes  of  an  expert,  the  inferior  be- 
ing “culled”  out  and  sold. 

The  wool  season  for  1910  was  one 
of  the  best  on  record,  and  prices  were 
at  a highly  remunerative  level.  The 
American  demand  for  the  finest  wool 
was  exceedingly  active.  The  American 
market  is  a factor  of  growing  impor- 
tance to  the  wool  growers  of  Australia, 
and  the  statistical  position  as  regards 
local  production  and  consumption  en- 
courages the  view  that  American  manu- 
facturers will  be  compelled  to  come 
more  and  more  to  Australia  for  sup- 
plies, despite  their  tariff. 

Dalgety’s  Wool  Review  for  1910 
gives  the  following  table  of  comparison 
between  the  United  States  wool  produc- 
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United  States  Increase  United  States  Increase 


Year.  Wool  Clip.  per  cent.  Population,  per  cent. 

1894  325,200,000  ..  67,600,000 

1909  328,110,749  1 87,200,000  29 


tion  and  population  increase  since 
1894- 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  show  that  wool  was 


maintain  the  fabric  of  Australasian  de- 
velopment is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
for  the  year  1909-10  the  exports  of 
wool  totalled  816,361,665  pounds, 
valued  at  <£.33,128,496;  £680,416  worth 
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imported  into  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  representing  95.5  of  the 
total  wool  imports,  to  the  amount  of 
253,587,920  pounds  in  1909-  Of  this 
total  importation,  79,420,778  pounds 
came  direct  from  Australasia.  From 
the  United  Kingdom,  31,125,711 
pounds  were  imported,  and  as  much  of 
this  is  of  Australasian  origin,  Austral- 
asia not  only  supplies  a greater  quan- 
tity than  any  other  country,  but  also  a 
considerable  share  of  the  whole.  France 
and  Germany  are,  however,  still  better 
customers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  wool  industry 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  helps  to 


was  retained  for  local  use.  The  in- 
crease for  the  year  was  60,271,502 
pounds,  of  a money  value  of  £7,177,- 
584. 

The  export  from  Australia  alone  was 
632,645,841  pounds.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  wool  export  is  revealed 
when  it  is  noted  that  of  Australia's 
total  export  trade  for  1909  of  £111,- 
001,681,  wool  accounted  for  £25,483,- 
110. 

This  tremendous  output  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  double  that  recorded  for 
1903-4.  when  Australia  was  suffering 
from  the  dire  effects  of  a series  of  un- 
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precedented.  droughts.  The  recupera- 
tive capacity  of  the  country  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  energy  of  the  pas- 
toralists  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
vrhereas  in  1902  the  sheep  depastured 
in  Australia  totalled  53,668,347,  in 
1910  the  total  reached  was,  in  round 
figures,  100,000,000.  As  regards  prices 
Australian  wool  leads  the  world,  and 
commenting  on  1909  prices,  Dalgety’s 
Wool  Review  says: 

“In  the  Australian  market  many  Vic- 
torian clips  sold  to  over  nineteen  pence 
per  pound  for  greasy  merino  fleece,  and 
two  reached  twenty-one  pence,  and 
lambs  to  twenty-three  and  one-half 


Not  only  is  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Australasia  increasing,  but  also  owing 
to  scientific  breeding  and  increased  care 
the  amount  of  wool  carried  by  each 
sheep.  The  average  weight  of  wool 
produced  per  sheep  in  1909-10  was 
seven  pounds  four  ounces,  comparable 
with  six  pounds  nine  ounces  in  1907-8. 
The  average  monetary  return  per  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  former  year 
was  five  shillings  and  ten  pence.  In 
considering  the  average  weight  of  wool 
produced  per  sheep  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duction is  the  valuable  merino  wool  and 
only  twenty-six  per  cent,  crossbred, 


WOOL  TEAMS  ON  THE  ROAD,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


pence;  crossbred  eighteen  and  one-quar- 
ter and  Lincoln  twelve  and  one-quar- 
ter. New  South  Wales  greasy  merino 
made  to  eighteen  pence  and  crossbred 
to  eighteen  and  one-quarter.  Queens- 
land greasy  merino  sold  to  seventeen 
and  one-half  pence,  Tasmanian  greasy 
merino  fleece  to  eighteen  and  one-quar- 
ter.” This  standard  authority  on  the 
wool  trade  predicts  the  maintenance  of 
high  prices  for  many  reasons,  amongst 
which  stands  out  the  salient  fact  that 
there  are  “over  40,000,000  fewer  sheep 
in  the  world  to-day  than  there  were 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  over  90,000,000 
more  people  using  wool.”  Whilst  the 
number  of  sheep  in  other  wool  produc- 
ing countries  is  stationary  or  decreas- 
ing, large  increase  is  to  be  noted  in 
Australia,  which  seems  destined  to  sup- 
ply to  a greater  and  greater  extent  the 
growing  demand  of  the  world. 


that  is  to  say,  wool  produced  from  a 
cross  between  a longwool  sheep  and  the 
merino.  The  crossbred  has  come  into 
existence  for  meat  producing  purposes. 

This  brings  us  to  another  great 
branch  of  the  pastoral  industry — the 
production  of  mutton  and  lamb  and 
beef  for  export  purposes,  a branch 
rapidly  developed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  freezing  process.  The  ex- 
port of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  from 
Australia  in  1908  was  of  the  value  of 
<£1,219,107  and  of  beef  £451,503. 
This  trade  is  capable  of  enormous  de- 
velopment, and  Australia  is  undoubted- 
ly destined  to  supply  in  the  future  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent  the  meat  re- 
quirements of  the  old  world.  In  the  al- 
most unoccupied  Northern  Territory 
there  are  vast  areas  of  splendid  cattle 
country.  The  annual  export  of  horses 
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from  Australia  is  of  the  average  value 
of  about  £240,000.  So  all  along  the 
line  in  the  pastoral  industry  we  find 
progress,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
Australia  has  such  prosperity  prevailed 
as  at  the  present  time.  That  prosperity 
is  coming  to  be  shared  by  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  the  people,  for  by 
process  of  legislative  activity  the  vast 
aggregations  of  land  are  being  broken 
up  and  smaller  men  are  getting  greater 
opportunities.  The  “squatter”  with  a 


territory  is  giving  way  to  the  men  who 
combine  sheep  farming  with  wheat 
growing.  The  pioneers  have  done  their 
work  and  have  laid  well  and  truly  the 
foundations  of  the  pastoral  industry, 
and  the  great  achievements  of  the  past 
are  likely  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  near 
future  as  the  land  of  the  continent  is 
unlocked  to  meet  the  ever  growing  de- 
mand of  those  who  wish  to  share  in  a 
pursuit  which  offers  many  attractions 
and  a high  measure  of  profit. 


SAVINGS  BANKS 

Conducted  by  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


MORTGAGE  LOANS  AND  REALTY  VALUES 

By  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


A MORTGAGE  has  been  termed  “a 
^ **  conditional  deed,”  and  to  “mort- 
gage” real  property  is  to  “grant  or 
make  over”  the  same  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  some  condition,  usually 
the  payment  of  money,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  conveyance  is  to  become 
void  upon  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition. In  law,  a mortgage  is  an  estate 
in  land  created  by  conveyance  coupled 
with  a condition  in  the  mortgage  by  the 
performance  of  which  the  principal 
deed  is  rendered  void  and  the  estate 
therein  granted  is  defeated;  or,  in  other 
words,  a lien  upon  land  or  other  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  performance  of 
some  obligation,  to  become  void  on  such 
performance. 

It  is  upon  such  pledge  of  security 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  of 
savings  banks  is  loaned,  especially  in 
the  case  of  mutual  savings  banks.  The 
laws  of  all  States  permit  such  loans, 
and  even  encourage  them;  for  while 
they  are  a slow  asset,  they  are  at  the 
same  time,  if  made  with  care  and  con- 
servatism, of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
mortgage  loans  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  this  country  amounted  to 


$1,526,977,451.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  such  loans  aggregated  over 
$805,000,000  on  January  1,  1910,  while 
in  Massachusetts  the  total  amounts  to 
$370,251,000. 

Realty  Values  the  Basis  of  Mort- 
gage Loans. 

In  order  to  make  a mortgage  loan 
with  safety  and  conservatism,  the  only 
requirements  are  that  the  property  shall 
be  conservatively  valued  and  the  prop- 
erty watched;  for  having  determined 
its  value,  the  quality  of  the  loan  quick- 
ly manifests  itself.  But  this  is  saying 
a great  deal  in  a few  words.  What  is 
the  property  worth ? And  to  determine 
this  is  to  be  a good  real  estate  man, 
and  good  real  estate  men  are  made  and 
not  born.  There  are  so  many  elements 
to  consider  in  properly  valuing  real 
estate  that  it  soon  becomes  a complex 
subject  and  worthy  of  life  study.  The 
idea  that  anyone  who  fails  in  other  call- 
ings can  take  up  this  field  and  make  a 
success  is  untrue;  for  while  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  a great  many  men  have 
acted  as  if  this  w’ere  true,  they  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  real  estate 
demands  -as  keen  a mind  as  any  other 
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profession,  and  like  all  other  profes- 
sions, has  something  to  teach  even  the 
oldest. 

In  small  places  where  the  economic 
conditions  are  not  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  and  where  property  values 
are  relatively  stable,  it  is  not  a difficult 
matter  to  determine  the  value  of  realty. 
In  such  places  sales  are  infrequent; 
neighborhoods  do  not  change  their  char- 
acter suddenly;  transportation  facili- 
ties are  not  in  a state  of  constant  de- 
velopment, and  none  of  the  conditions 
that  surround  property  in  large  cities 
are  present  to  influence  values.  In 
valuing  farm  property  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  soil,  crops,  buildings,  loca- 
tion, nearness  to  markets,  etc.  But 
even  here,  outside  influences  are  at  work 
to  enhance  or  diminish  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  farm  values  are  a study 
in  themselves.  The  coming  of  a rail- 
road or  other  large  industry  will  in- 
crease values;  the  closing  of  a large  in- 
dustry will  depress  them.  Even  so 
small  a matter  as  the  advent  of  a five 
and  ten  cent  store  has  been  known  to 
change  the  shopping  center  of  a town 
of  25,000  inhabitants.  In  such  places 
it  is  not  difficult  to  watch  the  realty 
market  and  guide  one’s  self  according- 
ly; but  in  large  cities  like  New  York, 
realty  investments  become  a fine  science, 
and  must  be  viewed  as  such. 

The  Appraiser. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  savings  bank  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
neighborhood  affair;  that  is,  each  bank 
shall  have  its  field  to  cultivate,  and  it  is 
not  only  supposed  to  cultivate  the  field 
thoroughly  in  the  way  of  reaching  out 
for  deposits,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
supposed  to  favor  local  people  in  the 
matter  of  mortgage  loans.  To  this  end 
the  trustees  are  presumed  to  know 
values  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in 
making  loans  the  bank  often  falls  back 
upon  this  knowledge ; but  in  large  cities, 
savings  banks  lose  their  neighborly 
aspect  and  cover  such  a wide  field  that 


to  keep  track  of  values  merely  by 
casual  observation  is  impossible.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  employ 
a man  who  is  a real  estate  expert,  and 
many  banks  have  such  an  officer,  either 
an  official  of  the  bank  or  one  employed 
as  occasion  arises,  whose  business  it  is 
to  value  property.  The  law  in  a great 
many  States  requires  that  mortgage 
loans  shall  only  be  made  after  the 
premises  have  been  examined  by  a com- 
mittee of  trustees,  usually  three,  upon 
whose  valuation  and  report  the  loan  is 
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made.  But  in  cases  w7here  an  appraiser 
is  employed,  the  committee  accept  his 
valuation  and  act  accordingly.  And 
when  loans  aggregating  millions  are 
made  upon  the  judgment  of  one  man, 
his  importance  at  once  becomes  mani- 
fest. This  man  must  not  only  know 
how  to  value  property,  but  must  keep 
track  in  a scientific  way  of  the  changes 
in  ownership,  prices  paid,  leases,  rent- 
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als,  sales  in  the  neighborhood,  assessed 
valuation,  etc. 

Real  Estate  Has  No  “Market." 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  “mar- 
ket” for  real  estate,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  market  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  stocks  and  bonds;  for  only 
in  very  large  cities  is  it  possible  to  sell 
a property  quickly.  Each  property 
stands  by  itself  as  a unit;  while  the 
bond  or  stock  is  one  of  series  of  like 
issues  and  the  value  of  one  affects  the 
value  of  others,  and  it  is  readily  to  be 
seen  that  except  in  rows  of  “flats”  or 
two-family  houses,  no  two  arc  alike, 
and  even  these  are  generally  altered  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  the  varied  tastes 
of  prospective  buyers.  Therefore  the 
value  of  real  estate  must  rest  upon  two 
factors:  opinion  and  capitalized  rent- 
als. The  term  opinion  includes  the 
judgment  of  the  appraiser  as  to  its 
condition,  desirability,  adaptability, 
cost  to  reproduce,  possibilities  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  value,  etc.  The 
term  capitalized  rent  means  what  the 
property  will  show  as  an  investment . 
Some  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
should  govern  to  a large  extent,  while 
others  hold  that  rental  income  is  but  an 
indicator  of  value  and  not  a sure  guide. 

In  order  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  property,  the  appraiser 
must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  past 
sales,  rental  values  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, cost  of  construction,  etc.  Fre- 
quently the  consideration  is  nominal, 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  appraiser 
must  fall  back  upon  other  resources 
than  public  records  for  his  basis  of 
value.  There  are  many  properties  in 
New  York  where  the  land  value  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  building 
with  the  land  as  it  stands — meaning  to 
say,  the  value  of  the  building  has 
passed  into  the  land  and  it  will  become 
profitable  to  tear  down  the  building  in 
order  to  have  the  plot  vacant  again  for 
building  purposes.  The  modern  and 
well-preserved  twelve-story  building  at 
Nassau  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York, 
was  recently  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  one  twice  as  high  and  twice  as 


costly.  Knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  bring  such  changes  about  is  es- 
sential in  passing  upon  the  value  of 
property  subject  to  such  influences. 

Sales. 

The  value  of  anything  which  can  be 
reproduced  idefinitely  can  never  long 
exceed  the  cost  of  reproduction  The 
value  of  land,  however,  is  a monopoly 
or  scarcity  value;  it  depends  upon  the 
supply  and  demand;  the  supply  can- 
not be  increased  and  the  demand  is  a 
changing  factor. 

In  considering  the  value  of  a manu- 
factured article,  we  know  for  a cer- 
tainty that  it  can  be  reproduced  at  some 
price,  except  in  the  case  of  old  paint- 
ings and  antiques,  which,  of  course,  are 
limited  in  their  supply;  but  in  valuing 
land  one  is  confined  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  other  people  think  it  is  worth  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
Each  particular  sale  is  merely  an  evi- 
dence of  what  the  buyer  thinks  the  land 
is  worth.  He  may  have  some  good  rea- 
son for  paying  a particular  price,  and 
this,  of  course,  must  be  known  in  order 
to  correctly  judge  whether  his  opinion 
is  true  or  not.  A man  who  is  pressed 
for  money  and  sells  under  necessity 
lias,  no  doubt,  measured  the  price  of 
his  property  by  his  necessity;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  needs  a particular  site 
for  a particular  purpose,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  enlarge  his  business,  he  may 
not  only  be  willing  to  pay  a larger 
price  than  would  ordinarily  be  ob- 
tained, but  his  very  need  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  owner  to  compel  him 
to  pay  such  a price. 

Therefore,  to  determine  the  value  of 
land  correctly,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
secure  an  opinion  of  a large  number  of 
people  who  would  in  a sense  form  a 
market  for  such  a parcel;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a public  sale,  and  such 
sales  are  the  only  true  indicators  in  the 
large  cities. 

The  selling  price  of  property  ordi- 
narily reflects  the  rental  value,  bu*  this 
may  be  altered  by  the  prospect  of  high- 
er rent  as  the  community  builds  up  and 
the  demand  increases.  Values  do  not 
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always  depend  upon  rentals,  or  rentals 
upon  values;  for  some  high-priced 
property  brings  an  inadequate  return, 
and  some  cheap  property  excessive  re- 
turns, depending  upon  the  amount  of 
business  that  can  be  done  in  that  par- 
ticular location,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  building.  A high  class 
building  does  not  rent  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  a cheap  tenement;  for  while 
a tenement  may  bring  in  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  gross,  or  from  six  to  ten  per 
cant,  net,  good  authority  has  it  that 
some  of  the  best  modern  office  build- 
ings rarely  return  over  three  per  cent. 


Vacant  land  usually  has  no  rental  value 
and  is  not  accepted  as  mortgage  se- 
curity by  any  mortgage  company  in 
Europe  or  by  conservative  companies  in 
this  country. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  rent  is 
a fair  indication  of  values,  for  allowing 
four  to  five  per  cent,  for  running  ex- 
penses, a building  such  as  a two  or 
three  family  house  must  earn  enough  to 
give  the  owner  a fair  return  for  hi*  in- 
vestment, say  five  per  cent.,  and  by 
such  a rule  we  may  capitalize  rents  in 
this  manner;  taking,  first,  the  fair  rent- 
al income  for  the  property,  which  can 
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be  judged  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  the  prevailing  rents,  we  find  that 
one  floor  will  rent  for  fifteen  dollars, 
another  for  fourteen  dollars,  and  the 
third  for  twelve  dollars,  or  forty-one 
dollars,  making  $492  as  the  total  in- 
come from  rents  per  year;  on  a basis  of 
ten  per  cent,  this  would  make  the  prop- 
erty worth  approximately  $5,000,  which 
in  a large  number  of  instances  would 
not  be  an  excessive  price. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all 
property  does  or  can  earn  such  a pro- 
portion ; for  in  country  districts  and 
small  cities  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  property  renting  for  a mere  pit- 
tance alongside  of  city  values.  The 
land  is  cheap  and  carrying  charges 
low  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rent  is 
net,  and  we  might  well  capitalize  rents 
upon  a six  per  cent,  basis.  A mis- 
placed building  will,  of  course,  be  a bad 
renter.  The  structure  must  be  adapted 
to  the  land  and  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions; thus  if  an  expensive  building 
is  put  upon  a cheap  lot,  it  will  prove 
disastrous,  as  also  might  a cheap  build- 
ing upon  an  expensive  lot ; the  two 
must  be  well  balanced,  otherwise  the 
investment  becomes  destroyed.  Prop- 
erty that  is  well  built  carries  less  re- 
pairing charges  than  that  which  is 
flimsily  constructed,  and  the  owner  of 
a fireproof  and  modern  building  might 
well  capitalize  it  on  a five  per  cent, 
basis,  knowing  that  this  five  per  cent, 
would  be  four-fifths  net,  while  a 
flimsily  constructed  tenement,  needing 
constant  repair,  must  necessarily  be 
capitalized  higher,  if  it  is  to  show  any 
returns  at  all. 

The  Margin  of  Safety. 

The  margin  of  safety  in  mortgage 
loans  depends  largely  upon  the  needs  of 
the  borrower,  “aided  and  abetted”  by 
the  willingness  of  the  lender.  Many 
mortgage  loans  carry  “the  limit,”  and 
in  many  cases  the  limit  is  stretched  by 
over-valuation.  In  speculative  ventures 
the  limit  is  generally  asked  for,  and 
some  lenders,  including  savings  banks, 
have  seemed  to  work  upon  the  theory 
that  becase  the  legal  limit  is,  say,  sixty 


per  cent.,  this  should  be  granted  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  making  small  loans  on  homes, 
the  opposite  is  true,  since  the  lender 
instead  of  trying  to  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  he  may  increase  the 
loan,  generally  endeavors  to  keep  it  at 
its  minimum  to  save  the  interest  charge. 
The  tendency  to  mortgage  everything 
is  forcibly  seen  in  the  city,  where  op- 
portunities are  on  every  hand  for  using 
money  to  such  good  purpose  that  it  be- 
comes profitable  to  mortgage  one  prop- 
erty in  order  to  buy  another.  Second 
mortgages  usually  carry  a bonus  and 
high  interest  rates,  and  while  in  some 
instances  are  risky,  they  have  been  the 
basis  of  small  fortunes. 

Practice  in  Europe. 

It  is  interesting  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison to  examine  the  requirements  of 
margin  which  are  met  with  in  Europe, 
in  different  countries,  and  on  different 
classes  of  loans.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment loans  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
value  to  its  peasants  in  Russia  and 
ninety  per  cent,  in  Poland.  The  usual 
limit  is  sixty  per  cent.  The  Hamburg 
Association,  founded  in  1872,  could  loan 
seventy-five  per  cent.  In  Germany,  gen- 
erally, the  limit  is  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  of  the  value,  though 
the  Prussian  Central  Boden  Credit,  one 
of  the  largest  of  their  mortgage  com- 
panies, is  limited  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  buildings  and  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
land,  while  on  vineyards  and  forests 
the  limit  is  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent.  The  Deutsche  Grandschuld- 
banke  of  Berlin  is  limited  on  farm 
loans  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  Bava- 
rian Mortgage  Company  of  Munich  to 
fifty  per  cent.  Other  German  compa- 
nies are  restricted  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  or  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  land  value,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  buildings. 
There  is  quite  generally  a tendency  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  to  distinguish 
between  the  land  value  and  the  value  of 
the  buildings.  This  is,  no  doubt,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  loans  are  com- 
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monly  for  a long  period  of  years,  the 
terms  of  fifty  and  seventy-five  years 
being  by  no  means  unusual  there,  and 
the  depreciation  of  buildings  from  age 
during  the  life  of  the  loan  being  very 
considerable. 

Turning  to  other  countries,  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  France  is  limited  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  except  on  forests  and 
vineyards,  where  the  limit  is  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent.  In  Italy, 
the  limit  for  mortgage  companies,  orig- 
inally placed  at  fifty  per  cent.,  was 
raised  in  1881  to  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent.,  though  the  loans  of 
associations  are  still  kept  under  fifty 
per  cent.  In  Russia,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Credit  Association  is  limited  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  associations  in  Belgium,  though  the 
mortgage  companies  there  loan  up  to 
sixtv-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  The 
largest  mortgage  company  in  Austria 
is  limited  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  Den- 
mark, the  companies  are  limited  to 
sixty  per  cent,  on  land  and  fifty  per 
cent,  on  buildings,  while  the  associa- 
tions are  limited  to  fifty  per  cent,  on 
land  and  forty  per  cent,  on  buildings. 
In  Norway,  the  limit  is  sixty  per  cent, 
on  all  farm  loans  and  loans  in  Christ- 
iania and  Bergen,  while  it  is  forty  per 
cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  other  towns. 
In  Sweden,  the  limit  is  generally  fifty 
per  cent.,  though  the  Stockholm  Mort- 
gage Company  has  been  raised  to  sixty 
per  cent.  In  Argentine  and  Mexico  the 
limit  is  also  fifty  per  cent.  The  limita- 
tion in  Germany  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  terms  of  rentals,  the  German  Mort- 
gage Bank  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  be- 
ing limited  to  ten  times  the  official  as- 
sessed income  in  cities,  and  twenty-five 
times  the  assessed  income  on  estates, 
and  the  South  German  Mortgage  Com- 
pany to  twenty  times  the  net  income. 

To  summarize  the  result  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  margins  required  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  limitation  on  loans  varies  from 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  security, 
and  that  with  few  exceptions  the  limi- 


tation varies  between  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  and  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  of  the  value.* 

Cost. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  a building, 
there  is  no  absolutely  accurate  method. 
Some  appraisers  employ  the  foot-front 
rule,  while  others  use  the  cubic-foot 
rule.  The  cost  of  various  classes  of 
buildings  has  been  ascertained  with 
enough  accuracy  to  make  the  following 
rules  a fair  guide  in  the  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  a new  building  :f 

Brick  tenements,  old  buildings,  8 to 
12  cents  per  cubic  foot;  new  law  tene- 
ments, non-fireproof,  15  to  25  cents  per 
cubic  foot;  high  class  apartments,  fire- 
proof, 25  to  45  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
store  and  loft  buildings,  non-fireproof, 
12  cents  per  cubic  foot;  new  law  mer- 
cantile buildings,  fireproof,  25  to  35 
cents  per  cubic  foot;  office  buildings, 
fireproof,  35  to  60  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

There  will  be  variations,  of  course, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
work,  the  decorations,  plumbing,  trim, 
etc.,  but  these  figures  give  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  building.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  building.  A two-farailv 
dwelling  costs  but  little  outside  of  taxes 
and  insurance,  while  an  office  building 
or  elevator  apartment  has  the  added  ex- 
pense of  elevator  service,  attendants, 
heat,  light,  etc.  A poorly  built  build- 
ing costs  much  more  to  maintain  than 
a well  constructed  one,  since  it  is  con- 
stantly running  down  and  in  need  of 
repairs.  The  plumbing  goes  wrong, 
ceilings  fall,  tenement  house  violations 
are  filed  against  it,  and  all  these  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  up-keep. 

Income. 

The  income  from  any  property  de- 
pends upon  its  desirability  and  adapta- 
bility to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 


* Practical  Real  Estate  Methods,  Page  195. 
fFigures  supplied  by  Mr.  John  J.  Pulleyn, 
Comptroller,  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank,  New  York,  a recognized  authority  on 
mortgage  loans. 
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been  constructed.  If  a loft,  there  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  light  and 
air,  location  in  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar trade  for  which  it  is  intended,  near- 
ness to  shipping  facilities,  etc.  If  an 
apartment  or  flat,  the  class  of  tenants 
to  be  attracted,  the  neighborhood,  nuis- 
ances and  transportation  facilities.  A 


well  built  and  well  arranged  apartment 
will  command  a better  class  of  tenants 
and  stand  higher  rents  than  one  that 
is  merely  speculative.  If  light,  air  and 
arrangement  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
quality  is  maintained,  the  original  rent 
may  be  steadily  adhered  to,  and  where 
the  market  is  not  over  crowded,  the 
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question  of  vacancies  will  not  be  seri- 
ous; but  as  a general  proposition,  cap- 
italized rents  is  a fair  basis  of  value, 
and  when  proper  deductions  are  made 
for  vacancies  this  method  affords  a 
good  test  of  values, — unless  the  rents 
are  inflated  and  fictitious, — as  is  often 
the  case  in  speculative  buildings. 

Safeguards. 

It  remains  to  suggest  how  the  various 
elements  of  risk  may  be  guarded 
against.  First  of  all  there  should  be 
an  ample  margin  to  allow  for  contin- 
gencies, and  to  this  end  it  is  essential 
that  the  appraisal  be  made  with  good 
judgment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  loans  made  by  savings  banks  car- 
ry “all  the  traffic  will  bear”  and  some- 
times more.  And  especially  is  this  true 
in  cases  where  the  savings  bank  is  com- 
mercialized. Errors  of  judgment  there 
will  be  as  long  as  men  are  human  and 
cannot  look  far  into  the  future;  but  no 
changes  in  realty  are  so  sudden  that 
they  may  not  be  guarded  against.  The 
New  York  Times  of  March  25  con- 
tained a news  item  from  Massachusetts, 
stating  that  the  Bank  Commissioner 
of  that  State  had  filed  a complaint 
against  five  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Greenfield  Savings 
Bank  for  alleged  violation  of  the  sav- 
ing bank  law  of  the  State,  in  making 
excessive  loans.  In  a short  time  the 
sum  of  $288,000  had  been  charged  off 
for  losses  from  this  cause.  One  loan 
of  $153,000  was  made  on  a hotel  prop- 
erty that  brought  only  $35,000  on  sale. 
The  bill  charges  that  the  committee  not 
only  made  loans  in  excess  of  the  legal 
ratio  (sixty  per  cent.),  but  in  some 
cases  loaned  more  than  the  total  value 
of  the  property . 

Another  danger  arises  from  depreci- 
ation in  value,  due  to  causes  that  may 
be  termed  economic.  Of  this  character 
are  those  resulting  from  the  changes 
in  neighborhoods,  mentioned  above. 
Against  this  there  can  be  but  one  check, 
and  that  is  frequent  re-valuation  and 
careful  watch  of  the  realty  movements, 
These  movements  are  not  usually  of 
sudden  occurrence  and  can  be  guarded 


against.  Changes  in  assessed  valuation 
often  indicate  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  while  not  a true  index  of 
values,  often  afford  a starting  point  for 
such  work. 

In  New  York  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
tax  bureau  to  tax  full  value,  and  while 
this  may  in  certain  cases  prove  other- 
wise, yet  the  aim  is  to  assess  each  par- 
cel at  its  fair  market  value. 

Realty  Movements. 

One  point  to  be  watched  and  care- 
fully guarded  against  in  making  mort- 
gage loans  is  the  loss  in  values  through 
changes  in  the  internal  structure  of  a 
city.  This  is  due  to  many  causes,  such 
as  the  building  of  bridges,  abandon- 
ment of  ferries,  changes  m transporta- 
tion lines,  the  crowding  out  of  resi- 
dences by  business  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  etc.  The  first  cause  is 
noticeably  true  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  building  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge,  which  ultimately 
caused  the  ferries  to  be  temporarily 
abandoned,  turned  the  tide  of  travel 
over  the  bridge  and  left  the  lower  end 
of  Broadway  more  or  less  deserted.  The 
building  of  the  Queensborough  Bridge 
has  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  Long 
Island  City  and  also  the  region  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  bridge  terminal 
in  New  York.  Such  changes  either  im- 
prove or  damage  the  property  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  must  be  carefully 
watched.  The  building  of  subways  also 
has  a marked  effect  upon  property, 
usually  for  the  better. 

There  is  always  going  on  in  large 
cities  a movement  of  the  best  stores  in 
the  direction  of  the  residential  districts. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  storekeepers 
find  it  advisable  to  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  their  customers;  thus  the  old 
shopping  center  of  New  York  at  Sixth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street  has 
moved  up  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  Such  movements  leave 
sort  of  a vacuum  behind,  which  is  filled 
up  by  cheaper  stores,  wholesale  houses, 
etc.  And  unless  the  growth  of  the  city 
is  rapid  enough  to  make  wholesale 
property  worth  as  much  as  the  retail 
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property  formerly  was,  there  is  quite 
likely  to  be  a drop  in  values. 

Property  used  for  wholesale  pur- 
poses is  quite  apt  to  locate  between  the 
shopping  districts  and  the  terminals 
and  wharves,  so  -is  to  be  able  to  handle 
goods  cheaply  and  yet  be  in  a location 
convenient  for  its  customers.  Where 
the  transportation  is  largely  by  water 
such  business  is  apt  to  center  around  the 
waterfront,  and  when  the  railroad 
comes  in  with  competition  and  takes 
the  prestige  away  from  the  water  route, 
changes  are  likely  to  follow  in  values  in 
dock  properties. 

In  the  case  of  residence  property, 
social  reasons  enter  in  largely  to  deter- 
mine values,  which  are  usually  high. 
As  the  transportation  systems  are  im- 
proved, such  property  moves  away  from 
business  centers  to  more  quiet  neigh- 
borhoods. Such  property  is  seriously 
affected  by  nuisances  of  any  kind,  and 
such  should  be  carefully  watched.  Of 
such  a character  would  be  stables,  hos- 
pitals, armories  (making  a “dead” 
block),  properties  rented  to  negroes, 
Italians,  etc. 

Warnings. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  danger  in 
real  estate  loans  is  tardy  payment  of 
interest  and  taxes.  This  indicates  that 
the  borrower  is  sailing  close  to  the  wind 
and  his  mortgage  instead  of  being  a 
help  to  him  has  proved  a dragweight. 
There  are  two  safeguards  against  this: 
First  to  insist  upon  prompt  payment  of 
the  interest  and  taxes.  This  can  be 
done.  But  if  the  borrower  is  given  to 
understand  that  “any  old  time  will  do,” 
he  is  apt  to  take  any  old  time  to  do  it. 
In  a certain  savings  bank  where 
promptness  was  not  the  rule,  this  habit 
became  chronic.  Notices  were  never 


sent  out  in  advance.  When  the  inter- 
est was  thirty  days  overdue,  notice  was 
mailed  requesting  prompt  payment. 
This  brought  some  into  the  fold.  A 
month  or  two  later  another  notice  went 
out.  Little  or  no  response.  Again  a 
notice  a month  later.  No  response. 
Then  a personal  visit  by  one  of  the 
clerks.  Result:  Promises,  ardent,  and 
excuses,  plausible,  but  no  adequate  re- 
sults. By  this  time  the  interest  was  six 
months  overdue  and  the  time  to  report 
to  the  Department  of  Banking  was  at 
hand.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  one  of  the  officers  usually  ad- 
vanced the  interest  himself  and  took 
his  chances.  Even  a letter  from  the 
bank’s  attorney  in  many  cases  elicited 
but  little  response,  for  the  borrower 
had  been  educated  to  the  point  of  know- 
ing the  bank  did  not  “mean  business,” 
and  treated  the  whole  affair  somewhat 
as  a joke.  It  would  have  been  a kind- 
ness to  many  of  the  mortgagors  to  have 
been  rigid  in  requiring  promptness, — 
not  being  harsh  or  unkind,  but  simply 
as  a business  proposition,  insisting  upon 
due  diligence  in  the  payment  of  that 
which  was  justly  its  due. 

Another  safeguard  which  is  coming 
to  be  given  serious  attention  in  the 
making  of  real  estate  mortgages  is  the 
part  payment  or  amortization  plan.  By 
this  method  a monthly  payment  is  made 
which  includes  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal, and  in  the  course  of  time  the  loan 
is  discharged.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  payments  are  small 
and  can  be  watched  closely  and  kept  up 
to  date;  and  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
is  constantly  being  reduced,  the  mar- 
gin at  the  beginning  may  be  increased, 
making  home  owning  much  easier  for 
the  poor  man. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Ohio— July  5,  6 and  7,  Cedar  Point;  Secre- 
tary, S.  B.  Rankin,  South  Charleston. 
Wisconsin — July  12  and  13,  Milwaukee; 
Secretary,  George  D.  Bartlett,  Mil- 
waukee. 


American  Institute  op  Banking — Septem- 
ber 7 and  9,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Secretary, 
George  E.  Allen,  N.  Y. 

Illinois — October,  Springfield;  Secretary, 
R.  L.  Crampton,  Chicago. 
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DEMAND  LOANS 

By  William  M.  Rosendale,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Market  & Fulton 
National  Bank,  New  York 


TT  is  impossible  to  express  a hard 
A and  fast  rule  governing  securities 
pledged  for  loans,  for  the  reason  that 
the  nature  of  the  loan  is  dependent 
upon  the  contract  between  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender.  As  a general 
rule,  twenty  per  cent,  margin  is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  good.  In  some  cases 
even  greater  margins  are  required. 
Where  high  grade  bonds  form  the  se- 
curity a much  smaller  margin  is  re- 
quired. During  the  panic  days  of  1907, 
forty  per  cent,  margin  was  in  certain 
cases  demanded  by  the  banks  on  loans. 
Some  lenders  insist  on  all  dividend 
paying  railroads,  others  are  willing  to 
lend  on  various  mixtures  of  railroads 
and  industrials,  and  this  is  the  general 
rule.  The  ordinary  Wall  Street  loan 
is  secured  by  about  sixty  per  cent,  rail- 
roads and  forty  per  cent,  industrials, 
sometimes  half  and  half,  sometimes  all 
industrials.  Generally  in  the  case  of  a 
preponderance  of  industrials  a slight 
advance  over  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est is  asked. 

The  Stock  Exchange  ticker  informs 
all  investors  or  intending  investors 
daily  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  can 
buy  or  sell  securities  on  the  active  list 
of  the  exchange.  Margins  on  loans  are 
less  liable  to  be  quickly  wiped  out  or 
impaired  when  secured  by  a line  of 
mixed  collateral  than  secured  by  one 
security,  even  if  it  be  of  a particular 
merit. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
no  set  rules  governing  loans.  The  pay- 
ment of  call  loans  may  be  demanded 
up  to  one  o’clock,  and  custom  requires 
that  they  shall  be  paid  by  two  o’clock. 
The  law,  however,  gives  them  until 
three  o’clock.  The  time  up  to  which 
renewals  may  be  made  on  call  loans  is 
one  o’clock.  The  renewal  rate  on  call 
loans  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 


supply  and  demand  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  any  time 
before  one  o’clock.  After  the  Stock 
Exchange  rate  has  been  communicated 
to  the  various  offices,  renewals  of  the 
entire  list  are  made  on  that  basis  be- 
tween lender  and  the  borrower  direct. 
The  rate  of  money  after  one  o’clock 
frequently  differs  from  the  renewal 
rate. 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
pledged  by  brokers  are  securities  pur- 
chased by  them  for  their  customers,  and 
is  stock  that  the  customers  have  or- 
dered to  be  carried  on  margin. 

While  occasionally  a loan  is  made  on 
a note  backed  only  by  the  maker’s 
credit,  most  loans  are  secured  by  some 
evidence  of  actual  property,  such  as 
bonds,  stocks,  bills  of  lading  or  ware- 
house receipts.  With  these  securities  a 
promissory  note  is  given.  This  note 
has  a pledge  of  collateral  scheduled 
therein  so  worded  that  whenever  the 
bank  deems  it  proper  it  may  call  for 
additional  security. 

A margin  must  be  maintained  and  in 
default  the  note  provides  that  the  loan 
becomes  immediately  due  and  the  se- 
curities therein  pledged  may  be  sold 
without  notice  at  public  or  private  sale 
to  pay  the  loan  or  any  other  indebted- 
ness due  by  the  maker. 

Under  the  law  of  New  York  State  a 
bank  would  have  the  right  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  collateral  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  general  indebtedness  of  the 
maker  of  such  a note.  Cases  have  oc- 
curred where  the  statement  (any  other 
indebtedness)  was  not  in  the  note  and 
attempts  to  apply  unused  portions  of 
the  proceeds  to  other  indebtedness  have 
not  been  successful. 

Where  personal  property  is  specific- 
ally assigned  as  collateral  or  pledged 
for  a particular  debt  or  loan,  it  cannot 
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be  held  arbitrarily  for  any  other  debt 
or  advances. 

In  the  case  of  Duncan  vs.  Brennan 
(83  N.  Y.  487),  Duncan,  Sherman  & 
Co.,  bankers,  loaned  to  Boyd  & Hob- 
son $10,000.00  on  pledge  of  certain 
warehouse  receipts  for  whiskey,  and 
subsequently  the  loan  was  paid,  and  the 
sheriff  of  New  York  County  attempted 
to  levy  on  the  whiskey  under  an  execu- 
tion upon  a judgment  against  Boyd  & 
Hobson.  The  bankers  claimed  that 
Boyd  & Hobson  were  indebted  to  them 
for  specific  advances  and  claimed  the 
right  to  hold  the  warehouse  receipts  as 
security  for  Boyd  & Hobson’s  indebt- 
edness to  them.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
held : — Personal  property  specifically 
pledged  for  a particular  loan  cannot  in 
the  absence  of  a special  agreement  be 
held  by  the  pledgee  for  any  other  ad- 
vances. The  general  lien  which  bank- 
ers hold  upon  securities  deposited  with 
them  to  secure  the  payment  of  a spe- 
cific account  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  other  claims. 

In  speaking  on  this  very  subject,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
Reynes  vs.  Dumont  (130  U.  S.  354), 
holds: — A banker’s  lien  rests  upon  the 
presumption  of  credit  extended  in  faith 
of  securities  in  possession  or  expect- 
ancy, and  does  not  arise  in  reference  to 
securities  in  possession  of  a bank  un- 
der circumstances,  or  where  there  is  a 
particular  mode  of  dealing  inconsistent 
with  such  lien. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
State,  in  Wyckoff  vs.  Anthony  (90 
N.  Y.  442),  hold:  “ Where  securities  are 
pledged  to  a banker  or  broker  for  the 
payment  of  a particular  loan  or  debt, 
he  has  no  lien  upon  the  securities  for  a 
general  balance,  or  for  the  payment  of 
other  claims." 

Temporary  injunctions  were  issued  in 
October,  1907,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
collateral  which  would  result  in  a sac- 
rifice of  securities  owing  to  panicky 
conditions,  the  injunctions  were  dis- 
missed and  not  made  permanent,  the 
court  holding  that  the  form  of  note 
already  described  give  them  right  to 
sell. 

Certificates  of  stock  received  as  se- 


curity should  be  dated,  signed,  sealed 
and  duly  attested  by  the  Registrar. 
Powers  of  Attorney  upon  the  back  of 
certificates  should  be  carefully  filled  in, 
leaving  the  name  of  attorney  and  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  transfer  shall  be 
made  in  blank. 

The  signature  to  the  power  must  cor- 
respond with  the  signature  upon  the 
face  of  the  certificate  and  should  be 
witnessed.  Bonds  offered  as  collateral 
should  be  closely  scanned  to  note  if 
registered.  If  so,  a power  of  attorney 
must  accompany.  Signature,  date, 
seal  and  next  maturing  coupon  must 
all  be  in  place.  When  a portion  of 
the  securities  is  withdrawn,  care  should 
be  exercised  that  a payment  is  made 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  with- 
drawn securities  and  in  case  of  sub- 
stitution that  the  value  of  the  security 
be  not  lessened. 

Sometimes  a dishonest  broker  will 
put  up  securities  that  he  has  no  claim 
on,  but  if  to  all  general  appearances 
the  securities  are  properly  assigned, 
the  loaning  bank  has  good  title  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  William  W.  Tracy  & 
Company,  bankrupts,  United  States 
District  Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  Judge  Holt:  The  National 
City  Bank  received  for  collection  a 
draft,  to  which  was  attached  Certifi- 
cates of  Stock,  and  its  messenger  took 
the  same  to  the  office  of  Tracy  & Com- 
pany, where  he  presented  the  draft 
for  payment,  and  left  it  with  them  for 
examination.  It  being  the  custom  of 
National  City  Bank  to  leave  drafts  and 
the  stock  attached  so  that  the  banker 
could  look  into  the  transaction  and  be- 
fore three  o’clock  the  custom  required 
the  banker  to  send  a certified  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  draft  to  the  National 
City  Bank.  Tracy  & Company,  instead 
of  following  out  the  custom,  as  soon  as 
the  messeger  left,  took  the  certificates 
of  stock  from  the  draft  and  pledged 
them  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada as  security,  and  after  three  o’clock 
sent  to  the  National  City  Bank  an  un- 
certified check. 

The  next  morning  the  National  City 
Bank  demanded  a certified  check  or  the 
return  of  the  draft  with  the  stock  at- 
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tached.  The  National  City  Bank  then 
brought  proceedings  to  recover  their 
stock,  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as 
the  draft  was  not  paid,  title  to  the  stock 
had  not  passed  to  Tracy  & Company, 
and,  therefore,  the  stock  was  illegally 
pledged  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada and  the  National  City  Bank  was 
entitled  to  the  return  of  the  stock.  The 
Court  held  that  when  the  National  City 
Bank’s  messenger  left  the  stock  and 
draft  with  Tracy  & Company,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  that  prevailed, 
title  to  the  stock  did  not  pass  to  Tracy 
& Company,  and  that  Tracy  & Com- 
pany had  no  right  to  pledge  the  stock 
with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  stock  was  all  properly 
endorsed  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada was  an  innocent  party  who  had 
parted  with  value  on  the  strength  of 
the  certificates  of  stock,  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  stock  to  pay  their  loan. 

(Although  the  broker  has  no  right  to 
pledge  the  stock,  and  in  pledging  it  is 
guilty  of  larceny,  nevertheless,  by  rea- 
son of  the  circumstances  that  the  stock 
was  duly  endorsed  with  a transfer  in 
blank,  executed  by  the  real  owner,  the 
real  owner  exposes  himself  to  the  risk 
of  losing  his  stock  if  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  pledged  in  good  faith  for 
a valuable  consideration  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  it  in  order  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  his  advances.) 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  J.  A.  McIntyre  & Com- 
pany bankruptcy  matter  decided  the 
same  principle  of  law,  although  the 
facts  were  different. 

In  the  matter  of  McIntyre  & Com- 
pany, bankrupts.  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judges  Lacombe, 
Ward  and  Noyes: — One  Pippey  left  a 
certificate  of  eighteen  shares  of  Pull- 
man Co.  common  stock  duly  endorsed 
with  McIntyre  & Co.  as  security  for 
transactions  thereafter  to  be  had  be- 
tween them,  but  no  authority  to  re- 
pledge  the  stock  being  given  to  Mc- 
Intyre & Co.  Thereafter  transactions 
were  had;  some  stock  was  bought  and 
sold,  and  on  April  9 all  pending  trans- 
actions were  closed  out  and  the  firm 


owed  to  Pippey  about  $500.00  and  had 
his  Pullman  Co.  stock.  Thereafter  Mc- 
Intyre & Co.  pledged  Pippey ’s  Pullman 
stock  with  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Co. 
as  a substitute  collateral  security  for  a 
loan  of  $200,000.00.  The  Trust  Com- 
pany liquidated  its  claim  of  $200,- 
000.00  by  selling  securities,  but  re- 
tained the  eighteen  shares  of  Pullman 
Co.,  which  was  subsequently  returned 
by  the  Trust  Company  to  the  Receiver 
in  Bankruptcy  of  McIntyre  & Co. 
Thereupon  Pippey  made  a motion  to 
compel  the  return  by  the  Receiver  in 
Bankruptcy  of  the  eighteen  shares  of 
Pullman  Co. 

The  Court  said  the  stock  was  de- 
posited with  McIntyre  & Co.  merely  as 
security  to  protect  them  against  any 
loss  from  transactions  on  the  market 
for  Pippey 's  account.  The  firm  had  no 
right  to  pledge  them  for  any  of  its  own 
debts.  When  it  did  pledge  them  to  the 
Trust  Company  the  day  before  its  fail- 
ure, the  firm  had  no  transaction  pend- 
ing and  was  itself  indebted  to  Pippey. 
This  was  a larceny  of  his  stock;  no  one 
disputes  that  proposition.  By  reason 
of  the  circumstances  that  when  he  left 
the  certificate  with  the  brokers,  it  was 
duly  endorsed  with  a transfer  in  blank 
executed  by  himself,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  risk  of  losing  his  stock  if  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  pledged,  in  good 
faith  for  a valuable  consideration, 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  it  in  order  to 
secure  payment  of  his  advances.  That 
would  be  solely  because  Pippey  would 
be  estopped  from  asserting  his  title 
against  the  person  who  had  parted  with 
value  on  the  faith  of  the  transfer  he 
had  signed.  But  the  pledgee  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  the  Pullman 
stock;  it  has  repaid  itself  from  other 
items  of  the  pledged  property;  it  no 
longer  has  any  lien  on  such  property; 
it  can  no  longer  avail  of  any  doctrine 
of  estoppel;  Pippey’s  title  to  his  stock 
is  absolute,  he  is  entitled  to  the  certifi- 
cate which  represents  that  title.  The 
trustees  in  the  language  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  “have  no  better 
right  in  it  than  the  bankrupt.” 

A large  number  of  our  banks  make 
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loans  for  correspondents,  using  same 
care  as  with  their  own  loans. 

Where  one  bank  acts  as  an  agent  for 
another  in  loaning  funds  it  is  only  re- 
quired to  use  the  ordinary  care  which 
is  customary  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  that  nature,  that  is,  the  bank  is 
not  a guarantor. 

A bank  receiving  money  for  invest- 
ment even  without  compensation  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  or  injuries  re- 
sulting from  want  or  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary skill  or  knowledge. 

The  omission  of  a bank  upon  accept- 
ing shares  of  stock  as  collateral  secur- 
ity to  present  them  for  verification 
where  there  is  nothing  upon  their  face 
calculating  to  raise  suspicion  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  charge  the  bank  with  negli- 
gence. 

If  the  number  of  shares  represented 
by  the  certificates  accepted  as  collateral 
has  been  raised  by  a forgery  so  skill- 
fully and  deftly  executed  that  no  ordi- 
nary skill  exercised  upon  a reasonable 
examination  would  have  disclosed  the 
fraud  or  raised  suspicion,  the  bank  is 
not  liable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Clinton  National 
Bank,  of  Connecticut,  against  the  Na- 
tional Park  Bank,  of  New  York  (37 
App.  Div.  601),  the  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  a Connecticut  banking  cor- 
poration which  received  from  the  latter 
the  following  letter:  “Please  receive  of 
Messrs.  Quigley  & Tuttle  their  demand 
note  for  $5,000.00  payable  to  our  or- 
der at  the  National  Park  Bank,  rate 
seven  per  cent.,  with  $7,000.00  City  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  six  per  cent,  street 
improvement  bonds  as  collateral,  and 
hand  them  the  enclosed  draft  on  you 
for  $5,000.00,“  is  only  bound  to  give 
the  bonds  when  deposited  such  an  ex- 
amination as  is  customary  among  bank- 
ers engaged  in  the  same  transactions 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  clerk  who  received 
the  bonds,  which  subsequently  proved 
to  be  spurious,  only  looked  at  the  backs 
of  them  to  see  that  they  aggregated  the 
amount  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  in- 
struction, but  did  not  open  them,  and 
that,  had  he  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  apparent  that  the  coupons  and  the 


bonds  were  printed  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper  of  slightly  different  shades 
and  were  not  sealed,  does  not  show 
negligence  as  will  render  the  corre- 
spondent liable  to  its  principal,  where 
it  appears  that  the  business  of  loaning 
money  upon  municipal  bonds  is  trans- 
acted very  largely  upon  confidence  in 
the  character  of  the  persons  with  whom 
such  dealings  are  had;  that  the  almost 
invariable  custom  of  bankers  in  receiv- 
ing such  collateral  is  to  examine  the 
outside  of  the  security  to  see  whether 
it  purports  to  be  of  the  amount  called 
for,  whether  the  going  coupon  is  at- 
tached to  the  bond,  and  if  the  bond 
purports  to  be  registered,  whether  it 
bears  the  certificate  of  registration;  and 
where  it  further  appears  that  it  would 
be  impracticable,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  such  transactions,  to  give  the  se- 
curities anything  more  than  such  a 
cursory  examination. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  corre- 
spondent acted  gratuitously  in  receiv- 
ing the  bonds  for  its  principal. 

Bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  re- 
ceipts should  be  properly  assigned  to 
the  bank.  The  following  interesting 
case  on  forged  bills  of  lading  has  been 
recently  decided: 

Springs  vs.  Hanover  National  Bank. 
Knight,  Yancey  & Co.  drew  a draft  for 
$39,000.00  on  Springs  & Co.,  to  which 
was  attached  bills  of  lading  for  cotton, 
but  no  reference  was  made  in  the  draft 
to  the  bills  of  lading.  Knight,  Yancey 
& Co.  had  the  drafts,  with  the  bills  of 
lading  attached,  discounted  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama, which  bank  forwarded  the  drafts 
with  the  bills  of  lading  attached  to  the 
Hanover  National  Bank  of  New  York 
for  collection,  w?ho  presented  the  draft 
to  Springs  & Co.  who  paid  it,  and  the 
Hanover  Bank  remitted  the  proceeds  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Decatur. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Springs  & Co.  dis- 
covered that  the  bills  of  lading  were 
forgeries  and  demanded  of  the  Han- 
over National  Bank  their  $39,000.00, 
and  it  not  being  paid,  brought  suit, 
claiming  that  they  paid  the  $39,000.00 
to  the  Hanover  National  Bank  under  a 
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mistake  of  fact,  and  were  therefore  en- 
titled to  recover  it  back.  The  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  recover,  because  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Decatur  were  bona  fide  hold- 
ers for  value,  and  the  Hanover  Nation- 
al Bank  acted  merely  as  the  agent  of 
the  Decatur  Bank.  That  neither  the 
Decatur  Bank  nor  the  Hanover  Bank 
knew  that  the  bills  of  lading  wfere 


forged.  They  did  not  guarantee  the 
validity  of  the  collateral. 

If  the  draft  had  mentioned  the  bill 
of  lading  and  had  been  drawn  against 
it,  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  all  prob- 
ability would  have  been  for  the  plaint- 
iff, because  in  that  case  the  acceptance 
of  the  draft  would  not  have  been  abso- 
lute, but  would  have  been  against  the 
bill  of  lading. 


TRUST  COMPANIES 

Conducted  by  Clay  Herrick 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE 


¥7  ASILY  the  most  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  trust  companies 
during  recent  years  is  the  admission  of 
trust  companies  to  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  in  May,  1911.  The 
event  is  of  national  interest,  both  be- 
cause the  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
New  York  hold  deposits  for  most  of 
the  financial  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  because  the  settlement  of  this 
long-discussed  question  in  the  financial 
center  of  the  Nation  must  have  a de- 
cided influence  in  its  settlement  in  the 
smaller  clearing-house  cities.  The  event 
is  also  of  interest  not  only  to  all  finan- 
cial institutions,  but  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, for  it  means  a great  step  forward 
in  two  important  particulars, — the 
more  thorough  regulation  of  trust  com- 
panies as  well  as  banks  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  cooperation  of  most  of  the 
strong  financial  institutions  of  that  city. 
Both  of  these  features  will  be  of  pow- 
erful effect  in  frustrating  attempts  at 
wildcat  banking,  and  in  checking  any 
unnecessary  tendency  to  panic  in  trou- 
blous times. 

The  decision  marks  the  triumph  of 
common  sense  and  of  mutual  conces- 
sions in  a discussion  which  has  occupied 
attention  intermittently  for  a number 
of  years.  Various  plans  for  trust  com- 
pany clearings  have  been  suggested. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  seriously  pro- 


posed to  organize  a special  bank  for 
trust  companies,  which  should  as  a 
member  of  the  clearing  house  make  the 
exchanges  for  the  trust  companies. 
More  recently  there  has  been  talk  of 
the  trust  companies  organizing  a clear- 
ing house  of  their  own. 

The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion  when,  on  May  9, 
1911,  the  members  of  the  clearing 
house,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
adopted  the  report  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted one  week  before  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  trust  company  relations.  Trust 
companies  having  capital  stock  of  one 
million  dollars  or  more  were  made 
eligible  upon  condition  of  their  main- 
taining a cash  reserve  of  fifteen  per 
centum  in  their  own  vaults  and  a re- 
serve of  ten  per  centum  on  deposit  with 
members  of  the  association'  who  carry  a 
twenty-five  per  centum  cash  reserve  in 
their  own  vaults.  They  are  also,  of 
course,  to  submit  to  the  regular  exam- 
inations of  the  association,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  the  manager  for  publication  a 
weekly  report  of  average  daily  condi- 
tion, and  of  actual  condition  at  the 
close  of  business  on  each  Friday. 

Of  the  forty-four  trust  companies  in 
Greater  New  York,  thirty  are  now 
eligible  to  membership  under  the  one- 
million-dollar-capital  rule.  The  com- 
bined capital  of  these  thirty  companies 
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exceeds  $55,000,000,  and  their  aggre- 
gate resources  are  more  than  $1,300,- 
000,000.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing figures  as  of  December  31,  1910, 
are  of  interest,  showing  as  they  do  the 
relative  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks,  trust  companies,  State  banks 
and  savings  banks  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Greater  New  York: — 


Capital. 

57  National  banks  $122,202,000 

44  Trust  companies  63,206,000 

52  State  banks  23,975,000 

53  Savings  banks  

206  banks  $209,383,000 


tee,  traced  the  history  of  the  movement 
to  better  regulate  the  trust  companies 
and  compel  larger  reserves,  in  which 
he  had  taken  an  active  part,  and  called 
attention  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
now  by  the  admission  of  the  trust  com- 
panies to  the  clearing  house.  After 
reference  to  the  objections,  he  said: 
“But,  gentlemen,  besides  these  narrow 


Surplus 
and  Profits. 
$176,572,100 
175,811,500 
38,886,100 
78,219,874 


Gross 
Deposits. 
$1,431,843,100 
1,1 18,217,600 
408,105,600 
1,048,210,877 


Total 

Resources. 

$1,787,812,500 

1,392,025,000 

470,966,700 

1,158,809,900 


$469,489,574  $4,006,377,177  $4,809,514,100 


Just  how  many  of  the  eligible  trust 
companies  will  ultimately  accept  the_  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  clearing  house 
can  not  now  be  stated,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a large  majority  will  do  so.  At 
this  writing,  fifteen  companies  have 
been  admitted.  There  is  some  indica- 
tion that  two  or  three  of  the  ultra  con- 
servative companies  are  not  inclined  to 
enter,  but  it  seems  probable  that  all  the 
others  will  do  so  within  the  near  future. 

The  essential  concessions  made  by 
the  trust  companies  in  entering  the 
clearing  house  are  the  maintenance  of 
a twenty-five  per  cent,  reserve,  and  the 
submission  to  the  various  rules  of  the 
association,  including  close  supervision 
and  examination.  The  latter  will,  of 
course,  promote  more  careful  methods, 
and  should  not  be  objected  to  by  well 
managed  companies.  Regarding  the 
increased  reserve  wdiich  must  be  main- 
tained, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
one  trust  company,  the  Manhattan, 
which  has  for  eighteen  years  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  the  clearing  house 
(through  the  Chase  National  Bank) 
has  not  only  increased  its  deposits 
many  times  over,  but  has  during  the 
eighteen  years  raised  its  surplus  from 
$225,395  to  $2,197,000,  indicating  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  reserve  has  not 
seriously  interfered  with  profits. 

In  advocating  the  admission  of  the 
trust  companies,  William  A.  Nash, 
chairman  of  the  clearing-house  commit- 


and  technical  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments there  is  a wider  and  broader  rea- 
son for  our  action  to-day  which  has 
pressed  upon  me  ever  since  this  move- 
ment was  first  started.  We  are  doing 
more  than  admitting  trust  companies 
to  our  clearings.  We  are  consolidating 
and  controlling  the  banking  powers  of 
New  York.  We  are  performing  a na- 
tional service  and  duty.  We  are  as- 
sisting the  reform  of  our  national 
finances  by  organizing  the  first  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  under  a yet 
unborn  law,  but  which  I believe  is 
speedily  to  have  life  and  vigor.  We 
can  make  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
country's  financial  well-being  by  what 
we  do  here  to-day." 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a dear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


UNAUTHORIZED  FILLING  OF 
BLANKS 

LEAVING  A BLANK  FOR  NAME  OF  PAYEE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  November  20, 
1910. 

HARTINGTOX  NATIONAL  BANK  VS.  BRESLIX. 

Defendant  signed  a promissory  note 
which  was  perfect  on  its  face,  with  the 
exception  of  a blank  for  the  name  of  the 
payee,  and  intrusted  it  to  his  comaker  who 
delivered  it  in  that  form  to  a bank  two  days 
later,  before  it  was  due,  in  violation  of  an 
agreement  that  it  should  be  used  by  him  in 
buying  a meat  market,  that  the  name  of 
the  seller  should  be  inserted  in  the  blank, 
and  that  the  note  should  be  returned  to 
defendant  if  not  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  bank  accepted  the  note  at  its  face  value 
and  afterward  inserted  its  own  name  in 
the  blank  as  payee.  Held , that  the  instru- 
ment is  not  enforceable  against  defendant 
within  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiable instruments  law  relating  to  the 
tilling  of  blanks  and  containing  among  other 
things  the  following  provision:  “In  order, 
however,  that  any  such  instrument  when 
completed  may  be  enforced  against  any 
person  who  became  a party  thereto  prior  to 
its  completion,  it  must  be  filled  up  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  and 
within  a reasonable  time.” 

'T'HIS  was  a suit  upon  a promissory 
*■*  note  for  $400.  Defendant  and 
Breslin  signed  the  note,  but  left  a blank 
for  the  name  of  the  payee.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  the  note 
should  be  used  by  Breslin  in  purchas- 
ing a meat  market  at  Fordyce  from  the 
owner  whose  name  was  at  the  time  un- 
known but  which  afterward  was  found 
to  be  Jacob  Hauri.  In  the  event  of  a 
purchase  Hauri 's  name  was  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  blank,  but  otherwise  the 
note  was  to  be  returned  to  defendant. 
The  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  bank 
as  payee  was  not  authorized  by  defend- 
ant and  he  never  consented  thereto. 

Rose,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the  opin- 
ion) : Before  the  note  was  signed, 

however,  the  negotiable  instruments  law 
was  passed  and  by  it  the  transaction  in 
controversy  must  be  tested.  Generally 
this  act  retains  the  rules  of  the  law 


merchant,  and  its  purpose,  as  suggested 
by  its  title,  is  “to  establish  a law  uni- 
form with  the  laws  of  other  States.” 
While  England,  and  most  of  the  States 
of  this  country,  have  been  consistent  in 
making  such  statutes  uniform,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  holdings  of  the  courts 
in  which  those  acts  have  been  construed 
indicates  a diversity  of  opinion.  The 
view,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
section  14  of  the  Nebraska  negotiable 
instruments  act,  which  is  invoked  by  de- 
fendant herein,  change  the  rules  of  the 
law  merchant  in  material  respects  ap- 
pears to  be  unanimous.  (Herdman  vs. 
Wheeler  [1902]  1 K.  B.  86l ; Lloyds 
Bank  vs.  Cooke  [1907]  1 K.  B.  794; 
Boston  Steel  & Iron  Works  Co.  vs. 
Steuer,  183  Mass.  140;  Vander  Ploeg 
vs.  Van  Zuuk,  135  Iowa,  350.) 

Section  14  provides:  “Where  the  in- 
strument is  wanting  in  any  material  par- 
ticular, the  person  in  possession  thereof 
has  a prima  facie  authority  to  com- 
plete it  by  filling  up  the  blanks  therein. 
And  a signature  on  a blank  paper  de- 
livered by  the  person  making  the  sig- 
nature in  order  that  the  paper  may  be 
converted  into  a negotiable  instrument 
operates  as  a prima  facie  authority  to 
fill  it  up  as  such  for  any  amount.  In 
order,  however,  that  any  such  instru- 
ment when  completed  may  be  enforced 
against  any  person  who  became  a party 
thereto  prior  to  its  completion,  it  must 
be  filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  given  and  within  a rea- 
sonable time.  But  if  any  such  instru- 
ment after  completion  is  negotiated  to 
a holder  in  due  course,  it  is  valid  and 
effectual  for  all  purposes  in  his  hands, 
and  he  may  enforce  it  as  if  it  had  been 
filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  given  and  within  a reasonable 
time.”  Comp.  St.  1909*  c.  41,  § 14. 

Within  the  meaning  of  this  language, 
defendant  became  a party  to  the  note 
“prior  to  its  completion,”  and  therefore 
in  order  that  it  may  be  enforced  against 
him  the  blank  “must  be  filled  up  strict- 
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ly  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
given.”  (Guerrant  vs.  Guerrant,  7 Va. 
Law  Reg.  639.)  That  defendant  gave 
plaintiff  no  authority  to  fill  the  blank 
with  its  own  name  is  shown  by  uncon- 
tradicted testimony.  The  verdict 
against  him,  therefore,  is  not  sustained 
by  sufficient  evidence — a question  raised 
in  both  courts  by  an  assignment  of 
error.  For  this  reason  the  enforcement 
of  the  statute  requires  a reversal,  which 
is  ordered. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 


DAMAGES  FOR  WRONGFUL  DIS- 
HONOR OF  CHECK 

RECOVERY  DEPENDENT  ON  PROOF  OF  LOSS 
OF  CREDIT. 

Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  October 
20,  1910. 

WESTERN  NATIONAL  BANK  VS.  WHITE. 

One  suing  a bank  improperly  dishonoring 
a check  drawn  on  it  for  damages  for  the 
mortification  and  humiliation  of  mind  and 
injury  to  reputation  consequent  on  his  ar- 
rest on  a charge  of  swindling  may  not  re- 
cover damages  for  loss  of  time  or  credit 
founded  on  the  negligent  breach  of  con- 
tract by  the  bank  in  dishonoring  the  check. 

One  not  a merchant  or  trader  who  sues  a 
bank  in  which  he  is  a depositor  for  errone- 
ously dishonoring  a check  must,  to  recover 
for  loss  of  credit,  allege  and  prove  the 
loss. 

A depositor  in  the  W.  Bank  drew  his 
check  for  the  amount  of  his  deposit  and 
forwarded  it  through  the  H.  Bank  for  col- 
lection with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
not  draw  any  cash  on  it  until  the  check  was 
reported  paid.  The  check  was  reported 
paid,  whereon  the  depositor  checked  out  of 
the  H.  Bank  the  amount  thereof.  Subse- 
quently the  H.  Bank  was  notified  that  the 
check  had  been  dishonored  by  the  W.  Bank 
for  want  of  funds  as  shown  by  its  books. 
The  cashier  of  the  H.  Bank  reported  the 
matter  to  the  sheriff  and  county  attorney, 
and  the  depositor  was  arrested  for  swindl- 
ing. The  check  was  dishonored  because  de- 
fendant bank  had  credited  deposit  by 
plaintiff  to  the  wrong  account.  The  arrest 
of  the  depositor  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  W.  Bank.  After  the  arrest,  the  W. 
Bank  informed  the  officer  holding  the  de- 
positor tthat  the  check  was  dishonored  for 
want  of  funds.  The  officer  holding  the  de- 
positor under  arrest  would  have  released 
him  only  on  orders  from  the  sheriff.  Held. 
that  the  W.  Bank  was  not  liable  for  the 
false  arrest  of  the  depositor  because  the 


arrest  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
breach  of  the  contract  caused  by  the  dis- 
honoring of  the  check. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  to  recover  dam- 
**■  ages  for  false  arrest,  made  be- 
cause the  check  of  the  plaintiff  had 
been  improperly  dishonored.  The  facts 
of  the  case  and  point  decided  are 
stated  in  the  syllabus. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  TELEGRAPH 

DEFENCE  THAT  ACCEPTANCE  WAS  CON- 
DITIONAL AND  MONEY  NOT 
RIGHTLY  U8ED. 

Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  April  24,  1911. 

STATE  BANK  OF  BEAVER  COUNTY  VS.  BRADSTREET. 

A telegram  in  the  following  form:  “Will 
pay  McMillan’s  draft  on  me  two  fifty  for 
horses”  is  not  a conditional  acceptance,  and 
the  bank  cashing  the  same  may  hold  Ihe 
acceptor  though  the  money  was  applied  by 
the  drawer  to  another  purpose. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  against  Tom 
Bradstreet,  an  acceptor  of  a draft 
for  $250,  drawn  by  J.  A.  McMillan. 
The  draft  was  cashed  by  the  State 
Bank  of  Beaver  County,  after  it 
had  received  a telegram  from  Brad- 
street in  the  following  form:  “Will  pay 
McMillan’s  draft  on  me  two  fifty  for 
horses.”  The  defense  was  that  the 
acceptance  was  conditional,  and  was 
not  binding  upon  Bradstreet  because 
the  drawer  had  not  used  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  horses. 

Fawcett,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : It  is  contended  that  the  ac- 

ceptance upon  its  face  shows  it  to  be  a 
conditional  acceptance;  that  the  words 
“for  horses”  constituted  such  a limita- 
tion upon  the  acceptor’s  liability  that 
he  cannot  be  held,  unless  it  appears 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  draft  were  used 
for  the  purchase  of  horses.  This  con- 
tention implies  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  plaintiff,  when  it  cashed  the  draft 
for  Mr.  McMillan,  to  follow  him  out 
of  the  bank  and  see  to  it  that  he  used 
the  proceeds  of  the  draft  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  no  other.  Such  is  not  the 
law.  Bissell  vs.  Lewis,  4 Mich.  450, 
and  Coffman  vs.  Campbell  & Co.  87 
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111.  98,  are  in  point,  and  the  reasoning 
of  those  cases  meets  our  approval.  In 
Coffman  vs.  Campbell  & Co.  the  ac- 
ceptance was : “Will  pay  A.  Harper 
draft,  twenty-three  hundred  dollars, 
for  stock/*  The  exact  similarity  of 
that  acceptance  and  the  one  under  con- 
sideration here  is  apparent.  In  the 
syllabus  in  that  case,  it  is  held:  “A 
telegram  agreeing  to  accept  a person’s 
draft  for  a certain  sum,  ‘for  stock,*  is 
not  a conditional  contract,  but  an  abso- 
lute undertaking  to  accept  and  pay  the 
same;  and  a party  discounting  the 
draft,  on  the  faith  of  such  telegram,  is 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
party  so  agreeing  to  accept. 

In  a telegram  to  a party,  in  relation  to 
a draft,  that  the  person  sending  the 
dispatch  ‘will  pay  A.  B.’s  draft,  twen- 
ty-three hundred  dollars,  for  stock,*  the 
words,  ‘for  stock*  subserve  no  purpose 
as  between  the  payee  and  the  acceptor. 
At  most,  those  words  are  but  an  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  consideration 
as  between  the  drawer  and  the  ac- 
ceptor.” 

The  reasoning  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  Coffman  vs.  Campbell  & Co.,  con- 
curred in  by  five  of  the  seven  justices, 
is,  we  think,  unanswerable. 

POST-DATED  CHECK 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  September 
28,  1910. 

SMITH  VS.  MADDOX-RUPER  BANKING  CO. 

Where  a bank  pays  a post-dated  cheek 
before  the  date  thereof,  and  then  dishonors 
other  checks  because  the  payment  of  the 
post-dated  check  has  left  insufficient  funds 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  liable  to  the  depositor 
for  a wrongful  refusal  to  pay  his  checks. 

K.  SMITH  sued  the  bank  for 
• general  damages  resulting  to 
him  from  the  wrongful  protest  of  two 
checks  drawn  by  him  on  his  bank  ac- 
count. Smith  had  a deposit  account 
with  the  defendant  bank,  and  on  April 
7.  1905,  he  had  a sum  to  his  credit. 
On  that  day  he  drew  a check  for  $140, 
payable  to  an  insurance  company,  but 
dated  it  thirty  days  ahead.  This  check 
came  into  the  bank  on  April  17,  and 
was  charged  to  his  account.  In  the 
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meantime  he  drew  other  checks,  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  have  overdrawn 
his  account  if  the  post-dated  check  for 
$140  had  not  been  charged  up,  but  his 
account  did  become  apparently  over- 
drawn by  the  charging  up  of  this  check, 
and  when  the  two  checks  in  question 
came  in  they  were  protested  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  point  was  that  the  check 
of  $140,  being  dated  May  15,  1905, 
should  not  have  been  diarged  to  his 
account  prior  to  that  date  and  the  two 
checks  that  were  protested  should  have 
been  paid. 

The  jury  found  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  a verdict  for  $400.  The  de- 
fendant filed  a motion  for  a new  trial, 
containing  several  grounds.  The  judg- 
ment was  affirmed. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the 
Court  said: 

A post-dated  check  (i.  e.,  a check 
dated  at  a time  in  future)  is  not  sub- 
ject to  payment  or  acceptance  until  the 
time  of  its  date  arrives.  If  it  be  pre- 
sented at  a time  in  advance  of  its  date, 
the  drawee,  then  if  he  has  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  it,  cannot  pay  it,  or  retain 
the  fund  to  pay  it,  as  against  other 
checks  or  drafts  presented  prior  to  the 
time  the  check  bears  date.  The  drawer 
of  the  post-dated  check  does  not  under- 
take to  have  the  funds  in  the  drawee’s 
hands  to  meet  it  before  the  time  at 
which  the  check  bears  date  arrives. 


CONTRACTS  OF  CASHIER 

Supreme  Court  of  Idaho,  July  28,  1910. 

SPANGHERG  VS.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MONTPELIER. 

In  contemplation  of  law,  the  leasing  of 
property  belonging  to  a national  banking 
association  is  not  within  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 

Where  the  cashier  of  a national  bank  has 
entered  into  a contract  to  lease  certain  of 
the  bank  property  for  a term  of  years,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  express 
authority  from  the  board  of  directors  to 
do  so,  but  it  does  appear  that  the  con- 
tract signed  by  the  cashier  and  the  lessee 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  bank  for 
eighteen  months,  and  that  at  least  a ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  the  bank  had 
knowledge  of  the  contract  and  its  terms 
and  conditions,  and  that  the  cashier  was 
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exercising  the  power  and  authority  of 
leasing  the  bank  property,  and  especially 
vacant  rooms  in  the  bank  building,  and  that 
the  bank's  building  committee  or  its  board 
of  directors  made  changes  in  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  its  building  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  lessee  and  incorporated  the 
same  in  the  building  as  erected  and  finished, 
the  room  to  be  occupied  by  the  lessee  in 
accordance  with  his  request  and  suggestions, 
and  the  board  of  directors  never  repudiated 
the  contract  or  notified  the  lessee  that  they 
would  not  live  up  to  the  same  until  after 
the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  and  the 
completion  of  the  building,  Held,  that  such 
acts  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  directors  amounted  to  a ratification  of 
the  action  of  the  cashier,  and  rendered  the 
contract  entered  into  by  him  the  contract 
of  the  bank. 

A ILSHIE,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
**  opinion) : In  the  first  place,  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  provision  of 
section  514*5  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (U.  S.  Comp.  St. 
1901,  p.  3463),  which  provides  that  the 
affairs  of  each  national  banking  asso- 
ciation shall  be  managed  by  not  less 
than  five  directors,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  shareholders.  Counsel 
contend  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  construing  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  officers  of  national  banks, 
the  cashier  in  the  case  at  bar  had  no 
power  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the 
leasing  of  the  premises  in  question,  un- 
less he  was  first  authorized  so  to  do 
by  a vote  of  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

This  may  well  be  accepted  as  the 
general  rule  of  law  applicable  in  such 
cases.  (Bank  of  Commerce  vs.  Hart, 
37  Neb.  197;  Taylor  vs.  Bank  of 
N.  Y.,  174  N.  Y.  181,  66  N.  E.  72 6,  62 
L.  R.  A.  78 3,  95  Am.  St.  Rep.  564.) 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  a 
great  many  exceptions.  For  instance, 
the  cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank 
may  act  without  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority and  in  a matter  to  which  he  is 
not  authorized,  and  yet  the  bank  may 
subsequently  act  in  such  a manner  with 
reference  to  the  particular  transaction 
or  subject-matter  as  to  amount  to  a 
ratification  of  the  unauthorized  action 
of  the  cashier  or  other  officer,  or  it  may 
take  such  affirmative  action  in  accepting 
the  benefits  and  fruits  of  the  transac- 
tion as  to  preclude  it  from  thereafter 


questioning  or  denying  the  authority  of 
the  officer  to  act  for  it.  It  may  also 
remain  silent  and  inactive  at  a time 
when  good  faith  would  have  impelled 
it  to  have  spoken  up  and  disclaimed  the 
unauthorized  act  of  its  officer.  In  these 
and  many  other  instances  that  might  be 
mentioned,  the  unauthorized  action  of 
the  cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank 
may  become,  in  presumption  and  con- 
templation of  law,  the  act  of  the  bank 
itself.  While  it  may  be,  and  we  think 
usually  is,  the  ordinary  practice  for  the 
cashiers  of  the  general  average  of 
banks  to  do  the  leasing  of  any  of  its 
extra  rooms  or  banking  house,  still  as 
a matter  of  law  we  take  it  to  be  well 
settled,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
authority,  that  the  selling  or  leasing  of 
the  bank  property  is  outside  of  the 
ordinary  business  and  duties  of  the 
cashier,  unless  he  is  specially  author- 
ized so  to  do. 

# # * * * li- 

lt is  clear  to  us  that  a majority  of 
the  directors,  if  not  the  whole  board, 
were  aware  of  the  contract  and  its 
terms  as  it  had  been  made  by  the  cash- 
ier of  the  bank.  All  the  subsequent 
acts  of  the  board  and  each  of  its  direc- 
tors indicated  approval  rather  than  dis- 
approval until  the  building  was  finally 
completed  and  the  formal  lease  was 
drawn  eighteen  months  after  the  orig- 
inal contract.  These  circumstances 
amount  to  a ratification  of  the  original 
action  of  the  cashier  whatever  his  au- 
thority may  have  been  in  the  first  place. 


LIABILITY  OF  COLLECTING  BANK 
FOR  DEFAULT  OF  CORRES- 
PONDENT 

Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  October  31, 
1910. 

MARTI  X VS.  HIRER  XIA  MAXK  & TRUST  COM- 
PAXY. 

A bank  receiving  a check  for  collection 
is  liable,  under  the  commercial  law,  to  the 
depositor  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  any  sub-agent  employed  by  it 
to  assist  in  making  the  collection;  but  in 
such  a case  there  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  the  depositor  and  the  sub-agent. 
Article  3009  of  the  Civil  Code  has  no 
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application  to  a case  where  the  receiving 
bank  has  appointed  no  other  hank  as  :i 
substitute  to  act  in  its  stead.  A sub-agent 
employed  by  the  agent  is  not  a substitute 
in  the  sense  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Where  the  receiving  bank  gave  the  de- 
positor credit  for  the  amount  of  a check, 
and,  after  indorsing  the  same  in  blank, 
forwarded  the  paper  to  another  bank  for 
collection  and  credit,  which  was  duly  given, 
and  the  second  bank,  after  indorsing  the 
cheek  in  blank,  forwarded  the  same  to  its 
correspondent  “for  credit,”  which  was  given, 


and  the  last  bank  forwarded  the  paper  to 
the  drawee  bank  for  payment,  but  the 
check  was  not  paid  on  account  of  the  in- 
solvency of  said  bank,  and  the  depositor 
sued  the  third  bank  for  damages  for  neg- 
ligence in  not  sending  the  paper  to  another 
bank  for  presentment.  Held , in  the  ab- 
sence of  notice  that  the  receiving  bank  was 
merely  acting  as  a collecting  agent,  that 
there  was  no  privity  between  such  bank 
and  the  defendant,  and,  consequently,  no 
sub-agency,  either  expressed  or  implied,  on 
which  the  action  could  be  based. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Questions  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  May  24,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  Enclosed  herewith  find  a copy  of  the 
time  certificate,  also  a copy  of  the  demand 
certificate  of  deposit,  issued  by  this  bank. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  us  whether  or  not 
these  papers  are  negotiable  instruments. 
Also,  if  we  were  to  pay  a check  against 
either  of  these  certificates,  without  endors- 
ing the  payment  on  the  certificate,  could  we 
refuse  payment  of  the  certificate  to  an  in- 
nocent holder  thereof?  Cashier. 


[Certificate  or  Deposit.] 

TELL  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK. 

No.  8000.  $100. 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  May  24,  1911. 

John  Smith  has  deposited  in  this  bank 

One  Hundred  Dollars  

payable  to  the  order  of  himself,  six  months 
after  date,  on  the  return  of  this  Certificate 
properly  endorsed,  with  interest  at  3%  per 
annum,  if  left  six  months. 

No  interest  after  maturity. 

Not  subject  to  check. 


Cashier. 

f Demand  Certificate  of  Deposit.] 
TELL  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK. 

No.  1940.  $100. 

Tf.t.l  City,  Ind.,  May  24th,  1911. 
John  Smith  has  deposited  in  this  bank 

One  Hundred  Dollars  

payable  to  the  order  of  himself,  on  the  re- 
turn of  this  Certificate  properly  endorsed. 


Cashier. 

Answer:  Each  of  the  certificates  of 

deposit  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
are  negotiable  instruments.  (Miller  vs. 


Austen,  13  How  [U.  S.]  218;  Drake  vs. 
Markle,  21  Ind.  433;  Pardee  vs.  Fish, 
60  N.  Y.  265.) 

The  bank  is  liable  upon  the  same  for 
the  full  amount  thereof  to  any  holder 
in  due  course,  and  as  against  his 
claims,  payment  of  the  amount  upon 
the  checks  of  the  payee  would  not  be 
a defense  to  the  bank.  Where  the  bank 
has  issued  such  certificates,  it  can  make 
payment  safely  only  by  insisting  upon 
the  production  of  the  certificate  and 
having  the  amount  of  the  payment  in- 
dorsed thereon. 


STOPPING  PAYMENT  OF  CHECK 
BY  TELEPHONE 

May  16,  1911. 

Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  In  your  February  number,  article  by 
J.  II.  Griffith,  “Stop  Payments,”  I observe 
that  he  states  that  “A  verbal  or  'phone  stop 
payment  entails  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  except  that  it  puts  the  teller  on 
his  guard,  and  of  course  he  will  not  pay 
such  check  unless  presented  legally  by  a 
reputable  person.”  I would  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  us  a further  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter, as  indeed  most  stop  orders,  with  us  at 
least,  come  over  the  telephone. 

President. 

Answer:  The  duty  of  the  bank  is 

fully  discharged  when  it  has  complied 
with  the  direction  of  its  depositor,  and 
that  direction  is  just  as  valid  when 
given  orally  as  when  in  writing.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  evidence.  The  direction  given 
orally  may,  of  course,  be  misunder- 
stood, or  may  be  afterwards  repudiated, 
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and  hence  there  is  some  danger  in  act- 
ing upon  it ; and  generally  it  is  the 
safer  course  to  require  that  all  direc- 
tions as  to  the  payment  of  money,  or  as 
to  stopping  checks,  should  be  given  in 
writing. 


LIABILITY  ON  DEFAULT  OF 
CORRESPONDENT 

Leesburg,  Va.,  May  29,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Ssr:  On  December  24,  1910,  we  sent  our 
correspondent  located  in  the  city  of  A a 
letter  containing  a number  of  checks  on 
that  city  and  other  points  amounting  to 
$2,6 10. 10,  on  the  enclosed  form.  Among 
these  checks  were  several  checks  drawn  on 
a bank  located  at  the  town  of  B amounting 
to  $164.01.  Our  correspondent  at  A sent 
the  checks  on  the  bank  at  B to  a bank  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  C for  collection,  which 
was  received  by  the  bank  at  C on  December 
27,  and  on  this  same  day,  December  27,  the 
bank  at  C went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Our  correspondent  at  A wrote  us  to  this 
effect,  saying  that  they  had  charged  our  ac- 
count with  the  amount  of  these  items, 
$1 64.01  y asking  us  to  confirm  their  action  in 
doing  so.  This  we  declined  to  do,  and  later 
had  a letter  from  them  saying  that  they  had 
interviewed  the  receivers  of  the  bank  at  C, 
who  told  them  that  their  letter  containing 
the  checks  in  question  had  been  rated  as 
a preferred  claim  and  insisting  that  we  con- 
firm their  action  in  charging  our  account 
with  these  items.  We  still  declined  to  do 
so.  Will  you  please  write  us  whether  w'e 
are  right  or  wrong,  giving  us  your  reasons? 

Cashier. 

Answer:  The  liability  of  the  bank 

at  A would  depepd  upon  the  obligation 
that  it  assumes  with  reference  to  the 
checks.  In  many  cases,  banks  have  an 


arrangement  with  all  their  depositors 
and  customers  that  in  forwarding 
checks  for  collection  they  act  only  as 
agents,  in  which  case  they  become  lia- 
ble for  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in 
the  selection  of  sub-agents.  If  there 
was  any  such  arrangement  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  and  the  bank  at  B was  then 
in  good  standing,  there  would  be  no 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  bank  at  A. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement, 
the  liability  would  depend  upon  the 
general  rule,  which  is  different  in  the 
different  States.  Under  the  law  in 
some  States  the  obligation  assumed  by 
the  bank  at  A was  to  make  the  col- 
lection, and  it  would  be  liable  for  the 
default  of  the  bank  at  B to  the  same 
extent  that  it  would  be  liable  for  the 
default  of  any  of  its  employees.  This 
is  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
some  other  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  held  by  other  courts  that  where  the 
employment  of  the  correspondent  or 
other  agent  is  necessary,  the  bank  is 
fully  discharged  if  it  exercises  reason- 
able care  in  the  selection  of  such  cor- 
respondent or  other  agent,  and  that 
when  the  paper  has  been  duly  trans- 
mitted with  the  necessarv  instructions 
to  a suitable  agent,  at  the  place  where 
it  is  payable,  the  transmitting  bank 
will  not  be  liable  for  any  neglect  or  de- 
fault of  such  agent.  This  is  the  rule 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Tennessee 
and  Nebraska.  We  do  not  find  that 
this  point  has  been  decided  in  Virginia. 


NO  RECOVERY  ON  CHECK  IN  MISDIRECTED  LETTER 


WHEN  a business  man  or  firm  has 
misdirected  a letter  containing  a 
remittance  check,  and  it  is  taken 
by  the  wrong  party,  who  secures  payment 
from  a bank,  through  impersonating  the 
party  for  whom  the  check  was  intended,  the 
firm  cannot  recover  the  amount  of  tlie 
check  from  the  bank  which  paid  the  money 


to  the  wrong  person.  Neither  can  it  re- 
cover from  any  bank  which  subsequently 
accepts  the  check  and  guarantees  all  pre- 
ceding indorsements. 

This  is  held  in  a decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  The  S.  Weisberger 
Company  against  The  Barbeton  Savings 
Bank  Company. 
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A BANK  PRESIDENT  AND  A PICTURE  PUZZLE 


THE  president  of  a Chicago  bank  was 
eating  luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
in  New  York.  He  was  lonesome. 
Two  ladies  entered  the  dining  room  and, 
attracted  by  their  handsomeness,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  eyes  until  they  took 
-eats  at  an  adjoining  table.  When  one  of 
them  turned  so  he  could  see  her  face,  he 
arose  from  his  table  and  hurried  over; 
both  ladies  were  his  friends  and  one  of 
them  came  from  his  home  town. 

The  greetings  were  hardly  over  before 
one  of  them  commenced:  “Oh,  Mr.  Senjo, 
I am  so  glad  to  see  a civilized  man  again. 
Why  these  New  York  bankers  are  just 
horrid.  What  do  you  think  The  Particular 
National  Bank  did  to  me?  You  see  my 
sister  bought  some  things  for  me  and  I 
wanted  to  repay  her  and  wished  to  be  sure 
that  she  received  the  money.  I've  always 
heard  there  was  nothing  better  than  a 
certified  check.  So  I got  a certified  check 
and  sent  it  to  her.  This  morning  she  re- 
turned it  saying  I should  destroy  it  as  she 
wished  to  make  me  a present.  Of  course 
f tore  it  up  and  threw  the  pieces  away. 

A Teapot  Tempest. 

*T  was  in  my  machine  and  rode  right 
down  and  told  Mr.  Yorker,  president  of  the 
bank,  and  my  dear  man  you  should  have 
seen  the  horror  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
‘You  should  not  have  done  it,’  he  said,  then 
commenced  talking  about  a bond  or  some 
such  dreadful  thing  before  he  could  let  me 
have  my  money.  You  would  have  thought 
1 had  committed  a crime.  That  man  asking  a 
bond  from  me!  Why  he  knows  me,  knows 
all  about  me.  It  made  me  furious  and  1 
walked  out.  Now  wdiat  do  you  think  of 
that?  You  would  not  have  treated  me 
that  way,  would  you?” 

The  gentleman  from  Chicago  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  do  the  same  as  his  friend 
from  New  York.  He  said: 

“It  i«  this  way,  if  it  had  been  your  own 
cbeck,  you  could  have  torn  it  up  and  then 
marked  it  off  the  stub  of  your  check  book. 
The  hank  would  have  had  no  interest  in  it. 

Yorker  Vindicated. 

“But  when  you  got  the  cheek  certified — I 
rather  think  you  must  have  been  given  a 
cashier's  check,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing— it  became  the  bank’s  obligation, 
which  it  had  to  account  for,  and  ceased  to 
be  yours.  Now'  as  long  as  that  check  is 
missing  the  bank  will  have  to  keep  funds 
to  meet  it;  before  it  can  give  you  the 
amount  it  will  have  to  receive  that  check 
cancelled  or  account  for  it  in  some  wray. 
“In  fact  with  the  check  out,  it  has  so  much 


of  its  obligations  in  circulation,  for  winch 
the  bank  examiner  will  call  it  to  account. 
It  is  for  this  reason  the  bank  asks  for  a 
bond  in  double  the  amount  of  the  check  so 
that  in  paying  the  money  it  will  be  fully 
protected  and  so  that  it  can  convince  the 
examiner  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Yorker  is 
right  when  he  asks  for  either  the  check  or 
a bond.” 

“Well  I don’t  understand  it  at  all.  But 
one  thing  I know,  never  again  a certified 
cbeck  for  me.'’ 

“Is  it  impossible  to  find  the  pieces  of  the 
check?”  he  asked. 

“I  never  even  thought  of  looking  for 
them  I wms  so  mad.  Let  me  think.  I 
opened  my  sister’s  letter  in  the  automobile. 
Mavbe  I threw'  the  pieces  on  the  floor.  I’ll 
look.” 

She  sent  for  her  chauffeur,  gave  him  in- 
structions and  in  a short  time  he  returned 
w’ith  what  seemed  a most  complicated  pic- 
ture puzzle.  Mr.  Senjo  started  to  place 
the  tiny  pieces  together,  but  the  lady 
stopped  him. 

The  Punishment  Fits  the  Crime. 


“No  indeed,’’  she  said.  “I'll  not  have 
you  do  that  man’s  work.  He  wranted  the 
check.  I'll  hand  him  the  cheek  and  stay 
right  there  to  see  that  he  personally  puts 
it  all  together.  He  showed  he  wras  sus- 
picious of  me;  I’m  now  suspicious  of  him 
and  I'll  not  take  the  chance  of  his  calling 
me  up  to  say  something  is  missing.  I’ll 
make  him  w^ork  once  in  his  life  and  I’ll 
wratch  him.” 

“But  Mr.  Yorker  wms  right,”  said  Mr. 
Senjo.  “You  should  take  as  much  care  of 
a cashier’s  check  or  a certified  check  as 
you  w’ould  of  a hank  note.  You  would 
not  tear  up  a bank  note,  would  to tif* 

“I’ll  not  be  lectured  by  you,”  she  re- 
plied. “Mr.  Yorker  is  just  a mean  man, 
all  men  are  mean.  I'll  make  him  wrork 
though,  I’ll  hand  him  his  old  check  and 
see  that  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  every 
dotted-i  of  it,  too.” 

The  ladies  were  helped  into  their  auto- 
mobile and  left  for  The  Particular  National 
Bank,  where  there  is  little  doubt  Mr. 
Yorker  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
showing  his  ability  as  a picture  puzzle 
artist.  Doubtless  he  found  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  his  experience,  for  one  of  the 
ladies  undoubtedly  commented  on  his 
ability,  without  restraint  and  the  other 
must  have  been  even  more  distracting  with 
her  gracefulness,  beauty  and  charm. — 
“Service” — Published  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


REAL  ESTATE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

By  S.  W.  Straus,  President  S.  W.  Straus  & Co.,  Chicago 


'C'VERY  once  in  so  often,  when  Wall 
^ Street  is  caught  in  the  maelstrom 
of  a “flurry/*  when  stocks  whirl  down- 
wards, and  sound  securities  worth  every 
cent  of  their  face  value  are  depressed 
below  par,  the  thoughtful  investor 
turns  from  the  market  page  of  his 
paper,  and  reflects:  “Isn’t  there  some 

investment  that  is  not  perpetually  af- 
fected by  market  conditions,  but  al- 
ways remains  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  no  more  and  no  less,  no  matter 
what  the  ticker  is  saying?’’ 

There  is  such  an  investment,  the  old- 
est form  of  security  known  to  man, 
which  was  the  favorite  and  indeed  the 
only  form  of  safe  investment  for  cen- 
turies— the  real  estate  first  mortgage. 
It  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  most 
conservative  form  of  investment,  if  we 
except  such  issues  as  government 
bonds,  and,  as  centuries  of  experience 
have  proved,  it  is  among  the  safest. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  mortgage 
was  the  chief  form  of  investment  se- 
curity, and  its  position  as  a favorite 
form  of  conservative  investment  it  has 
never  lost.  Its  only  difficulty  lay  in 
a certain  unwieldiness.  If  the  mort- 
gage was  for  $11,500,  it  was  $11,500, 
no  more  and  no  less,  and  the  man  with 
$10,000  to  invest  was  unable  to  do  so, 
while  the  man  with  $15,000  was  left 
with  a surplusage  which  he  was  driven 
perforce  to  invest  elsewhere. 

The  “Democratization”  of  Mort- 
gage Investment. 

But  a new  form  of  security  has 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  real  estate  first  mort- 
gage bond,  which  relieves  the  mortgage 
of  its  unwieldiness,  and  which  is  the 
greatest  agency  toward  the  democrati- 
zation of  mortgage  investment,  and  of 
investment  securities  in  general,  that 
has  yet  been  devised. 

3S 


Here  at  last  we  have  what  is  to  my 
mind  the  perfect  security.  It  unites 
the  absolute  safety,  the  high  interest 
rate,  and  the  freedom  from  fluctuation 
of  the  properly  drawn  first  mortgage, 
with  the  convenience,  the  uniformity, 
the  fixed  denominations,  the  protection 
against  counterfeiting  and  forgery,  and 
the  readiness  in  marketability  of  the 
bond  in  general.  As  such  bonds  are  is- 
sued in  denominations  of  $100,  $500 
and  $1,000,  they  accommodate  the  small 
investor  j ust  graduating  out  of  the 
three-per-cent,  savings  bank  class,  and 
adjust  themselves  readily  to  whatever 
amount  of  money  the  investor  has 
ready. 

Since  the  real  estate  first  mortgage 
bond  was  devised,  it  has  progressed  in 
popularity  literally  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
next  ten  years  it  will  become  the  most 
popular  form  of  security  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  bond  returning 
six  per  cent,  interest  which  affords  the 
same  degree  of  safety  as  the  highest 
class  of  railroad  bonds  bearing  3.75 
or  four,  and  this  high  interest  rate, 
which  banks  and  insurance  companies 
eagerly  seek  out,  will  be  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  gaining  it  popularity. 

The  essential  principles  of  drawing 
up  sound  first  mortgages  are  well 
known,  but  since  the  requirements  of 
first  mortgage  bonds  are  different  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  outline  them. 

Requirements. 

Safety,  of  course,  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
mortgages,  the  total  bond  issue  should 
in  no  case  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  security,  so  that  there  shall 
be  at  all  times  a margin  of  security  of 
at  least  100  per  cent. 

The  property  securing  the  loan  must 
be  located  in  the  best  districts,  whether 
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business  or  residential,  of  a large  and 
growing  city  in  which  real  estate  con- 
ditions have  become  stable.  The  prop- 
erty must  of  necessity  be  modern,  im- 
proved and  income-producing,  so  that 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  may  be  auto- 
matically met.  Moreover,  the  annual 
rental  income  from  the  property,  con- 
servatively estimated,  must  be  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  largest  annual 
interest  payment,  not  only  to  make 
these  interest  payments  certain,  but  also 
to  provide  a sinking  fund  to  meet  the 
bonds  as  they  severally  mature. 

Such  bonds,  properly  issued,  must  al- 
ways be  in  serial  form.  Serial  maturi- 
ties are  becoming  more  common  in  vari- 
ous classes  of  bonds,  and  municipalities 
have  found  this  device  helpful  in  issu- 
ing their  securities.  But  in  real  estate 
first  mortgage  bonds,  serial  maturities 
are  imperative.  They  are  helpful  at 
once  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  in- 
vestor. To  the  mortgagor,  they  afford 
a means  of  steadily  reducing  both  the 
loan  and  the  annual  interest  payment 
until  the  final  maturity;  and  to  the  in- 
vestor, they  afford  an  increasing  mar- 
gin of  safety,  since  the  security  is  ab- 
solutely unimpaired  and  unreleased  un- 
til the  final  bond  matures.  Moreover, 
shpuld  unexpected  depreciation  of  the 
improvements  take  place  from  any  ex- 
ternal cause,  the  serial  maturities,  re- 
ducing the  loan  year  by  year,  keep  the 
margin  of  security  at  or  above  the  same 
percentage.  Powerful,  indeed,  must  be 
that  influence  which  could  cause  any 
depreciation  of  improvements  sufficient 
to  bring  the  margin  of  security  below 
100  per  cent.,  when  the  serial  payments 
are  properly  provided  for. 

Second  mortgage  bonds  exist,  but 
they  form  a security  so  hazardous,  from 
obvious  causes,  that  they  are  to  be 
classed  as  a speculation  rather  than  as 
an  investment.  The  bonds  not  only 
should,  but  must  be,  absolutely  a first 
lien  on  the  property  securing  the  loan, 
and  the  investment  banker  must  obtain 
from  a responsible  title  and  trust  com- 
pany a policy  of  title  guarantee,  war- 
ranting the  bonds  to  be  a first  lien,  and 
settling  title  beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
All  prior  claims,  of  course,  such  as 


mechanics’  liens  and  unpaid  taxes,  must 
be  taken  up,  in  order  that  absolutely 
no  claim  may  intervene  between  the 
mortgage  bonds  and  the  property. 

Another  danger  must  be  provided 
against.  This  is  fire,  which  might  de- 
stroy the  security  in  a night.  Fire  in- 
surance at  least  equaling  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  must  be  carried,  with  a clause 
in  the  policy  whereby  first  payment,  in 
the  event  of  fire  loss,  shall  be  made  to 
the  trustee,  to  the  extent  of  the  mort- 
gage lien.  The  investment  banker  must 
see  to  the  prompt  payment  of  taxes,  by 
maintaining  a tax  department. 

Reasonable  dictates  of  prudence  in- 
dicate the  proper  life  of  the  loan.  In 
the  case  of  apartment  buildings,  the 
life  of  the  bonds  usually  extends  from 
five  to  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  office, 
store,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing 
buildings,  the  limit  may  be  as  much  as 
twenty  years. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  improve- 
ments on  real  estate  commence  to  de- 
preciate from  the  moment  they  are  com- 
pleted. In  the  case  of  apartment 
buildings,  a favorite  form  of  security 
for  such  bond  issues,  the  depreciation 
will  not  become  actual,  however,  for 
five  years  or  more,  and  if  the  building 
is  properly  constructed  and  well  lo- 
cated, may  be  negligible  for  a decade. 
In  the  other  class  of  buildings  above 
mentioned,  there  may  be  no  deprecia- 
tion whatever  for  a very  long  term  of 
years,  because  the  greater  unearned  in- 
crement their  favorable  situations  give 
them  offsets,  or  more  than  offsets, 
whatever  deterioration  of  buildings 
there  may  be. 

The  Investment  Banker’s  Obliga- 
tion. 


As  in  the  case  of  all  fiduciary  insti- 
tutions, the  investment  bank  must  have 
a care  as  to  the  borrower.  In  every 
case,  the  mortgagor  must  be  a man  of 
responsibility  and  business  standing, 
thoroughly  capable  of  protecting  his 
investments,  and  of  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity. Especially  is  this  needful  in 
the  case  of  construction  bond  issues, 
such  as  are  frequently  made.  The  cap- 
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ital  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
being  used  for  construction,  the  invest- 
ment banker  must  follow  carefully  the 
erection  of  the  building,  obtaining  re- 
leases of  claims  by  each  contractor  and 
sub-contractor  as  his  portion  of  the 
work  is  completed  and  his  claim  sat- 
isfied. 

When  so  safeguarded,  the  bond  is- 
sue is  as  secure  as  human  ingenuity  can 
make  any  investment,  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  the  total  issue.  This  total 
may  be  only  $25,000,  as  in  the  case  of 
a relatively  small  apartment  building, 
or  it  may  be  $2,500,000.  Behind  the 
issue  is  a security  of  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  the  investor  places  in  the 
bonds.  This  security  is  a definite,  spe- 
cific piece  of  property,  earning  an  in- 
come every  day  of  the  year  to  meet  the 
indebtedness  on  it,  and  the  obligation 
is  that  of  a man  of  financial  responsi- 
bility. Be  the  bond  issue  small  or 
large,  the  degree  of  safety  is  one  that 
can  be  exceeded  by  no  other  class  of 
investment. 

Furthermore,  this  safety  is  main- 
tained almost  automatically.  More 
than  in  any  other  class  of  securities 
the  human  factor  is  eliminated  in  this 
type  of  bonds.  The  production  of  an 
income  to  meet  principal  and  interest 
is  not  dependent  on  the  changes  or 
fluctuations  of  trade.  It  is  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  people  must  live  and 
engage  in  business : in  order  to  live, 
they  must  have  habitations,  and  the 


favorite  form  of  habitation  in  Chicago 
and  most  other  large  cities  is  the  apart- 
ment building;  in  order  to  engage  in 
business,  they  must  occupy  space  and 
pay  rental  in  store  and  office  buildings. 
A great  city  supplies  tenants,  no  mat- 
ter what  financial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions obtain,  and  the  income  is  more 
certain,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
classes  of  property  securing  bond  issues. 

The  Rate  of  Interest. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a sharp  line  of 
demarcation  in  interest  rates.  Four  per 
cent,  is  the  customary  return  on  down- 
town property,  where  the  fee  is  the  se- 
curity, and  six  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  leaseholds.  Outside  the  downtown 
district,  five  and  one-half  and  six  per 
cent,  obtain,  and  it  is  this  latter  fact 
that  enables  Chicago  investment  bank- 
ing houses  to  put  on  the  market  six 
per  cent,  bonds  which  for  thorough  se- 
curity cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere. 
Somewhat  similar  conditions,  it  might 
be  remarked  in  passing,  exist  in  most 
of  the  other  large  cities  in  regard  to 
rates. 

Interest  percentages  always  are 
higher  in  new  communities  and  de- 
crease in  response  to  economic  laws  as 
the  community  grows  older  and  larger, 
till  they  reach  the  level  that  rules  in 
the  oldest  of  financial  fields.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  eight  and  even  ten  per 
cent,  obtained  in  Chicago,  and  five  and 
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one-half  and  six  per  cent,  has  been  the 
rule  here  only  during  the  last  decade. 
That  the  rate,  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture, will  decrease  further  is  an  eco- 
nomic certainty,  and  the  investor  of  ten 
years  hence  may  be  unable  to  obtain 
six  per  cent,  mortgage  securities  on 
first-class  Chicago  property. 

In  some  other  cities,  a common  form 
of  real  estate  mortgage  bond  is  a 
“pooled”  issue,  where  the  security  is  a 
group  of  properties.  The  object  of 
this  device  evidently  is  to  make  bond 
issues  of  imposing  dimensions,  but  the 
matter  of  ownership  and  obligation  in 
these  cases  is  frequently  a complicated 
one.  Experience  would  seem  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  a definite,  specific, 
single  piece  of  property  is  a better  se- 
curity than  a group  of  properties;  and 
that  a lien  which  is  the  direct  obligation 
of  a single  borrower  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  where  a holding  company,  of 
whatever  nature,  intevenes  between  the 
bondholder  and  the  security.  Bond  is- 
sues of  large  size,  it  is  needless  to  re- 
mark, do  not  thereby  gain  in  strength, 
safety  or  availability. 

Marketability. 

I have  purposely  withheld  discussion 
of  the  marketability  of  the  real  estate 
first  mortgage  bond,  because  of  the 
statement  frequently  made  that  these 
securities  are  not  readily  marketable. 
My  own  experience  has  been  the  op- 
posite. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
mortgages  and  mortgage  bonds  are 
readily  convertible  in  ordinary  times, 
while  in  times  of  financial  stringency 


no  security  is  generally,  readily  and  in- 
stantly marketable.  The  panic  of  1907 
satisfied  me  that  these  bonds  are  as 
readily  convertible  as  any,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  department  of  the  invest- 
ment market  was  the  quickest  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  strin- 
gency. 

Moreover,  a conservatively  managed 
and  properly  financed  investment  bank 
can  make  it  a general  custom  to  repur- 
chase from  its  clients  on  demand  all 
securities  bought  of  it  at  par  and  ac- 
crued interest,  less  a small  handling 
charge  (in  my  own  practice,  one  per 
cent.).  This  feature  gives  the  investor 
in  these  securities  marketability  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  any  class  of  bonds 
whatsoever.  I found  nothing  even  in 
the  stringency  of  1907  to  interfere  with 
this  custom,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
desirability  of  these  securities  from  the 
investor’s  standpoint. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  exchange 
should  be  provided  for  real  estate 
bonds  where  they  may  be  traded  in,  as 
are  railroad  and  other  securities  on  the 
stock  exchanges.  This  would  be  a fur- 
ther aid  to  convertibility,  but  the  real 
estate  first  mortgage  bond  owes  much 
of  its  strength,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
investors,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  regu- 
larly traded  in,  is  not  subject  to  quota- 
tions, and  therefore  does  not  fluctuate. 
In  the  highest  sense,  it  must  be  said 
that  all  securities  which  are  quoted  and 
which  fluctuate  are  speculative,  and 
there  is  not  an  investor  in  listed  bonds 
who  does  not  scan  the  market  quota- 
tions daily  to  find  whether  his  securi- 
ties have  depreciated — whether  he  has 
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the  slightest  intention  of  selling  or  not. 

The  properly  safeguarded  real  estate 
first  mortgage  bond,  under  present  con- 
ditions, therefore,  is  always  at  par,  al- 
ways worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  does  not  and  cannot  fluctuate.  Its 
advantages  in  saving  the  investor  from 
worry  and  anxiety  are  obvious. 

From  this  outline  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  this  type  of  security  is  ap- 
pealing more  and  more  strongly  to  the 
investor.  When  ox  teams  were  the  chief 
agency  of  transportation,  people  had  to 
be  educated  to  the  point  of  buying  rail- 
road bonds.  Real  estate  first  mortgage 
bonds  being  a comparatively  new  form 
of  security,  investors  must  be  educated 
in  appreciating  their  merits,  and  this 
campaign  of  education  is  now  actively 
going  on.  Never  before  were  so  many 
men  saving  money,  and  never  before 


were  there  so  many  new  investors,  just 
learning  the  lesson  that  they  can  get 
six  per  cent,  through  conservative  bond 
buying,  instead  of  the  three,  three  and 
one-half  or  four  per  cent,  their  money 
returned  them  in  the  savings  bank.  A 
wholly  new  type  of  security  buyers  is 
being  brought  into  the  market.  Cap- 
ital for  enterprises  great  and  small  is 
being  furnished  by  a more  and  more 
widely  increasing  class  of  citizens,  thus 
steadying  conditions  and  making  to- 
ward that  “peopleization”  of  the  na- 
tion's industries  which  is  the  ideal  of 
economists;  and  in  this  dissemination 
of  sound  investments  and  gathering  of 
recruits  to  the  support  of  the  sound  in- 
stitutions and  industries  of  the  country, 
the  real  estate  first  mortgage  bond  is 
playing  a large  and  ever-augmenting 
part. 


THE  GREAT  OPEN  MARKET  FOR  BONDS* 

By  Franklin  Eacher 


O record  of  the  over-the-counter 
business  in  bonds  being  kept, 
definite  comparison  of  the  volume  of 
such  business  with  that  done  on  the 
Exchange  is  impossible,  but  to  every 
one  who  has  ever  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  selling  bonds,  it  is 
plain  that  the  volume  of  business  done 
outside  the  Exchange  greatly  exceeds 
that  done  within  its  walls.  On  an 
average  day  during  moderately  active 
times  the  par  value  of  bonds  dealt  in 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  will  run  about 
four  million  dollars.  Over-the-counter 
dealings  during  such  times  run  very 
much  larger — probably  two  or  three 
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times  as  large.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  all  the  trading  which  takes  place  di- 
rectly between  bond-houses,  and  in  the 
second  place  there  is  the  direct  mar- 
keting of  bonds  by  bond-houses  to  their 
customers.  For  a large  house  to  turn 
over  a million  dollars’  worth  of  bonds 
during  the  course  of  a day’s  business  is 
anything  but  an  unusual  occurrence. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  dozens  of 
large  houses  and  hundreds  of  small 
ones  engaged  in  this  business  of  dis- 
tributing securities,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  total  volume  of  business  done 
outside  the  Exchange  each  day  runs  up 
into  very  big  figures. 
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The  Exchange  and  the  “Outside 
Market.” 

Now  to  get  a clear  idea  of  the  bond 
market  as  a whole,  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  the  “outside’*  and  “inside** 
markets  work  together;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  same  bonds  are  being  all  the 
time  traded  in  both  on  the  Exchange 
and  in  the  over-the-counter  market. 
Certain  bonds — the  active  speculative 
issues,  such,  for  example,  as  the  “con- 
vertibles**— have  their  market  almost 
solely  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  then  again  there  are  a vast 
number  of  investment  issues  in  which, 
while  there  is  always  some  sort  of  a 
market  on  the  Exchange,  the  major 
part  of  the  trading  takes  place  in  the 
outside  market.  Bond-houses  doing  an 
active  over-the-counter  business,  even 
though  they  may  have  no  connection 
with  the  Stock  Exchange,  almost  in- 
variably have  a “ticker,**  showing  the 
course  of  the  market  on  the  Exchange. 
While  the  main  market  in  the  securities 
they  are  trading  in  may  be  directly  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  other  houses 
interested,  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  them  to  know  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  the  smaller  market  on 
the  Exchange  in  that  particular  bond, 
so  that  they  can  make  their  bids  and 
offers  accordingly.  And  not  infrequent- 
ly do  these  bond-houses,  because  of  the 
influence  on  sentiment  attaching  to  a 
quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ma- 
nipulate the  market  on  the  Exchange, 
and  under  cover  of  the  manipulation  in- 
side, do  a good  deal  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  the  “outside**  market. 


The  Open  Market  for  Bonds. 


The  bond  market  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  publicly  recorded  and  any- 
body can  at  any  time  find  out  exactly 
what  it  is  in  any  particular  security, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  this  “out- 
side** or  over-the-counter  market  is 
without  organization  and  unconfined  to 
any  particular  building,  a good  deal  of 
misapprehension  exists  as  to  just  what 
it  consists  of.  The  “open**  market  for 
bonds  in  New  York  City,  as  it  is  con- 
stituted, is  in  no  sense  an  organization 
or  combination  of  dealers  or  brokers, 
but  consists  simply  of  several  hundred 
firms  of  brokers  and  bond-dealers 
grouped  together  in  the  same  section 
and  having  great  facilities  for  commu- 
nication with  each  other.  These  houses 
vary  in  size  and  importance  from  the 
great  international  banking  firm  whose  ' 
transactions  are  almost  always  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  most  of  the 
time  in  the  millions,  to  the  small  dealer 
who  operates  mostly  on  a brokerage 
basis,  taking  on  small  lots  of  bonds  for 
his  own  account  whenever  he  finds  it 
possible.  Located  in  and  around  Wall 
Street,  these  bond-houses,  while  there 
is  absolutely  no  formal  connection  be- 
tween them,  constitute  a market  for 
bonds  of  far  greater  importance  than 
that  existing  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Wonderful  indeed  are  their  facilities 
for  communication,  every  large  house 
being  provided  with  a large  number  of 
telephones,  many  of  which  are  direct 
into  other  houses.  Aside  from  that, 
there  is  a large  force  of  what  is  known 
as  “street-brokers,**  who  spend  all  their 
time  going  around  from  one  house  to 
the  other  trying  to  put  through  trades, 
and  thus  keeping  the  inside  men  ap- 
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prised  exactly  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
every  part  of  the  market.  The  close- 
ness of  quotations  is  little  short  of  re- 
markable. An  offer  of  bonds  made  in 
one  part  of  the  “street'*  is  known  al- 
most immediately  throughout  the  entire 
district,  at  least  among  those  houses  in- 
terested in  that  particular  class  of  bond. 
And  not  only  that,  but  over  the  ex- 
tensive wire  system  radiating  out  into 
other  cities  these  bids  and  offers  arc 
quickly  made  known.  Through  the 
medium  of  this  open  bond-market  in 
New  York  City,  a first-rate  bid  for  a 
block  of  bonds  made  by  some  savings 
bank  up  in  New  England  is  likely  with- 
in ten  minutes  to  be  wired  to  every 
point  in  the  United  States  where  there 
is  the  least  possibility  of  the  bonds  be- 
ing for  sale. 

To  the  uninitiated,  this  great  market, 
made  up  of  all  these  hundreds  of 
houses,  may  seem  to  be  all  one,  but  to 
the  experienced  bond  man  it  is  divided 
up  into  numbers  of  different  groups, 
each  making  a specialty  of  some  secur- 
ity or  kind  of  security.  Any  bond- 
house  will  execute  an  order  in  any  good 
bond,  but  the  “quality”  of  the  execu- 
tion will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
qualification  of  that  particular  house  to 
execute  the  order  at  first-hand.  A 
transaction  which  goes  through  two  or 
three  houses  is  apt,  on  account  of  ac- 
cumulated commissions,  to  be  a pretty 
expensive  piece  of  business  for  the  cus- 
tomer. Ability  to  go  straight  to  head- 
quarters and  to  get  the  order  executed 
without  intermediaries  means  a great 
saving.  The  bond  man,  therefore,  who 
knows  “where  things  are” — that  is  to 
say,  who  knows  where  bonds  are  lo- 
cated— is  in  possession  of  information 
which  to  him  and  to  the  customers  he 
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serves,  is  worth  real  money.  An  order 
comes  in  from  the  outside.  If  the 
broker  who  receives  it  is  competent,  and 
knows  just  where  to  go  to  execute  it,  or 
exactly  to  whom  to  turn  it  over,  it  may 
mean  the  execution  of  the  order  at  a 
price  several  points  better  than  if  he 
has  to  pass  it  along  to  some  one  else 
who  may  again  have  to  put  it  with  a 
third  party  before  it  is  executed.  And 
for  the  houses  thus  engaged,  the  over- 
the-counter  market  affords  plenty  of 
opportunity.  With  the  hundreds  of 
firms  which  make  it  up  and  the  thou- 
sands of  different  bond  issues  which 
they  trade  in,  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  the  ability  of  the  man  who  has 
learned  by  experience  “where  things 
are.” 


Question  of  Commissions. 


This  knowledge  is  worth  money  and 
the  result  is  that  competent  brokers  do- 
ing business  in  the  outside  market  re- 
ceive very  fair  commissions.  On  the 
Stock  Exchange  it  is  a simple  enough 
matter  to  “get  the  market**  in  any  par- 
ticular bond  and  to  execute  an  order; 
it  is  worth  one-eighth  per  cent,  com- 
mission and  that  is  what  the  broker  gets 
for  handling  the  business.  But  in  the 
outside  market  there  is  no  particular 
point  to  which  he  can  go  to  get  his  or- 
der executed.  He  has  to  know  not  only 
what  houses  are  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular security  but  also  their  position 
at  the  time  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
being  willing  to  trade.  Moreover,  the 
execution  of  such  an  order  takes  a great 
deal  more  time  than  the  execution  of 
an  order  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
dealer  or  broker  in  the  outside  market, 
therefore,  is  fully  justified  in  charging 
a commission  higher  than  one-eighth  of 
one  per  cent.  With  these  unlisted 
bonds,  there  is  no  fixed  commission. 
Among  brokers  the  regular  rule  is  to 
charge  a commission  in  accordance  with 
the  service  rendered.  The  fact  that  the 
broker  is  the  only  one  who  can  decide 
what  is  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered causes  a good  deal  of  abuse  of 
this  privilege,  but,  after  all,  among 
reputable  bond-houses,  charges  are  fair- 
ly made.  The  commission  asked  may 
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in  some  cases  seem  pretty  large  to  the 
customer,  but  the  chances  are,  if  he  is 
dealing  with  a reputable  house,  that 
they  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  the  order  executed. 

The  Bond  Dealer  as  a Merchant. 

Included  in  this  outside  market  there 
are  a great  many  small  firms  which  are 
brokers  pure  and  simple  and  which  do 
not  deal  on  their  own  account,  but  from 
what  has  been  said  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  bulk  of  the  houses  making  up 
this  market  are  dealers — that  is  to  say, 
that  they  own  bonds  and  merchandise 
them.  A dealer  is  a dealer  whether 
his  total  capital  for  carrying  bonds  is 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or 
whether  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
great  houses  whose  supplies  on  hand 
not  infrequently  run  up  into  the  tens 
of  millions.  Both  of  them  lay  in  a sup- 
ply of  something  which  they  expect  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  to  their  clients  and 
customers  at  a price  higher  than  they 
have  paid. 

It  is  not  only  during  the  past  few 
years — that  is  to  say,  since  the  bond- 
houses  have  been  advertising  their  busi- 
ness in  a popular  manner — that  there 
has  been  any  general  realization  of  the 
extent  to  which  bond-dealers  are  mer- 
chants, and  specialists  in  various  forms 
of  bond-merchandise.  In  former  days 
a man  had  his  “banker/*  who  attended 
to  all  his  financial  business,  suggested 
his  investments  to  him,  and  carried  out 
their  purchase  and  sale.  But  with  the 
way  in  which  security  business  has  de- 
veloped during  recent  years,  there  has 
come  a change.  The  old-time  banker  is 
no  longer  competent  to  execute  orders 
at  first  hand  in  the  tremendous  variety 


of  bonds  which  have  been  brought  into 
existence.  That  needs  a specialist.  And 
so  it  has  come  about  that  the  bond- 
houses  have  divided  themselves  up, 
more  or  less,  into  groups,  this  class  of 
house  making  a specialty  of  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  security,  and  that  group 
dealing  in  bonds  of  another  kind.  As 
things  are  arranged  nowadays  the  wide- 
awake investor  who  wants  to  buy  pub- 
lic-service corporation  bonds  would  no 
more  go  to  a bond-house  making  a spe- 
cialty of  savings-bank  bonds,  than  he 
would  go  to  a grocer  to  buy  meat.  Very 
probably  if  he  left  his  order  for  meat 
with  a grocer,  the  grocer  could  execute 
it  and  could  get  him  what  he  wanted, 
but  there  would  be  an  extra  commission 
besides  the  disadvantage  of  indirect 
buying.  So  it  is  with  the  bond-market 
to-day.  There  are  some  “department- 
store**  bond-houses,  but  the  investor  who 
is  wise  will  see  to  it  that  his  dealings 
are  with  those  houses  which  make  a 
specialty  of  the  bonds  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. 


The  Investment  Dealers  Obliga- 
tions to  His  Clients. 


With  the  houses  thus  specializing,  it 
has  come  about  that  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  with  regard  to  the  securities 
they  offer  their  clients.  The  one  idea 
of  a bond-house  is  to  build  up  a large 
clientele  of  satisfied  buyers,  and  this 
can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  by 
satisfying  its  customers  with  what  they 
buy.  With  a good  many  stock-exchange 
houses,  the  idea,  unfortunately,  is  to 
keep  commissions  coming,  regardless  of 
the  ultimate  result.  But  with  houses 
which  make  a specialty  of  distributing 
bonds,  the  consideration  of  greatest  im- 
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portance  is  not  to  get  customers  but  to 
keep  them.  The  commission  on  these 
transactions  is  usually  small.  It  re- 
quires a great  many  of  them  to  make 
up  a substantial  profit. 

The  bond-house,  being  thus  interested 
in  the  goodness  of  the  security  from  its 
customer’s  standpoint  as  well  as  from 
its  own,  will  naturally  take  the  utmost 
care  to  see  that  only  securities  of  the 
very  best  class  pass  over  its  counters. 
Before  a reputable  house  will  buy  an 
issue  of  a bond,  indeed,  either  direct 
from  a corporation  issuing  them  or 
from  a syndicate,  it  will  take  the  most 
minute  precautions  to  see  that  the  bonds 
are  all  right.  Where  the  purchase  by 
the  distributing  house  is  from  another 
well-known  house  which  has  already 
made  the  necessary  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  property,  a second  searching 
examination  may  not  be  necessary;  but 
where  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  is  di- 
rect, there  is  a most  searching  examina- 
tion. The  representatives  of  the  bond- 
house  will  carefully  go  over  the  prop- 
erty, and  an  intimate  study  of  its  busi- 
ness will  be  made.  The  legal  side  of 
the  proposed  bond  issue  will  be  care- 
fully gone  into.  Then  only,  if  the  issue 
measures  up  to  requirements,  will  the 
bond-house  consent  to  purchase  these 
securities.  To  be  good  enough  to  dis- 
tribute among  its  clients,  the  bonds  have 
to  be  good  enough  for  the  house  itself. 

One  bad  issue  is  enough  to  deal  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  prestige  of  a house 
in  the  business  of  distributing  bonds. 
So  careful  are  most  of  them  in  exam- 
ining the  issues  which  they  propose 
offering  to  their  clients,  that  most  of 
the  well-established  houses  can  make 
it  their  boast  that  of  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  securities 
they  have  sold  their  customers,  not  one 
dollar’s  worth  has  ever  gone  wrong. 

Methods  of  Merchandising. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a very  great 
change  in  the  methods  of  distributing 
securities.  Twenty  years  ago  the  sales- 
man was  an  unknown  quantity  and  pop- 
ular advertising  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  undignified  in  the  extreme. 


Now,  both  these  methods  of  distribution 
are  very  much  used.  All  the  prominent 
bond-houses  have  their  sales  forces,  ex- 
actly as  do  the  mercantile  houses,  and 
the  territory  covered  will  run  up  to  six 
or  eight  States.  By  the  very  best  and 
strongest  houses,  too,  advertising  in  the 
popular  magazines  is  now  regarded  as 
an  absolutely  legitimate  and  dignified 
proceeding.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
bond-houses,  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  co aie  to  recognize  the  absolute 
need  of  education  on  financial  subjects 
and  are  putting  out  very  large  amounts 
of  literature  descriptive  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  bonds  and  bond  trad- 
ing. The  salesmen,  too,  are  exceeding- 
ly well  instructed  and  are  in  a position 
not  only  to  offer  the  bonds  they  have, 
but  to  make  intelligent  suggestions  with 
regard  to  investment  matters.  All  this 
has  had  the  result  of  bringing  the  bond- 
dealers  into  closer  touch  with  their 
clients  than  ever  before. 

Small  accounts  are  welcomed,  the 
very  largest  house  treating  the  man 
who  has  a couple  of  thousand  dollars 
to  invest  with  as  much  consideration  as 
the  man  whose  prospective  purchases 
will  be  ten  times  that  much.  Competi- 
tion among  the  bond-houses  is  keen, 
and  it  is  realized  that  the  strength  of  a 
house  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
financial  strength  of  its  clients,  as  upon 
their  number,  and,  above  all,  as  upon 
the  degree  to  which  they  feel  satisfied. 

In  over-the-counter  dealings,  it  is 
plain,  the  customer  has  to  place  far 
more  reliance  upon  the  bond-house  with 
which  he  is  dealing  than  in  the  case  of 
investment  in  bonds  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  information  is  common  prop- 
erty. Not  only  is  there  a published 
record  of  prices  and  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions, but  earnings  statements  are  apt 
to  be  more  fully  given  out  than  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  companies  whose 
securities  are  sold  over  the  counter  by 
the  bond-houses.  In  the  case  of  securi- 
ties of  this  sort,  indeed,  the  prospective 
buyer  wants  to  be  very  sure,  not  only 
of  the  character  of  the  house  with 
which  he  is  dealing,  but  also  of  its 
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ability  and  competence  to  investigate 
fully  the  securities  it  is  offering.  More 
than  one  new  house,  wealthy  because 
made  up  of  rich  men’s  sons,  but  with- 
out much  experience  or  financial  knowl- 
edge back  of  it,  has  made  very  serious 


mistakes  in  the  securities  it  has  bought 
and  offered  its  customers.  It  is  not  a 
bad  rule  to  confine  dealings  to  firms 
whose  records  show  them  to  be  com- 
petent to  properly  handle  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


THE  “COPPERS” 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  A RETURN  OF  ACTIVITY 
By  W.  F.  Bartholomew,  of  Thompson,  Towle  & Co. 


A PROMINENT  factor  in  copper 
mining  affairs  recently  stated  to 
me,  “This  is  a good  time  to  buy  copper 
shares,  though  possibly  not  to  bull 
them.”  In  other  words,  he  meant  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  copper  stocks 
have  been  selling  intrinsically  low  in 
price,  and  that  it  was  time  for  the  bar- 
gain hunter  to  begin  to  accumulate  a 
line  of  copper  shares,  while  the  pres- 
sure of  selling  permitted  such  accumu- 
lation to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer, 
although  that  possibly  with  the  metal 
situation  in  such  an  unsettled  condition, 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
great  advance. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  has  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  the  copper  situation  very  ma- 
terially, and  this  has  already  been  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  market  for  the 
metal  but  marketwise  for  the  stocks. 
The  copper  metal  market  has  shown  a 
declining  tendency  for  sometime  be- 
cause business  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  so  unfavorable  in  the 
face  of  large  copper  production  and 
consumers  in  this  country  have  only 
purchased  their  immediate  require- 
ments. Producers  have  thus  been 
forced  to  carry  the  surplus  copper  sup- 
plies, except  so  far  as  Europe  has  en- 
tered the  market  and  from  time  to  time 
bought  heavily. 


One  of  the  best  posted  copper  men 
in  the  United  States  tells  me:  “For 
twenty  years  there  has  never  been  a 
boom  in  copper  except  as  a result  of 
great  prosperity  in  the  United  States, 
that  is,  European  buying  of  copper  has 
never  been  able  to  bring  about  a boom. 
At  the  end  of  1903  Europe  was  a very 
heavy  buyer  of  copper,  and  it  was  this 
buying  that  prevented  the  metal  from 
going  below  eleven  cents,  but  the  boom 
in  copper  did  not  come  until  this  coun- 
try again  came  into  an  era  of  prosper- 
ity, and  then  it  was  American  buying, 
helped  by  Chinese  buying,  that  event- 
ually carried  the  price  up  to  twenty- 
six  cents.  Enrope  is  to-day  a big  buyer 
of  copper,  and  this  buying  is  again  the 
only  preventive  of  lower  prices.  A ma- 
terial advance  in  price  will  not  take 
place  until  this  country  starts  in  buy- 
ing copper  upon  a large  scale,  and  I 
can  look  ahead  to  see  the  future  course 
of  copper  prices  following  conditions 
in  the  past.” 

The  position  is  well  taken  by  some 
prominent  copper  interests  in  the  trade 
that  the  producing  interests  are  entirely 
too  free  in  laying  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  consumers  the  latest  figures 
of  production  and  consumption,  as  such 
action  removes  a certain  degree  of  mys- 
tery from  the  trade,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  asset  in  selling  goods. 
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PRODUCTION,  ESTIMATED 
Of  the  Important  Copper  Mines  of 

COMPILED  BY 


1910. 

(1) 

Production. 

Cost  per  lb. 

Par 

Controlling  Parties. 

Lbs. 

Cents. 

Value. 

.Standard  Oil  

..  165,000,000 

4190 

.Calumet  & Hecla  

, . . 11,845,000 

11 

25 

. Amalgamated  

..  224,000,000 

9% 

25 

.Scotch  Ints 

. . . 33,150,000 

sy* 

5s 

.Rothschilds  

. . 26,200,000 

6% 

100 

Amnlgnmnted  

15 

Guggenheims  

7% 

5 

.Newman  Erb  

. . 7,400,000 

9 

5 

. Agassiz-Shaw  

..  71,500,000 

8i/2 

25 

.Calumet  & Pitts.  Ini 

. . 28,029,506 

81-3 

10 

. Haggin-Hearst-Morgan  

. . 34,700,000 

8t/2 

100 

.Hayden,  Stone  

8 

5 

.W.  A.  Paine  

. . 32,700,000 

8% 

100 

.W.  A.  Paine  

8,000,000 

8 

10 

. Brevoort-Raborg  

. . 8,450,000 

11 

5 

.Cole-Ryan  



9 

5 

. American  Metals  Co 

. . 20,000,000 

10i/2 

100 

. Cole-Ryan  

. . 46,400,000 

11 

20 

.Gunn-Thompson  



9 

10 

.Calumet  & Hecla  

. . . 7,567,000 

ii  8-10 

25 

. W.  A.  Paine  



8 

25 

, Gunn-Thompson  



8 

5 

.General  Dev.  Co 



9 

5 

, Utah  Copper  Co 

. . . 65,500,000 

6 9-10 

5 

.Cole-Ryan  

. . . 25,267,092 

101-3 

15 

, F.  Aug.  Heinze 

. . 6,500,000 

ioy3 

10 

Phelps-Dodge  

. . 17,712,755 

10  y8 

25 

.Calumet  & Hecla  

. . 19,500,000 

9ya 

25 

Amalgamated  



... 

10 

, Phelps-Dodge  

..  116,888,000 

8 y4 

100 

. . 22,517,000 

ioy3 

25 

Aldrich-McNeill  

9 

10 

X.  L.  Amster  

. . 17,000,000 

nya 

10 

Duluth  Ints 

. . 14,751,000 

5 8-10 

10 

Cole-Rvan  

. . 26,183,146 

8y4 

10 

Calumet  & Hecla  

..  11,063,000 

14  7-10 

25 

Lewisohn  Bros 

. . 12,429,000 

10  6-10 

25 

W.  A.  Clark  

. . 38,600,000 

. • . 

10 

Guggenheims  

..  122,000,000 

7 8-10 

10 

Standard  Oil  

. . 7,489,471 

12 

$ 

Boston  Ints 

. . 25,000,000 

50 

Stanton  

9,667,000 

7ya 

25 
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EARNINGS,  AND  DIVIDENDS 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 

THOMPSON,  TOWLE  & CO, 

STOCK  QUOTATIONS.  Rate  and 
ESTIMATED  EARNINGS  PER  SHARE.  — 1907 — — 1910 — Amount  of 


Mine. 

lie. 

13c. 

18c. 

14c. 

15c. 

16c. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Last  Div. 

Amal.  Cop. . . 

$1.99 

$3.04 

$4.06 

$5.12 

$6.22 

$7.28 

121% 

41% 

90% 

55% 

.50Q 

Ahmeek  

. . . 

2.36 

4.72 

7.08 

9,44 

11.80 

120 

45 

225 

140 

. . 

Anaeon.  Cop. 

.79 

1.32 

1.86 

2.38 

2.91 

3.44 

25% 

54 

33% 

.50Q 

Arizona  Cop.. 

.17 

.28 

.39 

.51 

.62 

.73 

. . . 

Is.  Sd.SA 

Butte  Coali’n 

.53 

.81 

1.06 

1.34 

1.61 

1.89 

39% 

10 

28% 

15% 

.25Q 

Braden  Cop . . 

.59 

.76 

.92 

1.09 

1.26 

1.43 

5% 

3% 

British  Col... 

.25 

.37 

.50 

.62 

.75 

.87 

14% 

3% 

8% 

4% 

•12%Q 

Cal.  & Hecla. 

17.87 

25.02 

32.17 

39.32 

46,47 

53.62 

1000 

535 

686 

500 

6.00Q 

C*l.  & Ariz. . . 

3.72 

5.12 

6.50 

7.92 

9.33 

10.73 

198 

89 

103 

44% 

1.00Q 

Cerro  de  Pas. 

8.67 

12.14 

15.61 

19.08 

22.55 

26.02 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

Chino  Copper. 

1.86 

2.50 

3.12 

3.75 

4.37 

5.00 

. . . 

25% 

9% 

Copper  Range 

1.91 

2.76 

3.61 

4.47 

5.32 

6.17 

105 

44% 

85 

58 

1.00Q 

East  Butte  .. 

.80 

1.06 

1.33 

1.60 

1.86 

2.13 

18% 

4 

14 

6% 

First  Nat*l... 

.14 

.28 

.42 

.56 

.70 

.81 

12% 

i% 

6% 

n: 

Franklin  .... 

. . . 

.36 

.72 

1.08 

1.44 

1.80 

29% 

6 

22% 

9 

Giroux  Con. . . 

.13 

.20 

27 

.33 

.40 

.46 

10% 

2% 

12% 

6 

Granby  Con. . 

.67 

2.02 

3.36 

4.71 

6.06 

7.40 

152 

60 

111% 

20 

1.00 

Greene  Can.. . 

. . . 

.19 

.37 

.56 

.75 

.94 

25% 

5y8 

11% 

0% 

Inspiration  . . 

.91 

1.36 

1.82 

2.27 

2.72 

3.18 

. . . 

10% 

6% 

Iste  Morale... 

.10 

.61 

1.11 

1.61 

2.12 

36% 

n% 

28% 

13% 

Lake  Copper. 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

9.00 

8 

4 

94% 

28% 

Mason  V alley. 

1.43 

1.89 

2.36 

2.83 

3.30 

3.78 

. . . 

. . . 

8% 

Miami  Copper 

1.07 

1.60 

2.14 

2.67 

3.20 

3.74 

. . . 

28% 

18% 

Nevada  Con.. 

1.33 

1.66 

1.98 

2.30 

2.63 

3.05 

203/8 

6 

22s/8 

17% 

.37%Q 

North  Butte. . 

.41 

1.03 

1.64 

2.27 

2.88 

3.50 

120 

30 

50 

18 

.S0Q 

Ohio  Copper.. 

.02 

.07 

.12 

.17 

.22 

.26 

. . . 

6 

1ft 

Old  Dominion 

.52 

1.13 

1.73 

2.34 

2.95 

8.56 

63 

18 

55 

29% 

.25Q 

Osceola  

3.04 

5.07 

7.08 

9.12 

11.14 

13.18 

181 

71 

166 

114 

4.00SA 

Parrot  

.31 

.52 

.73 

.93 

1.14 

1.35 

35 

8% 

21% 

11 

.15 

Pnelps-Dodge. 

7.14 

9.74 

12.34 

14.94 

17.54 

20.13 

250 

. . . 

2.50 

Quincv  

1.02 

3.07 

5.12 

7.16 

9.21 

11.26 

148 

70 

92 

66 

1.00Q 

Ray  Con.  . . . 

1.18 

1.77 

236 

2.95 

3.54 

4.13 

. . . 

. . . 

27% 

15 

Shannon  Cop. 

.26 

.77 

1.28 

1.80 

2.30 

24% 

7% 

18 

8% 

.50 

Shat.- Ariz 

2.18 

2.60 

3.02 

3.44 

3.86 

4.28 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

1.00Q 

Sup.  & Pitts. 

. .39 

.57 

.74 

.92 

1.09 

1.27 

29 

7 

18% 

9 

.86 

Tamarack  . . . 

. . . 

. . . 

.55 

2.40 

170 

51 

78 

45% 

4.00 

Tenn.  Copper. 

.25 

.87 

1.48 

2.10 

2.72 

3.34 

53% 

17 

40% 

19% 

1.50 

1 nited  Verde 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

...75 

per  month 

L'tah  Copper. 

2.42 

3.08 

3.93 

4.70 

5.45 

6.20 

39% 

13 

60% 

89% 

.75Q 

Utah  Con.  . . 

. . . 

.25 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

79 

25% 

46 

12% 

.50 

U.  S.  Smelting 

j Com. 
1 Pfd. 

On  a 4%  dividend  basis 

70 

243% 

55 

30 

.50Q 

On  a 7 e/c  dividend  basis 

49 

27% 

53% 

45% 

.87% 

Wolverine  . . . 

5.63 

7.24 

8.86 

10.47 

12.08 

13.69 

198 

92% 

150 

102 

5.00SA 
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The  American  National  Bank 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Capital  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Deposits 

$100,000  $100,000  $1,308,000 

L.  J.  WILDE,  Pres. 

R.  M.  POWERS,  First  Vlce-Pres.  C.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Cashier 

I.  ISAAC  IRW  IN,  Second  VIce-Pres.  L.  J.  RICE,  Asst.  Cashier 


ITT  A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
11|  enced  staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 
and  correspondents.  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  and  cordially  in- 
vite correspondence  in  regard  to  them. 


Production  and  Consumption. 

It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  if  production  is  allowed  to  come 
on  the  market  unchecked,  consumption 
may  be  unable  to  meet  such  influx  of 
copper,  and  prices  would  naturally  be 
affected,  but  here  enters  the  question, 
if  copper  will  be  allowed  to  come  on  the 
market  without  concerted  action  as  to 
its  selling.  Consumption,  on  the  other 
hand,  increases  normally  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  figures  showing  that  from 
1880  to  1892,  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
-electricity,  the  world's  consumption 
doubled,  and  from  1892  to  1904  it  more 
than  doubled  again,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  production  of  copper  almost  dou- 
bling from  1897  to  1907,  the  price  of 
the  metal  also  doubled,  and  in  1907  the 
highest  price  for  copper  in  thirty-four 
years  was  recorded. 

The  era  of  the  electrification  of  500,- 
000  miles  of  railroads  is  just  dawning, 
and  good  authorities  predict  for  the 
steam  locomotive  the  same  fate  that 
overtook  the  horse-car.  Allowing,  how- 
ever, that  the  consumption  of  copper 
will  increase  only  its  normal  seven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  yearly,  1911  should 
show  a consumption  of  better  than 
1,700,000,000  pounds,  while  such  fig- 
ures would  indicate  a consumption  in 
1912  of  $1,850,000,000  pounds,  which 
w’ould  be  fully  sufficient  to  fully  care 
for  the  present  productive  ability  of 
the  mines  if  unrestricted  and  take  care 
as  well  of  the  extensive  new  production 
bound  to  come  on  the  market  within 
the  next  few  years  from  the  newer 
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mines,  the  Miami,  Ray  Consolidated, 
Chino,  Inspiration,  Braden  and  Giroux, 
the  former  of  which  is  even  now  enter- 
ing the  producing  ranks. 

We  have  doubled  the  output  of  cop- 
per in  this  country  in  the  past  eight 
years,  and  it  is  now  being  practically 
all  consumed.  If  figures  do  not  lie, 
consumption  will  double  within  the  next 
decade,  and  possibly  more  than  double 
with  the  advent  of  wholesale  electrifica- 
tion of  railroads,  the  first  indications  of 
which  are  now  appearing  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  only  preventive  therefore  of 
materially  higher  and  sustained  prices 
for  the  metal  would  appear  to  be  the 
possibility  of  over-production,  which 
possibility  is  evidently  a little  remote, 
when  one  looks  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  a few  years  hence. 

The  Limited  Supply. 

This  possibility  of  over-production  is 
remote  indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
how  few  properties  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  quantity  of  copper  have  been 
discovered  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  porphyries  are  not  new.  These 
deposits  have  been  known  to  every  min- 
ing man  in  the  West  for  years,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  had  not  the 
large  production  of  the  porphyries 
come  forward  when  it  did,  notably  that 
of  Utah  Copper  and  Nevada  Consoli- 
dated, the  price  of  copper,  the  metal, 
would  to-day  be  in  the  vicinity  of  twen- 
ty cents  per  pound,  for  the  old  vein 
mines  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent day  consumption  demands  if  the 
price  was  around  twenty  cents.  Every 
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outcrop  in  the  country  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  not  known  where  one 
can  look  for  new  properties. 

At  the  Lake  we  have  one  new  prop- 
erty, the  Lake  Copper  Co.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  Butte.  In  Ely,  the 
Giroux  may  develop  into  an  important 
producer,  but  this  is  not  new,  while  in 
the  Yerington  district  we  have  the 
Mason  Valley,  which  is  good  for  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  copper  per  month,  in- 
cluding production  from  the  treatment 
of  custom  ores.  In  Arizona,  there  is 
nothing  new  outside  of  the  porphyries, 
while  in  California  the  days  of  copper 
production  give  evidence  of  being  num- 
bered. Now  and  then  we  get  reports 
of  old  producers  being  on  the  down 
grade  in  many  of  the  leading  camps, 
mining  getting  so  deep  and  costs  con- 
sequently increasing,  that  production 
from  such  mines  is  bound  to  decline 
rather  than  increase. 

Recent  computations  which  have  been 
made  for  private  information  show  that 
the  known  copper  reserves  of  the 
United  States  to-day  only  assure  a 
fifteen-year  life  to  the  mines.  This  is 
rather  a startling  statement,  but  the  ac- 
tual copper  ore  proved  up  in  the  mines 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico does  not  assure  a life  to  the  mines 
of  over  fifteen  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  production. 

The  Need  of  Conservation. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  need  of  a policy  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  national  resources  of  this 
country  one  of  the  first  steps  should  be 
in  copper,  for  we  are  shipping  at  the 
present  time  600,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  abroad  annually,  for  which  the 


mines  of  this  country  are  not  receiving 
an  adequate  return;  in  fact,  not  a small 
part  of  the  copper  is  to-day  being  pro- 
duced at  prices  which  make  a profit  on 
present  metal  prices  impossible.  To 
suppose,  however,  for  a moment  that 
the  shrewd  capitalists  and  financiers  of 
this  country,  who  have  played  such  a 
part  in  bringing  the  United  States  to 
the  fore  in  prosperity,  will  permit  such 
a condition  to  maintain  forever  is  folly. 


Combination. 


The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opens  the  way  for  the  long  an- 
ticipated and  much  needed  combination 
of  copper  producing  interests  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  marketing  of 
the  metal,  a combination  which  would 
foremost  of  all  act  as  a preventive  for 
the  woeful  destruction  and  extermina- 
tion of  our  copper  deposits.  Such  a 
restrictive  policy  will  do  much  to  sta- 
bilitize  the  industry  generally,  and  work 
not  only  for  higher  prices  for  the  metal 
and  an  adequate  return  to  the  produc- 
ing companies,  but  also  bring  an  ap- 
preciation marketwise  to  the  stocks  of 
such  companies,  and  permit  them  to  pay 
legitimate  dividends,  and  work  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Such  a combination  could  not  be 
frowned  upon  by  the  government  as 
“unreasonable,”  nor  could  a future 
price  for  the  metal  of  from  fourteen 
cents  as  a minimum  and  sixteen  cents 
as  the  maximum  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing but  fair  and  reasonable.  When 
such  a condition  exists  in  the  copper 
world,  copper  stocks  will  have  attained 
a stock  market  valuation  and  be  paying 
dividends  far  in  excess  of  the  present 
status  of  “Coppers.” 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK 

EXCHANGE 

By  George  D.  Baker,  of  W.  E.  Hutton  & Co. 


T N our  recent  publication  regarding 
investment  in  stocks  and  bonds  in 
small  amounts,  reference  was  made  to 
the  facilities  and  protection  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  use  of  the 
word  “protection,”  as  applying  to  the 
individual  customer,  was  used  advisedly, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  the  ac- 
cumulated force  of  the  system  of  rules 
and  customs  which  many  years  of  ex- 
perience have  resulted  in  building  up 
in  that  the  greatest  of  all  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
organized  in  1817  for  the  purpose,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution: 

“Its  object  shall  be  to  furnish  ex- 
change rooms  and  other  facilities  for 
the  convenient  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness by  its  members,  as  brokers ; to 
maintain  high  standards  of  commercial 
honor  and  integrity  among  its  mem- 
bers; and  to  promote  and  inculcate  just 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade  and 
business.” 

The  rules  then  adopted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  its  members  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  modifications  from  time 
to  time  as  have  been  necessary  to  meet 
the  conditions  incident  to  the  varying 
experiences  arising  from  the  numerous 
transactions  between  member  and  mem- 
ber and  between  members  and  their  cus- 
tomers. The  origin  of  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the 
older  exchanges  of  Europe,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  business  may  be  said 
to  extend  beyond  those  remote  days  be- 
fore the  business  of  dealing  in  securi- 
ties was  differentiated  from  that  of 
dealing  in  merchandise,  the  records  of 
the  latter  in  England  appearing  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Volume  of  Business. 

When  one  contemplates  the  volume 
of  business  handled  in  an  average  hour 


on  the  Exchange,  he  will  readily  appre- 
ciate that  there  must  be  a complete  un- 
derstanding among  the  members  in  or- 
der that  so  large  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness may  be  properly  transacted  in  so 
brief  a period.  In  the  year  1910,  which 
was  a year  of  unusual  dullness,  the 
total  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  han- 
dled on  the  Exchange  was  $17,030,- 
954,100,  which  is  equal  to  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  $12,400,000  for 
each  hour  of  business.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  every  transaction 
must  be  completed  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  all  differences,  if  any,  be- 
tween members  must  be  settled  within 
that  time,  the  reader  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  members  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  rules — 
and  that  the  rules  are  strictly  enforced. 

That  there  is  an  important  accumu- 
lated force  of  tradition  and  custom  cen- 
tered in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  value  of  its 
memberships.  There  is  a value,  which 
aside  from  an  unimportant  amount  rep- 
resenting the  right  of  members  to  par- 
ticipation in  life  insurance  and  tangible 
assets  of  the  institution,  is  derived  from 
the  privilege  which  members  have  of 
doing  business  on  the  Exchange.  The 
importance  of  the  value  of  this  priv- 
ilege is  indicated  by  the  price  of  mem- 
berships which  have  sold  recently  as 
high  as  $95,000. 

The  foremost  text  book  on  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Stock  Exchange  is  that 
prepared  by  John  R.  Dos  Passos.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  that 
high  authority: 

“An  Exchange  erected  in  Cornhill, 
London,  in  1571,  used  exclusively  by 
dealers  and  brokers  in  merchandise, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1666.  It  was 
not  until  years  after,  when  it  was  re- 
built, that  the  brokers  in  funds  and 
stocks  were  assigned  a portion  of  the 
building  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business.” 

“In  May,  1877,  a Commission  was 
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appointed  in  England  by  royal  decree 
to  inquire  into  the  origin,  object,  pres- 
ent constitution,  customs,  usages  and 
mode  of  transacting  business  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  which,  after 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  recom- 
mended the  incorporation  of  the  Ex- 
change by  royal  decree  or  by  act  of 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening its  hands  and  increasing  its  effi- 
ciency and  in  order  that  additional  con- 
sideration and  reliance  be  bestowed 
upon  its  members,  and  it  made  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

44  ‘The  main  object  of  the  Association 
appears  to  be  the  easy  and  expeditious 
transaction  of  business  and  the  enforce- 
ment among  themselves  of  fair  deal- 
ing-’ ” 

44  ‘Our  opinion  is  that  in  the  main 
the  existence  of  such  an  association  and 
the  corecive  action  of  the  rules  which  it 
enforces  upon  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  upon  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, have  been  salutary  to  the  interests 
of  the  public/  ” 

44  ‘We  recognize  a great  public  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  those  who  buy 
or  sell  for  the  public  in  a market  of 
such  enormous  magnitude,  in  point  of 
value,  should  be  bound  in  their  dealings 
by  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
dealing  and  the  repression  of  fraud, 
capable  of  affording  relief  and  exer- 
cising restraint  far  more  prompt  and 
often  more  satisfactory  than  any  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  courts  of  law/  ” 

“There  is  in  the  archives  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  a document  bear- 
ing date  of  May  17th,  1792,  signed  by 
a number  of  brokers.  There,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  no  organization 
in  the  City  of  New  York  until  1817. 
From  that  time,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  gone  on,  steadily  increas- 
ing in  its  members,  power  and  influence, 
until  to-day  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  to 
be  the  most  powerful  organization  of 


the  kind  in  the  world;  and  by  forming 
a market  where  all  kinds  of  securities 
can  be  promptly  converted  into  cash,  it 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment and  wealth  of  the  country  by  en- 
couraging and  sustaining  our  great 
railroad  systems,  which  have  brought 
all  parts  of  the  Republic  into  a closer 
relation  to  each  other  and  firmly 
strengthen  the  Union  and  prosperity 
of  the  States/' 

“The  occupation  of  the  stock  brokers 
and  the  dealings  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  subjects  of  the  profoundest 
concern,  and  of  a public  interest  which 
increases  every  year.  No  matter  how 
true  it  may  formerly  have  been  that 
the  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  of  interest  merely  to  the  profes- 
sional speculator,  to-day  the  dealings 
of  these  boardmen  are  of  national  and 
absorbing  importance.  Shares  and 
bonds  of  commercial  corporations  now 
constitute  permanent  investments  in  all 
countries;  and  real  estate,  at  one  time 
the  sole  source  of  investment,  has  in 
this  respect  fallen  into  a secondary 
rank.  The  securities  of  railroad  and 
other  commercial  companies  not  only 
offer  attractive  and  regular  returns  to 
capital,  but  the  shares  may  be  carried 
about  by  their  owners  wherever  they 
may  go. 

“The  Stock  Exchange  fulfills  another 
highly  important  mission  in  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  public  and  many 
enterprises  and  schemes  which  are  con- 
stantly springing  up  in  our  midst,  some 
of  which  are  manifestly  corrupt,  and 
others  visionary  and  extravagant,  but 
all  being  calculated  by  alluring  or  de- 
ceitful representation  to  induce  the 
public  to  invest  in  them.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  such  schemes,  each  of  the 
Stock  Exchanges  has  established  rules 
against  the  listing  of  securities  without 
a previous  rigid  examination  by  com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  purpose,  con- 
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sisting  of  well-trained  and  experienced 
brokers.” 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  motive 
of  the  rules  governing  the  transactions 
on  the  Exchange,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  commercial  honor 
and  integrity,  and  the  result  of  “the 
coercive  action  of  the  rules  has  been 
salutary  to  the  interest  of  the  public.” 

The  Composite  Judgment  of 
Thousands. 

It  is  not,  however,  entirely  in  the 
inflexible  enforcement  of  rules,  nor  in 
the  established  customs  which  have 
grown  out  of  past  experiences  govern- 
ing the  dealings  between  members  and 
their  customers  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  protects  its  customers. 
The  customs  thus  established  are  those 
which  are  adopted  by  all  reputable 
houses,  the  personnel  of  which  insist 
upon  absolute  integrity  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  customers.  It  is  an  in- 
exorable law  of  trade  which  is  the  real 
protection  to  the  customer.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  the  one  central  point  at 
which  all  lines  of  industry  converge — 
the  medium  through  which  investors  the 
world  over  are  placed  in  touch  with  the 
facts  concerning  the  state  of  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  industry  and  the  market 
conditions  affecting  the  securities  of  in- 
dustrial corporations.  An  individual  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  business  judg- 
ment may  safely  lend  his  money  to  an- 
other individual,  taking  a mortgage 
upon  the  property  of  the  latter  as  se- 
curity, but  this  act  of  investment  is  sub- 
ject to  the  risk  of  mistaken  judgment 
as  to  the  value  of  the  property  mort- 
gaged, and  the  ability  of  the  borrower 
to  pay  at  the  time  specified.  This  risk 
may  be  geatly  reduced  if  the  lender 
employ  an  expert  to  investigate  all  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  loan,  the 
counterpart  of  which  is  the  act  of  in- 
vestment incident  to  the  purchasing  of 
a bond  from  a banking  house  of  recog- 
nized standing,  which  not  only  exer- 
cises expert  judgment  in  determining 


the  desirability  of  the  loan,  but  sup- 
ports its  judgment  by  investing  its 
money  in  the  loan  in  advance  of  offer- 
ing it  to  its  customers.  This  function 
of  investment  exercised  by  banking 
houses  independently  of  each  other 
may,  to  a large  extent,  safeguard  the 
investment  of  the  money  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  it  is  in  addition  to  those 
safeguards  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  protects  the  investor.  It  af- 
fords the  publicity  which  is  the  real 
safeguard;  it  affords  the  medium 
through  which  the  public  can  exercise 
its  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  security  as  scrutinized  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  it  is  the  consensus 
of  the  opinion  of  many  minds  which 
establishes  the  value  of  the  security — 
fixes  the  price.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
an  individual  to  rely  upon  his  own 
judgment  or  even  that  of  a banking 
house  of  acknowledged  reputation  in 
selecting  an  investment,  if  he  buys  se- 
curities listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  because  in  addition  to  those 
safeguards  he  can  secure  the  composite 
judgment  of  the  thousands  of  individ- 
ual investors  who  have  considered  the 
same  subject  thousands  of  times — busi- 
ness men  in  all  kinds  of  industry — 
lawyers,  heads  of  banks,  trustees  of  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  investments — 
all  have  placed  the  stamp  of  their  ap- 
proval by  buying.  The  investor  who 
purchases  through  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  protected  against  his  own 
mistaken  judgment  or  that  of  his  finan- 
cial adviser — protected  by  the  infallible 
public — the  dictation  of  unerring  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce0 
reported  in  a recent  issue  the  number 
of  holders  of  the  stocks  of  several  of 
our  large  corporations,  the  reports  cov- 
ering 146  companies,  the  stocks  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  865,774 
stockholders.  This  number  constitutes 
a vast  army  of  citizens  differentiated 
by  a process  of  natural  selection  as  a 
body  of  investors  peculiarly  fitted  to 
select  desirable  investments,  whose  com- 
bined judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
error.  The  list  of  companies  shown 
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herewith  are  among  those  above  men- 
tioned with  the  number  of  their  stock- 
holders. 

Knowledge  of  Investments. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  practically 
every  man  is  a holder  of  securities.  In 


our  entire  population.  For  instance, 
those  who  are  now  interested  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  about  one  to 
1,400  who  are  not.  Among  those  con- 
stituting the  large  number  who  are  not 
now  interested,  there  must  be  scores 
who  know  that  this  company  is  one  of 


No.  Stock- 
holders, 1910. 


Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  F6  Railroad  Company 28,123 

Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company 10,648 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 35,791 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railroad  Company 5,391 

Chicago  & North  Western  Railway  Company 8,167 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company 16,626 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company . 20,102 

New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  Company 16,311 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 10,500 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  64,869 

The  Reading  Company  4,569 

Southern  Pacific  Company  12,615 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 19,628 

American  Car  H Foundry  Company 9,912 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 19,436 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Company 40,284 

American  Woolen  Company  12,000 

General  Electric  Company  9,581 

Pullman  Company  11,148 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 115,000 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 12,933 


thousands  of  instances  the  amount  held 
is  the  equivalent  of  only  a few  hun- 
dred dollars.  By  giving  the  problem 
of  investments  some  study,  those  peo- 
ple are  able  to  select  for  themselves 
suitable  investments  to  employ  their 
capital.  Every  man  in  this  country 
should  acquire  sufficient  information 
about  securities  to  be  able  at  any  time 
he  has  an  accumulation  of  money  to 
purchase  desirable  securities  which  will 
yield  a fair  rate  of  interest,  instead  of 
allowing  the  money  to  lie  idle  (or  par- 
tially so  if  in  banks,  drawing  only  a 
small  rate). 

While  there  is  a large  number  of  our 
people  who  are  already  informed  as  to 
investments,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  given  above  as  at  present  stock- 
holders is  very  small  in  proportion  to 


the  greatest  corporations  on  earth,  its 
property  being  the  greatest  railroad 
system  in  existence,  comprising  the 
arteries  of  trade  between  practically 
all  of  the  great  cities  of  our  central 
States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mississippi,  giving  regular  employment 
to  thousands  of  men  and  performing 
daily  a function  indispensable  to  our 
commercial  system.  Among  the  scores 
who  are  perfectly  aware  of  these  facts 
there  must  be  a few  dozen  who  realize 
the  tangibleness  of  such  property,  the 
earning  capacity  of  such  a company, 
who  believe  that  such  an  organization 
can  continue  to  carry  on  its  business 
and  who  would  feel  a just  pride  in  be- 
ing one  of  the  stockholders.  The  num- 
ber of  holders  of  the  stocks  of  our 
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prominent  companies  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  (those  quoted  above  gained 
eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  last  year). 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a gain  of 
only  one  Pennsylvania  stockholder  from 
1,400  who  are  not  holders  of  that  stock 
would  double  the  stockholders*  list  of 
that  company.  The  entry  into  the  in- 
vestment field  of  such  a number  of 
buyers  would  so  enhance  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  as  to  make  it  unat- 
tractive to  some  on  account  of  the  rate 
of  income.  These  would  sell  their  stock 
and  seek  another  issue  less  subject  to 
the  popular  demand  and  yielding  a 
higher  rate  of  income.  Such  a move- 
ment has  already  begun.  Large  stock- 
holders have  distributed  their  holdings 
and  smaller  people  have  purchased 
them.  A year  ago  the  average  number 
of  shares  in  sixty-seven  industrial  cor- 
porations per  stockholder  was  seventy- 
five;  to-day  it  is  seventy  shares.  Forty- 
nine  railroads  show  average  holdings 
per  shareholder  of  180  shares.  Last 
year  the  average  of  the  same  roads  was 
134.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  men  who  are  buying  the  good  stocks. 
As  the  buyers  increase,  the  prices  will 
advance.  Those  who  buy  at  low  prices 
are  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  sell  at 
high  prices. 

A Ready  Market. 

Facilities  are  offered  by  local  ex- 
changes in  several  of  our  principal 
cities,  and  these  to  a limited  extent 
afford  the  protection  to  investors  pro- 
vided by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  as  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  in  those  exchanges  is  so  in- 
significant in  comparison,  the  service 
rendered  is  of  less  value  to  the  investor. 
This  applies  with  particular  force  as  to 
one  feature  of  an  investment  in  securi- 
ties— the  negotiability — the  f acility 

with  which  the  investment  may  be  con- 
verted into  cash.  Because  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  the  center  of 
trading  in  the  securities  listed  therein, 
there  are  many  transactions  every  day 
in  most  of  the  active  stocks  and  bonds 
(there  are  150  or  more  issues  of  active 
stocks  and  as  many  of  bonds),  and  it  is 


therefore  possible  for  a holder  of  these 
securities  to  realize  upon  them  any  day. 
The  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  recognized  by  the 
banks  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere 
as  desirable  security  for  loans.  They 
are,  therefore,  available  immediately 
as  collateral,  and  a laige  proportion  of 
the  amount  invested  in  them  can  be  con- 
verted into  cash  on  demand . This  is 
not  true  of  any  other  class  of  invest- 
ments. Money  deposited  in  banks  is 
no  more  available  than  this,  and  more- 
over cannot  be  withdrawn  on  demand 
without  loss  of  interest. 

Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  ele- 
ment of  distance  from  market  is  elimi- 
nated. An  investor  a thousand  miles 
away  in  places  most  remote  can  buy 
these  securities  as  readily  as  the  one 
who  may  be  in  a building  adjoining  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Complete  informa- 
tion is  published  and  may  be  submitted 
for  the  inspection  of  the  investor  in  one 
place  as  well  as  in  another.  Each  is- 
sue has  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  before  it  was 
listed.  The  prospective  investor  can 
obtain  information  regarding  any  detail 
upon  which  he  may  not  be  informed. 
He  can  obtain  reliable  information 
through  banks  as  to  the  standing  and 
responsibility  of  the  house  which  seeks 
his  business. 

Dividing  the  Risk. 

The  protection  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  offered  to  investors 
in  another  and  a most  effective  manner 
in  making  it  possible  for  an  individual 
to  buy  in  small  amounts  securities  of 
the  highest  grade — by  dividing  the  total 
amount  to  be  invested  into  small  por- 
tions, each  portion  invested  in  a dif- 
ferent security.  He  thus  divides  the 
risk  or  reduces  the  probability  of  any 
loss.  The  investor  having  $1,000  to 
lend  might  well  hesitate  before  risking 
his  money  in  the  hands  of  another  in- 
dividual borrower  who  may  be  the  only 
one  with  whom  he  is  directly  in  touch; 
he  would,  however,  feel  more  secure  if 
ten  men  each  offered  to  borrow  $100. 
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The  chance  of  failure  to  pay  would  be 
divided  by  ten.  If  he  now  eliminates 
entirely  the  personal  element  (lending 
to  a friend)  and  decides  to  lend  to  the 
impersonal  borrowers,  who  are  known 
to  have  abundant  property  to  secure 
their  loans,  he  can  avail  of  the  same 
principle  of  scattered  investment  by 
buying  securities  of  several  companies. 

This  diversification  may  be  further 
extended  by  making  partial  payments 
for  securities  purchased.  We  will  exe- 
cute an  order  for  one  share  ($100)  or 
more  and  accept  payment  in  install- 
ments. One  hundred  dollars  will  pay 
the  first  installment  of  purchase  of  ten 
shares  ($1000),  or  $1,000  will  pay  the 
first  installment  of  100  shares  ($10,- 
000).  The  balance  may  be  paid  as  de- 
sired. Thus  a purchase  of  stocks  may 
be  made  at  a time  when  prices  seem 
low  and  may  be  paid  for  later — the 
payments  running  over  a period  as 
arranged. 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  a be- 
ginning of  systematic  saving,  there  is: 

No  better  plan  than  through  the  pur- 
chase in  installments  of  dividend-pay- 
ing stocks  and  bonds. 

No  more  convenient  method  than 
this,  as  remittances  may  be  arranged  in 
amounts  and  times  to  suit. 

No  plan  of  saving  which  affords  the 
high  rate  of  income  and  convertibility 
from  investment  to  cash. 

No  loss  of  income;  the  money  in- 
vested yields  an  income  from  the  day 
of  remittance. 

No  deduction  from  income  for  taxes 
or  insurance  of  the  property  covered 
by  the  securities  held. 

No  fee  payable  to  a lawyer  for  ex- 
amining titles. 


No  commissions  to  a real  estate  agent 
for  placing  the  loan. 

No  one  beside  the  broker  who  exe- 
cutes the  order  and  the  company  whose 
securities  are  held  who  need  know 
about  the  investment. 

Method  of  Purchase. 


If  desired,  the  investor  can  make 
payment  for  the  securities  purchased 
through  a bank,  the  latter  obtaining 
the  securities  upon  payment  of  the 
money.  Upon  payment  for  stocks,  the 
investor’s  name  and  address  is  given  to 
the  issuing  company.  The  latter  trans- 
fers a certificate  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  the  dividends  are  thereafter 
payable  by  check,  mailed  by  the  com- 
pany. (The  certificate  is  forwarded  to 
the  owner  or  may  be  held  in  custody 
for  him  if  desired.)  Bonds  are  usually 
payable  to  the  bearer,  and  the  interest 
is  collected  by  means  of  coupons  at- 
tached, which  are  usually  payable  semi- 
annually and  may  be  collected  through 
the  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  checks. 

After  satisfying  himself  as  to  an  in- 
vestment, all  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
customer  to  do  is  to  write  or  telegraph 
to  the  Exchange  firm  to  purchase  and 
arrange  payment  therefor.  Payment 
may  be  made  in  any  manner  most  con- 
venient to  the  investor. 

The  commission  paid  for,  execution 
of  the  order  is  a fixed  percentage,  and 
is  the  same  in  all  transactions — the 
same  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent., 
whether  the  transaction  covers  one 
share  or  10,000  shares,  except  that 
there  is  a minimum  charge  of  one  dollar. 
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BUYERS  OF  BONDS 

By  Albert  W.  Hemphill,  of  Stone  & Webster 


TF  all  the  money  that  has  been  di- 
*“*  verted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  wage-earners  by  the  get-rich- 
quick  swindlers  had  been  put  into  legi- 
timate development  propositions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  this  country  would  have  been 
considerably  enhanced.  The  move  on 
the  part  of  the  government  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  to  have  laws  en- 
acted which  will  tend  to  decrease  faith- 
less operations  of  this  nature  is  a 
splendid  one.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  long  as  there  is  a world 
there  will  be  dishonest  members  of  the 
community  to  sooner  or  later  “fleece” 
those  who  may  be  too  trusting  or  igno- 
rant of  general  business. 

There  has  always  been  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  innocent  pub- 
lic to  gain  something  for  almost  noth- 
ing, leading  them  to  risk  their  small 
possessions  in  the  hope  of  quickly  mul- 
tiplying them.  This  trait  of  human 
nature  being  realized,  it  is  catered  to, 
speculation  is  encouraged,  unsound 
propositions  are  presented  in  their  most 
glowing  light  and  facts  are  withheld 
which  make  them  impossible  of  success, 
such  as  defective  titles,  liens,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be  seen  without  an  expensive 
examination.  Lacking  first  the  means, 
second  the  knowledge  of  business  prin- 
ciples requisite  to  determine  the  degree 
of  risk,  and  third  the  necessary  pa- 
tience, he  is  advised,  “If  you  don’t  come 
in  quick  other  people  will  take  it  up 
and  you  will  get  left.”  This  is  an  un- 
favorable combination  of  circumstances 
which  has  put  many  a man  on  the  long 
list  of  victims. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
wage-earners  and  others  solely  depen- 
dent upon  their  limited  earnings  is  to 
place  their  savings  in  a Savings  Bank 
until  the  amount  reaches  a thousand 
dollars.  Then,  if  they  feel  inclined  to 
invest  their  savings  above  that  amount, 
they  should  get  in  touch  with  a concern 
with  a reputation  for  worthiness,  abil- 
ity, and  integrity,  and  state  definitely 
whether  or  not  they  look  first  of  all  for 
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absolute  safety  of  principal  and  return 
afterward,  or  for  good  return  with  the 
best  safety  possible,  or  for  an  out-and- 
out  speculation. 

The  Best  Grade  of  Bonds. 

The  first  class  of  security  which  any 
concern  of  good  standing  would  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  would  be  the 
highest  grade  investments,  that  is,  the 
securities  which  by  law  are  legal  in- 
vestments for  savings  banks,  trustees  of 
estates,  etc.  This  class,  as  a rule,  does 
not  appeal  to  the  man  with  a small 
amount  of  money,  for  the  reason  that 
practically  ail  such  securities  come  in 
denominations  of  one  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  and,  also,  that  the  return  is 
only  about  three  per  cent,  to  four  and 
one-half  per  cent.  There  are  other 
bonds,  however,  just  out  of  this  class, 
which  give  a better  yield.  They  are 
bonds  of  some  of  the  smaller  munici- 
palities or  first  mortgage  bonds  which 
have  not  a long  enough  dividend  record 
to  make  them  legal.  These  bonds  are 
splendid  investments,  in  many  cases  are 
very  readily  salable,  and  have  other  at- 
tractive features. 

A Grade  Lower. 

After  this  class  of  security  comes  any 
amount  of  corporation  bonds, — both 
railroad,  public-service,  and  industrial, 
etc.,  many  of  which  are  good  but  neces- 
sarily subject  to  discrimination.  Many 
of  them  are  readily  salable,  and  as 
their  yield  is  higher  than  on  the  strictly 
high-class  securities  mentioned  at  first, 
they  are  attractive  to  the  small  buyer. 
Moreover,  they  are  more  frequently  is- 
sued in  $100  and  $500  lots,  making  it 
possible  for  the  small  investor  to  pur- 
chase. In  purchasing  bonds  of  this 
class,  an  investor  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  business  principles,  un- 
less, as  above  stated,  he  is  in  touch  with 
a concern  that  he  knows  is  reliable  and 
will  give  him  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires to  reach  a satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 
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Buyers  of  the  classes  of  securities 
mentioned  above,  as  a rule,  have  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money  of  which  they 
are  the  beneficiaries  or  that  represents 
their  savings  of  a period  extending 
probably  over  years.  They  wish  to 
keep  their  principal  intact,  secure  a 
higher  return  than  by  depositing  it  in 
a bank,  and  expend  the  income.  They 
can  rely  on  safety  of  principal  and  in- 
terest by  determining  the  class  of  se- 
curity through  good,  conservative  bank- 
ers, who  depend  for  their  reputation 
upon  the  satisfaction  which  they  give 
their  clients. 

Business  Men's  limes aments. 

After  this  class  of  investors  comes 
the  man  who  is  either  salaried  or  in 
business  for  himself,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  frugal  living,  is  able  to  save  money 
from  time  to  time.  He  may  be  in  the 
prime  of  life  and,  feeling  that  his  liv- 
ing is  assured,  desires  to  increase  his 
principal,  and  secure  as  large  a return 
as  possible  (which  he  may  save  in 
turn).  Being  wideawake  and  watching 
general  business  or  the  money  market, 
or  other  features  controlling  the  invest- 
ment market,  he  depends  upon  his  judg- 
ment as  to  when  to  sell  the  securities 
which  he  may  buy  to  derive  a profit;  or 
if  the  market  value  of  his  security  de- 
clines, he  holds  on  until  business  con- 
ditions recover  or  some  other  causes  in- 
crease the  demand  for  securities  and 
make  for  a consequent  upward  trend 
of  prices. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  a word 
regarding  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions to  do  business.  If  it  is  a large 
proposition,  a group  of  men  who  keep 
in  touch  with  general  business  and  are 
familiar  with  the  economic  conditions, 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  etc.,  learns 
that  at  a certain  place  the  people  would 
probably  use  a commodity  if  they  had 


it,  as,  for  instance,  eleceric  lighting  or 
gas.  They  then  go  into  the  matter  of 
ascertaining,  if  a company  were  organ- 
ized to  do  such  a business,  whether  or 
not  it  would  pay  the  people  who  put  in 
the  money  for  their  time  and  work. 
They  may  figure  that  if  they  could 
build  a plant  which  would  cost  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money  they  would  earn 
an  amount  over  and  above  all  expenses. 
In  other  words,  they  could  figure  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  the  proposi- 
tion would  or  would  not  pay.  If  they 
can  satisfy  themselves  that  it  will  pay, 
they  then  prepare  to  enlist  the  capital. 
The  company  is  then  organized  with  a 
given  amount  of  capitalization.  There 
will  probably  be  authorized  bonds,  pre- 
ferred stock  and  common  stock,  the 
amount  being  based  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  plant.  To 
start  work  on  the  proposition,  each  of 
the  men  who  conceive  the  idea  will  then 
probably  contribute  a certain  sum. 
They  obtain  a franchise,  buy  material, 
etc.,  and  construct  the  plant.  Men  who 
foresee  conditions  and  good  proposi- 
tions can  always  find  use  for  money  for 
new  development  schemes,  consequently 
it  is  their  desire  to  get  their  money  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  start 
another  scheme  that  they  may  be  con- 
templating. Having  finished  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  procured  a man- 
ager, contracted  business,  etc.,  they  will 
take  the  bonds  to  bankers  in  an  endeav- 
or to  have  them  put  on  the  market, 
either  on  a commission  basis  or  for  a 
fixed  compensation.  The  bankers  look 
into  the  proposition,  and  if  they  decide 
after  investigation  that  the  corporation 
will  always  be  able  to  earn  the  interest 
charges  on  its  bonds,  pay  the  taxes, 
operating  expenses,  and  enough  to  keep 
the  property  in  good  physical  condition, 
beside  a surplus,  they  may  feel  that 
they  can  sell  the  bonds  to  their  cus- 
tomers as  a good,  safe  security. 
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From  the  funds  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  bonds,  the  promoters  are  now  re- 
paid the  advances  they  originally  made. 
They  keep  the  stock  as  the  profit,  which 
if  they  calculated  correctly  in  the  first 
place  will  earn  dividends  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  This  means  that  if  they 
hold  their  stock  until  some  future  time 
they  will  receive  a regular  annual  return 
thereon.  If  they  are  not  acting  in  good 
faith,  however,  they  may  circulate  rosy 
reports,  leading  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  proposition  is  a good  one,  and 
then,  when  there  is  a good  demand  for 
the  stock,  the  promoters  will  “unload.” 
If  the  bonds  have  been  handled  by 
some  good  house,  it  is  more  or  less  of 
a guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  good 
intentions  of  the  promoters.  This 
scheme  of  “unloading”  has  been  prac- 
ticed time  and  again,  and  the  man  who 
has  had  little  or  no  experience  in  finan- 
cial matters  should  never  put  his  money 
into  a proposition  when  he  is  not  sure 
of  the  people  who  are  handling  it. 


Speculative  Investments. 

After  the  class  of  investors  who  wish 
to  take  no  risk  with  their  money  comes 
the  class  that  is  looking  for  good  prop- 
ositions where  by  waiting  until  they  are 
fully  developed  the  securities  increase 
in  value  as  the  business  increases,  and 
by  thus  waiting  gain  a profit  on  their 
investment  aside  from  the  regular  divi- 
dend or  interest  return.  This  is  a good 
policy  for  a man  who  has  a regular  in- 
come from  his  own  business  or  who  is 
receiving  a salary  well  in  excess  of  his 
living  expenses.  The  trouble  often  is 
that  many  men  of  this  class  who  make 
money  a few  times  get  to  think  that 
they  are  good  prognosticators,  and  can 
judge  a proposition  correctly;  and  if 
credit  is  available  they  will  probably 
borrow,  hypothecating  the  securities 
purchased  in  the  hope  of  making 
enough  to  pay  the  loan  and  make  a 
profit.  This  is  always  unsafe,  no  mat- 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS  THE  INVESTMENT 

CENTER 


By  Edgar 

/CONSIDERING  the  high  business 
acumen  of  the  membership  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  it  seems 
probable  that  certain  ideas  clearly  in- 
dicated in  recent  criticisms  of  its  gen- 
eral attitude  on  the  listing  of  corporate 
security  issues  are,  in  time,  likely  to  be 
heeded.  Unbiased  and  intelligent  ob- 
servers have  recognized  that  a continu- 
ance of  its  past  general  listing  policy 
will  logically  result  in  side-tracking 
more  and  more  the  Exchange  as  the 
center  of  investment  transactions  in  se- 
curities, and  will  leave  its  functions 
more  and  more  restricted  as  an  organ 
simply  of  speculation. 

That  any  such  narrow  policy  in  so 
important  a matter  should  be  suffered 
to  continue,  or  that  its  great  oppor- 
tunity should  remain  neglected  by  the 
Exchange,  seems  unreasonable  and  im- 
probable, especially  in  view  of  the 
steadily  increasing  trend  each  year  to- 


Van  Deusen 

ward  real  investment,  in  distinction 
f rom  speculation,  as  the  correct  and 
ultimately  most  profitable  course  for 
the  average  man. 

Responsibility. 

The  defense  offered  for  what  may  be 
termed  its  exclusive  attitude  on  listing 
by  the  Exchange  is  that  it  cannot  stand 
sponsor  for  untried  bond,  note  or  stock 
issues,  as  it  might  come  into  censure 
for  admission  of  so-called  “securities” 
whose  issuing  companies  might  thereaf- 
ter fail.  That  the  Exchange  has  a 
quite  general  popular  reputation  to 
mantain  as  the  judge  and  hall-marker 
— so  to  speak — of  good  securities  is  as 
true  as  that  “listing”  has  heretofore 
never  in  fact  been  equivalent  to  a guar- 
antee by  the  Exchange  of  the  good 
character  and  excellence  of  the  securi- 
ties listed.  Time  and  again  purchasers 
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of  corporate  shares  and  obligations 
listed  upon  the  Exchange  have  suffered 
losses  as  heavy  and  disastrous  as  have 
been  suffered  by  investors  in  unlisted 
corporate  issues;  so,  the  idea  has  been 
gaining  foothold  that,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  admission  of  a security  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  list  by  no  means  en- 
titles the  investor  to  rely  with  con- 
fidence upon  a merit  heretofore  often 
assumed  because  of  such  "listing/’ 

Opportunity. 

Just  here,  however,  lies  the  peculiar 
opportunity  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  make  itself,  as  it  may  and 
should  be,  the  real  center  and  guardian 
of  genuine  investment  interests,  which 
it — so  far  as  "listing”  is  concerned — 
has  so  generally  been  supposed  to  be  in 
the  past.  Furthermore,  if  the  Ex- 
change desires  to  maintain  its  relative 
position  as  the  center  of  security  trans- 
actions in  the  face  of  the  present 
marked  and  continuing  increase  of 
"over-the-counter”  trading,  it  will  need 
to  face  the  question  of  making  itself  an 
actual  investment,  rather  than  merely  a 
speculative,  organ. 

This  is  the  more  true  because  the 
various  investment  houses,  through 
which  the  large  and  growing  "over-the- 
counter”  business  is  done,  do  act  or  at 
least  endeavor  to  act,  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  and  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, as  the  investment  mentor  of  their 
clients.  The  continuance  and  increas- 
ing insistence  upon  this  function  is  as- 
sured by  the  reinforcement  of  a dual 
selfishness,  namely,  both  its  practical 
value  to  the  investor  and  also  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  investment  house 
itself ; — in  other  words,  it  is  "good  busi- 
ness” for  any  investment  house  to  as- 
sist and  protect  its  clients.  Unless  the 
Exchange  also  can  perform  as  positive 


a service,  it  must  lag  behind  in  the  in- 
vestment business  and  gradually  lapse 
into  a mere  speculative  channel. 

What  Is  Called  For. 

For  the  Exchange  to  equip  itself  and 
undertake  its  best  function  and  real 
justification  for  existence,  viz. — as  a 
protector  and  mentor  of  investment  in- 
terests, is  not  at  all  impossible  or  im- 
practicable. It  calls  for,  first , a deter- 
mination and  adoption  bv  the  Exchange 
itself  of  a conservative  investment 
standard  of  merit  which  securities  must 
reach  to  entitle  them  to  "listing”;  and, 
secondly , the  installment  by  the  Ex- 
change of  an  adequate  examining  and 
analytical  department,  in  charge  of 
a competent  person,  whose  decision 
as  to  the  investment  merit  of  every  of- 
fered security,  judged  with  reference 
to  the  extablished  standard,  shall  be 
conclusive  and  subject  to  reversal  only 
on  appeal  to  and  a different  finding  of 
facts  by  the  Securities,  Stock  List  or 
other  proper  Committee  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

True,  the  number  of  individuals 
qualified  by  natural  instinct  and  train- 
ing to  correctly  analyze  the  merits  of 
a proposition  is  not  large,  since  reliable 
analysts,  like  poets,  must  have  the  na- 
tive gift — duly  cultivated.  That  is,  the 
necessary  frame  of  mind  and  instinct 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  synthetic 
analysis  required,  are  not  commort. 
Unfortunately,  a great  deal  of  so- 
called  expert  analysis  of  investment 
matters  is  merely  a sort  of  quasi-tech- 
nical  rehash  of  the  more  or  less  super- 
ficially obvious.  A condensed  Income 
Account  or  Balance  Sheet  alone  seldom 
reveals  the  true  inwardness  of  any  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Again,  given  an  established  and  gen- 
uine analytical  department  analogous 
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to,  though  not  necessarily  identical 
with,  such  as  would  be  maintained  by  a 
first-class  private  bond  house,  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  be  in  a position  to 
intelligently  and  safely  list  many  most 
excellent  security  issues  of  the  smaller 
but  attractive  business  propositions  in 
the  United  States.  The  large  size  of  a 
business  undertaking  is  no  guarantee  of 
its  soundness;  this  country  has  many 
thoroughly  good  business  projects,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a public  or  quasi- 
public nature  commonly  known  as 
“public  utilities,*'  whose  gross  earnings 
may  fall  much  short  of  half  a million 
dollars  a year,  but  which  nevertheless 
are  the  bases  of  excellent  investments. 
By  the  listing  of  such  smaller  issues  as 
appeared,  on  impartial  expert  analysis 
by  the  Exchange's  representative  to  be 
sound  from  the  investment  standpoint, 
such  securities  would  be  put  in  the  way 
of  a broader  market — a desideratum 
advocated  over  a year  ago  by  President 
Vanderlip  of  the  City  Bank  for  good 
public  service  corporation  securities 
which  have  become  a more  and  more 
sought-for  investment.  Past  failure  to 
recognize  such  securities  has  not  only 
left  the  investing  public  unprotected 
from  unscrupulous  and  incompetent 
stock  and  bond  vendors,  but  has  also 
prevented  security  buyers  from  pick- 
ing up  many  choice  investments;  while, 
now  that  the  intrinsic  value  and  de- 
sirability of  such  issues  have  become 
better  recognized,  such  neglect  tends  to 
turn  investment  business  away  from  the 
Exchange  into  “over-the-counter*'  chan- 
nels— a matter  of  pertinent  interest  to 
the  Exchange  in  times,  as  recently,  of 
dull  security  markets. 


Perfecting  of  Function. 

When  the  Exchange  has  rightly 
equipped  itself  and  seriously  under- 
taken the  above  suggested  service  to  the 
investing  public,  it  can  and  will  become 
the  purveyor  of  exact  and  up-to-date 
information  on  the  current  affairs  of 
the  corporations  whose  securities  it  has 
listed,  and  in  consequence  will  be  looked 
to  by  the  general  investing  public  in  a 
friendly — rather  than  an  antagonistic 
— spirit,  as  the  most  direct,  prompt,  im- 
partial and  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  a broad  and  well  pro- 
tected field  of  listed  investments.  This 
widening  and  perfecting  of  function 
will  obviously  redound  not  only  to  an 
enlarged  precedence  and  influence  of 
the  Exchange,  but  also  to  its  increasing 
financial  advantage. 


The  eighth  annual  report  of  J.  G.  White 
& Co.  shows  an  increase  in  the  surplus  for 
the  year  from  $391,394.15  to  #*85,529.04. 

The  other  most  important  changes  are  a 
decrease  in  deferred  charges  and  plant  and 
tools  and  equipment,  less  depreciation,  from 
$331,160.45  to  $148,902.74,  and  an  increase 
in  securities  owned  and  syndicate  partici- 
pations from  $1,765,816.19  to  $2,317,959.3.3. 
Changes  in  other  items  do  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently large  to  deserve  special  comment. 

Nearly  all  of  the  properties  in  which  the 
company  is  interested  have  shown  during 
the  past  year  substantial  and  satisfactory 
increases  in  earnings,  and  some  of  them 
have  also  increased  their  rates  of  divi- 
dends; so  that  the  income  from  securities 
owmed  is  gradually  and  substantially  in- 
creasing. 

While  in  general  there  is  not  great  ac- 
tivity in  engineering  and  construction  lines, 
the  company  has  recently*  secured  a con- 
siderable amount  of  new  work,  and  has  fair, 
prospects  of  securing  considerably  more 
work  of  this  sort  in  the  near  future. 
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GOVERNMENT,  STATE  AND  CITY  BONDS. 
Quoted  by  RhoadeB  A Company,  Bankers. 

Dealers  In  Investment  Securities,  45  Wall 

St.,  New  York. 

Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

l\  S.  Gov.,  reg.  2s,  1930 101  *-101%  1.70 

U.  S,  Gov.,  reg.  3s.  1918 101  *-102  2.60 

Panama  Canal,  reg.  2s.  1936.  . 100 * -100*  1-82 

Dlst.  of  Columbia  3-65s  105  -106*  3.12 

Alabama  4s.  July,  1956  104  -104*  3.77 

Panama  3s.  1961  (new  issue).  103  -103*  2.85 

Colorado  4s.  '22  (op.  ’12)....  99  -100  4.00 

Connecticut  3*s,  Apr.,  '30....  99  -102  3.36 

Louisiana  4s,  Jan..  1914 99  - 99*  4.08 

Maryland  3*s,  1926 95  - 95*  3.90 

Massachusetts  3*s.  1940 91*-  93  3.90 

Xtw  York  State  3s.  ’59 102  -102*  2.90 

Tenn.  New  Settlement  3s,  '13.  97  - 98  4.10 

Ya.  6s.  B.  B.  & Co.  ctfs.,  1871.  58  - 58* 

Boston  3*s.  1929  92*-  95  3.95 

New  York  City  4*s,  1957 108*-109  4.07 

New  York  City  4*s,  1917 102  *-103*  4.00 

New  York  City  4s.  1959 100  -100*  3.99 

New  York  City  4s.  1955 99*-  99*  4.01 

New  York  City  4*s.  1960 104  *-104*  4.04 

New  York  City  4*s.  1930-1960.102* -103  4.03 

New  York  State  Canal  4s,  1960.105 *-106  3.78 

New  York  City  3*s.  1954 89*-  89*  4.01 

New  York  City  3*s.  1930 91*-  92*  4.06 


GUARANTEED  STOCK8. 

Quoted  by  Wr.  E.  Hutton  A Co.,  Dealers  in  In- 
vestment Securities,  6 Broad  st.  New  York. 
(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 


Albany  A Susquehanna  (D.  & H.)..283  290 

Allegheny  A Wtstn  <B.  R.  I.  A P.).135  145 

Atlanta  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R. ). . 175 
Augusta  A Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  105  109 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central)  93  98 

Boston  A Lowell  (B.  A M.) 214  218 

Bleecker  St.  A F.  Ry.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

Ry.  Co.)  17  25 

Boston  A Albany  < N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  224 

Boston  A Providence  (Old  Colony). 294 
Broadway  A 7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  SL  Ry.  Co.)  124  140 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  165  170 

Camden  A Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  135  140 

Catawissa  R.  R.  (Phila.  A Read.)..  109 
Cayuga  A Susquehanna  (D.L&W.j . 210  220 

Cent.  Pk.  N.AE.  R.R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.)  10  20 

Christopher  A 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 


(M.  S.  R.)  100  120 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..166  169 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  96  100 

Columbus  A Xenia  (Pa.  R.  R. >....203  ... 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.)..  100  110 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co.  > 100 

Concord  & Montreal  (B.  & M. ) ....  1 55  165 

Concord  A Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170 
Conn.  A Pamumpsic  (B.  A L.  > ....  139 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  268 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.  > . .185  195 

Delaware  A Bound  B.  (Phila.  A R. ).  190  198 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  A S.  W.  (L,  S.  A 

M.  S.)  96  100 

Bast  Pa.  (Phila.  A Reading) 128  138 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.).260  290 

Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  A Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  A S.)....200  230 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) 135  145 

Ft.  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.*  S.  A 

M.  S.)  130  135 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West  Union)...  35  45 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  200  230 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  A N. 

A A.  C.  L.)  260  270 

Gold  A Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 110  118 


Bid.  Asked. 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 118  126 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  98  ... 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  94  97 

Jackson,  Lans.  A Saginaw  (M.  C. )..  83  88 

Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  A Al.) 160  170 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  A G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

& S.)  138  160 

Kan.  C.,  Ft.  Scott  A M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  A S.  F.)  76  78 

K.  C.  St.  L.  A C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.).120  140 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  S.  A N. 

Ind.)  320  340 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209  ... 

Little  Schuylkill  Nav.  A Coal  (Phil. 

& R)  112  120 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Riv.  (Chic.  A Atl.)160  170 

Mine  Hill  A Schuylkill  Hav.  (F.  A 

R)  124 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  66  78 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry. ) 78  85 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley).. 170 
Morris  A Essex  (Del.  Lack.  A W.).173  180 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  A N.)....180  190 

N.  H.  A Northampton  (N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

A H.)  100 

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa. R.R.)  .250  256 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  110  116 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) ..  .285  300 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  A W.).118  125 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 150  160 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phila.  A R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  85  96 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...lll  115 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N. Y..N.H.AH. ) . . 208 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 95  105 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A H. ) 186 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W.)..210  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 60  70 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP. ) . .175  185 

Philadelphia  A Trenton  (Pa. R.R.)  .. 248 
Pitts.  B.  A L.  (P.  L.  E.  A C.  Co.).  68  72 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.  R.R.)166  169 

Pitts..  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  156  165 

Pitts.  A North  Adams  (B.  A A.)..  127  134 

Pitts.,  McW’port  A Y.  (P.  A L.  E. 

M.  S.)  117  126 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 


H.  A H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H.)..185  193 

Rome,  Watertown  A O.  (N.Y.Cen.)  .120  122 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U. )....  80  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.).. 120  130 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105  116 

Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent. )...  165  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 123 

Utica  A Black  River  (Rome,  W. 

& O.)  165  170 

Utica,  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.).144  147 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .242  244 

Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  A W.).117  123 

Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  A Albany) ....  160 
Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  A W.) 165  170 


SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  the 
principal  short-term  railway  and  industrial 
securities.  Date  of  maturity  is  given,  because 
of  the  importance  of  those  dates  in  computing 
the  value  of  securities  with  so  near  a matur- 
ity. All  notes  mature  on  the  first  of  the  month 
named  except  where  the  day  is  otherwise 
specified:  interest  is  semi-annual  on  all.  Ac- 
crued interest  should  be  added  to  prfce. 
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Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

Am.  Cig.  4a,  "A"  Mar.  15,  'll.  98%-  99%  4.92 

Am.  Cig.  4b.  "B"  Mar.  15,  '12.  97  %-  98%  6.10 

Am.  Locomotive  5b,  Oct.,  '10..  99%-100%  4.25 

Bethlehem  Steel  6b,  Nov.,  '14. 100% -101  5.60 

"Big  Four"  6b.  June,  'll 100  -100%  4.85 

B.  R.  A P.  Equip.  4%s 99  -100 % 

Chic.  & Alton  5b.  Mar.  15,  '13.  98%-  99%  5.25 

C.  H.  & D.  4s,  July.  '13 96  %-  97%  5.05 

Diamond  Match  5b.  July,  '12.  98  -100  5.00 

Hudson  Co.  6b,  Oct.,  '11 98  -100  6.00 

Interboro  6s,  May,  '11 101%-101%  3.92 

K.  C.  R.  & L.  6s,  Sept.,  '12..  98  - 99  6.50 

Maine  Central  4s,  Dec.,  '14....  98  -100  4.25 

Minn.  A St  Loulfl  6s,  Feb.,  'll.  98%  - 99%  5.58 

New  Orl.  Term.  6s,  Apr.,  'll..  99% -100  8.45 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6b.  Nov.,  '10.. 100  -101%  4.15 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6s,  Nov.,  '14.  .102%-103%  4.15 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6b,  Nov.,  '16 . . 103 %-104  % 4.16 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6b.  Nov.,  '19.  .104%-106%  4.16 

N.Y..N.H.&H.  5b.  Jan.,  'll 100  -100%  3.70 

N.Y..N.H.&H.  6s.  Jan.,  '12 100%-101  3.93 

No.  American  6b,  May,  '12...  99  -100  5.00 

St.  L.  A S.  F.  4 %b,  Feb.,  '12..  96%-  98  6.60 

Southern  Ry.  6b,  Feb.,  1918..  98  - 98%  6.46 

Tidewater  6b,  June,  '13 100%-101%  6.35 

Westlnghouse  6b.  Aug.,  '10 99% -100%  4.25 

Wood  WorBted  4%s,  Mar.,  'll.  99 %-  ..  4.50 

Western  Tel.  6b,  Feb.,  '12 99  - 99%  6.20 


INACTIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Ann  Arbor,  pref 60  80 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma  A Western 10 

Atlanta  & West  Point  132  140 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Conn 280  250 

Buffalo  & Susquehanna,  pref.  10  12 

Central  New  England  10  16 

Central  New  England,  pref 20  27 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 210  225 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  A Louisville..  50  60 

Chicago.  Ind.  A Louisville,  pref 60  80 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 35  50 

Cincinnati.  Ham.  A Dayton,  pref.  . 65  70 

Cincin.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac 140 

Cincin..  N.  O.  & Tex.  Pac.,  pref 106 

Cincinnati  Northern  50  60 

Cleveland,  Akron  A Columbus 70  84 

Cleve..  Cin.,  Chic.  A St.  L.,  pref...  92  96 

Delaware  42  46 

Des  Moines  A Ft.  Dodge,  pref 85  46 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY,  OA8  AND 
FERRY  COMPANY  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  S.  H.  P.  Pell  A Co.,  Members  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Brokers  and  Dealers 
in  Investment  SecuritieB,  43  Exchange  Place. 


New  York  City. 


Bid.  Asked. 


Bleecker  St  A Ful  Fy 

1st  4s  1950 

1924 

1948 
1914 
1993 


1932 


1948 

i9i9 
1942 

Westchester  El  Ry  6s..  1943 

Yonkers  Ry  1st  6b 1946 

New  Amst  Gas  Cone  6b.  1927 
Central  Union  Gas  5s..  1927 
Equitable  Gas  Light  6b.  1930 
N Y A E R Gas  lBt  6s.  1944 
N Y A E R Gas  Con  6b.  1946 
Northern  Union  Gas  5s.  1927 
Standard  Gas  Light  6b.  1930 
WeBtcheBter  Light  5b..  1950 
Brooklyn  Ferry  Gen  5b.  1943 
Hoboken  Fy  1st  mtg5s.l946 
NY  & Bkn  Fy  lBt  mt  6s.l911 
NY  A Hobok  Fy  Gen  5b.  1946 
NY  A East  River  Fy 


Bway  Surf  Ry  1st  6s. . 
Bway  A 7th  Av  stock. 
Bway  A 7th  Av  Con  6s. 
Bwav  A 7th  Av  2d  6b. 
Col  A 9th  Av  lot  5b... 
Christopher  A 10th  St. 
Dry  Dk  E B A Bat  6s. 
Dry  Dock  E B A Bat 

Ctfs  5b  ;••• 

Lex  Av  A Pav  Fy  6s.. 
Second  Av  Ry  stock... 
Second  Av  Ry  Cons  6b. 
Sixth  Av  Ry  stock.... 
South  Ferry  Ry  lBt  5a. 
Union  Rv  1st  58 


J&J 

55 

’ 63 

J&J 

102% 

103% 

125 

135 

j&J 

101 

103 

J&N 

100 

102 

M&S 

99% 

100% 

QJ 

100 

102 

J&D 

98 

100 

F&A 

30 

40 

M&S 

96 

100 

7 

14% 

F&A 

50 

56 

115 

125 

J&D 

68 

70 

F&A 

100 

102 

J&J 

65 

75 

A&O 

75 

85 

J&J 

101% 

102% 

M&S 

103% 

J&J 

103% 

J&J 

104 

105% 

J&J 

99 

101 

M&N 

M&N 

103 

106 

J&D 

100% 

103 

.... 

15 

24 

M&N 

103 

107 

J&J 

90 

96 

J&D 

96 

99 

QM 

20 

28 

Bid.  Aaked. 

10th  A 23d  St  Ferry A&O  30  40 

10th  A 23d  St  Fy  1st  68.1919  J&D  58  70 

Union  Ferry  QJ  27  30 

Union  Ferry  1st  5b 1920  MAN  96  100 


EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 


Quoted  by  Blake  A Reeves,  Dealers  in  Invest- 
ment Securities,  84  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
(Quotations  are  given  In  basis.) 


Bid.  Asked. 


Atl.  Coast  Line  4%,  Mar.,  '17 4% 

Buff.,  Roch.  & Pitts.  4%  %,  Apr., '27  4% 

Canadian  Northern  4%%,  Sept.,  '19  5% 

Central  of  Georgia  4%%,  July,  *16  5 

Central  of  N.  J.  4%,  Apr.,  '13 4% 

Ches.  A Ohio  4%.  Oct,  '16 6 

Chic.  A Alton  4%,  June,  '16 6% 

Chic.  A Alton  4 % %,  Nov.,  '18 6% 

Chic.,  R.  I.  & Pac.  4%%,  Feb.,  '17  5% 

Del.  & Hud.  4 % %,  July.  '22 4% 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  '11 5 

Erie  4%,  June,  '13 5% 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  '14 5 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  '19 6 

Erie  4%,  June,  '16 6 

N.  Y.  Cent.  6%,  Nov.,  'll 4% 

N.  Y.  Cent.  6%,  Nov.,  '13 4% 

No.  West.  4%,  Mar.,  '17 4% 

Pennsylvania  4%,  Nov.,  '14 4% 

So.  Ry.  4%%,  Series  E,  June,  '14.  6% 


4% 

4% 

6 

4% 

4% 

4% 

6 

6 

4% 

13 

4% 

4% 

13 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 


REALTY  SECURITIES. 


Quoted  by  Peabody  & Co.,  Specialists  in  Real 
Estate  Securities,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Realty  Bonds. 


Bonds  are  all  traded  in  (and  accrued  interest). 


Bid.  Asked. 


American  Real  Estate  Co.,  Gold  6%  89  95 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  1st  Mtg.  5%.  101  103 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  2d  Mtg.  5%.  ..  80 

Estates  of  Long  Beach,  6%  78  85 

Greeley  Square  Realty  Co.,  5% 85 

Hotel  Rector.  2d  Mtg..  6%.  1919 85 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y..  6%,  Series  A 102  105 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y.,  6%,  Series  B 96  100 

Mortgage  Bond  Co.,  20  yr.  4%....  85  89 

Monaton  Realty  & Inv.  Corp..  6%..  85  95 

N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co..  Gold  Mtg.  6%  99  100 

N.  Y.  Realty  Owners,  Guar.  6%....  88  95 

N.  Y.  Central  Realty  Co..  Gold  6%.  89%  93 

Queensboro  Corp.,  Part.  5%  95  100 

U.  S.  Realty  A Imp.  Conv.  Deb.  5%  90%  91% 


Realty  Stocks. 

Dividend.  Bid. 
Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  com.  5%  200 

Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  pfd.  8%  99 

•Alliance  Realty  Co...  8%  Q.  Apr.  118 
Bond  & Mtg.  Guar.  Co.12%  Q-  Feb.  246 

City  Investing  Co 60 

City  & Sub.  Homes  Co.  4%  Jne.  A D.  8 
Lawyers  Mortgage  Co.  12%  Q.  Jan-.  265 
Lawyers  T.  I.  & T.  Co.12%  Q.  Jan.  245 
Monaton  Realty  & In- 
vesting Corp.  pfd...  10%  95 

N.  Y.  Mtg.  & Sec.  Co.  .12%  Q.  Jan.  200 
N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co., 

Conv.,  1st  pfd 7%  98- 

Realty  Associates  ....  6%  J.  & J.  108 
Second  United  Cities 
R’lty  Co.,  Ser.  A,  pfd.  5% 

Title  Guar.  A Trust  Co.20%  Q.  May  480 


Asked. 

100 

123 

252 

65 

9, 

270 

250 

110 

217 

10  0 
114 

75 

490 


*6%  extra  dividend  1910. 


COAL  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Frederick  H.  Hatch  A Co.,  Dealers 
in  Investment  Securities,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Beech  Creek  C.  A Coke  1st  5s.  1944.  83  87 

Cahaba  Coal  Min.  Co.  1st  6s,  1922.106 
Clearfield  Bltum.  Coal  1st  4s.  1940.  ..  85 

Consolidated  Indian  Coal  1st  Sink- 
ing Fund  6s,  1935  79  84 

Continental  Coal  1st  5s,  1952 92  100 
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Bid.  Asked. 


Falrmount  Coal  1st  5s.  1931  94  97 

Kanawha  A Hocking  Coal  A Coke 

1st  Sinking  Funds  5s.  1951  99  101 

Monongahela  River  Con.  Coal  & 

Coke  1st  6s.  1949  109  113 

New  Mexico  Railway  A Coa!  1st  A 
Coll.  Tr.  5s.  1947  95  100 


ACTIVE  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Swartwout  A Appenzellar,  Bankers, 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  44  Pine 


St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Amer.  Agri.  Chem.  ?s  101%  102 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  4s,  1923....  68  69 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  6s.  1935....  102%  104% 
Balt.  A Ohio.  Southwest.  Div.  4%s..  91  91% 

Bethlehem  Ste^l  5s  95%  96 

Chi.,  Burlington  & Quincy  Gen.  4s.  . 96  96% 

Chi.  Burl.  & Quincy  III.  Div.  4s...  99%  99% 

Chi..  Burl.  & Quincy  111.  Div.  3%s.  87%  88 

Cin.,  Hamilton  & Dayton  4s 99  99% 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  Ref’ng  5s...  90%  91'- 

Louis.  & NeshviUe  unified  4s...:..  98%  98% 

Mason  City  & Ft.  Dodge  4s  83%  84% 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice.  Jr.,  & Co..  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities,  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Adams  Express  241  247 

American  Brass  123  126 

American  Chicle  com 260  ... 

American  Chicle  pfd 105  110 

American  Coal  Products  96  98% 

American  Express  236  238 

American  Gas  A Electric  com 54  56 

American  Gas  & Electric  pfd 42  44 

Babcock  A Wilcox  101  104 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  com 124  126% 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  pfd 108  110 

Bush  Terminal  98%  101% 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 171  ... 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  pfd 114  117 

Del..  Lack.  & Western  Coal  310  320 

E.  W.  Bliss  com 110  120 

E.  W.  Bliss  pfd 122  130 

General  Motors  com 41  42% 

General  Motors  pfd 82  84 

Gray  National  Telautograph  7 9 

Hudson  & Manhattan  com 18  20 

International  Nickel  com 230  245 

International  Nickel  pfd 99%  102% 

International  Silver  pfd 114*  118* 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  A P 124  127 

Otis  Elevator  com 72  75 

Otis  Elevator  pfd 103  105 

Pacific  Gas  A Electric  com 64  66 

Pacific  Gas  A Electric  pfd 88  90 

Phelps.  Dodge  & Co 205*  215* 

Pope  Mfg.  com 54  59 

Pope  Mfg.  pfd 75  80 

Producers  Oil  90  105 

Royal  Baking  Powder  com 188*  196* 


Bid.  Asked. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  pfd 106%  *108* 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting  ....120  123 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  138  142 

Singer  Manufacturing  280  290 

Standard  Coupler  com 43  48 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  96  102 

Tri-City  Ry.  & Light  com 33  35 

Tri-City  Ry.  A Light  pfd 92  95 

U.  S.  Express  97  98% 

U.  S.  Motors  com 36  38 

l’.  S.  Motors  pfd 77  79 

Union  Typewriter  com 40  43 

Virginian  Railway  22  28 

Wells  Fargo  Express  171  173 

Western  Pacific  15  19 

Western  Power  com 34  36 

Western  Power  pfd 58  61 

Worthington  Pump  pfd 106  ... 


* Ex-divid<  nd. 


POWER  COMPANY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbrlght  & Co.,  Bankers, 
Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
24  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Guanajuato  Power  A El.  Co.  com..  33  37 

Bonds,  6%,  due  1932  (Int.)  

Guanajuato  Power  A Electric  Co. 


Pref.,  6%,  cumulative  (ex  com. 

stk.  div. ) 73 

Arizona  Power  Co.  bonds,  6%,  due 

1933  86  93 

Arizona  Powder  Co.  pref 56  ... 

Arizona  Pow'er  Co.  com 20  24 

Great  Western  Power  Co.  bonds, 

5%.  due  1946  87%  88 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.  bds..  5 r/c.  due  1946  88%  90 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  pref..  7% 84  90 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  com.  . 25 

Amer.  Power  & Lt.  Co.,  pref.,  6%.  83%  85% 
Amer.  Power  & Lt.  Co.,  com 74  77 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 

Reported  by  Zimmermann  A Forshay,  9 Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


German  Govt.  3%s  93%  94% 

German  Govt.  3s  83%  84% 

Prussian  Consols  4s  102  103 

Bavarian  Govt.  4s  101  102 

Saxony  Govt.  3s  82%  83% 

Hamburg  Govt.  3s  82%  83 

City  of  Berlin  4s  100%  101% 

City  of  Cologne  4s  100  101 

City  of  Augsburg  4s  99%  100% 

City  of  Munich  4s  99%  100% 

City  of  Frankfurt  3%s  92  93 

City  of  Vienna  4s  95%  96% 

Mexican  Govt.  5s  98%  99% 

Russian  Govt.  4s  91%  92% 

French  Rente  3s  95%  96% 

British  Consols  2%s  79%  80% 


A TRIBUTE  TO  CHICAGO  BANKING  AND  MR.  W.  T.  FENTON 


THE  progressive  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, Mr.  Murray,  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  in  all  reserve  cities  the 
“Chicago  system”  of  self-examination  by  the 
banks  under  the  authority  and  rules  of  the 
respective  clearing  houses. 

St.  Louis  was  the  first  of  the  other  cen- 
tral reserve  cities  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  system  and  to  follow  the  example  of 
Chicago*  New  York  has  been  rather  slow 
in  adding  itself  to  the  roll  of  honor,  but 
it  has  just  done  so.  Of  the  reserve  cities 
screral  have  adopted  the  plan  in  the  in- 
ter st  of  safe  and  sound  banking,  and  th? 
comptroller  is  urging  the  rest  to  do  like- 
wise. 


The  Chicago  idea  of  co-operating  with, 
re-enforcing  and  anticipating  government 
examination  no  longer  needs  theoretical  ad- 
vocacy. That  banks  should  be  above  sus- 
picion, and  that  the  position  and  methods 
of  each  are  the  concern  of  all  associated 
in  clearing  houses,  must  be  regarded  as 
axiomatic. 

To  Mr.  William  T.  Fenton,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Chicago,  is  due  the  credit  of  suggesting  u 
clearing-house  examiner  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  national  and  state  examinations 
of  banks. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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BANKERS  AS  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AUTOMOBILES 


SOMETHING  like  a year  ago  a number 
of  Wall  street  bankers,  business  and 
professional  men,  desiring  to  produce 
for  themselves  an  automobile  embodying  the 
latest  and  most  desirable  characteristics  of 
all  existing  cars,  launched  the  Orson  Auto- 
mobile Company. 

The  original  subscribers  to  the  Orson 
plan  included  eightv-eight  of  New  York’s 
well-known  financiers,  numbering  among 
them  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  tlie 
National  City  Bank;  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company;  James  A.  Stillman,  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank;  Richard  Sutro, 


mobile  and  it  is  another  matter  to  build 
automobiles  that  will  be  superior  to  those 
that  pass  current  as  they  come  from  the 
regular  makers.  One  of  the  early  efforts 
was  to  engage  the  services  of  a caapble 
designer,  a staff  of  assistants,  and  a com- 
prehensive organization  fitted  out  to  com- 
pete with  veteran  automobile  builders,  en- 
joying the  benefits  bestowed  upon  them  by 
experience. 

Recently  a large  vacant  parlor  in  the 
Hotel  Bdnord,  New  York  City,  was  secured 
and  five  finished  Orson  cars  were  placed  on 
private  exhibition  there.  The  exhibit  in- 
cluded two  limousines,  two  touring  cars 


ORSON  FORK  DOOR  SEVEN  PASSENGER 


of  the  firm  of  Sutro  Brothers;  Charles  C. 
Gates;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  Governor 
of  Ohio;  R.  H.  Winthrop,  formerly  Con- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York;  W.  H. 
Porter,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.;  Messrs. 
Isaac  and  Samuel  Untermeyer;  C.  F.  Daly, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad;  Dr.  W.  H.  Peaslee,  president  of 
the  Second  National  Bank;  Charles  Blair 
McDonald,  broker;  Alvin  Krech,  president 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company;  Samuel 
McRoberts,  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Ash;  Mr.  Bei- 
necke,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Plaza;  Percy 
A.  Rockefeller;  H.  M.  Kilborn,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank. 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  for  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
turing industry  and  ascertain  what  had 
been  done,  although  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  subscribers  were  veteran 
automobilists,  most  likely,  with  experience 
dating  back  for  several  years. 

It  is  one  thing  to  own  and  run  an  auto- 


and  one  elaborately  devised  display  chassis 
showing  the  whole  mechanism  in  detail. 

Three  thousand  invitations  were  issued  to 
members  of  the  syndicate  and  their  friends; 
those  who  attended  the  show  came  away 
singing  the  praises  of  the  luxurious  cars 
that  had  been  built  without  regard  to  cost. 

One  of  the  touring  models  reproduced 
herewith  is  a strikingly  good  example  of  body 
building,  with  a superb  painting  scheme  of 
Richelieu  blue,  while  a second  touring  car 
is  done  in  French  gray  with  a red  stripe  and 
running  gear  of  a hue  that  finds  perfect 
color  harmony.  Low  lines  and  clean  run- 
ning boards  accentuate  their  appearance. 

Mechanically  the  cars  represent  the 
soundest  practice  in  automobile  engineering, 
with  some  few  improvements  which  experi- 
ence and  a vast  amount  of  experimental 
work  have  dictated. 

The  cars  are  characterized  by  unusual 
quality,  since  alloy  steel  is  used  throughout 
the  car,  except  in  its  vitals,  where  Krupp 
steel  is  the  material  used,  this  being  the 
highest  known  standard  in  metallurgy 
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where  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  is 
demanded.  Fifty-two  sets  of  imported  ball- 
bearings are  used  in  each  car. 

While  they  will  always  be  noted  for  their 
thoroughly  efficient  power  plant,  it  is  the 
many  refinements  of  detail  making  auto- 
mobile travel  a corn  fort,  combined  with  ex- 
clusiveness of  design  and  finish,  that  stamp 
them  with  individuality. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  original  outlay 
of  capital  for  equipping  the  Orson  factory 
was  large,  but  if  interest  in  the  project  con- 
tinues to  grow,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  since 
the  cars  have  proved  their  worth  in  the 
most  severe  road  tests,  there  is  reason  to 
predict  that  the  money  invested  will  return 
fourfold,  when  the  sale  of  cars  is  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public. 


NATIONAL  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO.  OF  CHICAGO 


TOC K HOLDERS  of  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  Company  of  ChicAgo,  which 
owns  the  building  occupied  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  approved 
the  declaration  of  a stock  dividend  of 
forty  per  cent.,  or  $1,000,000.  The  new 
stock  will  be  distributed  at  once  to  stock- 
holders of  record  June  12.  The  larger  part 
of  the  amount  will  go  to  the  First  National, 
which  controls  the  Safe  Deposit  Company. 


The  stockholders  re-elected  the  old  direc- 
tors and  the  directors  in  turn  re-elected  the 
retiring  officers. 

The  net  profits  of  the  company  in  the 
year  ended  April  30  were  $34-7,000.  A six 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  increased  amount 
of  capital  stock — $3,500,000 — would  call  for 
$-210,000,  leaving  a considerable  surplus  out 
of  earnings  equal  to  those  of  last  year. 


TWO  TELLERS 


SOCIETY  LADY — “Isn't  Mr.  Jones,  the 
paying  teller  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  a fine  man.  Do  you  knows  I 
like  to  go  there  to  get  checks  cashed.  He 
always  takes  plenty  of  time,  no  matter 
how  many  people  are  waiting,  to  give  me 
just  the  change  I want  and  tell  me  all 
about  hi<  family  and  the  latest  news  in 
town.  He  is  so  good,  too,  to  tell  me  how 
much  the  fare  is  to  New'  York  and  how'  to 
get  a return  ticket.  The  other  day  he  was 
talking  to  me  and  counting  money  at  the 
same  time,  and  would  you  believe  it  he 
actually  gave  me  ten  dollars  more  than  the 
check  was  made  out  for.  It?s  a good  joke 
and  I am  going  to  tell  him  about  it  and 


give  him  the  money  back  wlien  I get  home 
from  New  York.” 

Her  Friend — ■<*\Vhnt  a crabbed  old  fellow 
the  paying  teller  in  the  Second  National 
Bank  is.  He  always  takes  my  check  and 
looks  it  all  over,  and  if  it  isn’t  signed  and 
dated  he  makes  me  go  to  the  desk  and  fix 
it  up.  He  will  never  talk  about  anything 
but  business,  and  always  counts  the  money 
over  twice  before  Ik*  gives  it  to  me.  He 
seems  like  an  agreeable  man  outside  of  the 
bank,  but  I can  never  get  a word  out  of 
him  about  his  family  or  anything  but 
dollars  and  cents  when  he  is  in  his  cage. 
I guess  the  cage  is  a good  place  for  him 
during  banking  hours  anyway.” 
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GETTING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUSINESS 


By  W.  O.  McClure,  Manager  Safe  Deposit  Department,  The  Cleveland 

Trust  Company 


THE  question  of  how  to  increase  a safe 
deposit  business  is,  like  most  others, 
one  on  which  there  doubtless  exists  a 
variety  of  opinions.  Local  conditions  al- 
ways must  be  considered.  Methods  em- 
ployed successfully  in  older  and  larger 
cities  where  the  business  is  more  thorouglily 


The  weight  of  the  doors  need  not  be  greater 
nor  the  plates  thicker  than  those  of  a c<ffn- 
petitor,  but  the  vault  itself  must  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  modern  requirements. 
There  should  be  ample  accommodations  in 
the  nature  of  coupon  or  examination  rooms, 
conference  rooms  and  waiting  rooms.  There 


MAMMOTH  SAKE  DEPOSIT  VAULT  INSTALLED  IN  TIIE  CLEVELAND  TRUST  COMPANY. 


established  and  where  a greater  proportion 
of  the  local  wealth  exists  in  securities,  will 
not  apply  with  the  same  force  in  newer  and 
smaller  places.  However,  the  superiority  of 
the  modern  safe  deposit  vault  for  the  cus- 
tody of  valuable  property  over  all  other 
methods  is  universally  recognized.  This  su- 
periority is  not  always  fully  appreciated 
and  the  question  of  how  to  reach  most  suc- 
cessfully this  unappreciative  element,  is 
always  a live  and  a practical  one. 

Granted  that  the  company  enjoys  the 
business  reputation  commensurate  with  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  done,  the  first 
consideration  is  an  up-to-date  equipment. 

70 


should  be  careful  conservative  methods  of 
management,  yet  not  overburdened  with  so- 
called  “red  tape”,  and  there  should  be  an 
efficient,  courteous  force.  The  customer 
must  feel  at  all  times  that  his  interests  are 
properly  safeguarded. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a satisfied 
customer  is  the  best  advertisement  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  safe  deposit 
business.  The  important,  yet  usually  diffi- 
cult step,  is  to  get  the  prospective  customer 
in  touch  with  the  equipment  A demonstra- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  in  protecting 
valuables  is  the  thing  which  counts  for  most. 
A good  advertising  man  or  firm  should  be 
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r I ''HAT  may  seem  like  a startling  statement,  but  it  is 
well  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

Twenty-eight  years’  experience  in  the  designing  of 
bank  vaults  for  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  qualifies  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the 
work  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Crooks  could  walk  into  75'/,  of  the  bank  vaults  in  this 
country  any  night  in  the  year  as  easily  as  the  dusky  chick- 
en fancier  robs  a hen-roost. 

The  remedy  for  this  alarming  condo 
tion  is  in  better  planning  of  vaults 


The  vault  manufacturers  give  bankers  what  they  want, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  bankers  do  not  know  what  they 
ought  to  have. 

It  is  my  business  to  show  them.  If  you  are  a banker, 
my  complete  plans  and  specifications  will  help  you  in 
ordering  vault  equipment. 

I can  save  you  money  and  give  you  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 


FREDERICK  S.  HOLMES 

BANK  VAULT  SPECIALIST 

No.  2 RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Bellamore 

Armored  Steel  Bank  Car 

A BANK  ON  WHEELS 


Brings  to  the  door  of  every  depositor  all  the  oonvonloncos 
of  a bank.  NO  RISK  for  money  and  seourltles  In  transit 

r ’ 
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Armored  Steel  Motor  Bank  Car  Type  11  VC.  Side  View 

Amongst  the  many  uses  of  the  Bellamore  Armored  Steel 
Bank  Car  are  the  following: 

The  oollection  of  heavy  deposits. 

The  delivery  of  pay-roll-money  to  factories. 

The  delivery  of  large  sums  of  money  to  customers. 

The  transportation  of  bullion. 

The  carrying  of  money  and  securities  between  branch  institutions. 
The  oollection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for  safe  deposit. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  price s on  application . 

Bellamore  Armored  Car  & Equipment  Company 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  CLEVELAND  TRUST  COMPANY  MAINTAINS  A COLLECTION  SERVICE  FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE 

OF  ITS  SAFE  DEPOSIT  PATRONS 


secured  and  the  field  carefully  studied.  If 
the  equipment  be  new  or  improvements 
have  been  added,  special  invitations  may  be 
given.  However,  any  legitimate  method  of 
interesting  the  prospective  customer  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  him  to  call  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Attractive  descriptive  book- 
lets should  be  on  hand  for  distribution.  They 
should  also  be  well  circulated  through  the 
mails  to  selected  lists  of  names. 


In  all  such  advertising  there  should  be  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  inspect 
the  vaults.  To  many  people  a safe  deposit 
equipment  with  its  bolts  and  bars,  its  grill 
work  and  armed  guards,  is  a formidable 
proposition,  but  once  this  timidity  is  over- 
come and  the  step  is  taken,  the  visit  usually 
proves  an  interesting  one.  The  booklets 
should  be  supplemented  by  mailing  cards, 
letters,  street  car  advertising  and  a mod- 
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STORAGE  VAULT  FOR  FURS — A NEW  FEATURE  INAUGURATED  TO  MEET  THE  PUBLIC  DEMAND 
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erate  amount  of  newspaper  advertising.  As 
far  as  possible  the  names  of  interested  vis- 
itors should  be  secured  and  a record  kept 
for  follow-up  purposes. 

Working  Together. 

Where  the  safe  deposit  business  is  the 
adjunct  of  a trust  company,  as  is  often 
the  case,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  customers  of  the 
other  departments  to  see  the  vaults.  This, 
of  course,  involves  the  hearty  co-operation  of 


ters  containing  advertising  matter  furnished 
the  bank  customers  occasionally  with  their 
passbooks  and  vouchers  have  also  proven  a 
good  medium. 

While  it  is  most  essential  that  there  be 
good  equipment  and  management  and  that 
the  best  of  advertising  methods  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  field,  there  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  no  better 
method  of  supplementing  the  above,  and 
no  method  productive  of  better  results 
than  personal  solicitation.  The  best  way  to 
do  a thing  is  to  do  it,  and  the  best  way  to 


ONE  OF  THE  STORAGE  VAULTS  FOR  TRUNKS  AND  BULKY  PACKAGES 


the  various  departments  and  of  the  official 
and  clerical  force,  an  element  so  essential 
to  success  in  any  organization.  A new 
hanking  customer  will  usually  consider  it  a 
compliment  to  be  shown  through  the  office 
or  building,  including  the  safe  deposit 
vaults.  Should  it  be  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable for  the  teller  to  act  as  escort,  a card 
of  introduction  to  the  vault  manager  is  the 
next  best  thing  and  has  worked  well  in 
practice.  The  stock,  transfer,  and  bond 
departments  have  a good  opportunity  in 
this  direction.  A customer  who  has  just 
been  accommodated  by  a purchase  of  bonds 
should  certainly  be  accommodated  with  a 
safe  place  to  keep  them.  A good  plan  is 
to  have  envelopes  for  the  delivery'  of  stocks 
in  the  transfer  department,  call  attention 
to  the  safe  deposit  facilities.  Neat  blot- 


get  business  is  to  go  out  and  get  it.  A 
personal  call,  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain fully  the  advantages  offered,  is  worth 
many  letters  and  circulars.  The  stockhold- 
ers and  friends  of  the  institution  should  be 
seen.  Select  lists  should  be  prepared  of 
tenants  of  adjacent  office  buildings,  mem- 
bers of  the  leading  clubs  and  business  or- 
ganizations, names  from  the  Directory  of 
Directors,  personal  tax  list,  etc. 

As  interviews  are  made,  the  most  prom- 
ising should  be  classified  separately  and 
followed  up  by  additional  interviews,  per- 
sonal letters,  etc.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  to  do,  after  a prospective  cus- 
tomer has  agreed  to  take  a safe,  is  to  get 
him  to  call  and  close  the  matter  up.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  complete  the  contract 
on  the  spot  and  give  him  an  order  for  a 
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safe,  or  deliver  him  a set  of  keys.  The 
case  may  require  further  nursing,  however, 
before  completion  and  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
the  solicitor. 

Where  a “prospect”  thus  interviewed  has 
had  a clear  explanation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed, should  the  occasion  arise  later  when 
he  feels  the  need  of  such  facilities,  he  is 
likely  to  patronize  the  institution  whose  rep- 
resentative first  called  the  matter  to  his 
attention.  The  writer  has  seen  cases  of 

this  kind  where  months  and  even  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  interview  and  the  final 
results. 

Vacation  Business. 

While  it  is  not  universal  in  practice  yet  it 
may  be  generally  regarded  that  a safe  de- 
posit department  can  hardly  be  considered 
complete  without  storage  facilities.  With 
the  increasing  use  of  table  silverware  there 
is  a growing  demand  for  storage  of  this 
and  kindred  household  valuables  at  hll 
times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  the 
summer  season.  Appropriate  advertising 
matter  should  be  gotten  out  at  vacation 
time.  The  daily  and  society  papers  should 
be  watched  for  the  names  of  those  planning 
to  leave  the  city.  The  temporary  and  some- 
times permanent  storing  of  wedding  pres- 
ents is  a feature  to  be  cultivated.  In  the 
case  of  devastations,  fires,  etc.,  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of 
the  storage  vaults. 

A great  many  of  the  storage  customers 


when  sending  their  silverware  to  the  vaults 
will  naturally  include  their  valuable  furs, 
provided,  however,  that  there  be  assurance 
of  protection  against  ravages  by  moth. 
Some  safe  deposit  companies  store  furs  in 
this  way,  but  it  should  always  be  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  expert  furrier  or 
trouble  will  ensue.  Where  the  business  will 
warant  it,  a better  plan  is  to  have  a vault 
furnished  with  the  necesary  equipment  for 
producing  a low  temperature,  which  is  the 
natural  atmosphere  for  the  furs  and  insures 
against  advance  work  on  the  part  of  any 
moths  or  other  insects  King  dormant  in  the 
fur.  Such  storage  methods,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  benefit  accrued,  advertise  the 
safe  deposit  business  in  general  and  prove 
mediums  for  securing  new  customers  for 
the  institution. 

I n order,  however,  to  add  to  the  popularity 
of  this  feature  some  method  should  be  de- 
vised for  calling  for  and  delivering  the 
packages.  If  a convenient  and  safe  method 
is  not  available  for  getting  ofie’s  valuables 
to  the  vaults,  particularly  if  there  be  little 
time  in  which  to  catch  a train,  the  customer 
is  very  likely  to  carry  the  risk  himself  cr 
resort  to  insurance,  and  the  bank  loses  the 
business.  An  attractive  automobile  delivery', 
in  addition  to  the  convenience  it  affords  in 
this  direction,  proves  a good  advertisement 
ns  well. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted 
as  suggestive  of  some  methods  which  may 
he  employed,  and  which  have  been  emoloyed, 
with  some  measure  of  success,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a safe  deposit  business. 
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BRITISH  BANKING  PROFITS 

LONDON  financial  journals  of  recent 
date— “'The  Statist”  of  May  13  and 
“The  Economist”  of  May  20— -contain 
comprehensive  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion regarding  the  banks  of  Great  Britain. 

Commenting  on  the  greater  profits  com- 
pared with  last  year,  “The  Economist”  says: 

“Out  of  nearly  £800,000  more  in  net 
profits  shareholders  only  received  a paltry 
£11,200,  the  whole  of  the  increase  and  £220,- 
000  beside  being  appropriated  in  writing 
down  the  investments.  * * * The  results 

of  1910  are,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  those  of 
1907,  in  both  years  a substantial  increase  in 
profits  having  been  more  than  eaten  up  by 
the  depreciation  of  securities.” 


“The  Statist’s”  article  emphasizes  the 
process  of  bank  amalgamation,  which  has 
been  going  on  rapidly  of  recent  year*.  This 
has  resulted  in  a concentration  of  British 
banking  into  the  hands  of  a few  institu- 
tions. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
branch  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
now  upwards  of  8,000 — an  increase  of  about 
sixty  per  cent,  in  thirty  years.  One  of 
the  great  joint-stock  banks  has  nearly  700 
offices,  another  over  600,  a third  nearly 
500,  a fourth  about  450,  a fifth  350  and  a 
sixth  over  300.  The  ten  greatest  banks  hold 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  banking 
deposits  of  the  country.  After  allowing  for 
duplication  of  deposits,  “The  Statist”  esti- 
mates the  net  deposits  of  all  purely  British 
banks  at  about  £950,000,000,  as  against 
about  £400,000,000  thirty  years  ago. 
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BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA, 
LTD. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  hank  on  May  25,  the  directors 
made  a favorable  report  of  business 
for  the  past  year.  Gross  profits  were 
£80.150. 

Branches  of  the  bank  have  been  opened 
at  Las  Palmas  (Grand  Canary),  Monrovia 
(Liberia),  Winnebah  and  Saltpond  (on  tlie 
Gold  Coast),  and  agencies  at  several  other 
places. 

Last  October  the  head  office  of  the  bank 
was  moved  from  Liverpool  to  I,ondon,  the 
office  now  being  located  at  17  and  18  Lead- 
enhall  street. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND 


AT  a recent  general  court  of  the  Bank 
► of  England,  Alfred  Clayton  Cole  was 
elected  governor  and  Walter  Cauliffe, 
deputy-governor. 


Brno  Miiiro 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 


ASIATIC 

BANK  NG  IN  KOREA 

FROM  the  third  “Annual  Report  on  Re- 
forms and  Progress  in  Korea,”  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information  may  be 
derived  about  the  progress  of  banking  in 
that  Peninsula. 

The  Bank  of  Korea  w’as  established  bv 
virtue  of  a memorandum  of  July  26,  1909, 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Head  Office:  Toronto 

Established  1867 

Mexico  City  Branch  : : Ave.  San  Francisco,  50 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD.  General  Manager 

Paid-Up  Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve  Fvnd  $7,000,000 

Collections  in  Mexico.  The  Branch  of  this  Bank  in  Mexico  City  has  the  best  of 
facilities  for  making  collections  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  This  department 
of  the  business  is  given  prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  settlements  are  made  at  regu- 
lar minimum  rates. 

Drawings  on  Mexico.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  issuing  of  Drafts 
Money  Orders,  Letters  of  Credit  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  the  Mexico  City  branch  of 
this  Bank,  and  instructions  may  be  given  it  for  the  remittance  of  money  to  all  points  in 
the  interior. 

For  rates  and  full  particulars  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Head  Office  of  the  bank 
at  Toi'onto , or  to  the  Manager  of  the  Branch  in  Mexico  City. 

J.  P.  BELL,  Manager  : : : MEXICO  CITY,  D.  F. 


with  an  authorized  capital  of  10,000,000  yen, 
of  which  one-fourth  is  paid  up.  Hie  bank 
is  authorized  to  issue  any  amount  of  notes 
against  a corresponding  reserve  of  specie 
and  bullion,  gold  or  silver,  or  against  bank 
notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  But 
the  silver  reserve  must  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  reserve.  In  addition, 
bank  notes  may  be  issued  on  the  security  of 
State  bonds  or  other  bonds  and  commercial 
bills  of  a reliable  nature  to  the  limit  of 
20,000,000  yen.  In  case  of  necessity,  th? 
bank  is  permitted  to'  issue  notes  beyond  the 
maximum  mentioned,  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  a tax  of  at  least  five  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

A new  and  suitable  building  for  the 
Bank  of  Korea  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Seoul,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  February,  1912. 


The  report  from  which  this  information 
is  obtained  also  contains  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
banks  and  “local  monetary  circulation  asso- 
ciations,” or  people's  banks. 

In  view  of  recent  proposals  in  this  coun- 
try for  guaranteeing  commercial  paper,  the 
following,  regarding  “Note  Associations,*’ 
will  be  found  of  exceptional  interest: 

“As  often  alluded  to  in  the  previous  an- 
nual reports,  the  abuse  of  the  Oum-pho  (a 
kind  of  promissory  note  of  crude  form) 
and  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  counterfeit 
nickel  coins  has  been  main  causes  of  the 
financial  disturbances  once  so  prevalent  in 
Korea.  As  a remedial  measure  against  the 
use  of  the  Oum-pho,  acts  for  notes  and 
note  associations  were  promulgated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1906,  by  which  the 
Government  caused  traders  to  form  note 
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associations  in  the  Seoul  and  other  import- 
ant places.  The  payment  of  the  notes 
i>sued  hy  a member  of  such  associations  has 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  association.  With 
the  gradual  growth  of  economic  conditions, 
I he  volume  of  notes  issued  by  members  of 
the  association  is  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  the  conception  of  using  notes  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  general  among  the  Korean 
trading  classes  in  the  important  cities.  At 
the  end  of  December,  1909,  the  number  of 
members  of  these  associations  reached  580, 
the  amount  of  the  bills  guaranteed  by  the 
associations  was  3,483,439  yen  and  the 
amount  of  the  bills  paid  3,573,014  yen.” 


JAPANESE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

A RECENT  issue  of  “The  Economist,” 
London  says: 

“The  struggle  by  means  of  which 
Japan  secured  her  position  as  the  greatest 
power  in  the  Far  East  entailed,  as  is  well 
known,  an  enormous  drain  on  her  material 
resources.  The  figures  of  her  national  debt 
during  the  last  decade  show  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  was  met  bv  mort- 


gaging the  future.  Although  to  a wealthy 
European  country  the  present  burden  of 
debt  might  not  appear  very  crushing,  yet, 
when  the  comparative  poverty  of  Japan  is 
remembered,  the  charge  seems  enormous. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  Japanese 
national  debt  has  increased  since  1900: 

AMOUNT  OF  NATIONAL  LOANS  OUT- 
STANDING AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH 
IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Year. 

Loans 

Loans. 

Total. 

1900  .... 

£40,520,000 

£9 

760.000 

£50,300,000 

1901  

41,830,000 

9 

760,000 

50,850,000 

m2  .... 

42,600,000 

9 

760,000 

52,420,000 

1903  .... 

45,550,000 

9, 

760,000 

65,220,000 

1904  

46.390,000 

9 

760,000 

56,160,000 

1905  .... 

67,870,000 

31 

240,000 

99,130,000 

1906  

90.970,000 

97, 

040,000 

187,240,000 

1907  

107,150,000 

114, 

620,000 

221,770,000 

1908  .... 

111.060,000 

116, 

570,000 

227,630,000 

1909  

108,460,000 

116. 

,570,000 

225.030,000 

1910  

149,870,000 

116, 

570,000 

266,430,000 

“'The  growth  between  1904  and  1906  is 
prodigious,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount 
raised  abroad,  as  compared  with  what 
could  he  borrowed  at  home,  shows  that  the 
amount  of  loanable  capital  in  Japan  is  still 
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very  limited.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the 
national  debt  has  continued  to  increase, 
partly  owing  to  naval  and  military  prep- 
arations, but  largely  in  consequence  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  railways.  At  the 
end  of  1009  a debt  of  about  £51,800,000 
was  outstanding  for  the  latter  purpose.  A 
statement  which  has  just  been  issued  de- 
scribes the  recent  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  dead 
weight  debt,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  railway  debt. 

“For  some  time  past  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  converting  its  five  per 
cent,  loans  into  bonds  yielding  interest  at 
4 per  cent.  Three  conversion  loans  w’erc 
issued,  an  internal  loan  of  £20,000,000  at 
the  price  of  £95  per  cent.;  a loan  on  the 
Paris  market  for  £17,4-50,000  at  95%  per 
cent.,  and  an  issue  of  £11,000,000  (107,- 
000,000  yen)  at  £95  per  cent,  in  London. 
The  loans  met  with  success,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  redeem  £51,850,000  (518.- 
500,000  yen)  of  its  5 per  cent,  issues,  con- 
verting them  into  £55,700,000  of  4 per  cent, 
bonds.  The  increase  of  debt  was  £3,850,000, 
but  the  annual  charge  for  interest  was  re- 
duced by  £365,000  per  annum. 

“The  improvement  in  Japanese  credit  thus 
manifested  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
existence  of  a sinking  fund,  which  was  es- 
tablished during  the  financial  year  1906-7. 
The  Government  scheme  provides  for  the 
redemption  of  not  less  than  £5,000,000 


annually,  and  is  calculated  to  extinguish  the 
whole  debt  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  years. 
But  since  the  policy  was  initiated  the  debt 
lias,  in  fact,  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  policy  of  railway  nationalization.  By  the 
end  of  1909  the  Government  had  applied 
£ 10,900,000  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  1910-11 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  to  be  ap- 
plied for  redemption  was  estimated  at  £8,- 
250,000,  of  whieh  £2,170,000  had  been 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  financial 
year  and  £6,080,000  was  to  lie  transferred 
from  the  general  account  for  that  year. 
Meanwhile  the  taxation  is  very  severe,  and 
the  cost  of  living  will  be  still  further  raised 
by  the  new  tariff/* 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL  BANK  OF  QUEENSLAND 

THE  fifty-first  report  of  this  bank, 
adopted  at  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  held  at  Bris- 
bane, April  20,  showed  net  profits  for  the 
last  half-year,  £15,137.  The  footing  of  the 
balance  sheet  on  March  31  last  was  £2,- 
068,497.  The  head  office  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Queensland,  Limited,  is  in  Brisbane. 
Edward  11.  Day  is  general  manager  and 
E.  H.  Matthews,  assistant  manager. 


A SOUTH-AMERICAN  CALIFORNIA 

By  O.  Sperber 


THE  coast  region  of  Peru,  which  until  re- 
cently was  considered  a sandy,  barren 
tract  of  land,  where  agriculture  could 
be  profitably  carried  on  along  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  rivers  descending  from  the 
nearby  mountain  range,  the  Andes,  has  sud- 
denly become  an  object  of  great  interest, 
not  only  to  those  directly  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  that  country,  but  also 


to  eventual  investors  of  large  capital,  who 
wish  for  big  dividends  and  no  risks. 

Here,  history  is  going  to  repeat  itself,  not- 
withstanding the  former  verdict  of  some 
w’orld-known  experts,  who  stamped  to  a 
by-word  the  sterility  of  the  coast  region 
of  Peru,  and  as  nobody  would  ever  have 
dared  to  contradict  this  verdict,  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  region 
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was  condemned  to  a future  of  poverty, 
whose  material  life  wotild  forever  be  de- 
pending upon  the  immense  mineral  wealth 
hidden  in  that  nearby  range  of  mountains. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  material  life 
of  the  coast  region  of  Peru  is  dej>endant 
upon  the  mountain  range,  but  not  at  all  in 
the  sense  generally  understood. 

It  is  not  the  mineral  wealth  carried  by 
the  rivers  descending  from  these  same 
mountains  that  will  enrich  it,  hut  rather 
the  W'ater  itself,  a powerful  factor,  W’hich 
these  same  experts  had  forgotten  to  consider. 

None  imagined  that  conditions  could 
alter,  still  less  that  all  that  is  needed  to 
develop  this  region  into  one  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  districts  in  the  world  is 
a well-designed  system  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion. 


In  fact,  nobody  ever  thought  that  the 
day  w’ould  come  when,  owing  to  an  analogy 
of  conditions,  the  coast  region  of  Peru 
would  deserve  to  he  called  “A  South- 
American  California.” 

This  new’  name  speaks  volumes  in  favor 
of  the  futur^  of  that  region  and  none  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
Peru  w'ill  doubt  that  all  the  prophesies  of 
inefficient  exj»erts  shall  soon  be  put  to  shame. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  coast  region  of  Peru  has  still 
the  aspect  of  a sandy  desert,  although  its 
output  in  agricultural  products  last  year 
consisted  of  25,000  tons  of  cotton  of  the 
finest  quality,  commanding  much  higher 
prices  than  any  other  kind  known;  150,000 
tons  of  first-class  cane  sugar  of  special 
quality,  besides  7,276,283  liters  of  rum;  300,- 
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000  hecktoliters  of  the  best  imaginable  wine, 
rivaling  any  kind  known  on  the  American 
Continent  and  surpassing  most  American 
wines  in  quality ; 14,000  hectoliters  of  alcohol, 
gained  from  grapes;  39,000  tons  of  rice,  of 
a superior  quality,  besides  large  quantities 
of  corn,  as  well  as  tropical  fruits  suitable 
for  exportation. 

A fine  aromatic  coffee  grows  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Andes,  close  to  the  sandy 
region.  The  quality  of  this  product  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  growing  in  that 
*one. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  pretend  that 
the  quality  of  every  one  of  the  products 
raised  in  the  coast  region  of  Peru  sur- 
passes that  of  those  of  the  same  kind  grown 
in  any  other  country  whatever,  a fact  most 
probably  due  to  the  peculiar  climatic  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  zone. 

During  the  colonial  epoch  wheat  was  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  the 
capital,  but  rust  having  made  its  appear- 
ance there,  this  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

All  of  the  products  mentioned  above  arc 
raised  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  on  nar- 
row strips  of  land,  while  the  seemingly 
sterile  land  is  that  lying  between  the  bed 
of  the  different  rivers  crossing  that  region. 

Part  of  this  sterile  land  can  even  be 
irrigated  bv  means  of  artesian  well  or  by 
steam  pumps,  as  is  the  case  on  the  large 
sugar  cane  plantation,  “Cartavio,”  in  north- 
ern Peru,  where  wratcr  is  drawn  up  from 
the  underground  by  pumps  and  then  car- 
ried directly  to  the  fields. 

It  is  not  entirely  due  to  a lack  of  energy 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  natives 


that  this  region  is  not  more  extensively 
cultivated  to-day.  Adverse  circumstances 
and  the  phases  of  political  stress  through 
w’hich  Peru  has  passed  have  retarded  its  de- 
velopment still  more  than  that  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  where  the-  minerals  could  be  ex- 
tracted without  previously  erecting  special 
works  for  the  entire  region. 

In  the  districts  where  artesian  wrells  would 
be  of  no  use,  a system  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion similar  to  that  of  California  can 
be  easily  implanted,  since  most  of  the 
rivers,  like  the  Santa,  Colcha,  etc.,  carry  a 
much  larger  volume  of  wfater  than  what  the 
cultivated  lands  can  possibly  absorb. 

All  tin*  rivers  crossing  the  region  to  flow 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  have,  during  the 
rainy  season,  more  the  aspect  of  wild  tor- 
rents than  of  well-regulated  rivers.  Tlte 
beds  of  some  of  them  lie  in  very  deep  ra- 
vines, and  with  these  rivers'  some  special 
mode  of  bringing  the  water  to  the  level 
ground  Will  have  to  be  devised,  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  surveys  made  by 
absolutely  reliable  engineers  show  that,  ow'- 
ing  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  implantation  of  a system  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  will  be  less  expensive  in  the 
coast  region  of  Peru  than  in  our  Western 
States  or  in  Mexico. 

An  immeasurable  amount  of  w'ater  could 
be  stored  up  in  reservoirs  and  held  in  re- 
serve for  use  during  the  dry  season. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  of 
artificial  irrigation  for  the  coast  region  of 
Peru  shall  be  solved  in  a very  near  future, 
as  the  earning  out  of  the  works  wrill  not 
prove  so  difficult  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight,  and  the  guarantees  offered  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  are  very  alluring. 
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This  coast  zone  of  Peru  has,  on  the  av- 
erage, a width  of  thirty  miles,  so  that  the 
water  need  not  be  carried  any  great  dis- 
tance to  the  cultivated  lands. 

According  to  official  reports,  3,750,000 
acres  of  the  uncultured  land  in  the  coast 
region  of  Peru  have  already  been  surveyed 
and  it  was  found  that  this  immense  tract 
can  be  artificially  irrigated  and  thus  made 
to  yield  enormous  crops.  These  3,750,000 
acres  are  divided  as  follows: 


Cost  of 

V alleys. 

Acres. 

Irrigation. 

Piura  

, 1,000,000 

$500,000 

Chira  

, 1,125,000 

1,000,000 

Tumbes  

375,000 

750,000 

Lambayeque  

200,000 

150,000 

Chlcama  

75,000 

125,000 

Santa  

375,000 

100,000 

Nepena  

126,000 

75,000 

Canete  & Chincha  

62,000 

150,000 

Miraflores  & Cachendo. . 

250,000 

500,000 

Ica  

37,000 

400,000 

Pampa  de  Clemencl 

125,000 

675,000 

Total  

3,750,000 

$4,050,000 

Four  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
js  undoubtedly  quite  a large  sum,  but  never- 
theless the  irrigation  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  zone  of  Peru  will  he  a lucrative  in- 
vestment, especially  as  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment guarantees  an  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  to  he  invested  in  that  enter- 
prise. 

The  value  of  the  irrigated  lands  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  must  be  calculated  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  yield  of  the  crop, 
making  allowance  for  a reasonable  culture 
with  modem  implements,  until  now  so  little 
used. 


The  average  yield  per  “Fanega”  (5% 
acres)  i$  as  follows: 

Sugar:  545  quintals  @ 45  kg.  of  first-class 
sugar,  and  275  gallons  @ 3.74  liter  of  rum, 
the  cost  of  production  amounting,  f.  o.  b.  to 
from  $1.50  to  $1.(>0  per  quintal. 

Cotton:  00  quintals  ® 45  kg.,  the  quintal 
of  raw  product  generally  yielding  36  lbs. 
net  product,  i.  e.,  ready  for  export. 

Rice:  80  quintals. 


TYPICAL  PERUVIAN'  RIVER  FLOWINCJ  FROM 
MOUNTAINS  TO  PACIFIC  COAST. 
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Wine:  Although  the  culture  of  vine  is 
carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  way,  the 
output  is  of  from  600  to  800  gallorfs  @ 3.71 
liter  to  the  acre. 

The  absolute  lack  of  rain  in  the  coast 
region  of  Peru,  which  for  so  long  was  con- 
sidered an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  that  zone,  seems  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  the  source  of  numerous  ad- 
vantages unknown  elsewhere. 

While  in  all  other  countries  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  crop  is  de- 
pendant upon  rain  and  precipitation,  here 


things  differ,  since  these  two  important  fac- 
tors can  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  coast  region  of  Peru,  the  cotton 
grower  is  always  certain  of  a good  crop, 
since  neither  rain  nor  frost  can  harm  it. 
Prolonged  droughts  are  likewise  inoffensive 
there,  as  long  as  artificial  irrigation  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  agriculturalist,  w'ho  can- 
not be  mistaken  when  reckoning  with  two 
harvests  annually,  the  principal  one  taking 
place  about  Christmas  and  the  second  one 
at  the  end  of  June. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  climatic  condi- 
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tions  of  that  zone  enable  the  sugar  eanc 
grower  to  plant  and  harvest  his  crop  the 
whole  year  round,  while  his  fellow-growers 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Argentine,  Bra- 
zil, etc.,  are  compelled  to  close  their  fac- 
tories during  the  rainy  season. 

All  these  advantages  will  not  fail  to  be 
estimated  at  their  real  value,  and  their 
recognition  will  tend  to  enhance  the  value 
of  land  in  that  region. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  coast 
region  of  Peru,  to  the  south  of  Lima  and  in 
that  city  itself,  is  60  degrees  Fahrenheit;  to 
the  north  of  Lima,  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Though  the  temperature  is  rather  high 
during  daytime,  the  heat  is  not  insufferable, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  prevents  an  exhaustion  of  the  system. 
Towards  evening  breezes  from  the  ocean 
cool  down  the  air,  thus  permitting  the  en- 
joyment of  restful  and  recuperating  sleep. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages,  at  least 
for  the  future  material  development  of  that 
region  is  that  the  climate  permits  to  colonize 
it  with  Europeans  from  the  temperate  zone. 
To  understand  what  this  means  one  must 
bear  in  mind  the  colonization  of  Southern 
Brazil,  part  of  Argentina,  etc.,  with  settlers 
irom  Northern  and  Middle  Europe. 

Besides  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  to  be  invested  in 
irrigation  works  in  the  coast  region,  the 
Peruvian  Government  will  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enterprise,  free  of  any  charge, 
all  the  public  lands  which  it  still  posseses 
in  that  region. 

In  cases  where  the  lands  necessitated 
should  be  in  private  hands,  special  terms 
would  he  made  for  their  acquisition,  or  else 
water  could  be  supplied  to  the  owners,  who 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rates  fixed 


by  law,  which  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
$1  annually. 

Where  unpaid  water  hills  have  been  run 
for  three  months,  the  owners  are  to  he  ex- 
pelled and  their  lands  sold  at  a price  in 
accordance  with  its  value  before  being  irri- 
gated. 

The  enterprise  which  would  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  irrigation  works  in  the  coast 
region  of  Peru  would  be  exonerated  from 
taxes  for  at  least  three  years,  and  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  the 
work  would  naturally  be  free  of  custom 
duties. 

Where  the  land  needed  for  the  irrigation 
works  was  municipal  property,  it  would  be 
deeded  free  of  charge  whatever,  while  the 
land  in  private  possession  would  be  bought, 
the  Government  putting  at  the  disposal  of 
the  enterprise.  Thus  the  irrigation  of  the 
coast  region  of  Peru  would  be  a most  profit- 
able investment,  with  the  interest  guaranteed 
and  the  general  conditions  favorable. 

The  profits  will  naturally  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  after  it  has  been  put  under  irrigation, 
and  this  value  will  be  enormous  as  shown  by 
the  prices  actually  paid  for  land  there. 
Five  dollars  is  the  average  price  paid  for 
tw'o  and  one-half  acres  without  water;  land 
with  artificial  irrigation  is  worth  from  $50 
to  $250  the  two  and  one-half  acres,  a price 
which  will  be  augmented  in  the  future,  es- 
pecially after  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
opened,  when  it  shall  certainly,  reach  an  un- 
precedented height. 

The  actual  difference  in  prices  for  irri- 
gated lands  is  in  accordance  with  their  sit- 
uation and  the  facilities  offered  for  their  ex- 
ploitation. 
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Official  Depository  for  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 

Capital  Resources,  $2,500,000.  Reserves,  $291,239.06 

Manager,  MR.  JOSE  L.  GARZA 

Cashier.  MR.  ENRIQUE  MIGUEL  Accountant.  MR.  F.  M.  de  la  GARZA 

Buys  and  Sells  Domestic  and  Foreign  Drafts.  Issues  Letters  of  Credit. 

Takes  charge  of  any  collections  entrusted  to  it  on  a moderate 
rate  for  commission  and  remittance. 

Buys  and  sells  for  account  of  others,  government,  municipal,  banking 
and  mining  stocks  and  bonds. 

Principal  Correspondents— National  Park  Bank  anil  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York- 
Banco  HI  span o Americano,  Madrid,  Spain;  Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  Prance;  Credit  Lyonnaise,  Loo 
don,  England;  Deutsche  Bank  Flllale  Hamburg,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
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SAVINGS  BANK  ADVERTISING 


Address  by  the  Editor  of  this  Department  before  the  New  Jersey  Savings 
Banks'  Association  at  Newark,  May  17th,  1911 


1 UNDERSTAND  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Savings 
Banks’  Association  are  in  reality  “from 
Missouri”  on  the  question  of  advertising 
and  that  I am  expected  to  do  the  “showing” 
here  to-day. 

I realize  that  the  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment has  something  to  say  about  how  your 
banks  spend  money;  I know  that  your 
charters  limit  you  in  different  ways;  and 
I know  that  if  some  of  your  directors  are 
stockholders  in  National  Banks  or  Trust 
Companies  competing  with  your  banks  for 
savings  deposits  it  is  likely  to  have  some 
bearing  on  your  attitude  toward  adver- 
tising. 

Being  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
objections  made  by  non-advertising  bankers 
when  the  subject  of  advertising  is  brought 
up,  I am  frank  to  say  that  my  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  there  is  only  one 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  a savings 
bank  should  not  advertise,  and  that  I shall 
take  up  a little  later,  in  the  meantime  con- 
sidering briefly  other  arguments  advanced 
against  bank  advertising. 

One  objection  commonly  heard  is  to  this 
effect: 

“We  do  not  need  to  advertise  because 
ours  is  the  only  savinys  bank  in  the  com- 
munity and  we  will  yet  all  the  business 
there  is  anyway.'9 


A BIO  AD.  OF  A BIG  BANK 


That  does  not  follow.  There  is  a lot 
of  latent  savings  bank  business  which  can 
be  developed  by  stimulative  and  educative 
advertising.  The  frequent  items  in  the 
newspapers  telling  of  the  sudden  and  total 
disappearance  of  the  assets  of  the  Old 
Sock  Savings  Bank  or  the  Bureau  Drawer 
Trust  Company  prove  that  ignorance  of 
the  functions  and  dependability  of  savings 
banks  and  consequent  lack  of  confidence  in 
them  are  still  all  too  common. 

But  it  is  not  the  confirmed  hoarder  that 
the  savings  bank  advertiser  can  hope  to 
reach  so  much  as  it  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  intelligent  enough  to  be  influenced 
by  the  advertising  of  out-of-town  banking 
by  mail  institutions;  or  the  person  unin- 
telligent enough  to  become  inoculated  with 
the  get-rich-quick  germ  so  that  he  is  willing 
to  put  his  surplus  money  into  whatever 
wildcat  scheme  is  presented  to  him  most 
attractively. 

Another  excuse  for  not  advertisiny  is  the 
fact  that  the  bank  has  a larye,  handsome , 
distinctive  and  centrally  located  buildiny, 
so  that  everybody  in  town  knows  where  the 
bank  is  and  what  it  stands  for  in  the  com- 
munity. 

That  is  all  well  and  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Merely  seeing  a savings  bank  building  is 
not  going  to  make  the  average  mAn  save 
money  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank  any  more 
than  just  seeing  a church  with  its  tall 
spire  pointing  heavenward  is  going  to  maice 
the  average  man  turn  his  thoughts  or  his 
footsteps  in  that  direction. 

The  desirability — the  necessity — of  saving 
a portion  of  his  income  and  depositing  it  in 
the  bank  where  it  will  be  safe  and  profitably 
employed  has  to  be  brought  home  to  a 
man  personally  before  he  will  act  upon  a 
thrift  suggestion,  just  as  the  truths  of 
religion  must  get  a grip  on  the  man's  inner 
self  before  they  can  have  much  influence  on 
his  actions. 

Gazing  at  the  outside  of  an  imposing 
bank’s  structure  won’t  do  it. 

Then  there  is  that  time-honored  objection 
that  “ Advertisiny  is  not  diynified  for  a 
bank.99 

This  all  depends  on  how  the  advertising 
is  done. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  adver- 
tising methods,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
patent  medicine  manufacturers,  painless 
dentists,  or  mining  stock  promoters,  very 
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justly  could  be  called  undignified  if  used 
by  a saving  banks  in  an  effort  to  attract 
depositors. 

Is  there  anything  undignified,  however, 
in  a strong,  sensible  appeal  to  a man  to 
be  industrious  and  systematic  in  providing 
for  his  own  future  and  that  of  the  loved 
ones  dependent  upon  him? 

Is  there  anything  undignified  about  a 
business-like  and  confidence-inspiring  state- 
ment regarding  the  various  features  of  a 
bank's  strength  and  dependability? 

Is  there  anything  undignified  about  ad- 
vertising which  promotes  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public  by  tending  to  make  better 
citizens  and  to  increase  the  active  capital 
of  the  community? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  as  sensible 
and  dignified  for  a bank  to  advertise  to 
promote  these  things  as  it  is  for  a merchant 
to  advertise  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
everyday  life. 

But  now  I come  to  the  objection  which 
if  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in 
your  individual  case,  is  a sufficient  reason 
for  you  not  to  advertise. 

It  is  the  matter  of  cost  « n relation  to 
results , which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

This  is  a question  which  every  institution 
has  to  decide  for  itself,  but  it  should  be 
decided  only  after  a fair  trial  under  the 
best  conditions. 


A GRAPHIC  STATEMENT 


You  bankers  know  what  investments  are 
legal  for  your  banks. 

You  know  what  the  income  from  these 
investments  is. 

You  know  what  your  reserve  requirements 
are. 

You  know  what  interest  you  pay  on  de- 
posits. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Does  the  margin 
between  income  and  outgo  warrant  your 
paying  out  good  money  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional deposits? 

In  answering  this  question,  of  course,  the 
banker  is  bound  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
a broad  way  and  consider  that  advertising 
is  cumulative  in  its  effect,  that  an  account, 
once  opened,  probably  will  grow  year  by 
year,  and  that  the  word-of-mouth  adver- 
tising of  depositors  is  likely  to  bring  addi- 
tional depositors  from  among  their  relatives 
and  friends  from  time  to  time. 

Right  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  there 
are  many  savings  banks  and  savings  depart- 
ments of  other  banks  which  have  found  that 
good  advertising  pays  them  and  they  are 
keeping  it  up  year  after  year. 

Inasmuch  as  actual  results  form  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  value  of  advertising,  the 
importance  of  right  methods  and  mediums 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
a bank  ought  to  be  a good  buyer.  He  ought 
to  be  abe  to  get  the  best  rates  possible  in 
making  space  contracts  with  newspapers. 
He  ought  to  insist  on  getting  good  position 
for  his  advertisements.  He  ought  tg  know 
a good  deal  about  paper,  engraving  and 
printing  so  that  he  can  get  the  best  bar- 
gains from  the  printer  in  getting  out  book- 
lets or  circulars. 

But  the  matter  of  “copy”,  that  is,  the 
text  and  illustration  that  go  into  the  space 
in  newspaper  or  booklet,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  of  all.  The  man  responsible  for 
a bank's  advertising  ought  to  know  what 
good  copy  is  and  either  be  able  to  produce 
it  himself  or  know  when  he  is  getting  it 
from  another  source. 

Your  advertisement  must  be  in  a good 
position  and  well  displayed  or  you  will 
lose  part  of  the  circulation  you  are  paying 
for.  But  if  the  advertisement  itself  is  not 
convincing,  the  good  position  and  display 
is  only  much  ado  about  nothing,  as  the 
general  publicity  derived  from  the  mere 
use  of  the  bank’s  name  is  of  little  more 
benefit  from  an  advertising  standpoint  than 
the  bank's  fine  building  on  the  conspicuous 
corner — a good  reminder,  it  is  true,  for  the 
person  who  has  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  save,  but  of  little  value  to  the  many 
who  have  never  thought  seriously  about 
saving  money  and  depositing  it  to  draw 
interest. 

The  savings  bank  has  more  right  to  ex- 
pect satisfactory  results  from  advertising 
than  has  any  other  financial  institution,  be- 
cause, when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  is 
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To  Net  6 Per  Cent 

We  offer  at  par  and  interest 
a Two  Year  6%  secured 
Note  of  a prosperous  public 
utility  company  operating 
in  ten  rapidly  growing 
communities.  The  security 
for  these  notes  represents 
an  actual  cash  investment 
equal  to  165%  of  the 
total  issue. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  B-844 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
28  Nassau  Street 

Capita)  $5,000,000  Sarplu  $18,000,000 
DcpmU  . . . $133,000,000 


Diversified  Investment 

Tbit  Company  »meeU  to  careful 
investors  the  advisability  of  dividing 
their  funds  among  bonds  of  various 
classes,  in  this  way  obtaining  a well 
diversified  investment  Investments 
made  in  this  manner  will  possess  the 
individual  qualities  of  the  respective 
classes  in  combination,  thus  making 
the  investment  well  balanced.  For 
instance,  we  own  and  offer  a 5% 
railroad  bond,  a 6 % short  term  note, 
a A'A  % equipment  bond  and  a 6% 
industrial  bond  netting  at  present 
prices 

An  Average  Yield  of 
Over  5.35% 

We  will  furnish  particulars  of  these 
on  request. 

Ask  for  our  GrcuUr  D 1 42 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $23,000,000 
Deposits  ....  $133,000,000 


TWO  GOOD  MAGAZINE  ADS 


it  not  true  that  the  possible  number  of 
customers  of  a savings  bank  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  financial  institution? 
Everybody  who  earns  more  than  enough 
money  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  is  a 
possible  savings  bank  depositor,  and  prac- 
tically every  such  person  reads  newspapers, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  best  mediums 
for  savings  bank  advertising. 

The  best  copy  for  savings  bank  advertis- 
ing contains  a lot  of  what  newspaper  edi- 
tors call  “human  interest”. 

It  is  copy  that  strikes  a responsive  chord 
in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Do  you  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  persons — men  as  well  as  women — act 
more  frequently  because  of  some  feeling  or 
emotion  rather  than  as  the  result  of  cold 
reason  or  logic? 

There  are  many  feelings  that  a skilful 
writer  of  savings  advertisements  can  appeal 
to  in  his  copy.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

Fear  This  is  very  potent.  You  can  ex- 
cite in  your  readers  fear  of  dependence  in 
old  age;  fear  of  helplessness  when  accident 
or  illness  comes  and  there  are  no  savings 
to  tide  over  the  time  of  trouble. 

Ambition  This  is  especially  appropriate 


in  appealing  to  young  men  just  starting 
out  in  life.  It  is  easy  to  show  them  how 
important  it  is  to  save  money  to  be  ready 
for  opportunities,  and  that  the  pathway  of 
thrift  has  been  trod  by  practically  every 
man  who  has  ever  become  financially  suc- 
cessful through  his  own  efforts. 

Pride  This  is  somewhat  akin  to  ambition. 
It  is  the  feeling  which  will  make  a man 
save  and  get  ahead  because  he  wants  to  do 
as  well  and  make  as  good  an  appearance 
as  his  neighbor  does. 

Hope  The  poet  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  “Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.”  Dr.  Munvon  also  says 
something  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  sav- 
ings bank  advertiser  can  truthfully  hold 
out  hope  of  better  times  to  the  man  who 
saves  his  money. 

Lovr  This  is,  of  course,  the  strongest 
and  most  worthy  emotion  of  all.  It  can  be 
used  in  savings  advertising  as  a reason 
why  a young  man  should  save  to  make 
his  marriage  possible;  it  is  a fit  argument 
to  advance  in  urging  a married  man  to 
save  money  to  build  or  buy  a home  for  his 
loved  ones;  to  save  money  to  give  his  chil- 
dren an  education  and  a better  opportunity 
in  life  than  he  had  himself;  or  to  brighten 
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the  declining  years  of  his  parents  or  other 
near  relatives. 

The  material  for  savings  bank  adver- 
tisements is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  man 
writing  them  has  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory, biography  and  current  events  to 
choose  from,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

When  he  exhausts  his  own  vocabulary, 
there  is  a wealth  of  material  in  the  sayings 
of  prominent  and  successful  men  on  the 
subject  of  thrift. 

Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller are  good  for  a dozen  advertisements 
each,  and  what  they  say  on  the  subject  of 
thrift  and  success  has  special  weight  as 
they  both  started  out  poor  and  yet  became 
immensely  rich.  James  J.  Hill,  John 
Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field,  Roosevelt, 
McKinley,  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Bismarck, 
Dickens,  Franklin,  and  scores  of  others 
equally  great  and  equally  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, are  on  record  as  believing  thoroughly 
in  systematic  thrift,  and  a quotation  from 
such  authorities  is  always  effective  in  an 
advertisement 

As  models  of  human  interest  in  adver- 
tising, I refer  you  to  the  advertisements  of 
the  leading  correspondence  schools  which 
you  have  doubtless  observed.  Inasmuch  as 
these  advertisements  appeal  to  the  same 


class  of  people  as  savings  banks  and  use 
the  kind  of  arguments,  to  a large  extent, 
that  savings  banks  should  use,  they  are 
quite  worthy  of  your  study. 

The  savings  bank  advertiser  w*ho  keeps 
his  eyes  open  can  find  a great  deal  in 
current  news  and  magazine  articles  w’hich 
he  can  use.  For  example,  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  “Success”  there  is  an  article  by 
one  of  the  editors  on  “An  Old  Man  Look- 
ing for  a Job.”  There  is  a good  deal  of 
pathos  in  this  article  and  it  could  be  used 
as  a text  for  a stirring  advertisement  on 
the  wisdom  of  saving  before  earning  power 
ceases. 

Perhaps  I can  scare  you  non-advertising 
savings  bank  men  into  a realization  of  the 
wisdom  of  giving  advertising  a fair  test 
in  your  business  if  I mention  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Fostal  Savings  Bank  system 
extending  to  such  a point  as  to  make  ad- 
vertising on  your  part  a necessary  measure 
of  self-preservation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  advertising  ex- 
perience and,  incidentally,  to  build  pres- 
tige for  your  institution  so  that  the  public 
will  have  confidence  in  you  and  not  desert 
you  and  sacrifice  1 >4  per  cent,  or  2 per  cent, 
interest  for  the  sake  of  putting  their  savings 
in  charge  of  LTncle  Sam,  who  does  not  need 
to  advertise. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


THE  advertisements  of  the  German 
American  Savings  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  reproduced  in  this  depart- 
ment will  repay  close  study  on  the  part  of 
all  bankers  interested  in  advertising. 

These  advertisements  were  show'n  to  the 
the  members  of  the  Newr  Jersey  Savings 
Banks  Association  at  their  recent  meeting 
and  they  excited  considerable  interest,  as 
there  are  no  savings  banks  in  New  Jersey 
that  do  any  advertising  like  that. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Clough,  advertising  manager 
of  this  bank,  wrote  us  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vertising as  follows: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  w*e  are 
to-day  mailing  you,  under  another  cover, 
the  booklet  “Little  Stories  About  a Big 
Bank.” 

We  have  also  included  more  recent  ex- 
amples of  our  literature,  and  a few  news- 
paper clippings  illustrating  our  present 
style  of  advertising. 

The  “Little  Stories”  series  wfas  run  in  our 
local  newspapers  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1008  and  1909.  They  brought  excellent 
results,  and  would  have  been  continued,  but 
for  the  fact  that  another  local  advertiser  be- 
gan to  imitate  them.  In  fact,  w*e  are 
obliged  to  change  our  advertising  methods 


continually,  owing  to  the  fact  that  other 
advertisers,  consciously  or  otherwise,  adapt 
our  work. 

By  referring  to  our  statement  herewith, 
you  will  see  how  fast  deposits  in  this  bank 
are  growing.  This  growth  is  due  in  part 
to  the  constant  growth  of  Los  Angeles — but, 
of  course,  our  advertising  is  the  leading 
factor. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  w?hen  this 
statement  was  issued,  our  deposits  have 
increased  about  $1,700,000.  Depositors 
number  more  than  37,000,  and  we  have  av- 
eraged about  1500  new  accounts  each  month 
of  1911  to  date. 

How'  important  wfe  consider  our  adver- 
tising may  be  gauged  by  the  enclosed  clip- 
ping of  one  of  our  recently  published  an- 
nouncements. 

This  is  a splendid  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  bank  advertising  wThen  conducted 
with  intelligence  and  courage. 


We  reproduce  the  advertising  platform 
of  the  bank  referred  to  above  and  also  that 
of  an  Englewood,  N.  J.,  institution,  as  ex- 
pressed in  special  advertisements  published. 
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"My  daughter  will  begin 

her  college  course  this  Fall,”  said  one 
of  our  Depositor*  to  u Officer  of  tkia  Bask 

finally 

TW  Dcpewtor  »u  prrwinlly  Im»i  Ummi  min  ii 

■cjmti  nrornfMci 

H*  ka»  a Lrfi  family  ta  aa4  u alio  payiaf  for 

U kmc  ia  naatkly  nuBnaft 

“ You  nan  kavi  kaJ  a wiajfill'  *«  mH  la  kin. 

Sack  «w  act  tk*  can.  kawcur.  Tkii  ia  tkc  nary  k« 
toUn 

" Wkia  ny  girl  araa  a yaaagnrr.  kcr  notkrr  aaj  I 
ylaaanl  to  iJbcat*  kcr 

* My  arafc*  arm  mmU  uJ  arc  kad  little  or  aatkiaf. 
But  arc  Jctcreiaad  la  pal  aaray  fir*  dollar*  every  neetk, 
gaod  tinci  or  kad.  toward  tkc  Daafktir'*  callage  fuad. 

" It  * kcca  kard  aomtinca.  kat  an  karc  doac  it.  regard* 
lea*  of  oar  aura  acid# 


Tkc  neacy  kaa  kcca  caraiag  4 per  ecat  yearly.  I a* 
term  kai  conpeuaded.  and  tkc  fun  kaa  groan  rapidly. 


German  American 
Savings  Bank  £ 


A certain  young  carpenter 

was  at  tke  top  of  his  trade  He 

ilwaya  kad  plenty  of  work,  got  tke  beet  wages. 

arai  ia  kakit  fad  action  arkat  you  would  expect  ia  tkc  kigk- 
wt  type  of  iaiclligcat  warkiagnen 

Hi*  friend • called  tki*  young  fellow  • ‘ good  provider.'* 
He  *pcut  kia  naacy  freely  far  ki*  arife  aad  ckildria.  alnaet 
aa  *ooa  aa  ke  earned  it 

Hu  wife  waa  a tknfty  vonan.  Hia  free  »p ending 
worried  kcr  Ske  got  km  at  lan  ta  tarn  over  to  kcr  eaek 
week  tke  larger  part  of  kia  wage* 

Ske  tkoufkt  tke  could  make  tke  noaey  " go  furtker  ** 
tkanke  could. 

Hard  tinea  cane  along. 

Work  kcrane  leta  Tkc  young  carpenter  kad  enougk 
for  a wluJe.  kut  *oon  ke  kad  none 

It  wa*  a tituation  naay  worktagnea  kad  to  face,  kut 
few  were  aa  lucky  aa  ke 


Hia  wife  kad  nadc  tke  noaey  " go  furtker  " Ske  kad 
put  tone  of  it  away  in  tkia  Bank  eack  week 


German  American 
Savings  Bank  .KS  £ 


TWO  OF  A SERIES 


It  is  a good  plan  to  take  the  public  into 
your  confidence  in  this  way  occasionally, 
especially  if  you  are  prepared  to  make  good 
on  promises  made  in  the  advertising. 


Right  along  this  line  is  an  idea  carried 
out  by  Arthur  S.  Cory,  cashier  of  The 
Chehalis  National  Bank  of  Chehalis,  Wash. 
He  sent  out  a printed  letter  reading  as 
follows : 

THE  CHEHALIS  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Dear  Friend. 

Will  you  do  us  a favor? 

Three  hundred  representative  men  and 
women  of  Chehalis  and  Lewis  County  are 
receiving  this  request  for  information  and 
advice  concerning  our  advertising-  depart- 
ment. We  realize  it  is  hard  for  those  be- 
hind the  counter  to  always  get  the  view- 
point of  the  public  in  regard  to  financial 
advertising. 

Ever  since  organization  over  two  years 
ago,  this  bank  has  expended  considerable 
sums  in  various  forms  of  local  publicity, 
and  to  this  cause  we  attribute  part  of  our 
splendid  growth  and  Increase  in  business. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  doubled  our 
business;  have  built  and  equipped  a modern 
banking  house  with  all  conveniences  and 
safeguards;  have  the  best  of  vaults  and 
vault  doors;  have  rented  many  safe  deposit 
boxes,  and,  in  short  have  realized  consid- 
erable success. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  arises,  Is  our 
advertising  a success?  If  not,  why  not? 


Although  rather  unusual,  we  court  a frank 
and  free  expression  of  your  opinion  and  re- 
quest you  to  answer  and  return  in  the  en- 
closed stamped  envelope  the  attached  list 
of  questions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  as- 
sure you  that  your  reply  will  be  private  and 
confidential,  and  will  be  shown  no  one.  We 
solicit  criticism  rather  than  praise. 

As  a slight  return  for  your  attention  and 
trouble,  we  beg  to  enclose  a little  coupon, 
with  our  compliments,  which  we  trust  you 
may  decide  to  use. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor, 
l am 

Very  truly, 

ARTHUR  S.  CORY,  Cashier. 

The  questions  asked  on  a perforated  sheet 
attached  were: 

Do  you  read  our  advertisements  in  the 
Advocate? 

Do  you  read  our  advertisements  in  the 
Bee-Nugget? 

In  which  paper  will  an  advertisement  do 
the  most  good? 

Do  you  read  the  Lewis  County  Financial 
News? 

In  what  way  could  our  ads.  be  improved? 

What  feature  of  banking  do  we  neglect  to 
explain? 

What  other  means  of  publicity  -would  be  of 
value  besides  newspaper  advertisements? 

Concerning  what  lines  or  topics  would 
you  suggest  ads  be  written? 

Mr.  Corey  writes: 

We  enclose  advertising  matter  for  criti- 
cism. We  have  not  had  time  for  the  ans- 
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wers  to  come  in  to  the  letters  as  yet,  so  do 
not  know  the  result.  Its  purpose  was  varied 
— to  find  if  people  read  the  ads.,  to  get  them 
to  read  them  in  the  future,  to  call  attention 
to  our  grow’th,  and  to  rent  boxes,  was  all 
in  mind. 

Will  be  pleased  for  answer  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  in  the  same,  to  be 
given  in  the  magazine. 

The  copy  of  one  of  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements submitted  is  as  follows: 

FAKE  INVESTMENTS 

Always  promise  sure  returns  and  large 
profits.  Investors  will  save  money  by  not 
heeding  the  plausible  persuasive  arguments 
of  the  stock  salesman.  BEWARE  the 
scheme  where  the  promoters  get  the  profits 
and  the  investors  “hold  the  sack.”  Abso- 


Waynesboro,  and  a series  of  folders  and 
cards  covering  Checking  Accounts,  Interest 
Accounts,  Safe  Deposit,  Banking  By  Mail, 
How  to  send  Money  Away,  and  a card  of 
appreciation  for  the  business  .^iven  the 
bank.  This  bank  is  now'  on  the  Bank  Ad- 
vertising list. 


Following  is  a strong  letter  from  a strong 
bank: 

THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  so  marked  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  funds  lodged  in  this 
centre,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  doing  at  least  a part  of  your 


WHY  WE  ADVERTISE 


We  advartiaa  bacauM  we  want  more  busineea,  and  becaaee 
we  want  the  people  to  know  that  we  are  well  equipped  to  take 
care  of  their  financial  affaire. 

It  Paye : because  advertising  thU  bank  has  helped  to  make  it 
one  of  the  strongest  banka  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Other  banka  have  followed  our  lead,  have  discarded  their 
stereotyped  cards,  formerly  used,  and  are  utilising  space  to 
tell  the  people  what  they  have  to  offer. 

Wo  art  glad  of  this,  not  only  because  we  welcome  intelligent 
and  progressive  competition,  but  a!*t>  because  we  believe  that 
the  more  bank  advertising  a community  is  treated  to,  the  more 
vapidly  will  its  population  become  frugal  and  independent 

"BANK  BY  MAIL” 

The  Citizens  National  Bank 

OF  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

DONALD  MACKAY.  CUWTON  H.  DUUO.  A.  COOffKUM,  Jft. 


The  Advertising 


Of  this  Bank  may  be  considered  the 
direct  expression  of  its  Officers  to  the  Public 
at  large.  Every  advertisement  published  is 
the  resolt  of  instore  thought  Every  stsle me nt- every 
sentence  and  every  word  are  carefully  considered  and 
psued  upon  by  at  least  two  Oficers  of  this  Institution. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  ADVERTISING  PLATFORM 


lute  safety  and  4 per  cent,  interest  Is  better 
than  big  promises  and  total  or  partial  loss 
of  investment.  Your  deposits  with  us  are 
under  the  care  and  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Your  business  solicited. 

THE  CHEHALIS  NATIONAL  BANK. 

This  is  a good  line  of  talk.  The  copy 
of  Mr.  Cory's  ads.  is  O.  K.,  but  typograph- 
ically they  could  be  improved  by  using  less 
rules  and  odds  and  ends  to  fill*  up  spaces. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y.,  issues  a folder,  explaining  “What  is 
a Certificate  of  Deposit”  It  is  illustrated 
with  a reduced-sized  reproduction  of  a cer- 
tificate. 


The  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  sends  us  a collection  of  its  ad- 
vertising matter  which  includes:  A good 
statistical  and  descriptive  booklet  on 


New  York  business  (as  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward) with  an  entirely  independent  insti- 
tution? 

During  the  period  in  which  the  tendency 
to  consolidate  has  been  rife,  this  bank  has 
maintained  its  Individuality  independent  of 
the  control  of  any  single  interest,  and  its 
affairs  are  under  the  management  of  its 
directors  and  officers  for  the  benefit  of  its 
whole  clientele. 

In  times  of  stress  we  do  not  have  any 
“interests”  to  “take  care“  of  and  our  re- 
sources are  then  available  for  all  of  our 
customers  to  the  extent  of  their  respon- 
sibility. 

We  enclose  a copy  of  our  last  statement, 
with  a list  of  our  directors.  These  names 
and  figures  will  emphasize  to  you  our  rela- 
tive strength  and  conservative  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  proud  to  still  have  as  customers  & 
number  of  banks  with  whom  wre  have  cordial 
relations  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
w’e  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  institu- 
tion among  the  number.  I remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  BYRNE,  Cashier. 
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Mr.  John  W.  Wadden,  vice-president  of 
the  Lake  County  Bank  of  Madison,  S.  D., 
writes: 

I am  enclosing  for  your  criticism  a folder 
recently  sent  out  by  this  bank. 

This  advertisement  is  not  wholly  original 
with  the  writer,  the  idea  and  some  of  the 
material  having  been  gained  from  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  your  depart- 
ment some  time  ago.  This  advertisement 
was  accompanied  by  a criticism,  together 
with  some  very  good  suggestions  by  you. 
This  the  writer  has  made  use  of.  I am 
also  enclosing  some  blotters  used  in  our 
follow  up  system.  Assuring  you  that  we 
appreciate,  and  derive  much  benefit  from 
your  department,  I remain,  etc. 

The  copy  on  this  folder  is  arranged  as 
follows: 


This  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Cory  is  an 
apt  pupil. 

The  blotters  submitted  are  good,  especially 
one  printed  in  fierv  red,  and  with  the  head- 
lines “FIRE!  FIRE!”  to  advertise  safe 
deposit  boxes. 


Among  the  good  house  organs  received 
thsi  month  are:  “The  Savings  Depositor,” 
Security  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
“The  Solicitor,”  Wachovia  Bank  & Trust 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  and  “The  Marble 
Bank  Monthly,”  Union  Trust  & Savings 
Bank,  Spokane,  Wash.  The  latter  publica- 
tion contains  this  interesting  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  is  a Tight  Wad?’”: 

A recent  news  item  from  a Kansas  town 


WHY  THIS  BANK  OPENED  250  NEW  AC- 
COUNTS IN  ONE  YEAR 
FROM  APRIL  1,  1910,  TO  APRIL  1,  1911 


STRENGTH  The  strength  of  this  bank  lies  not 

alone  in  its  large  Capital  and  Re- 
sources, but  in  the  Character  and 
Responsibility  of  the  men  who  con- 
duct its  affairs. 

SAFETY  This  bank  always  keeps  a Reserve 

considerably  in  excess  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

COURTESY  Polite  and  painstaking  attention  is 

shown  to  every  depositor,  large  or 
small — it  is  no  trouble  for  us  to  ex- 
plain any  feature  of  our  service. 

SMALL  AC-  The  smallest  account  is  accorded  the 
COUNTS  same  advantages  that  are  given  the 
largest.  No  account  too  small  to 
receive  a courteous  welcome. 

EASY  TO  OPEN  The  opening  of  an  account  here  is 

AN  ACCOUNT  as  simple  as  the  most  commonplace 

business  transaction.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  begin  banking  with 
us. 


LAKE  COUNTY  BANK 
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reports  the  formation  by  twenty-five  high 
school  girls  of  the  “Anti-Tight-Wad  Club.” 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  institute  a 
boycott  upon  stingy  young  men.  The  tender 
age  of  the  club  members  makes  the  subject 
worthy  of  consideration  only  as  to  the  ex- 
tent which  their  opinions  are  likely  to  have 
upon  the  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  of  their 
set,  and  the  influence  which  they  may  exert 
upon  their  future  actions.  Boys  of  that 
age,  unless  of  wealthy  parentage,  are  not 
in  a position  to  spend  much  money  on  any- 
thing, as  they  are  with  very  little  earning 
capacity,  and  if  these  young  misses  are  en- 
deavoring to  incite  extravagance  in  their 
youthful  swains,  they  are  doing  them  one 
of  the  greatest  injuries  imaginable. 

Many  a man  has  had  years  of  regret  over 
wasteful  habits,  which  had  their  start  in  the 
fear  that  someone,  particularly  the  girl  of 
his  youthful  admiration,  might  think  him  a 
“tight-wad .”  Much  better  would  it  be  for 
the  girls  to  commend  and  encourage  eco- 
nomical habits  and  form  clubs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  classes  of  amusements 
which  do  not  involve  the  spending  of  money 
by  the  boys,  and  to  establish  a boycott 
against  the  young  fellow  who  cannot  show  a 
Union  Trust  & Savings  Bank  pass  book 
with  a growing  balance  in  it. 

After  all,  the  boy  worth  while  is  the  one 
who  has  common  sense  enough  to  realize 
that  youth  is  the  time  to  form  the  habits 
that  make  a man,  and  fortunate  indeed  is 
he  if  he  has  a girl  friend  or  two  who  will 
encourage  him  in  establishing  habits  of 
thrift.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  more  se- 
rious side  of  choosing  a partner  for  life  the 
girl  who  can  “pick  and  choose”  is  the  girl 
who  has  proven  that  she  will  be  a help  and 
not  a hindrance  to  a young  man’s  am- 
bitions. 


The  Home  Savings  Bank  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  prints  on  a card  this  anti-hoarding 
argument: 

Put  a ten-dollar  bill  in  an  old  stocking 
and  keep  it  there  twenty  years.  Then  take 
it  out  and  see  what  you  will  have.  Put  a 
ten-dollar  bill  in  this  bank  at  interest  and 
keep  it  there  twenty  years.  Then  take  it 
out  and  see  that  you  will  have  $21.36.  It's 
the  difference  between  hoarding  and  saving. 
Men  have  made  millions  by  saving.  No 
man  has  ever  made  a penny  by  hoarding. 


The  Bank  of  Coney  Island,  Coney  Island, 
New  York  City,  uses  a combination  letter- 
head, statement  folder  and  advertising  circu- 
lar. Cashier  H.  M.  Jefferson  says  of  it: 

This  is  not  our  stationery  but  a form  of 
advertising  we  are  using  at  the  present 
time.  We  write  some  rather  short,  direct, 
personal  letters,  signed  individually  to  the 
people  in  our  neighborhood  whom  we  would 
like  to  have  as  depositors,  and  follow  these 
letters  with  subsequent  pointed  facts. 

We  think  your  advertising  exchange  is  an 
excellent  idea  and  I wish  you  would  add  my 
name  to  your  list. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  on  the  folder 
are  these: 

Reasons  Why  You  Should  Bank  With  Us. 

If  you  hank  in  the  city  and  deposit  daily 
you  are  subject  to 

1.  — A loss  of  two  hours  per  day. 

2.  — A loss  of  $1.20  per  week  for  carfare. 

3. — The  risk  of  carrying  large  sums  of 
money. 

If  you  bank  with  us  you  save  these  losses 
and  in  addition  you  gain 

1.  — The  many  conveniences  afforded  by  the 
bank. 

2. — Quick  returns  on  your  collections 
whether  foreign  or  local. 

3.  — The  assurance  that  your  local  bank  is 
In  a better  position  to  assist  you  in  case  of 
need. 

Are  these  facts  worth  considering? 


ADVERTISING  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS 

HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 


ADDRESS  by  G.  R.  Glendining,  before 
the  Co-operative  Bank  Secretaries 
Club  of  Massachusetts,  Saturday, 
April  11,  1911: 

I know  comparatively  little  about  co- 
operative banking.  You  will  say  that  this 
is  my  misfortune — and  I agree  with  you — 
but  I add  that  it's  your  fault  and  I hope  to 
make  you  agree  with  me. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  I lived  in  a state 
W’here  there  are  no  co-operative  banks,  the 
nearest  approach  being  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  they  are  far  from  being 
the  success  that  you  gentlemen  have 
achieved  under  your  splendidly  developed 
system. 

My  wrork  has  brought  me  more  or  less  in 
touch  with  your  profession  and  I have  been 


amazed  at  the  splendid  opportunities  you 
have  to  offer  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth. You  show  them  how  to  save,  why 
to  save  and  you  safeguard  their  savings  so 
effectively  that — I think  I am  correct  In 
stating — no  one  has  ever  lost  a dollar 
through  a Massachusetts  co-operative  bank. 

You  are  a semi-benevolent,  wholly  mutual 
institution.  Your  banks'  have  grown  won- 
derfully ns  a natural  result  of  excellence, 
but  1 can't  help  feeling  that  this  growth  can 
he  stimulated  and  increased  many  times 
over. 

1 have  sought  information  about  co- 
operative banking  and  have  found  It,  but, 
gentlemen,  I had  to  seek  It. 

Now’,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  having 
thrust  before  me  every  day  schemes  for  in- 
vestment— gold  bricks  and  rosy  dreams — 
whose  principal  asset  is  the  space  they  are 
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able  to  buy  in  the  papers, — and  their  per- 
sistency. 

“UNDIGNIFIED"  NO  LONGER  AN  EX- 
CUSE. 

Doubtless  you  will  say  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  bankers  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  such  schemes.  I will  grant 
you  one  point.  Not  many  years  ago,  adver- 
tising was  considered  bad  form,  if  not  really 


revolutionary,  for  banks  and  bankers  con- 
sidered at  the  best  that  advertising  was  a 
waste  of  money  and  most  undignified. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  advertising  was  not 
then  the  developed  science  that  it  has  since 
become,  was  the  cause  of  this  attitude,  but 
this  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  because  I assure 
you — with  all  of  an  advertising  man’s  in- 
herent modesty— that  advertising  is  now  a 
developed  science  and  a mighty  power. 


GOOD  ADVICE 

The  aver* itp  man  haa  occasion 
to  Mtk  safe  and  profitable  Invest 
menu  for  his  surplus  Hinds. 

At  such  times  tbe>»perionce  and 
faculties  of  this  bank  are  placed 
at  your  disposal  and  you  can  rt- 
*elTe.  free  of  charge,  advice  with- 
out which  you  might  fall  Into  * 
m»take  entailing  heavy  loss. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OFF.  POST  OFFICE 

HELP  WHEN  NEEDED 

Ton  may  never  need  a loan 
from  the  hank,  but  when  you 
keep  a hank  account  In  a reliable 
institution  like  Thta  you  have  the 
use  of  all  Its  facilities.  the  benoflt 
of  the  advice  and  suggestion*  of 
Us  officers,  and  then  if  you  do 
need  loan  accommodation  at  any  • 
time  It  Is  yous*  for  the  asking. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPP.  POST  OFFICE 

DEVELOPING  BUSINESS 

tin  really  progressive  firm 
le  tee  rich  er  too  prooperoao 
to  dlopeaoe  with  basking  ac- 
commodations. 

The  smaller  the  haelaees  the 
tke  greater  tta  need  of  a strong 
banking  connection  which  will 
enable  It  to  do  a baslaeos 
wurth  while. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 

6ENUINE  CO-OPERATION 

This  beak  eaters  lato  the 
SPIRIT  of  Un  easterner*’. wishes 
aad  renal  re  meats  aad  gives  dee 
eeaelderatloa  evea  to  aslaor 
wests,  or  eoaaplalate  If  there 
are  aay.  Yoa  are  assured  of 
cearteaaa  eaasMerattaa  ef  yoar 
regaests  area  If  It  Is  aat  prac- 
ticable te  graat  them. 

MERCANTILE  CREDIT 

Following  la  an  extract  from 
a mercantile  report: — 

Aasaag  tke  trade  ke  stands 
wall,  aad  bta  beak  speaks  well 
sf  bias.  He  can  he  reded  as  to 
do  what  be  promisee. 

This  calls  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  maintalnng  a 
hank  account  and  letting  your 
hanker  find  out  how  dependable 
you  are. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  BANKIN6 

Tbkt  STpraaaaa  the  working 
■P«rtt  of  tho  United  National 
Bank  Our  success  la  a measure 
W our  depositors*  prosperity. 

Therefore,  wo  do  all  hi  our 
power  to  eerre  thorn  well,  often 
doing  out  of  our  tray  to  help 
customers  with  their  own  busl- 
nao*  problems. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPP.  POST  OFFICE. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPP.  POST  OFFICE 

SPECIAL  SERVICE 

The  officers  aad  director*  of 
thta  hank  consider  It  part  of  their 
doty  to  give  depositors  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  In  financial 
affairs 

We  are  especially  glad  to  be  of 
sarvloe  to  women  and  others  In- 
experienced in  money  matters 

THE  UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 

SOUND  MANAGEMENT 

THE  BANK  A NECESSITY. 

In  the  conduct'  of  business  tp* 
good  banle  has  come  to  pla^  a 
vital  part. 

Many  small  businesses  have  be. 
<ome  strong  and  prosperous 
through  wlae  banking  connections 
which  put  them  In  a position  to 
enlist  the  service  of  more  capital 
si  opportune  limes. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Opposite  Past  Oglee. 

Few  men  over  make  a large  suo- 
ccta  in  business  without  the  aid  of 
some  bank. 

Tho  Directors  of  this  institution 
are  successful  business  men  who 
bring  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  a wide  aod  diversified 
experience,  which  Is  a guarantee 
both  of  sound  management  and  of  j 
the  ability  to  give  genuinely  helpful  . 
service  to  customers  i 

United  National  Bank 

Opposite  Post  Office. 

HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNTS 

A cheeking  account  is  a great 
convenience  and  a means  of  econ- 
omy for  the  householder. 

We  have  quite  a number  of 
household  checking  accounts  on 
our  books,  and  we  know  that  the 
checking  privilege  haa  bean  a very 
great  advantage  to  the  houeeholda 
maintaining  It. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK  • 

QPP.  POST  OFFICE 

USIN6  THE  BANK 

The  business  man  who  clearly 
understands  lion  to  use  the  bank 
has  a great  advantage  over  those 
of  his  competitors  who  do  not 
have  this  understanding. 

This  bank  la  sincerely  anxious 
to  fmlp  Its  customers  because  It 
realizes  that  the  interests  of  the 
bank,  its  customers  and  the  com- 
munity are  common. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Opposite  Poet  Office. 

A BANKIN6  EQUITY 

Any  bo  stoma  maintaining  a 
bank  account  with  a fair  balance 
haa  a "banking  equity"— that  Is, 
a right  to  borrow  from  th*  bank 
In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
account  It  haa  maintained. 

This  bank  wishes  It  understood 
that  all  worthy  buslneea  loana 
will  receive  our  careful  con- 
■(deration. 

UNITED  NATIONAL  BANK 

OPP.  POST  OFFICE 

JMUT  OF  A SERIES  OF  TWO-INCH,  SINGLE  COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONAL  RANK  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  RY  THE  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BANKERS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  THE  ADS.  RUN  FOUR  TIMES  A WEEK  ON  THE  FINANCIAL 
PAGE  OF  TWO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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The  history  of  its  growth  is  interesting, — 
but  too  long  for  me  to  trace  now.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  advertising  has  reached 
its  highest  plane  in  educational  advancement 
and,  in  this  form,  embraces  bank  advertis- 
ing. 

Recent  improvements  in  banking  methods, 
new  systems,  mechanical  appliances,  etc., 
have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  handling 
bank  accounts  and  you  co-operative  bank 
managers  have  still  further  reduced  this 
economy  to  a science. 

You  are  in  a strong  position  and  one  from 
which  you  can  and  ought  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  illegitimate  schemes,  designed 
purely  to  rob  the  people  you  could  serve. 

I wish  w’lth  all  my  heart  that  you  could 
see  some  of  the  questions  that  come  into 
our  office  concerning  so-called  investments. 
These  letters  are  from  sensible  people.  They 
are  not  fools.  They  can  pick  and  choose, 
most  of  them,  and  can  tell  the  good  from 
the  bad,  but  the  trouble  is  they  are  not 
given  the  same  opportunity  of  getting  in 
touch  with  legitimate  forms  of  saving  and 
investing  that  they  are  given  of  hearing 
about  what  the  sharks  offer. 

A SUSCEPTIBLE  AUDIENCE. 

Taking  this  matter  from  its  moral  plane 
and  reducing  it  to  a pure  business  argu- 
ment. does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if  the 
papers  afford  an  audience  that  is  interested 
or  capable  of  being  interested  in  these  light- 
weight propositions,  that  same  audience 
would  be  susceptible  to  the  arguments  which 
you  people  could  put  up? 

Now  if  this  has  appealed  to  you  gentle- 
men at  all,  I know  it  has  brought  up  one 
question — that  of  expense.  I know  that 
the  very  nature  of  a co-operative  bank  de- 
mands every  possible  economy  in  manage- 
ment. I>et  me  make  two  comments.  The 
first  one  is  trite— advertising  of  the  right 
sort  is  not  an  expense.  The  second  com- 
ment is,  your  principal  strength  in  this  ad- 
vertising line  lies  in  co-operation.  You  are 
not  hostile  competitors  of  each  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  broad  principal  of  your 
business  is  one  of  the  common  good  and — to 
get  right  down  to  the  subject  of  co-operative 
bank  advertising — your  advertising  plan 
must  be  one  of  a co-operative  and  educa- 
tional nature 

ADVERTISING  POINTS. 

The  advertisable  points  In  your  business 
are  numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
make  an  advertising  man’s  mouth  wrater. 


A NEAT  EM  111. EM  K.MHI.EM 


You  are  operating  in  the  most  worthy  cause 
of,  primarily,  aiding  a man  in  getting  a 
home  of  his  own.  You  show  him  how  and 
encourage  him.  Y’ou  fill  a place  that  no 
other  bank  or  organization  fills.  Y'ou  can 
keep  a man  out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous money  lenders,  but  the  only  trouble  is, 
there  are  too  many  men  who  don’t  know 
about  you  and  what  you  can  do  for  them 
and  your  only  way  of  reaching  them  is  by 
advertising. 

You  people  combine  the  best  features  of 
insurance  and  banking  and  you  can  use 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  advertising  mat- 
ter. As  a competitive  point  with  some  forms 
of  insurance,  you  should  bring  out  the  non- 
forfeiture feature's  of  your  shares,  for  there 
are  too  many  forms  of  insurance  where,  if  a 
man  neglects  to  pay  his  premiums,  he  loses 
all  that  he  had  put  in. 

Let  me  repeat  that  your  advertisable 
points  would  make  the  strongest  kind  of 
copy,  and  in  making  your  copy  strong, 
there  need  be  no  loss  of  dignity.  Use  the 
same  arguments  that  you  use  when  you  are 
face  to  face  with  a prospective  customer. 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  COPY. 

Tell  people  why  they  should  save,  how 
you  can  help  them  save,  and  make  a strong 
campaign  on  the  point  of  compulsory  saving. 
Many  a man  frankly  admits  that  he  would 
like  to  save  money  but  can’t  as  long  as  the 
money  is  where  he  can  reach  it  too  easily. 
These  people  would  all  be  with  you  if  they 
knew  about  you. 

I tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  men  on  the  in- 
side who  know  all  about  the  advantages  of 
co-operative  banking  cannot  possibly  ap- 
preciate how  many  good  prospects  there  are 
that  are  getting  away  from  you. 

Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  Take  a day  in 
your  own  town  and  get  out  on  the  street. 
Ask  the  first  twenty-five  men  you  meet  what 
a co-operative  bank  is.  Many  of  them  will 
say  they  don’t  know.  When  you  find  a man 
who  knowTs  what  it  is,  ask  him  why  he  isn't 
a member  and  you’ll  find  that  it’s1  because 
his  knowledge  is  so  general  that  no  one 
point  has  made  a personal  appeal  to  him. 

Talk  to  him.  You’ll  get  him  on  the  spot, 
for  you  have  the  arguments.  Now  you 
can’t  run  your  banks  and  be  out  on  the 
streets  doing  missionary  duty  all  the  time. 

I submit  for  your  consideration  a mission- 
ary or  band  of  missionaries  who  can  talk 
to  one,  ten  or  fifty  thousand  while  you  are 
talking  to  twenty-five  people.  I mean  the 
public  prints. 

Write  out  the  arguments  that  you  used  to 
that  man  on  the  street  word  for  word — 
make  it  as  long  as  you  like.  Turn  it  over 
to  an  advertising  man  or  one  of  your  mem- 
bers who  has  a bent  in  that  direction,  and 
let  him  boil  it  down  to  the  vital,  short  tell- 
ing sentences  made  necessary  by  restrictions 
of  space  at  so  much  per. 

• 

CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING. 

Then  get  together.  Let  each  bank  put  in 
a few  dollars— ten  or  twenly-five  to  start — 
take  space  in  one  or  a few’  of  the  live  ad- 
vertising mediums,  preferably  mediums  hav- 
ing a state-wide  circulation.  Run  a series  of 
these  “educational  argument’’  advertise- 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF 

BANKING  TERMS 

Often  used  without  thought  as  to  their  exact  meaning 

No.  1.  — Sound  Banking  Methods: 

Generally  speaking,  this  means  to  conduct  the 
business  in  a manner  that  will  insure  to  every  customer 
and  stockholder  the  absolute  safety  and  protection  of 
every  cent  entrusted  to  the  bank's  care.  This  requires 
the  making  of  loans  and  investments  that  are  not  only 
safe,  but  which  can  be  turned  into  cash  on  short  notice. 
\ MAIM  A*tO  ItWCC*  IT,  ] This  is  the  most  important  and  vital  part  of  banking 
business. 

Strict  adherence  to  Sound  Banking  Methods  is  one  of  the  settled 
policies  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

No.  2. — Banking  Accommodations: 

This  means  the  using  of  a bank's  resources  and  credit  in  all  honest, 
legitimate,  practical  business  purposes  in  its  own  locality, as  far  as  possible. 
A bank’s  first  obligation  in  extending  credit  is  to  its  own  customers, 
whose  accounts  and  financial  standing  warrant  credit,  and  who  at  special 
seasons  need  loans  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  or  market  their  wares. 

Good  bank  loans  are  for  short  periods  only.  If  they  run  for  long 
periods  they  are  classed  as  “ Dead  Loans,"  and  a bank  practically 
becomes  a partner  in  its  customer's  business.  The  Bank  of  Buffalo  is 
always  ready  to  extend  every  Banking  Accommodation  to  its  customers 
that  their  accounts  warrant. 

No.  3. — Good  Banking  Service: 

This  means  an  efficient  staff  of  well-trained  men  to  meet  and  supply 
the  Ranking  requirements  of  its  customers  and  the  public,  and  to  keep 
the  records  of  the  bank.  Every  modern  equipment,  convenience  and 
up-to-date  method  for  facilitating  the  business  of  the  bank  and  its  cus- 
tomers, thereby  avoiding  losses  and  delays.  The  prompt  collection  of 
checks,  notes  and  drafts  by  the  most  direct  routes,  etc. 

We  furnish  such  Banking  Service,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  try  it. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT  GOOD  SERVICE  SOUND  BANKING 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 

BANK  OF  BUFFALO 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,000,000 
Total  Resources  over  $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT  c McDOUGAL,  President  JOHN  L.  DANIELS.  Cashier 

LAURENCE  D.  RUMSEY.  Vice-President  RALPH  CROY.  Assistant  Cashier 


\ GOOD  DEAL  OF  .MEAT  IN  THIS 
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ments,  to  occupy  what  space  is  needed, 
followed  by  a list  of  the  banks— with  ad- 
dresses— that  have  subscribed  to  the  adver- 
tisement. This  will  reach  a large  audience, 
will  present  the  general  arguments  of  co- 
operative banking,  and  will  show  the  con- 
vinced reader  the  location  of  the  bank  near- 
est his  home  or  business. 

Make  a feature  of  your  mail  order  business. 
Your  possibilities  are  great  in  this  line. 

Advertising  has  a broader  scope  than  mere 
diiect  result-getting.  It  can  be  made  educa- 
tional and  uplifting. 

See  how*  the  cities  and  towns  are  using  it. 
See  how  the  big  corporations  are  using  it — 
the  Boston  Elevated,  the  Telephone  Co.,  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature.  They  are  all  advertising  to 
bring  about  a thorough  understanding  of 
what  they  are,  what  they  are  doing — and 
also  to  overcome  unfair  prejudices. 

Don’t  judge  advertising  too  hastily.  Don’t 
think  or  say  to  the  advertising  man  who 
comes  to  see  you  “Oh,  yes,  that’s  pretty 
good  hot  air.’’  Dig  below  the  surface.  Real- 
ize that  advertising  is  a potent  force  in  the 
development  of  business.  Analyze  it  in  the 
same  careful  wav  you  analyze  loans  you  are 
called  on  to  make.  Get  at  its  side  that  has 
a direct  bearing  on  your  own  particular 
business. 

CIRCULARS  SECONDARY  TO  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Some  of  you — perhaps  all  of  you — have 
been  successful  in  attracting  new  business 
through  booklets  and  circulars.  Keep  it  up 
and  increase  it.  But  your  circulars  go  only 
to  a selected  list.  Supplement  this  by  using 
the  same  arguments  In  space  advertising 
that  will  be  spread  over  a broad  field,  for  no 
selected  list  can  adequately  cover  the  possi- 
bilities of  your  business. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I want 
to  make.  Advertising  is  not  only  a business 
getter  and  an  educator,  it  is  a double  in- 
surance against  losing  any  of  your  present 
customers. 

A man  sees  an  advertisement  of  “his 
bank’’  in  a paper.  He  feels  a pride  in  it. 

If  he  has  been  delinquent  in  his  payments, 
it  serves  to  jog  his  memory.  If  he  is  with 
a friend  he  calls  the  friend’s  attention  to  the 
advertisement  and  sowts  good  seed,  and  if  he 
has  been  thinking  of  dropping  his  shares, 
perhaps  the  very  argument  that  appears  in 
that  advertisement  may  make  him  change 
his  mind. 

In  your  advertising,  spread  the  story  of 
your  growth. 

Comparative  figures,  if  not  too  complex, 
are  good  advertising.  Make  a point — and  a 
strong  one — of  the  fact  that  the  money  de- 
posited with  you  is  put  out  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  you  serve. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  that  you  es- 
tablish, if  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  a 
publicity  bureau  right  here  In  your  club. 
Get  up  readable  articles  on  co-operative 
banking  and  send  them  around  to  the 
papers.  Such  matter  has  a news  value  and 
some  of  it  at  least  will  be  used,  for  the 
papers  are  interested  in  any  campaign  which 
they  know  is  designed  to  benefit  the  public. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ere- 
change  booklets,  folders  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  by  writing 
to  the  editor  of  this  department. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New*  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  ; 

W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier,  State  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Dvsart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 


TAKEN  WITH  THE  IDEA. 

I am  very  much  taken  wdth  the  “Booklet 
Exchange”  idea,  as  given  in  your  depart- 
ment in  the  May  number  of  Bankers  Mag- 
azine, and  would  like  to  “get  in”  on  the 
list.  Please  see  to  it  and  greatly  oblige 
W.  R.  Dvsart,  Asst.  Cashier, 
The  First  National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 


AFFORDS  HIM  PLEASURE. 

It  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
he  able  to  exchange  ideas  with  other  banks 
and  I feel  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
conceiving  the  idea  of  an  exchange  depart- 
ment and  as  you  have  reminded  us  not  to 
overlook  you,  the  “triangle”  will  be  com- 
plete so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Cashier, 
Mingo  County  Bank,  Williamson,  W.  Ya. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
MANHATTAN  BEACH,  JUNE  22  AND  23 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  APPROVES  THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  RESERVE 

ASSOCIATION 


MORE  than  200  men  of  finance  as- 
sembled on  June  22  at  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  for  the 
eighteenth  animal  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  Association. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  session  was  called  to 
order.  Proceedings  were  opened  with  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Farrar,  D.D., 


Walter  H.  Bennett 

CASnrER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NA- 
TIONAL HANK  OF  NEW  YORK.  ELECTED  PRESI- 
DENT NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS*  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church. 
President  Luther  W.  Mott,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  welcomed  the  delegates  and  delivered 
the  president's  annual  address,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  members  of  the  association  for 
their  helpful  co-operation.  He  was  followed 
by  Secretary"  William  J.  Henry,  who  gave 
a’ report  indicating  progress. 

“Progress  in  Banking,’*  a forceful  ad- 
dress by  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  in  Manhattan, 
was  the  feature  of  the  opening  session  of 
the  convention. 

4 


Mr.  Talbert  paid  a high  tribute  to  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  Murray,  who,  he 
said,  had  steadily  labored  for  the  improve- 
ment of  hanking  conditions.  He  also  ad- 
vocated self-inspection  bv  banks — or  in 
other  words,  the  maintenance  by  these  in- 
stitutions of  their  own  examiners,  to  go 
over  the  books  from  time  to  time. 

Walter  H.  Bennett,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Exchange  Bank,  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  of  the  association. 
Cornelius  Puysley  was  nominated  for 
vice-president:  E.  L.  Millmine,  treasurer, 
and  William  J.  Henry,  secretary. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the 
entertainment  features  of  the  convention. 


Led  yard  Cogswell 

AN  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NATIONAL  BANK.  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ALBANY  SAVINGS  BANK,  ALBANY, 
N.  Y. 
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SPEAKERS’  TABLE,  XF.W  YORK  STATE  BANKERS  DINNER,  ORIENTAL  HOTEL, 

JUNE  22,  1911. 


The  Banquet. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  22,  before  t 
gathering  that  included  some  of  the  most 
prominent  bankers  of  New  York  State,  Pres- 
ident Taft  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
Aldrich  currency  reform  plan.  Over  1500 
bankers  and  their  guests  were  served. 
Seated  at  the  guests’  table  with  President 
Taft  were  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 
Congressman  Martin  W.  Littleton,  Con- 
troller Prendergast  and  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Edward  McCarty,  of  St.  Augustine’s  R.  C. 
Church. 

After  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  our 
present  banking  system,  the  President  told 
of  the  appointment  of  a commission  headed 
by  ex-Senator  Aldrich  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  a feasible  plan  for  banking 
institutions. 

President  Taft’s  Address, 

I am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a body  of  men  whose  ability,  experience, 
knowledge  and  correct  methods  of  business 
have  everything  to  do  with  the  prosperity 
and  morality  of  the  business  community  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  country. 

Financial  questions  are  perplexing  and 
elusive  ones.  They  are  alluring  as  well.  I 
<lo  not  known  any  subject  which  in  the  past 
has  involved  so  bitter  a discussion,  has 
prompted  so  many  different  opinions  among 
men  skilled  and  unskilled,  learned  and  un- 
learned, as  that  concerning  the  currency 
and  banking. 

We  have  now  more  than  7,000  national 
hanks,  with  a requirement  that  each  bank 
shall  hold  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  de- 
posits to  meet  its  obligations  to  its  depos- 
itors.* The  minute  that  the  call  for  cur- 


• The  President  evidently  had  in  mind  the 
reserve  requirements  for  national  banks  In  the 
reserve  and  central  reserve  cities.  For  other 
banks  the  requirement  is  fifteen  per  cent. — 
Editor. 


WILLIAM  .1.  HENRY,  ENERGETIC  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION,  TALKING  WITH  CAPTAIN 
BALDWIN.  BUILDER  OF  THE  AEROPLANE 
WHICH  MADE  SUCCESSFUL  FLIGHTS  FOR  THE 
BANKERS  AT  MANHATTAN  BEACH. 
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STEAMER  “9-\GAMORF.”  APPROACHING  ONE  OF  TI1E  NUMEROUS  DRAW-BRIDGES  IN  T1IF. 
UARl.KM  RIVER.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RANKERS*  ASSOCIATION 
FITZWI I. SON  AND  ALEX.  D.  CAMPBELL  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 


rency  becomes  greater,  anrl  the  probable 
difficulty  of  securing  it  threatens,  each  bank 
prepares  to  weather  the  storm  and  enters 
into  competition  with  every  other  bank  to 
increase  its  available  cash  resources  and, 
thus  there  is  at  once  added  to  the  original 
cause  for  inadequacy  the  necessarily  embar- 
rassing demand  for  more  currency  by  each 
bank. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  the  making  of  the 
money  in  circulation  correspond  to  the 


actual  and  conservative  needs  of  trade.  The 
lack  of  correspondence  between  the  general 
public  need  for  issue  or  withdrawal  of  bank 
notes,  and  the  special  motive  and  profit  of 
each  bank  in  issuing  such  notes,  is  perhaps 
not  so  great  as  that  between  the  public  need 
for  the  concentration  of  reserve  currency 
at  particular  places  and  for  particular  pur- 
poses and  the  actual  result  in  respect  to  the 
reserve  as  influenced  by  the  Interest  of  par- 
ticular banks  under  the  present  system. 


PLEASURE  BOAT  “SAGAMORE**  ON  TRIP  AROUND  MANHATTAN.  ALEX.  D.  CAMPBELL, 
ASSISTANT  CASHIER  OF  THE  HANOVER  NATIONAL,  NEW  YORK.  AND  WILLIS  D. 
NASH.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  FOREGROUND. 
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EDWIN  IRVINE  HAINES.  ASSOCIATE  FINANC1AI.  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
“glome”;  W.  G.  JOI.I.Y,  TRANSIT  31 ANAGEB  TRADE3IEN’s  national  bank, 
PHILADELPHIA;  F.  A.  CRANDALL,  VICE-PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK, 
CHICAGO;  lOriS  N.  3PIEIJJERGER,  CASHIER  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA; ALFRED  M.  BARRITT,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  GUARDIAN  TRUST 
C03IPANY,  NEW  YORK?  IBANK  D.  BRUNDAOE,  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  LETTERS 
OF  CREDIT  AND  TRAVEI.I  ERS*  CHECK  DEPARTMENT  KNAUTH,  NACHOD  & 
KUHNE,  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  SUN-DECK  OF  THE  “SAGAMORE.” 


Not  a Partisan  Plan. 

In  all  well-regulated  banking  and  currency 
systems  of  the  Old  World  the  power  to  con- 
trol cash  reserves  and  the  Issue  of  bank 
notes  to  be  used  as  currency  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  a central  bank,  recognized  by 
the  Government  and  given  the  necessary 
authority. 

I am  a party  man,  and  I believe  In  the 
Government  by  party.  I think  paity  Is  the 
only  instrument  by  which  a popular  govern- 
ment can  be  made  practical.  But  some- 
times measures  are  of  so  complicated  a 
character,  Involve  the  consideration  of  so 
many  perplexing  elements,  and  are  so  free 
from  the  apparently  direct  relation  to  the 
Individual  citizen,  and  are  so  lacking  in  use 
for  selfish  political  purposes  in  the  promo- 
tion of  individual  or  party  reputation,  that 
they  can  be  disposed  of  on  their  merits, 
after  a full  and  impartial  discussion,  with- 
out party  heat  or  party  advantage. 

It  will  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
— a non-partisan  body— can  be  treated  in 
this  wise — and  I am  very  hopeful  that  it 
may  be. 

Senator  Aldrich,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, has  correctly  stated  that  a central 
bank  in  this  country  would  be  impossible  for 
political  and  economic  reasons.  The  people* 
of  the  country  would  be  unwilling  to  trust 
to  any  private  banking  organization  such 
enormous  control  as  must  be  vested  in  an 
agency  w’hlch  is  to  decide  as  to  the  concen- 
tration of  cash  reserves,  and  which  is  to 
decide  upon  and  provide  for  the  necessary 
increase  and  decrease  of  bank  note  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  to  regulate  the  liquidation 
of  commercial  paper  by  fixing  a uniform 
discount  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
said  that  such  an  agency  must  be  made  by 


such  constituents  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  money  kings  in  Wall  Street  to  control  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  for  political  influence  by 
Government  appointment  to  direct  its  opera- 

' • 1 


LEWIS  E.  PIERSON,  PRESIDENT  1RVINO  EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL  BANK,  N.  Y.,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  A3IERICAN  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  1910; 
H.  B.  FONDA.  TREASURER  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  NEW  YORK  CITY',  AND  WILLIAM  C. 
WACHS,  VICE-PRESIDENT  GERMAN  NATIONAL 
BANK.  CINCINNATI. 
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ALEX.  Dl'NnAR.  CASHIER  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK,  PITTSBURG;  S.  SARGENT 
VOICK.  REPRESENTING  HATHAWAY,  SMITH,  TOLDS  & COMPANY;  CHARLES  H. 
H1SS1KUMMF.P,  VICE-PRESIDENT  ALBANY  TRUST  COMPANY,  AND  EDWARD  S. 
BATES  OF  V.  3.  MOSELEY  fit  rOMJ*ANY,  NEW  YORK,  SIGHT-SEEING  IN  LUNA  PARK. 


tions  from  Washington:  and,  in  order  to 
evolve  an  agency  free  from  the  control  of 
either  of  these  influences,  he  proposes  and 
devises  in  his  tentative  suggestions  to  the 


|l 


AI.EX.  D.  CAMPBELL  OF  THE  HANOVER  NATIONAL 
BANK  AND  WILLIAM  C.  FOILLON,  PRESIDENT 
MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
MR.  CAMPBELL  HAS  JUST  DISCOVERED  A 
CAMERA  POINTED  IN  HIS  DIRECTION. 


commission,  which  seem  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  favor,  what  he  calls  a Nationaf 
Reserve  Association. 

Every  Bank  Has  a Voice. 

A careful  examination  of  the  constitution 
of  the  controlling  board  of  this  National 
Reserve  Association  shows,  first,  that  every 
bank,  both  as  a unit  and  also  in  proportion 
to  its  capital,  has  a voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  governing  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association,  as  it  has  a 
similar  voice  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
branch  of  the  National  Reserve  Association 
in  one  of  the  fifteen  geographical  divisions. 
More  than  this,  the  directors  thus  chosen 
are  bound  to  introduce  into  the  board  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  do  not. 
represent  hanking  interests,  but  who  repre- 
sent industrial,  agricultural,  and  general 
business  interests.  The  Government, through 
the  President,  selects  the  Governor  and  tho 
Deputy  Governors  and  managers,  who  are 
executive  officers  and  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  In  this  way  the  banks- 
and  the  Government  exercise  a divided  con- 
trol which  can  not  under  the  system  be 
transferred  to  the  ambitious  money  interests 
of  a particular  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation is  a central  bank  in  a certain  sense. 
Under  its  plan  it  wdll  do,  and  is  empowered 
to  do,  a kind  of  a banking  business.  It  is- 
to  have  the  benefit  of  all  Government  de- 
posits without  interest:  it  may  receive  de- 
posits from  all  national  banks:  it  may  re- 
discount. under  certain  conditions,  prime  and 
commercial  paper  of  such  banks,  and  it  may 
issue  its  notes  to  banks  in  payment  of  their 
credit  balances.  It  may  charge  commission 
and  discount,  as  other  banks,  hut  it  must 
confine  its  dealings  to  banks  and  not  ex- 
tend them  to  individuals  except  in  its  for- 
eign exchange  business,  where  it  is  per- 
mitted to  sell  and  buy  foreign  exchange  and 
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gold  with  a view  to  the  assistance  of  its 
general  fiscal  operations. 

Limit  On  Its  Earnings. 

By  its  powers  it  is  enabled  to  earn  an  in- 
come, and  it  has  shares  of  stock,  and  these 
shares  of  stocks  are  distributed  to  National 
hanks  throughout  the  country.  Every  Na- 
tional bank  is  to  hold  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  stock  in  the  National  Reset ve  Asso- 
ciation, and  no  more.  The  stock  is  not 
transferable.  If  it  earns  four  per  cent,  the 
four  per  cent,  goes  to  the  stockholders;  if 
it  earns  more  than  four  per  cent.,  then  the 
next  per  cent,  earned  is  divided  between  a 
surplus  for  the  association  and  a dividend 
payment  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  more  than  five  per  cent,  is 
earned  the  entire  excess  is  to  be  turned  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  National  Reserve  As- 
sociation is  in  a sense  a bank  made  up  of 
all  the  banks  of  the  country,  and  controlled 
by  no  one  and  no  one  set  of  banks. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  have  no  motive 
in  excessive  profit  to  promote  unfairly  the 
earnings  of  the  bank,  because  all  earnings 
beyond  five  per  cent.,  will  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  The  governor  of 
the  bank,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  influential 
in  the  executive  direction  of  the  bank,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  directors  and  iemo\able  by 
the  President,  will  give  sufficient  govern- 
mental voice  in  the  control. 

Benefit  to  All  Classes. 

I am  not  a banker,  and  I do  not  claim  to 
be  a student  of  finance  or  of  systems  of 
hanking  and  currency,  but  after  such  atten- 
tion as  I have  been  able  to  give  to  the  plan 
and  to  a discussion  of  it  by  men  who  do 
understand  tanking,  it  seems  to  me  that 
th?  general  features  of  this  x>lan  ought  to 
commend  themselves  to  Ihe  whole  business 
community  of  the  country,  and  by  that  1 
mean  not  only  those  engaged  in  banking, 
railroading,  merchandising,  manufacturing, 
and  general  industrial  work,  but  also  those 


interested  in  mining  and  agriculture,  and 
the  whole  body  of  wage  earners. 

Similarly,  the  farmers  have  a most  Inti- 
mate interest  In  the  plan  which  shall  secure 


THE  NEW  sit: \! MSI  I IP,  ‘"OLYMPIC,”  LARGEST 
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for  the  middleman,  at  a reasonable  rate  of 
interest,  funds  with  which  to  move  the 
crops  and  with  which  to  pay  adequate 
prices  for  that  which  the  farmer  has  to  seU 

I sincerely  hope  that  those  excellent  asso- 
ciations that  have  been  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
press  home  upon  the  farmers  of  the  South 
and  the  West  and  the  Northwest  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  legislation — I care  not  what 
it  is— tariff,  railroad,  corporation,  or  of  a 
general  political  character,  that  at  all 
equals  in  importance  the  putting  of  our 
banking  and  currency  system  on  the  sound 
basis  proposed  in  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  plan. 

Second  Day's  Session. 

Rev.  John  F.  Carson  opened  the  morning 
session  with  prayer.  He  was  followed  by 
William  C.  Poillon,  president  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  New  York,  whc 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  “The  Pro- 
posed Participation  of  Trust  Companies  in 
the  National  Reserve  Association.”  Mr. 
Poillon  said  in  part: 

There  is  no  subject  discussed  by  those  in- 
terested in  banking  affairs  in  this  country 
at  present  which  compares  in  Interest  and 
importance  with  the  movement  to  secure 
real  currency  reform. 

It  w*ould  seem  as  if  the  discussion  had  now 
reached  a point  where  the  prediction  is 
Justified  that  the  monetary  legislation  to  l»e 
finally  enacted  will  be  based  upon  the  sug- 
gested plan  of  the  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 
to  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

The  ready  acceptance  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  plan  by  business 
men  everywhere,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
banking  experts  of  this  country  and  Europe, 


show’s  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  enact- 
ment into  law. 

John  Harsen  Rhoades’  address  on  “The 
Aldrich  Plan  as  Related  to  the  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank”  is  printed  in  full  elsew-here  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Following  the  address  of  Mr.  Rhoades 
and  the  adoption  of  several  resolutions,  new 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Their  election  was  unani- 
mous, making  Walter  H.  Bennett,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional of  Newf  York  City,  president;  Cor- 
nelius A.  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  L.  Milmine,  of  Schenectady, 
treasurer.  W.  J.  Henry  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary. 

Friday  afternoon,  June  23,  the  delegates 
were  conveyed  by  train  to  Long  Island  City, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  the  pleasure 
boat  “Sagamore”  for  a trip  around  Man- 
hattan. How*  well  this  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  enjoyed  is  best  told  by  the  ac- 
companying reproductions  of  snapshots  of 
willing  and  unwilling  subjects.  Passing 
dow*n  tin*  Hudson  River  on  the  return  trip, 
those  aboard  the  Sagamore  were  treated  to 
a glimpse  of  the  new  gigantic  ocean  liner 
Olympic,  tied  up  to  her  pier,  which  is  many 
feet  too  short  for  the  new  “Mistress  of  the 
Seas” 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers’  Association  closed 
Friday  night,  June  23,  with  illuminations, 
fireworks,  and  dancing,  having  established 
a record  for  enthusiasm  and  attendance  that 
will  probably  stand  for  many  years. 


THE  ALDRICH  PLAN  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 


An  Address  Delivered  by  John  Harsen  Rhoades  at  the  New  York  State 
Bankers*  Convention,  June  23,  1911 


IF  there  is  one  financial  depository  more 
than  another  w*hich  is  vitally  concerned 
in  the  necessity  for  hanking  reform,  it 
is  that  which  stores  the  savings  of  the 
people,  for  trouble  elsewrhere  means  trouble 
at  home.  If  there  is  one  institution  w-hieh 
should  lend  its  enthusiastic  assistance  and 
support  to  such  a cause,  it  is  the  mutual 
savings  bank.  The  philanthropic  character 
of  its  aim  and  organization  should  stimu- 
late its  trustees  to  take  an  active  part  in 
any  movement  towards  the  betterment  of 
conditions  w*hich  so  greatly  affect  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  the  trustee  savings 
bank,  far  from  being  segregated  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  banking  law*,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  financial  system. 

We  are  discussing  to-dav  the  first  com- 


prehensive plan  of  banking  and  monetary 
reform,  the  work  of  many  able  minds,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senator  Aldrich.  It 
deserves  technical  analysis  and  widespread 
attention,  providing,  as  we  have  learned,  for 
a National  Reserve  Association,  or  National 
Reservoir,  under  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual banks  of  the  country,  irrespective  of 
their  size  or  wealth,  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
times  of  need.  The  question  arises  whether 
or  not  the  mutual  savings  bank,  a non-stock 
and  non-commercial  corporation,  shall  be- 
come a member  and  secure  its  privileges. 

Apart  from  any  direct  benefit,  our  savings 
system  cannot  but  profit  from  the  country- 
wide improvement  of  banking  conditions 
which  must  follow*  the  inauguration  of  this 
great  control  reserve. 

Since  membership  is  elective,  whether  the 
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savings  depository  shall  embrace  this  pre- 
rogative by  subscribing  to  the  capital  stock, 
is  a matter  which  each  bank  will  determine 
for  itself.  That  advantages  will  accrue  is 
manifest.  In  such  States,  for  example,  as 
Massachusetts,  where  the  savings  bank  is 
empowered  to  invest  in  commercial  paper, 
the  value  of  the  re-discount  facility  is  ap- 
parent. In  the  State  of  New  York  this  dis- 
tinct service  would  not  obtain,  seeing  that 
we  are  not  permitted  so  to  invest  our  funds, 
but  the  privilege  of  negotiating  a loan 
through  the  local  association  upon  our 
gilt  edged  securities  might  be  of  inestimable 
value.  While  it  is  not  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  savings  bank  to  borrow, 
yet  in  emergency  this  procedure  might  be 
unavoidable.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  then  most  difficult  to  approach  disinter- 
ested institutions,  many  of  which  may  be  in 
a like  predicament.  Panics,  to  be  sure,  are 
rare,  but  no  one  panic  is  a measure  of  the 
next,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  all. 

But,  were  there  no  tangible  benefits  what- 
soever to  be  derived  from  membership,  a 
movement  in  the  interests  of  banking  reform, 
to  be  successful,  should  have  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  every  financial  insti- 
tution, provided  that  no  excessive  burden  is 
imposed  by  such  affiliation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  undue  hardship  could  be 
inflicted  upon  the  institution  for  savings  by 
reason  of  stock  ownership,  although  our 
State  laws  would  require  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  purchase. 

The  mutual  saving's  bank,  together  with 
other  benefits,  should  find  the  stock  a safe 
and  excellent  investment,  yielding  at  least 
four  per  cent.,  and  in  all  probability  five; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  becoming 
a member  it  will  be  actuated  by  a higher 
motive  than  that  of  the  mere  investor. 

In  a letter  bearing  the  signature  of  a 
Special  Committee,  appointed  by  The  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  Association,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  James  B.  Forgan,  vice-president  of  the 
Currency  Commission,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  mutual  or  trustee  savings  bank, 
provided  it  has  an  unimpaired  surplus  of 
not  less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  capital  of  a national  bank 
in  the  same  location,  may  subscribe  to  an 
amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  National 
Reserve  Association  eoual  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus  of  the  subscribing  bank, 
and  not  less,  and  such  membership  shall 
carry  with  it  in  the  I,ocal  Association  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  national  bank. 

It  is  further  provided  that  liabilities  for 
savings  deposits,  subject  to  notice  of  sixty 
days,  shall  be  exempt  from  a reserve  re- 
quirement. 

Tt  may  prove  expedient  that  the  first 
clause  be  amended.  In  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  the  required  capital  for  a 
national  bank  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$ 200,000 . We  have  savings  banks  with  de- 


posits of  $100,000,000.  An  institution  with 
deposit  liabilities  aggregating  $100,000,000, 
and  a surplus  or  excess  in  assets  of  but 
$200,000,  would  not  be  a very  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. Again,  by  such  discrimination  many 
a small  but  strong  depositor}'  would  be 
barred. 

I would  suggest  that  this  provision  would 


John  H arsex  Rhoades 


The  address  printed  herewith  is  one  of  a 
notable  series  on  Savings  Banks  delivered 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  John  Harsen 
Rhoades,  wrho  is  a son  of  John  Harsen 
Rhoades,  late  president  of  the  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank  of  New  York  City,  a former 
president  of  the  Savings  Banks  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who  for  many 
years  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  savings 
bank  authorities  of  the  country. 

In  showing  deep  interest  in  savings  hank 
matters,  and  it  may  he  said  an  unusual  in- 
sight into  them,  Mr.  Rhoades  is  but  follow'- 
ing  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

He  is  still  a young  man,  having  been  born 
February  6.  1^69.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained at  Cutlers  School  in  New  Y'ork  and 
at  Harvard  University. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  he  went  into  Wall 
Street,  becoming  associated  with  Blake  Bros. 
&■  Co.,  and  from  189r>  to  1898  he  was  the 
New  York  representative  of  the  Boston 
banking  house  of  Blodget,  Merritt  & Co. 

It  was  in  February,  189S.  that  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  establishing 
the  firm  of  Rhoades  & Richmond,  the  name 
later  being  changed  to  Rhoades  & Co. 

Mr.  Rhoades  has  lately  come  into  promi- 
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nence  by  the  energy  and  ability  with  which 
he  has  presented  certain  phases  of  the  New 
York  savings  bank  situation.  He  insists 
that  the  savings  banks  are  not  merely  in- 
vestment institutions,  but  that  they  are 
banks  with  liabilities  to  the  public,  and  must 
keep  themselves  properly  equipped  for  meet- 
ing these  liabilities.  This,  he  maintains, 
requires  that  they  should  have  a good  mar- 
gin of  surplus  ovef  liabilities,  based  on  the 
market  value  of  securities  held.  His  views 
unquestionably  make  for  soundness  and  con- 
servatism in  the  management  of  the  savings 
banks. 

Besides  being  head  of  the  well-known 
banking  and  investment  house  of  Rhoades 
& Co.,  New  York,  Mr.  Rhoades  Is  a trustee 
of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  treasurer  of 
the  Lotos  Club,  a trustee  of  the  New*  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a trustee  of  the 
Northern  Dispensary. 

He  keeps  actively  in  touch  with  business 
affairs,  believes  in  Individual  initiative  as 
a means  of  attaining  success,  and  does  not 
look  with  favor  on  Government  ownership. 
But  he  has  large  faith  In  the  get-together 
spirit,  and  hopes  much  from  the  tendency 
toward  co-operation  now  being  manifested 
between  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  special  study  given  by  Mr.  Rhoades 
to  savings  bank  problems  has  caused  his  ser- 
vices to  be  much  In  demand  as  a speaker 
before  gatherings  of  bankers  and  business 
men.  He  has  recently  addressed  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Finance.  Forum  of  New  York,  and 
other  representative  organizations.  His  ut- 
terances have  been  Invariably  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  standing  of  the  savings  bank 
as  an  element  in  our  national  prosperity. 


do  better  to  stipulate  as  a membership 
limitation,  that  the  mutual  savings  bank 
shall  have  an  unimpaired  surplus  of  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  total  deposits, 
and  a cash  reserve  of  five. 

Granting  that  this  stipulation  might 
temporarily  defeat  the  purpose  in  view,  the 
price  of  membership  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation should  not  be  set  too  cheap.  The 
perfect  success  of  the  scheme  presupposes 
a highstandard  of  membership,  which,  that 
we  need  not  retrace  our  steps,  should  be 
established  at  the  start.  Nor  need  the 
Association  hesitate  to  set  this  standard,  in 
itself  a mark  of  stability,  since  it  has  so 
tempting  an  investment,  and  such  privi- 
leges, direct  and  indirect,  to  offer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  savings  banks  should 
require  but  a short  time  to  qualify,  pro- 


vided that  in  dividend  disbursements  they 
adopt  a reasonable  policy  of  conservatism. 

Furthermore,  while  the  time-honored 
sixtv-day  notice  upon  withdrawals  is  of 
recognized  importance  as  the  years  go  by 
and  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  which  will 
pay  upon  demand,  becomes  more  firmly  es- 
tablished, it  is  unlikely  that  the  trustee 
bank  ran  avail  itself  of  a notice  longer  than 
fifteen  to  thirty  days.  The  time  notice,  as 
established  bv  our  mutual  savings  banks,  is 
much  misunderstood.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  we  must  pay  upon  demand,  and 
it  is  only  in  grave  crises  that  we  reserve  the 
privilege  to  close  our  doors,  which  is  done, 
not  so  much  with  the  intent  of  selling  se- 
curities, as  to  give  the  depositor  time  to 
recover  from  his  alarm,  and  this  act  being 
a privilege,  it  must  not  be  abused  nor 
stretched  too  far.  The  shorter  the  notice, 
the  greater  the  want  for  a cash  reserve, 
and,  inasmuch  as  no  other  banking  institu- 
tion is  exempt,  it  seems  no  more  than  right 
that  the  National  Reserve  Association 
should  demand  as  a membership  qualifica- 
tion a reasonable  cash  reserve  from  the 
trustee  savings  bank. 

In  the  present  tentative  form  of  the  Al- 
drich plan,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each 
participant  member  just  what  part  it  shall 
play  or  what  advantages  will  accrue,  but 
our  savings  bank  men  should  diligently  study 
the  scheme,  and  work  in  harmony  with  the 
commercial  banks  of  the  country,  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  inauguration  of  much 
needed  banking  reform. 

ITie  business  of  the  banker,  gentlemen, 
is  as  much  a profession  as  that  of  medi- 
cine or  the  law,  and  carries  with  it  a kindred 
and  grave  responsibility.  Just  as  the  march 
of  civilization  subordinates  the  need  for  in- 
dividual selfishness,  so  progress  demands 
that  the  corporation  subordinate  short- 
sighted. self-centered  ambition,  to  a truer 
conception  of  service,  based  not  upon  senti- 
mental philanthropy,  but  upon  the  dictum 
of  hard  common  sense.  Our  banking  insti- 
tutions, barring  none,  are  the  servants  of 
the  people — the  security  first — our  profits 
after — and  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
for  our  own  protection,  we  must  conserve 
the  sense  of  union, — all  for  one,  and  one 
for  all. 


GERMAN  THRIFT  SHOWN  BY  INCOME  TAX 


PROF.  BALLOD,  a German  expert, 
taking  the  organization  of  the  Prus- 
sian income  tax  as  the  basis  of  his 
figures,  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  and  of 
the  progress  of  private  wealth  in  Prussia. 
In  1895  the  total  private  fortunes  in  Prussia 
on  which  the  income  tax  was  levied 
amounted  to  $15,197,96(5,000,  which  had 
risen  in  1908  to  $31,813,414,000,  an  increase 


of  43  per  cent,  in  14  years.  By  extending 
this  calculation  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation to  the  whole  German  Empire,  and 
bv  comparing  it  with  the  figures  of  the 
three  leading  German  assurance  compa- 
nies, it  appears  that  the  total  net  annual 
amount  put  aside  by  Germany  is  no  less 
than  $1,350,000,000  in  round  figures. — Con- 
sular Report. 
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The  Argentine  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. By  Albert  B.  Martinez  and  Mau- 
rice l>ewandowski.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unw'in. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  well-known 
banking  and  commercial  house  of  Ernesto 
Tornquist  & Co.,  Buenos  Ayres,  The  Bank- 
ers Magazine  has  received  a copy  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  above-named  valuable 
work,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  and  the 
present  one,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  interesting  comparisons  of 
the  country’s  growth  in  that  time. 

The  story  of  Argentina’s  wonderful 
growth  and  development  has  been  frequent- 
ly told  of  late,  but  nowhere  that  we  know 
of  in  greater  detail  than  may  be  found  in 
this  volume.  The  authors  have  had  the 
courage  to  omit  a great  deal  of  historical 
matter  and  all  pictorial  embellishment  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  a careful  sum- 
marizing of  the  facts  about  the  country’s 
material  resources  and  its  economic  devel- 
opment. The  products,  the  railways,  agri- 
culture, stock-growing,  banking  and  finance 
— all  these  and  kindred  matters  affecting 
the  wealth  of  the  great  Southern  republic 
are  treated  of  comprehensively  and  with  ap- 
parent accuracy. 

The  business  man  and  the  banker  who 
wishes  to  get  a good  knowledge  of  Argen- 
tine resources  and  conditions  will  find  the 
information  desired  in  “The  Argentine  in 
the  Twentieth  Century.” 


Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous  Wills.  By 

Virgil  M.  Harris;  8 vol.,  cloth,  455  pp.; 

price  £4.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Co. 

That  so  much  of  the  curious,  humorous 
and  historical  could  be  contained  in  a book 
about  wills  seems  almost  inconceivable.  It 
would  hardly  be  extravagant  praise  to  say 
that  few  volumes  published  in  recent  years 
have  been  so  well  worth  reading  as  this.  It 
is  not  a treatise  on  the  law  of  wills — though 
sound  suggestions  are  given  for  making 
testamentary  disposition  of  one’s  property — 
nor  is  it  a mere  collection  of  the  strangely 
interesting  things  revealed  in  “last  wills  and 
testaments.”  It  is  rather  a rare  and  schol- 
arly work,  deserving  to  rank  with  the  per- 
manent literary  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, dealing  primarily  with  the  subject  of 
wills,  but  embracing  a remarkable  fund  of 
historical  information,  a wide  range  of 
pathos  and  humor,  throwing  a powerful 
searchlight  on  human  nature  acting  under 
contemplation  of  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  terrors. 

Mr.  Harris , the  author  of  “Ancient,  Curi- 


ous and  Famous  Wills,”  is  a member  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar,  Lecturer  on  Wills  in  the  St. 
Louis  University  of  Law,  Trust  Officer  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
and  author  of  “The  Trust  Company  of  To- 
day,” etc.  His  latest  volume  reveals  fine 
taste  and  judgment  in  seizing  on  the  curi- 
ous and  interesting  things  revealed  in  tes- 
tamentary documents,  and  likewise  dis- 
closes on  the  part  of  the  author  a literary 
style  of  more  than  ordinary  dignity,  force 
and  charm.  “Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous 
Wills”  is  a book  distinctly  worth  while. 


The  Science  of  Accounts.  By  Harry  C. 
Bentley,  C.  P.  A.  New  York:  The  Ron- 
ald Press  Co. 

This  book  contains  a presentation  of  the 
underlying  principals  of  modern  accounting 
and  is  designed  both  as  a work  of  refer- 
ence for  accountants  and  as  a text-book  for 
advanced  students  of  accountancy.  It  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  carefully 
arranged  and  clearly  set  forth. 


Influencing  Men  in  Business.  By  Walter 
Dill  Scott.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York.  Price  $1.00. 

Professor  Scott  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  acceptable  writers  on  business 
subjects.  His  studies  in  business  psychology 
are  interesting  and  practical.  The  present 
volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we 
have  seen  and  w*e  heartily  recommend  it  to 
all  business  men  w'ho  believe  in  modern 
methods. 


The  Science  of  Currency  and  Central- 
ized Banking.  A Study  of  Publications 
Recently  Issued  by  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission*  Bv  Herbert  D.  Miles: 
Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand-McNally 
Press. 

After  revising  banking  conditions  and  op- 
erations in  foreign  countries  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  author  concludes  that 
wc  shall  eventually  come  to  a system  where 
the  banks  will  prefer  to  operate  as  national 
banks,  under  the  same  lawrs  and  under  one 
system  of  inspection. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  by  Hannis  Taylor, 
Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.  Price  $4,  net. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New'  York. 
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AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


THE  MERCHANTS  AND  PLANTERS  NATIONAL 
BANK,  SHERMAN,  TEXAS 


XKW  HOME  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  AND  PLANT- 
ERS NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SHERMAN,  TEXAS. 


THERE  has  recently  been  built  for  the 
Merchants  and  Planters  National 
Bank  of  Sherman,  Texas,  a modern 
fire-proof  bank  and  office  building  of  five 
stories  and  basement,  -of  re-in  forced  con- 
crete construction,  faced  with  Texas  gran- 
ite, cartilage  lime  stone,  and  pressed  brick. 
Altogether  the  building,  site  and  equipment 
represent  a valuation  of  about  $200,000  and 
is  expected  to  furnish  a fitting  home  for 
this  prominent  old  institution  for  many 
years  to  come. 

A modern  steam-heating  plant  is  located 
in  the  basement,  also  a vacuum  cleaning 
system  and  a refrigerating  plant,  and  elec- 
tric motors  that  operate  the  elevators.  The 
entire  first  floor  is  given  up  to  the  bank’s 
quarters,  and  as  might  be  expected,  the 
equipment  of  this  room  is  modern  in  every 
respect.  All  of  the  floors  are  of  white 
Georgia  marble,  the  counters  are  of  Eng- 
lish veined  Italian  marble  with  a base  of 
black  Irish  marble  and  grills  of  solid 
bronze.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 

no 


customers'  check  desks,  which  are  of  white 
marble,  all  of  the  desks  and  interior  fur- 
nishings are  of  a very  fine  selected  ma- 
hogany, lending  an  air  of  richness  to  the 
commodious,  well-arranged,  public  space 
and  working  quarters.*  Located  near  the 
front  of  the  room  are  the  officers*  quarters; 
here  there  is  also  a committee  room  con- 
taining the  desk  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  having  a lavatory  and  toilet  ad- 
joining. The  active  vice-president,  the 
cashier,  assistant  cashier  and  stenographers 
are  also  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the 
main  banking  room.  This  location  was  de- 
termined upon  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  bank’s  patrons  can  gain  access 
to  any  of  the  officers  with  whom  they  desire 
to  consult.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
building,  the  cages  of  the  tellers  and  in- 
dividual bookkeepers’  quarters  are  situated. 
On  this  side  there  is  also  a fire-proof  book 
vault  and  a well-lighted  space  given  over 
to  the  clerical  force  of  the  bank. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  and  at  the 
end  of  the  public  lobby  stand  the  fire  and 
burglar-proof  vaults,  partitioned  off  with 
a massive  metal  grill  and  containing  the 
safes  of  the  bank  and  the  safe  deposit 
boxes  for  rental  purposes.  Adjoining  the 
safe  deposit  vault  there  are  six  private 
rooms  of  various  sizes  for  the  use  of  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank  and  patrons  of  the  safe 
deposit  department.  Located  on  the  other 
side  of  the  banking  room  are  the  collection, 
exchange  and  transit  departments,  and  gen- 
eral bookkeepers. 

Every  mechanical  device  of  practical 
value  that  might  shorten  and  simplify  the 
clerical  work  of  the  bank  has  been  installed 
throughout  the  various  departments.  Just 
off  the  public  lobby  there  is  a ladies’  re- 
tiring room,  with  lavatory  and  toilet  in 
connection,  comfortably  fitted  out  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purpose  for  which  this  room 
is  used.  Every  department  is  provided  with 
a telephone  and  there  are  other  wires  over 
which  long  distance  calls  may  go.  On  the 
mezzanine  floor,  just  above  the  vaults,  are 
the  directors’  and  committee  rooms,  with 
lavatories  adjoining.  Some  idea  of  the 
richness  of  these  rooms  may  be  gained  from 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  Every- 
where throughout  the  bank’s  quarters  there 
will  be  found  an  abundance  of  light  and 
pure  cool  air. 

There  are  eighty  offices  on  the  four  upper 
floors  of  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  all  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  electric  lights  and  fans,  and 
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heated  by  steam.  The  corridors  on  these 
floors  are  wainscotted  with  gray  marble  and 
have  tiled  floors.  Then  there  are  the  usual 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  a modern  office 
building.  Access  is  had  to  these  offices  by 
means  of  electric  elevators  and  by  marble 
and  iron  stairways. 

The  Bank’s  History. 

On  September  28,  1872,  the  Merchants 
and  Planters  National  Bank  w>as  organized 


with  an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000,  of 
which  $30,000  was  paid  in.  Up  to  the  date 
of  its  conversion  into  a national  bank  in 
188t,  the  capital  had  been  increased  several 
times  and  in  that  year  amounted  to  $250,000. 

C.  C.  Binkley  was  first  president;  R.  A. 
Chapman,  first  vice-president;  Tom  Ran- 
dolph, first  cashier,  and  C.  B.  Dorchester, 
first  teller.  When  the  Merchants  and 
Planters  National  Bc.nk  succeeded  the  old 
State  bank  in  1884,  it  did  so  with  a paid-up 
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capital  of  $600,000  and  for  sometime  there- 
after there  was  no  other  bank  in  all  Texas 
having  a larger  capitalization.  There  had 
been  no  change  of  officers  at  the  time  of 
reorganization,  but  in  1886,  on  the  death  of 


time  he  had  been  connected  with  the  bank, 
leaving  to  organize  a First  National  Bank, 
of  Honey  Grove.  His  name  and  ability  are 
well-known  to  bankers  throughout  the  South 
and  his  wide  experience  in  all  affairs  per- 
taining to  banking  make  him  a most  valued 
member  of  the  financial  staff.  The  majority 
of  directors  have  served  this  institution 
long  and  continuously.  At  present  the 
board  of  directors  stands  as  follows: 

R.  A.  Chapman,  term  of  service,  thirty- 
eight  years;  W.  C.  Enbank,  twenty-eight 
years;  J.  L.  Randolp,  thirty -one  years;  D. 
E.  Bryant,  twenty-three  years;  T.  fo.  Joiner, 
nineteen  years;  F.  C.  Dillard,  fourteen 
years;  T.  U.  Cole,  eleven  years;  H.  O. 
Head,  one  year. 

On  the  death  of  Judge  D.  E.  Bryanl, 
February,  1910,  Hon.  C.  A.  Lyon  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  a director.  Judge 
H.  O.  Head,  who  has  served  but  one  year 
as  a director,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dillard,  no  longer  a resident  of  Texas. 

The  Merchants  and  Planters  National 
Bank  of  Sherman,  Texas,  now  has  deposits 
of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  acts  as  re- 


C. B.  Dorchester 
cashier 


Judge  Binkley,  Tom  Randolph  was  elected 
president,  and  C.  B.  Dorchester  was  made 
cashier. 

On  April  15,  1904,  the  first  charter  under 
the  national  banking  laws  having  expired, 
an  extension  for  another  twenty  years  was 
obtained.  In  that  year  the  bank’s  financial 
condition  was  as  follow’s:  Capital,  $600,000; 
surplus,  $20,000;  undivided  profits,  $63,000; 
deposits,  over  two  million;  and  total  re- 
sources, over  three  million  dollars.  The 
officers  serving  then  were:  Tom  Randolph, 
president;  T.  D.  Joiner,  T.  U.  Cole,  R.  A. 
Chapman  and  W.  C.  Enbank,  vice-presi- 
dents; C.  B.  Dorchester,  cashier,  and  F.  A. 
Bat  sell,  assistant  cashier.  These  officers 
maintain  their  respective  positions  to-day. 

Tom  Randolph,  president,  has  been  with 
the  Merchants  and  Planters  National  Bank 
since  a boy,  becoming  identified  with  it  in 
1872.  He  retains  the  presidency  of  the 
bank,  though  now  a resident  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  is  senior  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

T.  U.  Cole  was  made  active  vice-presi- 
dent in  1903,  but  twenty  years  before  that 


F.  A.  Batseix 
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serve  agent  for  a number  of  State  insti- 
tutions and  is  a repository  for  national 
banks  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Since  re- 
organizing as  a national  bank  it  has  paid 
to  its  stockholders  $1,960,000  in  dividends 
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and  has  accumulated  a fund  of  $149,060  in 
surplus  and  undivided  profits.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  financial  storms  have  dis- 
tressed the  country  many  times  within  its 
history,  this  institution  has  always  served 
its  constituency  promptly  and  properly, 
and  has  ever  had  the  best  interests  of  the 


community  in  mind.  Now  that  it  is  in- 
stalled in  a new  home,  modernly  equipped, 
the  directors  and  officers  feel  confident  that 
they  are  better  prepared  than  ever  to  per- 
petuate the  high  reputation  which  the  bank 
has  earned  for  conservative  dealing  and  the 
care  for  its  friends  and  patrons. 


ladies’  retiring  room 


WEBSTER  AND  ATLAS  NATIONAL  BANK, 

BOSTON 


THE  Webster  and  Atlas  National  Bank 
of  Boston  is  a consolidation  of  the 
National  Websler  and  the  Atlas  Na- 
tional Banks,  this  name  being  adopted  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  two  of  the  city’s 
oldest  banking  institutions.  On  consolida- 
tion, the  charter  of  the  National  Webster 
Bank  was  continued  with  the  change  of 
name  and  the  Atlas  was  placed  in  liqui- 
dation. 

This  merger  took  place  in  April,  1904, 
and  formed  an  institution  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  banks  of  Boston,  with 
deposits  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  Its  capital 
is  $1,000,000  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  $1,000,000,  the  latter  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  seven  years  of  $350,000,  after 
paying  its  shareholders  $150,000. 

The  present  officers  are:  President,  John 
P.  Lyman;  vice-president,  Joseph  S.  Big- 
elow; cashier,  Joseph  L.  Foster;  assistant 
cashier,  Robert  E.  Hill;  directors,  Walter 
Hunnewell,  John  W.  Farwell,  Joseph  S. 
Bigelow,  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Lyman,  Alfred  Bowditeh,  Amorv  Eliot, 
Robert  II.  Gardiner,  William  R.  Cording- 
ley,  Homer  B.  Richardson,  Theodore  G. 
Bremer,  Richard  S.  Russell. 

Mr.  John  P.  Lyman,  president,  began  his 
business  career  with  the  banking  house  of 
Lee,  Higginson  & Co.,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  for  many  years.  Subsequently 


he  became  treasurer  of  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  & Ontonagon  Railroad.  He  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  railroad  and 
in  March,  1890,  entered  the  National  Web- 
ster Bank  as  president. 

Joseph  S.  Bigelow,  vice-president,  is  a 
man  of  large  experience  in  financial  affairs, 
both  as  capitalist  and  as  trustee.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  Atlas  National 
Bank  in  February,  1896,  as  a director.  In 
January.  1897,  he  was  made  president,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  two  banks  combined, 
and  was  then  elected  vice-president  of  the 
new  bank. 

Of  the  present  officers,  Joseph  L.  Foster, 
cashier,  has  been  the  longest  connected  of 
any  in  either  of  the  banks.  He  became 
associated  with  the  Atlas  Bank  in  1872  and 
rose  successively  from  messenger  to  re- 
ceiving teller,  paying  teller,  assistant  cash- 
ier and  cashier. 

The  National  Webster  Bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1853  as  a state  bank  by  personal 
friends  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1865  it 
became  a national  bank.  Its  first  bank- 
ing rooms  were  at  13  Exchange  street,  in 
the  quarters  which  the  Brokers’  Board 
subsequently  occupied.  Later  it  removed  to 
the  corner  of  State  and  Congress  streets, 
where  it  remained  until  after  the  great 
Boston  fire.  When  the  New  England 
Mutual  Building  was  erected,  the  Webster 
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Bank  moved  into  offices,  which  were  its 
home  until  1904,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  merger  with  the  Atlas  National  Bank, 
it  moved  to  the  banking  rooms  of  the  latter 
institution  in  the  Sears  Buildings  where  it 
now  is. 

From  I860  to  the  time  of  the  consolida- 
tion the  National  Webster  Bank  paid  to  its 
stockholders  in  dividends  $2,764,986. 

Its  organizers  wrere  some  of  the  strongest 
business  men  of  the  time.  Its  first  board 
of  directors  w'ere:  James  M.  Beebe,  George 
A.  Kuhn,  William  Thomas,  George  B.  Up- 
ton, H.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  William  F.  Weld, 
Lewis  W.  Tappan,  William  A.  Crocker, 
John  M.  Forbes  and  William  B.  Bacon. 
Upon  organization  William  Thomas  was 
elected  president  and  Solomon  Lincoln  was 
the  first  cashier.  Mr.  Thomas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Solomon  Lincoln  as  president, 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Francis  Jaques 
and  F.  A.  Peters.  Mr.  Peters  continued 
president  until  1890,  wrhen  he  resigned  and 
John  P.  Lyman  was  elected. 

When  Solomon  Lincoln  became  president 
he  was  succeeded  as  cashier  by  E.  C. 
Paniell,  who  was  followed  by  Edward  R. 
Hall  and  Charles  L.  Riddle.  Mr.  Riddle 
was  connected  with  the  bank  from  its  or- 
ganization until  the  merger  with  the  Atlas  in 
1904,  when  he  retired. 

The  Atlas  National  Bank,  one  of  the  old- 
est financial  institutions  in  Boston,  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  meeting  troublous 
times  and  yet  maintaining  its  rank  among 
the  successful  banks  of  the  city.  It  was 
organized  as  a state  bank  by  prominent 
business  men.  The  incorporators  w’ere 
Robert  Edes,  James  Harris,  Benjamin  A. 
Gould,  Richard  Fletcher  and  Bradford 
Lincoln,  Jr. 

The  original  charter,  signed  by  Levi 
Lincoln,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is 
dated  March  23,  1833,  with  a capital  of 
$.500,000.  The  first  annual  meeting  under 
the  charter  was  held  October  28,  1833,  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  was  Lambert  A.  Wells  and 
the  secretary  was  James  Harris.  The  first 
board  of  directors  were:  Edward  Eldridge, 
Edward  Cruft,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Henry 
Lee,  John  Borland,  William  Hales  and 
Samuel  C.  Gray. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  regulations  in  the 
stock  subscription  were  that  no  person 
should  he  eligible  as  a director  unless  he 
agreed  not  to  borrow  from  the  bank  while 
a director  and  not  to  sign  or  endorse  any 
commercial  paper  held  by  the  bank,  and 
no  stockholder  could  sell  his  shares  unless 
they  were  first  offered  to  the  bank,  which 
should  have  twenty-four  hours'  exclusive 
right  to  purchase  at  the  market  price.  In 
1937  these  regulations  were  altered,  as  to 
borrowing  by  directors,  but  the  prohibition 
as  to  endorsing  or  promising  in  excess  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  was 
continued. 


The  bank  began  business  December  28, 
1833,  on  Congress  street;  in  October,  1834, 
it  moved  to  the  then  newly  erected  Suffolk 
Bank  Building  on  State  street.  In  1850  bank- 
ing offices  were  taken  in  the  Atlantic  Bank 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Kilby  and  Doane 
streets,  wdltch  building  was  torn  down  in 
1875  and  replaced  wdth  the  present  build- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Bank.  The  destruction 
of  the  building  necessitated  a change  in 
1875  and  rooms  were  taken  in  the  Sears 
Building,  where  the  bank  has  continued  un- 
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til  the  present  date,  excepting  for  a period 
of  nine  months  in  1890,  u'hen  a fire  necessi- 
tated a temporary  change  to  Devonshire 
street  until  repairs  were  completed. 

During  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  de- 
pression of  IS  13  and  1857,  when  many 
banks  had  to  close  their  doors,  the  Atlas 
successfully  weathered  the  storm.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1339,  after  the  panic,  the  Atlas  Bank 
stock  was  at  par,  the  active  loans  $600,000, 
deposits  $118,000  and  circulation  $100,000. 
In  1 8.30  there  was  a good  surplus  of  cash 
over  the  capital,  and  in  that  year  the  Leg- 
islature by  special  act  continued  the  bank's 
charter  to  1875.  In  1859  the  capital  was 
doubled,  making  it  $1 ,000,000.  In  1864  it 
became  the  Atlas  National  Bank  under  the 
National  Banking  Law.  The  total  dividends 
paid  to  stockholders  of  the  Atlas  National 
Bank  from  1864  to  1904  were  $3,150,000. 
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In  1904  the  hank  was  placed  in  voluntary 
liquidation,  returning  to  its  stockholders 
$140.99  per  share. 

The  first  president  was  Edward  Eldridge, 
who  served  from  November  6,  1833,  to  June 
13,  1837.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Samuel 
Gray  for  twelve  and  one-hfcif  years; 
Charles  H.  Brown,  nine  years;  M.*  Day 
Kimball,  thirteen  years;  John  H.  Foster, 
one  year,  until  his  death;  M.  D.  Spaulding, 
five  years;  William  P.  Hunt,  four  years; 
John  G.  Wetherell,  sixteen  years,  until  1897, 
when  Joseph  S.  Bigelow  became  president, 
and  continued  in  office  until  April,  1904. 

The  first  cashier  was  Joseph  White,  who 
served  from  1833  to  1867,  . when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  L.  Lane,  who  was 
cashier  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1891, 
being  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Benjamin 
P.  Lane,  who  died  in  office  in  1896,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Joseph  L.  Foster. 


The  latest  statement  of  the  Webster  & 
Atlas  National  Bank  is  as  follows: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  $4,870,255.48 

Bonds  and  securities  380,027.50 

Due  from  other  banks  932,508.66 

Cash  and  checks  742,405.21 

Treas.  United  States  47,700.00 


Total  $6,972,896.85 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  $1,006, 000. 00 

Surplus  fund  and  undivided 
profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid  1,040,765.29 

Rank  notes  outstanding  190,300.00 

Deposits  4,727,831.56 

Reserved  for  taxes  14,000.00 


Total  $6,972,896.85 


MANCHESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  MANCHESTER- 
BY-THE-SEA,  MASS. 


THIS  institution — organized  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a capi- 
talization of  $100,000,  and  a paid-in 
surplus  of  $25,000 — opened  for  business  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1911.  On  the  opening 
day,  deposits  of  $48,000  were  received,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  deposits  were 
$119,611.99.  With  this  auspicious  begin- 
ning the  success  of  the  new  bank  is  predict- 
ed by  old  experienced  bankers  familiar  with 
business  conditions  in  Manchester. 

Manchester,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Manchester-bv-the-Sea,  is  a most  attractive 
suburb,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, on  the  north  shore.  About  three  miles 
from  Manchester,  on  the  edge  of  Beverly, 
stands  the  summer  home  of  President  Taft, 
and  six  foreign  embassies  have  their  head- 
quarters nearby. 

Full  credit  is  due  to  Ralph  H.  Mann,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  in- 
stitution, for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  work  of  organization.  It  was 
he  who  first  suggested  the  establishment  in 
Manchester  of  a modern  trust  company;  he 
also  was  most  active  in  disposing  of  the 
stock  and  obtaining  the  support  and  back- 
ing that  has  placed  the  institution  upon  its 
present  substantial  basis. 

Ralph  H.  Mann  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
Vt.,  May  93,  1884,  and  came  to  Torrington, 
Conn.,  with  his  parents  in  1899.  His  father, 
Hosea  Mann,  was  for  many  years  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  political  life  of 
Vermont,  having  served  in  the  Legislature 
several  terms  as  chairman  of  important 
committees,  among  others  that  of  the  Rail- 
road Committee,  and  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1890-1899.  He 
was  inspector  of  finance  and  State  Bank 


Examiner  in  1896-1898.  In  1899  he  came  to 
Torrington  and  organized  the  Torrington 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  cashier. 
He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Willimantic 
Trust  Company. 

After  entering  the  Torrington  High 
School  for  a short  time,  Ralph  H.  Mann 
felt  the  aspirations  for  a business  life  and 
entered  Eastman's  Business  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  secured  at 
once  a position  with  the  Guardian  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  City.  Soon  after  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
teller  in  the  Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank  of 
New  York. 

Feeling  the  necessity  for  a broader  edu- 
cation, he  afterwards  fitted  himself  for 
college  in  the  Manor  School  at  Stamford, 
Conn. 

In  1907  he  entered  Harvard,  completing 
the  four  years’  course  in  three  years  with  an 
excellent  record,  and  was  granted  a year’s 
leave  of  absence,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning in  June  of  this  year  to  take  his 
diploma  with  the  class  of  1911.  He  is  a 
member  of  tbe  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  and 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

After  the  close  of  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  which  he  attended  last  summer, 
Mr.  Mann  assisted  in  organizing  the  Willi- 
mantic Trust  Company  and  in  December 
went  to  Manchester,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
quick  to  see  the  opportunity  for  a similar 
organization  and  by  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary had  placed  a large  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  Manchester  Trust  Company. 

Oliver  T.  Roberts,  the  president  and  one 
of  the  incorporators,  is  a member  of  the 
popular  North  Shore  building  firm  of  Rob- 
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<erts  & Hoare.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a life-long 
resident  of  Manchester,  where  his  public 
spirit  and  reputation  for  integrity  and  fair 
dealing  have  firmly  established  him  in  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  His  wide 
experience  in  business  affairs,  coupled  with 
his  genial  disposition,  will  prove  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  developing  the  welfare  of 
the  Manchester  Trust  Company. 

Roger  W.  Babson,  vice-president,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolog)r  and  a man  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  nearly  all  financial  men  of  the 
country.  He  is  the  organizer  and  head  of 
Babson’s  statistical  organization  of  Welles- 
ley Hills,  which  is  the  largest  statistical 
bureau  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Through 
his  connection  with  this  organization  and 
especially  through  the  series  of  financial 
articles  which  he  has  been  writing  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  during  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Babson  has  become  wrell  and  favorably 


known  to  the  general  reading  public  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Babson's  wide  experience  in 
financial  matters  makes  him  a man  especially 
fitted  for  the  position  of  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Manchester  Trust  Company. 

Franklin  K.  Hooper,  vice-president,  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  Manchester.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  Sheldon’s  Market,  the  largest 
provision  store  on  the  North  Shore.  Mr. 
Hooper  has  filled  many  town  offices,  among 
them  that  of  auditor,  which  he  held  for 
five  years,  and  served  as  town  moderator  for 
twelve  years.  He  represented  Manchester 
in  the  Legislature  in  1899-1904,  during 
which  time  he  served  ably  on  the  Railroad 
and  Taxation  Committees,  as  wrell  as  on  the 
Committee  of  Harbors  and  Public  Lands. 
Mr.  Hooper’s  experience  in  public  life  and 
extensive  acquaintance  make  him  a man  well 
fitted  to  sene  as  an  executive  officer  of  any 
bank. 


WASHOE  COUNTY  BANK,  RENO,  NEVADA 


THIS  institution,  started  by  D.  A. 
Bender  & Co.,  bankers,  June  17,  1871, 
has  had  an  interesting  history.  For 
some  time  following  the  year  1880,  when 
it  was  reorganized  as  the  First  National 


sumed  its  present  title  and  became  a State 
bank,  with  a cash  capital  fully  paid,  of 
$200,000.  To-day  it  has  a capital  of  $500,- 
000,  a surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
$230,000,  and  total  resources  of  more  than 


WASHOE  COUXTV  BANK,  RENO,  NEVADA 


Bank  of  Reno,  there  was  no  other  national 
bank  doing  business  in  that  State.  Hon. 
John  J.  Knox  was  then  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  paid  this  institution  a special 
visit,  an  honor  not  accorded  to  many  banks. 
In  1890'  the  Washoe  County  Bank  as- 


two  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
the  office  r*>,  Geo.  W.  Mapes,  president,  and 
C.  T.  Bender,  cashier,  have  been  with  the 
bank  from  its  inception,  as  has  D.  A.  Bend- 
er and  A.  H.  Manning,  who  are  directors. 

A majority  of  the  directors  have  served 
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Johnson  Sides 

“peace  maker,”  chief  of  the  pinteh  and 

WASHOE  INDIAN  TRIBES,  A GREAT  FRIEND  OF 
THE  WHITES.  DIED  IN  1906.  HIS  PORTRAIT 
IS  REPRODUCED  ON  ALL  THE  CHECKS  OF  THE 
WASHOE  COUNTY  BANK  OF  RENO,  NEVADA. 

long  terms  and  it  is  due  to  their  conserva- 
tive management  that  the  Washoe  County 
Bank  has  earned  such  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  conservative  dealing.  The  com- 
plete official  and  directory  board  is  made 
up  as  follows: 

G.  W.  Mapes,  president,  capitalist  and 
dealer  in  live  stock  and  other  interests;  O. 
W.  Ward,  vice-president,  president  Nevada 
State  Sheep  Commission,  vice-president 
Riverside  Mill  Co.;  F.  M.  Rowland,  vice- 
president,  farmer,  stockman  and  land  own- 
er; C.  T.  Bender,  cashier,  secretary  River- 


side Mill  Co.,  California  Fig  Syrup  Co., 
Golden  Gate  Advertising  Co.,  Modoc  Land 
& Live  Stock  Co.,  etc.;  G.  H.  Taylor,  asst, 
cashier,  president  Reno  Mill  ana  Lumber 
Co.,  secretary  Regents  University  of  Ne- 
vada: F.  Stadtmuller,  asst,  cashier,  director 
Reno  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Co.,  and 
Riverside  Mill  Co.,  secretary  Nevada  Bank- 
ers’ Association;  Rudolph  Hera,  secretary 
R.  Hera  & Bro.,  jewelers,  and  Hera  Estate 
Co.,  Inc.;  A.  H.  Manning,  president  Nevada 
Hardware  and  Supply  Co.  and  Riverside 
Mill  Co.;  D.  A.  Bender,  capitalist  and 
banker. 

Eighteen  leading  insurance  companies  are 
represented  in  the  bank’s  insurance  depart- 
ment. Customers  desiring  almost  any  kind 
of  protection  can  secure  daily  reports  of 
the  financial  standing  of  any  or  all  of  the 
eighteen  leading  companies. 

The  exchange  department  offers  for  a rea- 
sonable charge,  a world-wide  collection  and 
remittance  service.  Information  of  interest 
to  tourists  is  furnished  gratis. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a savings  de- 
partment, paying  four  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  on  all  deposits,  the  bank  has 
gained  a most  desirable  class  of  business. 

Private  lock  boxes  in  the  large  steel 
vaults  are  rented  at  $3  per  annum  and  up- 
ward. The  bank  is  also  especially  equipped 
to  safeguard  bulky  packages. 

Recently  the  Washoe  County  Bank  of 
Reno  issued  to  its  friends  and  customers  a 
clearly  written  explanation  of  banking,  de- 
scribing the  various  steps  a new  depositor 
should  take  in  opening  an  account.  The 
officers  believe,  and  rightly,  too,  that  it  is 
high  time  the  curtain  of  mystery  surround- 
ing the  most  ordinary  banking  transactions 
be  drawn  aside,  so  that  the  general  public 
mav  see  and  know  that  the  institution  they 
patronize  is  safe  and  conducted  in  a busi- 
ness-like manner. 


A SUCCESSFUL  OFFICE  APPLIANCE 

THE  “ MULTIPOST  ” POSTAGE  STAMP  AFFIXER  AND  CHKCK 


BANKERS  should  be  interested  in  a 
practical  machine  which  provides  a 
convenient  case  or  receptacle  for  the 
care  of  postage  stamps  and  affixes  them  to 
mail  matter,  simply,  quickly  and  cleanly. 
The  Multipost  Company,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  claims  to  have  perfected  such  an  ap- 
pliance, which  sells  for  $25  and  is  guar- 
anteed against  mechanical  defects  of  any 
kind  or  nature,  for  one  year. 

There  are  thirty-two  feeding  fingers  in 
the  “Multipost”  to  cover  fifteen  perforations, 
therefore  the  fingers  so  completely  cover  the 
perforations  that  they  are  sure  to  engage, 
irrespective  of  location.  These  fingers  do 
not  depend  on  springs  to  operate  them,  but 
have  a special  new  construction  which 


makes  them  very  flexible,  and  yet  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  Each  one  will  work  in- 
dividually or  collectively  as  the  perfora- 
tions will  permit.  It  is  the  most  flexible 
finger  construction  ever  invented. 

The  machine  is  extremely  light,  weighing 
but  a trifle  over  a pound  and  is  so  easily 
operated  that  it  can  lie  worked  by  the 
little  finger,  and  therefore  will  not  tire  the 
operator.  Yet  the  makers  claim  that  it  is 
amply  strong  to  stand  the  hardest  and 
most  continuous  work. 

The  “Multipost”  will  affix  postage  stamps 
as  rapidly  as  the  operator  can  handle  the 
mail — a green  operator  easily  affixing  sixty 
per  minute.  It  handles  the  stamp  sidewise, 
as  this  is  the  natural  wav. 
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An  extra  stamp-case  can  be  had  for  a 
slight  additional  cost,  which  w'ill  enable  the 
owner  to  instantly  change  the  machine  from 
one  denomination  to  another  by  simply 
changing  the  case,  although  this  is  not  nec- 
essary. It  only  serves  to  save  time  where 
many  changes  are  made  each  day  of  differ- 
ent denominations. 

The  placing  of  the  stamp,  as  to  loca- 
tion on  the  mail  is  optional  with  the  op- 
erator, as  this  machine  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  location,  neither  is  it  limited 
as  to  size  of  mail  matter.  And,  too,  the 
operator  can  see  where  the  stamp  is  being 
placed,  as  the  affixing  operation  is  visible. 
As  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  location  of 
the  stamp,  any  number  required  may  be 
placed  upon  an  envelope  or  package. 


It  is  impossible  to  grasp  a stamp  and 
pull  out  others  from  this  appliance,  is 
another  of  its  features.  An  attempt  to  do 
this  will  immediately  make  the  machine  in- 
operative, and  it  cannot  be  made  again  to 
affix  stamps  without  the  key.  Therefore,  the 
operator  is  compelled  to  report  to  the  per- 
son having  the  key,  thus  enabling  the  per- 
son in  charge  to  detect  misuse  or  the  at- 
tempted improper  removal  of  stamps. 

The  counter  is  operated  by  the  feeding 
mechanism,  therefore  it  counts  the  number 
of  stamps  fed.  If  the  plunger  is  operated 
without  feeding,  no  stamp  is  fed  and  none 
is  counted. 

When  the  machine  is  at  rest  no  stamp  is 
exposed,  hence  when  leaving  the  machine 
it  is  unnecessary  to  note  whether  or  not  a 
stamp  is  exposed;  a glance  at  the  counter 
when  leaving  and  another  w’hen  returning 
will  tell  positively  w’hat  has  occurred  during 
an  absence. 

It  can  be  so  locked  as  to  make  it  inop- 
erative. This  is  done  bv  simple  pressing  a 
small  soring  and  depressing  tlw*  plunger, 
after  which  it  is  impossible  to  operate  the 
machine  or  remove  stamps.  The  machine 
cannot  again  be  put  into  operation  without 


the  key,  as  the  lock  for  this  device  must  be 
released  from  the  interior  of  the  machine. 

The  “Multipost”  has  no  felts,  pads  or 
sponges  to  gum  up,  become  sticky,  wear 
out,  or  create  any  of  the  many  objections 
common  to  such  materials.  It  uses  free 
w’ater  from  which  a spray  is  forced  between 
the  stamp  and  the  article  to  which  the 
stamp  is  to  be  affixed.  The  water  is  held 
in  an  air  and  water-tight  compartment  and 
consequently  can  neither  evaporate  nor  leak. 

The  tank  holds  sufficient  water  for  from 
700  to  1000  stamps,  and  the  stamp  case 
holds  a coil  of  500  stamps;  therefore,  the 
simultaneous  filling  of  tank  and  stamp  case 
assures  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

Because  of  this  exclusive  feature  of  con- 
struction the  machine  need  not  be  left 
around  on  the  desk,  exposed  to  possible 
abuse,  or  occupying  room  needed  for  other 
purposes,  but  can  be  placed  in  a drawer 
in  any  position  convenient,  without  any  fear 
of  its  leaking  w'ater  or  injuring  other  con- 
tents. The  machine  is  aiw'ays  ready  for 
use;  even  though  it  be  idle  for  two  years  it 
cannot  become  dry.  Because  of  this  con- 
struction the  same  amount  of  water  is  ap- 
plied to  each  stamp  until  all  are  affixed, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  or  varying  sizes  of  the  mail. 

The  spray  of  water  can  be  regulated  to 
furnish  more  or  less  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  paper — some  of  which 
require  more;  moisture  than  others. 

The  “Multipost”  takes  up  a space  of  tw’o 
by  three  inches  when  standing  and  can  be 
placed  in  a drawer  only  two  inches  deep. 

There  is  also  an  exclusive  mechanism 
which  positively  straightens  the  stamps  that 
have  become  curly  from  being  coiled.  The 
last  stamps  on  the  coil  may  be  badly  curled, 
and  it  is  natural  that  if  a stamp  is  left 
laying  over  night  it  will  curl  on  account  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  mucilage.  The  “Multi- 
post” will  straighten  every  stamp  before 
it  goes  under  the  affixing  foot  and  absolutely 
prevent  its  folding. 

Each  machine  is  fitted  with  a different 
key  from  the  one  preceding,  so  that  a ma- 
chine cannot  be  opened  except  by  its  own 
special  key.  In  case  several  machines  are 
in  use  in  one  establishment,  we  can,  if  so 
ordered,  fit  them  all  with  duplicate  locks 
for  one  style  key. 


APPRECIATES  THE  BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


A A.  CRANE,  vice-president  of  the 
• First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
writes  as  follows: 


“I  have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Bankers 
Mac,  nzine  for  probably  twenty  years  and 
have  found  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bankers*  publication  coming  to  my  desk. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Capital  - $200,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  961,000 

This  bank  is  the  largest  depository  for 
banks  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orl- 
eans. It  is  Virginia's  most  successful 
National  Bank.  It  has  the  best  facllltle* 
for  handling  items  on  the  Virginias  and 
Carollnas.  Collections  carefully  routed. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


WALTER  F.  ALBERTSEN. 

As  the  chief  financial  center  of  the  United 
States,  New  York  is  constantly  seeking  for 
the  best  available  banking  talent  in  the 
country,  and  offering  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  of  the  right  quali- 
ties. Perhaps  no  better  test  of  ability  in 
the  banking  field  can  be  had  than  is  offered 
by  the  great  banks  of  New  York.  The 
banker  whose  portrait  is  presented  above 
has  won  conspicuous  success  in  this  diffi- 
cult field,  rising  in  a few  years  to  the 
second  highest  official  position  in  one  of  the 
city’s  largest  and  successful  banks.  The 
following  brief  sketch  indicates  that  he  has 
had  excellent  training  for  his  present  duties: 

Walter  F.  Albertsen,  vice-president  of 
the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  Pekin,  111.,  in  1875?, 
and  was  educated  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  is  n 
graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  April,  1901,  Mr.  Albertsen  was  ap- 
pointed national  bank  examiner  by  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
with  a district  comprising  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington and  State  of  Virginia.  He  also 
acted,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  as  special 
examiner  for  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
well  as  receiver  of  insolvent  hanks. 

In  1906  Mr.  Albertsen  was  promoted  to 
the  New  York  City  district,  the  most  im- 


portant appointment  which  could  have 
been  given  him  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  where  he  remained  for  one  year, 
at  which  time  he  resigned  to  become  cashier 
of  the  National  Copper  Bank  of  New  York. 
When  that  bank  was  merged  with  the  Me- 
chanics National  Bank,  under  the  title  of 
The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Albertsen 
was  elected  cashier,  and  later  was  elected 
a vice-president  when  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin 
resigned  as  vice-president  to  assume  the 


Waiter  F.  Albertsen 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MECHANICS  AND  METALS 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
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LAURENCE  D.  R U WISE Y,  Vice-Pres't  RALF  H CROY,  Asst.  Cashier 


office  of  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Natural  ability,  education  and  experience 
have  been  the  chief  factors  in  Mr.  Albert- 
sen’s  advancement  in  banking.  With  these 
qualifications  is  combined  an  exceptionally 
agreeable  personality,  and  a modesty  un- 
spoiled by  success. 


O.  II.  CHENEY  IN  PACIFIC  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Lewis  L.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  O.  H.  Cheney,  former  New  York  State 
superintendent  of  banks,  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  Pacific  Bank  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Cheney  was  subsequently  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  bank. 

The  entrance  of  these  new  interests  into 
the  directorate  of  the  Pacific  Bank  is  a 
sequel  to  the  recent  announcement  that 
capitalists  identified  with  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  purchased  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  stock  in  the  Pacific  Bank 
and  that  the  business  relations  between 
the  two  institutions  would  be  even  closer 
than  they  have  been.  The  Pacific  Bank  will 
establish  a branch  at  Madison  avenue  and 
Twenty-eighth  street. 

Mr.  Cheney’s  term  as  State  superintend- 
ent of  banks  expired  this  spring.  His  ten- 
ure of  that  office  was  marked  by  energetic 
administration  of  the  department,  which 
bankers  say  augurs  well  for  his  success 
in  his  new-  field. 


CHANGES  IN  BALTIMORE  BANK. 

Directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Baltimore  elected  Thomas  Hildt 
to  succeed  the  late  James  R.  Edmunds,  as 
cashier,  and  Douglas  W.  Wylie  to  succeed 
him  as  vice-president. 

Mr.  Hildt  is  probably  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  to  the  cashiership  of  a national 
bank  in  Baltimore.  His  first  experience  in 
banking  was  w’ith  the  old  Commercial  & 
Farmers’  National  Bank  10  years  ago.  He 
went  with  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  1904, 


and  has  remained  with  that  institution  since 
then,  with  the  exception  of  twro  years,  when 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Electric 
Co.  He  w'as  made  an  assistant  cashier  of 
the  bank  about  a year  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  institution’s  out- 
side business,  principally  in  the  line  of 
securing  new  accounts  for  the  bank  in  the 
South.  In  announcing  the  change  above 
referred  to  President  Eugene  Levering  paid 
a fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Magruder  Powell,  the 
other  assistant  cashier  of  the  bank,  who  has 
served  the  institution  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently for  nearly  thirty  years.  While  it 
w'as  not  thought  advisable  to  give  him  the 
post  of  cashier  at  this  time  his  responsi- 
bilities have  been  increased  under  the  re- 
arrangement, and  his  ability  and  worth  rec- 
ognized in  a substantial  manner. 

The  newrly  elected  vice-president  has  been 
a director  of  the  bank  for  many  years,  and 
is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wylie  Sons  & 
Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  flour.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  held  many  other  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  will  be  an 
active  vice-president,  co-operating  with  Mr. 
levering  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank’s 
affairs. 
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W.  II.  LEE. 
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A.  L.  SHAPLEICiil,  Vice-President  J.  P.  BERC4S,  AMintnui  Famliicr 
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JOSEPH  K.  HARROLL, 
Butlrr  Brut  I tern. 

J.  S.  BEMIS. 

Treasurer  Beni  in  Bm.  Bag  < v. 
G.  A.  von  BRECHT. 
President  The  Brerht  Co. 

( HAS.  CLARK, 

CHAS.  A.  COX. 
President  Cox  and  Gordon 
Packing'  Co. 

S.  S.  T)E  I.ANO. 
Treasurer  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co. 

I).  R.  FRANCIS. 

Franc  is,  Bros.  A Co. 

O.  I..  GARRISON, 

Pres.  Big  Muddy  Coal  A Iron  Co. 


DIRECTORS 

ELIAS  S.  HATCH, 
President  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co. 

C.  F.  GAUSS, 

Pres.  (i»uss  T>angeiiberg  Hat  Co. 

CECIL  I).  GREGG, 
President  Evens-Howard  Fire 
Brick  Co. 

Pres.C.  D. Gregg  Tea  A Coffee  Co. 
S.  E.  HOFFMAN, 

E.  R.  HOYT. 
President  Hoyt  Metal  Co. 

W.  H.  LEE. 

President. 

B.  McKEEN, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Vamlalia  R.  R.  Co. 


C.  W.  MANSUR. 
Secretary  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
JOHN  J.  O’FALLON, 

O.  H.  PECKHAM. 
President  National  Candy  Co. 
DAVID  RANKEN, 

C.  R.  SCUDDER, 
Vice-President  Sam’l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  SHAPLEIGH. 
Treasurer  Nor  veil -Sim  pleigh 
Hardware  Co. 

J.  J.  WERTHEIMER. 
Presiden  t Werthe  ii  ner-  8 warts 
Shoe  Co. 

C.  W.  WHITE  LAW, 

Pres.  Polar  Wave  Ice  A Fuel  Co. 


ENTERS  NEW  YORK  CLEARING-HOUSE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  has 
been  admitted  to  the  New  York  Clearing- 
House,  bringing  the  number  of  trust  com- 
pany members  up  to  seventeen. 

The  clearing-house  has  amended  its  con- 
stitution so  that  institutions  clearing 
through  a member  must  keep  their  re- 
serves up  to  the  minimum  required  of 
members. 


DROVERS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  KANSAS  CITY, 

The  Drovers  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  of  which  Harry  L.  Jarboe,  Jr.,  is 
president  and  Charles  E.  Waite,  vice-presi- 
dent, has  recently  elected  J.  M.  Hellings, 
Jr.,  cashier,  and  J.  E.  Gaskill  assistant 
cashier. 

Mr.  Hellings  commenced  banking  at  Medi- 
cine Lodge  in  1898  with  C.  Q.  Chandler  of 
the  Citizens  State  Bank.  In  1900  he  went 
to  Ashland,  Kansas,  as  bookkeeper  with  the 
Stock  Growers’  National.  Two  years  later 
he  organized  the  Coates  State  Bank,  of 
which  he  served  as  cashier  until  May  15, 
when  he  was  elected  to  this  office  of  the 
Drovers  National.  Mr.  Hellings  is  also 
president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Pratt.  He  is  only  thirty  years  old  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  banking 

ii’ •; 


conditions  in  this  section,  which  will  mean 
much  to  him  in  his  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Gaskill  was  formerly  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Oklahoma  National  Bank  of  Chick- 
asha  for  four  years,  coming  there  from  the 
First  National  of  Hollis.  Mr.  Gaskill  has 
a large  acquaintance  throughout  Oklahoma 
and  he  will  prove  a valuable  acquisition  to 
this  new  institution. 

The  Drovers  National  has  deposits  of 
more  than  $750,000,  with  surplus  and  profits 
of  $75,000.  Its  capital  is  $300,000. 


ROCHESTER  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  B. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  26,  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  Rochester  Chapter,  A.  I.  B., 
were  elected: 

President,  John  Henderson,  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank;  vice-president,  Edward  P. 
Vollertsen,  Fidelity  Trust  Co.;  secretary, 
C.  F.  Rothmeyer,  Lincoln  National  Bank; 
treasurer,  William  D.  Niven,  Rochester 
Savings  Bank. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Fred  Mutschler,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce; D.  M.  Rose,  Union  Trust  Company; 
Leon  Benham,  Alliance  Bank;  J.  Herbert 
Kaelber,  Merchants  Bank;  George  H.  Wal- 
ters, Readers  National  Bank. 
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The  chapter  is  making  unusual  prepara- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Rochester 
in  September.  All  the  various  convention 
committees  are  well  organized,  and  no  ef- 
fort will  be  spared  to  make  this  convention 
the  most  interesting  the  institute  ever  held. 

The  memhers  of  the  Rochester  Chapter 
feel  that  this  section  of  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  a representative  on  the  executive 
council  and  have  recommended  and  en- 
dorsed the  candidacy  of  Frank  Thomas  of 
the  Alliance  Bank  for  this  important  office. 
Mr.  Thomas  organized  this  chapter,  has 
twice  served  as  its  president  and  having 
always  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  institute  he  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  to  which  we  feel  sure  he  will  be 
elected  when  the  convention  meets  here. 


GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

John  D.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  has  been  elected  o 
director  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Paul  Morton.  The  Guaranty 
is  now  a member  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
house Association,  with  deposits  that  ex- 
ceed $14,000,000.  An  eight  per  cent,  quar- 
terly dividend  has  just  been  declared  on  the 
$5,000,000  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Plans  for  the  model  building  which  the 
Guaranty  will  build  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Liberty  street  are  now  in  prepara- 
tion. 


year,  and  all  the  clerical  force  he  needs  for 
his  work. 

Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  has  been  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness all  his  ilfe,  and  has  been  in  his  present 
position  for  twelve  years.  He  started  ascol- 
lection  clerk  in  the  First  National  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  in  1884,  and  from  1892  to  189T 
was  vice-president  and  a director,  as  well 
as  director  in  several  other  Nebraska  banks. 
After  serving  for  two  years  as  cashier  in 
the  Chicago  Post  Office  he  was,  in  1899,  e 
national  bank  examiner  in  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  coming  to  New 
York  that  same  year.  His  present  territory 
includes  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and 
New  Jersey.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union 
League,  Metropolitan,  Republican  and 
other  clubs  and  societies. 


GEORGIA  RAILROAD  BANK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank  and  the  directors  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany, of  Augusta,  Ga.,  Rufus  H.  Brown, 
formerly  assistant  cashier  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Bank,  was  elected  cashier  of  both 
institutions,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  C.  G.  Goodrich,  which  oc- 
curred quite  recently. 

Mr.  Brown  was  also  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  directorate  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Bank,  which  was  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Goodrich. 

A committee  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  to  draft  a set  of 
memorial  resolutions  on  the  life  of  C.  G, 


c.  A.  HANNA,  EXAMINER  FOR  NEW  YORK  CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE. 

Charles  A.  Hanna,  national  bank  exam- 
iner for  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  examiner  for  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  salary  will  be  $20,000  a year. 
Mr.  Hanna  will  have  half  a dozen  assist- 
ants at  salaries  of  from  $7,000  to  $8,000  a 
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Goodrich,  whose  efficient  work  in  his  official 
capacity  covered  a number  of  years’  ser- 
vice. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  high 
position  he  now  fills  was  due  to  his  most 
excellent  work  during  his  connection  of 
about  twenty-five  years  with  the  Georgia 
Kailroad  Bank,  at  which  institution  lie 
started  his  business  career. 

His  work  has  been  a steady  line  of  pro- 
motion, he  having  occupied  the  position  of 
assistant  cashier  since  November  10,  1903, 
almost  eight  years. 

The  position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Brown 
was  not  filled,  and  will  remain  vacant  for 
the  present. 


'HI  1ST  COMPANY  DIVIDEND. 

On  June  6,  the  directors  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness June  x?6. 


ELECTED  TO  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  NEW 
YORK. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America  at 
the  directors’  meeting  helll  June  20.  They 
are  Charles  E.  Meyer,  Charles  D.  Freeman, 
and  Alliert  B.  Boardman.  The  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  was 
declared  payable  June  30. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BANK  ENLARGES. 

The  capital  of  the  Lumbermen's  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  Ore.,  will  be  increased 
on  July  1 from  $,>00,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  author- 
using the  new  issue  was  held  on  April  18, 
and  the  additional  stock  has  been  sub- 
scribed for  bv  the  present  shareholders.  In 
April,  1910,  the  capital  was  raised  from 
$250,000  to  $.500,000. 


PROMOTION  IN  ALBANY  TRYST  COMPANY. 

Charles  H.  Bissikummer,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Albany  Trust  Company  of 
Albany,  has  been  elected  first  vice-president 
and  acting  president.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  take  the  place  of  George  C.  Van  Tuyl, 
Jr.,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
company  last  month  to  accept  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  banks.  Mr.  Bissi- 
kummer  is  a capable  and  popular  banker, 
and  his  many  friends  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  mea-sure  up  fully  to  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 


NEW  PRESIDE  NT  FOR  STATE  STREET  TRUST  OF 
BOSTON. 

The  State  Street  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston,  at  its  annual  meeting,  re-elected  last 
year’s  board  of  directors.  Subsequently 
Moses  Williams  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  Vice-President  Allan 
Forbes  was  made  his  successor  as  presi- 
dent. 
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CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  condensed  report  of  conditions,  is- 
sued by  the  Citizens  National  Bank  ot 
Baltimore  at  the  close  of  business  June  7, 
shows  that  this  conservative  old  institution 
is  more  than  holding  its  own.  On  that  day 
it  had  total  resources  of  $13,397,457,  made 
up  as  follows:  Loans  and  discounts,  $8,- 
$0'  18,273;  V.  S.  bonds,  $745,000;  Baltimore 
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City  stock,  $705,000;  other  securities,  $^04,- 
708;  banking  house,  $170,000;  due  from 
banks,  $1,153,079;  cash  reserve,  $2, 047,395. 
The  bank  reports  a capital  of  one  million 
dollars,  surplus  and  net  profits  of  .$2,700,968 
a circulation  of  $611,000  and  deposits  of 
$1 0,473/189. 

The  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
has  been  directly  identified  with  the  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing  and  jobbing  compa- 
nies of  Baltimore  for  over  sixty-one  years. 


RICHMOND  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  B. 

S.  P.  Hyland,  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected  president  of 
Richmond  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 


Banking,  at  the  annual  meeting.  Other 
officers  elected  were  as  follows:  G H Bates, 
National  Bank  of  Virginia,  vice-president; 
John  S Haw,  First  National  Bank,  secre- 
tary, and  E A.  Leake,  National  Bank  of 
Virginia,  treasurer.  These,  with  C.  E.  Tal- 
man,  American  National  Bank;  C.  V.  Black- 
burn, Planters'  National  Bank;  Clinton  I,. 
Williams,  Merchants’  National  Bank;  H.  G. 
Proctor,  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  N.  R. 
Watt,  National  State  and  City  Bank,  com- 
pose the  board  of  governors  for  the  en- 
suing term.  I>elegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention to  be  held  next  September  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  elected  as  follows: 
D .E.  Mountcastle,  C.  E.  Talman,  C.  V. 
Blackburn.  Warren  M.  Goddard  and  Clin- 
ton L.  Williams.  Alternates:  H.  G.  Proc- 
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tor,  John  M.  Miller,  Illinois;  G.  B.  Gregory, 
George  W.  Watt,  J.  P.  Watson  and  E.  L. 
Lord. 


SEATTLE  BANK  CHANGES  NAME. 

The  conversion  of  the  Commercial  State 
Bank  of  Seattlq,  Wash.,  into  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Seattle,  has  been  effected. 
The  application  to  make  the  change  was  ap- 
proved at  Washington  on  May  2,  and  on 
June  1 the  reorganized  bank  began  business. 

W.  Maxwell,  who  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Seattle  National  Bank,  is 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and 
the  others  in  the  management  of  the  latter 
are  Lester  W.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
board:  Frank  W.  Baker  and  J.  H. 

Bloedcl,  vice-presidents;  C.  B.  West  and 
W.  B.  Shoemaker,  assistant  cashiers.  The 
office  of  cashier  remains  unfilled  for  the 
present.  Messrs.  I>ewis,  Baker  and  Shoe- 
maker were,  respectively,  president,  vice- 
president  and  cashier  of  the  institution  be- 
fore its  conversion.  The  Commercial  State 
Bank,  capital  $200,000,  began  operations  in 
February,  1910,  taking  over  the  banking 
business  of  the  Title  Trust  Co.  Under  the 
plans  for  its  conversion  the  capital  of  the 
bank  becomes  $500,000. 


of  finance  Mr.  Edward  Earl  has  achieved 
wonderful  results.  From  youth  up  to  the 
present  time,  covering  a period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Earl  has  been  connected 
with  the  bank.  He  was  elected  president  In 
1908,  but  was  actully  the  head  during  the 
panic  of  1907,  owing  to  the  Illness  of  his 
predecessor  and  proved  during  that  crisis 
that  he  was  the  man  for  the  occasion.  The 
deposits  then  wore  about  $4,000,000.  The  re- 
sources now  are  $13,700,000.  We  think  no 
further  comment  Is  necessary,  as  results 
speak  more  forcibly  than  words.  The  Na- 
tional Nassau  Bank  of  New  York  stands  In 
the  first  rank  among  the  leading  progressive 
financial  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  present  indications,  under  the  able 
management  of  President  Earl  it  will  In 
time  stand  among  the  very  first  of  the  na- 
tional banks  of  our  country. 


DETROIT  BANK  nA8  BIRTHDAY. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  De- 
troit is  four  years  old.  Commenting  on  this, 
a local  banker  figures  out  that  stockhold- 
ers who  have  been  with  the  bank  since  its 
organization  can  now  show  a profit  on  their 
original  investment  amounting  to  forty-five 
per  cent. 

The  bank’s  stock  was  sold  at  120  four 


THE  NATIONAL  NASSAU  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Irish-American 
contained  the  following  comment  on  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  National  Nassau 
Bank  of  New  York: 

We  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  condition  of  The  National 
Nassau  Bank  of  New  York,  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  7,  1911.  Its  growth  in 
resources  and  surplus  in  recent  years  is 
something  phenomenal.  We  notice  that 
since  the  report  published  in  the  Irish- 
American,  scarcely  three  months  ago,  that 
the  resources  of  this  bank  have  increased 
over  $1,500,000.  The  bank  was  established 
in  1862,  and  from  its  Inception  in  those  days, 
it  has  been  eminently  successful.  But  in 
these,  our  days  the  young  and  able  captain 
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Capital  ....  $300,090.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  - 375,000.00 

Deposits  ...  5,500,000.00 


A.  D.  BISS  ELL,  President 

C.  R.  HUNTLEY,  Vies- President 
E.  J.  NEWELL , Cashier 

HOWARD  BISSELL,  A$st.  Cashier 
(\  o.  FELL,  Asst.  Cashier 
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National  Bank 
of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  ....  $1,200,000.00 

Surplus  ....  600,000.00 

Deposits  OVER  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

WM.  M.  HABLISTON,  President 
JOHN  SKELTON  WILLIAMS,  Vlcs-Prea. 
WILLIAM  T.  REED,  Vice-Pres. 

W.  MEADE  ADDISON,  Cashier 
O.  S.  MORTON,  Asst.  Cashier 
JOHN  TYLER,  Asst.  Cashier 
W.  H.  SLAUGHTER,  Asst.  Cashier 
JAMES  M.  BALL.  Asst.  Cashier 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations,  , 
Firms  and  Individuals  solicited  on  favorable 
terms.  Correspondence  invited. 


LARGEST  CAPITAL 
of  Any  Bank  in  Virginia 


of  the  Keystone  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency, 
and  Horace  G.  Mitchell  of  the  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Langhorne,  Pa.,  was  re- 
elected treasurer. 

The  trust  company  section  of  the  associa- 
tion elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
C.  M.  Willock,  treasurer  of  the  Fidelity 
Title  & Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburg;  secretary, 
W.  A.  Wilcox,  treasurer  of  the  Scranton 
Trust  Co.:  treasurer,  Robert  Wilson,  treas- 
urer of  the  Savings  & Trust  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Pa. 


TRUST  MERGER  COMPLETED. 

Arrangements  for  merging  the  Madison 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  both 
of  New  York,  have  culminated  in  a satis- 
factory' manner  and  the  merger  became 
effective  June  1.  The  Fifth  avenue  office 
of  the  “Madison”  will  be  made  a branch  of 
the  “Equitable.”  The  Madison’s  branch  at 
Grand  street  and  the  Bowery  was  taken 
over  in  March  by  the  Jefferson  Bank.  On 
the  last  day  of  December,  1910,  the  Equi- 
table Trust  Company  reported  deposits  of 
$84,344,367.  When  the  last  statement  was 
issued,  that  of  June  7,  it  showed  deposits 
of  $43,670,054;  fourteen  days  later,  on  June 
21,  the  company’s  deposits  had  been  still 
further  increased  to  $14,47*2,000. 


vears  ago.  It  is  now  listed  at  160,  a profit 
of  $40  a share.  Dividend  payments,  in- 
cluding the  disbursement  to  he  made  during 
June,  total  $14  a share,  making  the  profit 
$54  a share  for  each  $120  of  the  original 
investment. 


NATIONAL  BANK  CASHIERS  ELECT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Bank  Cashiers  Association,  held  on 
the  7th  instant,  officers  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President,  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  treasurer 
Federal  Trust  Company;  vice-president, 
Charles  A.  Ruggles,  manager  Boston  Clear- 
ing House;  secretary,  .Henry  F.  Smith,  as- 
sistant cashier  National  Shawmut  Bank; 
treasurer,  Walter  M.  Kingman,  assistant 
cashier  Winthrop  National. 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  OF  NEW  YORK  GETS  FOUR- 
TEENTH STREET  BANK. 

It  is  known  that  Janies  G.  Cannon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  strong  interests 
connected  with  that  institution  have  pur- 
chased a substantial  amount  of  the  stock 
of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Bank.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter 
institution  John  F.  Carroll  retired  as  vice- 
president  and  director,  four  other  members 
of  the  hoard  retired,  and  President  Cannon 
of  the  Fourth  National;  Samuel  S.  Camp- 
bell, vice-president  of  the  Fourth  National; 
Welding  Ring,  of  Mailer  & Quereau,  and  u 
director  in  the  Fourth  National;  Moreau 
Delano,  of  Bro\vn  Bros.  & Co.,  and  Hen- 
derson M.  Wolfe,  chief  auditor  of  accounts 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  were  elected  directors  of 


PENNSYLVANIA  BANKERS’  ASSOCLVTJON. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers’  convention,  the  following  officers 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected:  A.  J.  Hazeltine  of  the  Warren 
Savings  Bank,  Warren,  Pa.,  who  has  been 
the  vice-president  of  the  association,  was 
made  president  in  place  of  William  A.  Law, 
whose  term  expired;  A.  S.  Beymer,  cashier 
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Depository  of  the 
United  States,  State 
and  Qty  of  New  York 


The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  President. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  Vice-President 
NICHOLA8  P.  PALMER,  Vice-President. 
FREDERIC  W.  ALLEN,  Vice-President 
PRANK  O.  ROE,  Vice-President. 


WALTER  F.  ALBERTSEN,  Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH  S.  HOUSE,  Cashier. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFF,  Asst.  Cashier. 
JOHN  ROBINSON.  Asst.  Cashier. 
CHARLES  E.  MILLER,  Asst.  Cashier. 


the  institution.  R.  Ross  Appleton  remains 
as  president  and  Richard  I.  Brewster  as 
vice-president.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  also  elected 
vice-president  and  Mr.  Cannon  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  It  is  understood 
that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  changing 
of  the  name  of  the  institution  to  the  Se- 
curity Bank,  as  one  more  suitable  for  the 
conduct  of  branch  bank  business  and  also 
for  its  greater  development  through  its 
connection  with  the  Fourth  National. 

The  Fourth  National  has  reported  a large* 
growth  in  gross  deposits  since  it  increased 
its  capital  to  $5,000,000.  Its  report  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  response  to 
Ms  call  fr»r  condition  as  of  .rune  7 shows  an 
increase  in  this  item  since  Januarv  7,  the 
first  call  of  the  year,  of  $16,272,200.  The 
deposits  amounted  on  June  7 to  $48,409,200. 
Its  cash  holdings  (specie  and  legal  tenders) 
are  placed  at  $11,282,642.  The  business  of 
the  Fourth  National  is  strictly  commercial 
and  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  bank, 
situated  in  the  financial  district  that  ad- 
heres to  this  line  of  banking. 

The  Fourteenth  Street  Bank  at  the  close 
of  business  June  7 had  total  resources  of 
$9,409,1  H and  deposits  aggregating  $8.- 


HEAD  FOR  WINDSOR  TRUST  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Clark  Williams,  ex-Controller  of  the  State 
and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Banks  in 
New  York  State,  is  to  he  president  of  the 
Windsor  Trust  Company,  as  frequently  re- 
ported in  New  York’s  financial  district  In 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  announcement  was 
formally  made  on  June  15  by  August 
Heckscher,  the  president. 

Mr.  Williams’  consent  to  become  head  of 
the  institution  was  predicated  on  an  in- 
crease in  its  surplus  to  $1,000,000.  The 
plan  is  to  cancel  half  of  the  present  $1,* 
000,000  stock,  which  would  increase  the 
surplus  from  $130,000  to  $630,000  and  then 
to  issue  $500,000  new  stock  at  200,  which 
would  put  the  capital  back  to  $1,000,000 
and  make  the  surplus  $1,130,000.  A syn- 


dicate of  Mr.  Williams’  friends  has  been 
at  work  placing  the  new  stock  and  Mr. 
Heckscher,  in  his  announcement,  said  these 
arrangements  had  been  completed. 

He  added  that  the  board  of  directors 


Hon.  Clark  Williams 


would  include  strong  and  conservative 
hankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
whose  names  would  be  announced  after 
the  stockholders*  meeting  at  which  the  in- 
crease in  the  surplus  is  to  he  effected. 

Mr.  Williams  is  to  begin  his  duties  as 
president  early  in  July. 


DENVER  BANK  REORGANIZES. 

A V.  Hunter,  banker  and  mining  man  of 
Leadville.  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  to  succeed  the  late 
David  H.  Moffat.  Thomas  Keeley  and  F. 
G.  Moffat  were  elected  vice-presiaents  and 
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A TIMELY  BOOK 


Gold  Production 

and 

Future  Prices 


Harrison  H.  Brace,  LL.M. 


This  book  is  being  very  favorably  received  bv  the  press  and  by 
students  of  finance  everywhere,  who  recognize  it  as  an  able  discussion 
of  the  question  of  gold  production  and  other  causes  of  price  changes 
with  a view  to  making  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the  future  of  prices. 

The  following  are  a few  Comments 


The  author  of  this  monograph  has 
given  his  readers  a brief,  logical  and 
interesting  analysis  of  his  subject — 
A ninth  of  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science. 


Mr.  Brace  approaches  the  question 
in  a dispassionate  and  judicial  fashion. 
His  hook  is  a wonderful  example  of 
close  and  splendidly  co-ordinated  rea- 
soning. — Rochester  Post  Express. 


A timely  inquiry  into  the  increased 
production  of  gold  and  its  effect  on 
prices,  past,  present  and  prospective. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


A careful  study  of  the  theme.  It 
presents  in  condensed  form  a great 
mass  of  data  which  must  prove  of 
value  to  the  student  of  prices. — St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Brace  has  evidently  read  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  quite  thoroughly 
and  has  given  intelligent  consideration 
to  all  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
problem.  I think  his  conclusions  are 
sound  and  that  the  whole  discussion 
is  admirably  done. — O cor  ye  E.  Rob- 
erts, Director  of  the  Mint. 


A balanced  and  scientific  study  of 
a present  economic  question  of  con- 
siderable human  interest. — Boston 

Transcript. 


An  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
gold  question,  both  as  to  past  and 
future.— M inneapolis  Journal. 


It  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  prices  and  gold  pro- 
duction.— Alumni  Weekly,  University 
of  M in  ne  sot  a. 
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Charles  H.  S.  Haughwout  cashier.  The 
election  followed  the  reorganization  of  the 
directorate  through  the  purchase  of  a con- 
trolling interest  by  a group  of  Colorado 
capitalists,  together  with  Charles  Hayden 
of  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Hayden, 
Stone  & Co.,  W.  S.  McCormick  and  D.  C- 
Jackling  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chari  *s 
I leering  of  Chicago.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  sale  the  control  of  the  bank  rests  with 
Colorado  men. 


BANKERS  TRUST  OF  NEW  YORK  ACQUIRE?  THE 
MERCANTILE. 

Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  announces 
that  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
has  authorized  the  sale  of  its  holdings  of 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  stock,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  13,000  shares,  to  interest? 
associated  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
at  $740  a share,  or  an  aggregate  sum  oi 
$9,620,000.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  merging  these  two  institutions. 
The  car  lying  out  of  this  plan  will  make 
one  of  the  largest  consolidations  of  trust 
companies  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  New* 
York,  being  second  only  to  the  consolidation 
when  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  took 
over  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Morton  Trust 
companies. 

"When  the  proposed  merger  has  been  con- 
summated, the  Bankers  Trust  Company  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States  in  point 
of  deposits.  This  distinction  is  now  held 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  which 
reported  gross  deposits  as  of  June  7 of 
$1 44,696,621.  The  Bankers  had  on  that 
date  a total  of  $94,062,532,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile $66,405,054,  whieh  would  give  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  total  deposits  of 
$160,467,596,  if  the  merger  were  to  become 
effective  immediately.  The  two  companies 
have  combined  capital  of  $5,000,000  and  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  $14,519,881. 

The  Mercantile  stock  has  been  carried  on 
the  Equitable’s  hooks  as  costing  $730  a 
share.  This  was  the  price  at  which  the 
shares  will  be  transferred  to  the  new'  in- 


terests, but  the  forthcoming  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  will  go  to  the  Equitable,  making 
tlie  purchase  price  in  effect  $740.  The 
stock  Iris  been  quoted  lately  at  725  bid,  735 
asked.  It  i*>  understood  that  the  transac- 
tion involves  about  $9,500,000. 


NATIONAL  CURRENCY  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS 
CITY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  MEET. 

At  a meeting  of  the  National  Currency 
Association  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

J.  F.  Downing,  New1  England  Bank, 
president;  Graham  G.  Lacy,  Tootle- Lemon 
National  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  vice-president; 
and  J.  Thralls,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  ex- 
ecutive hoard:  J.  F.  Downing;  It.  T.  Forlvs, 
First  National  Bank,  St.  Joseph;  J.  G. 


THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Fifth  Avenue  Building 

Comer  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-Third  Street 

NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  SURPLUS 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000 

OFFICERS 
RUEL  W.  POOR.  President 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM  L.  DOUGLASS,  Cashier 
ARTHUR  W.  SNOW.  Asst.  Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James  McCnteheon  Samuel  Adnma 
CliurleN  r.  Wills  William  II.  Cielslienen 

Rnel  W.  Pour  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 

Thomas  D.  Adams 
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Schneider,  German-American  Bank,  St. 
Joseph:  Graham  G.  Lacy,  Tootle-I>emon 
National  Bank,  St.  Joseph;  P.  W.  Goebel, 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  E.  F.  Swinney,  First  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  W.  Peary,  Commerce 
Trust  Company;  F.  P.  Neai,  Southwest 
National  Bank;  George  S.  Hovery,  Inter- 
state National  Bank;  C.  S.  Jobes,  Security 
National  Bank. 


CORN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL.  BANK  OF  OMAHA. 

There  have  been  some  more  changes  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  National  Bank.  J.  W. 
Thomas  returns  as  vice-president  and  the 
bank  has  obtained  as  cashier  C.  W.  Erwin, 
who  was  state  hank  examiner  for  Nebraska 
for  the  last  five  years,  residing  in  Omaha. 
Mr.  Erwin  has  thrown  himself  into  the 
work  with  his  customary  energy.  The  com- 
bination seems  to  he  a good  one. 


PACKERS  B\XK  OF  OMAHA  CELEBRATES. 

T wen  tv  vears  ago.  May  11,  the  Packers* 
National  Bank  of  South  Omaha  was  or- 
ganized. On  that  day,  marking  the  close 
of  two  decades  of  success,  the  officers  of 
the  bank  displayed  a charter  extension, 
giving  the  institution  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness another  twenty  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Packers'  National 
opened  for  business  in  its  building  on  th^ 
corner  of  Twentv-sixth  and»N  streets.  At 
that  time-  its  capital  stock  was  $100,000  and 
its  deposits  not  much  greater  than  its  capi- 
tal. Later  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $1 ,) 0,000  and  a short  time  ago  another  in- 
crease was  made  to  $200,000;  while  its 
statement  slows  a surplus  of  $100,000  and 
undivided  profits  of  $2.>,000.  About  two 
years  ago  the  bank  was  moved  to  its  hand- 
some building  at  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
fourth  and  O streets  and  its  deposits  now 
amount  to  about  $2,200,000. 

The  present  officials  of  the  hank  are  A. 
W.  Trumbull,  president;  J.  F.  Coad,  Jr., 
vice-president;  W.  A.  C.  Johnson,  cashier; 


Harry  Trumbull  and  T.  J.  Shanahan,  as- 
sistant cashiers. 


HOME  NATIONAL  OF  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

The  directors  of  the  Home  National  Bank 
of  Meriden  have  chosen  J.  S.  Norton  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  bank,  to  succeed 
tlie  late  Abiram  Chamberlain.  He  has  also 
been  elected  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Norton  first  became  identified 


J.  S.  Norton 


with  the  bank  in  1866,  coming  there  as  a 
boy,  and,  taking  his  job  seriously,  his  faith- 
fulness was  rewarded  by  successive  promo- 
tions until,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was  made 
teller,  and  eleven  years  later  in  '81  he  was 
chosen  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  has  held  that 
office  ever  since.  Mr.  Norton’s  advancement  to 
the  head  of  this  institution  is  a just  recog- 
nition of  his  abilities  as  a banker  and  the 
efficient  manner  with  which  he  has  always 
served  the  bank,  and  is  also  a popular 
choice  among  the  business  men  of  Meri- 
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Banks  contemplating  improvements 
should  consult  us  immediately,  there- 
by avoiding  errors  in  planning. 

We  Plan,  Design  and  Build  Banks 
complete,  including  Interior  Work, 
Decorations  and  Equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  SUGGESTIONS 
giving  us  an  idea  of  what  work  you 
have  in  mind.  This  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation. 


BANKERS  BUILDING  BUREAU,  31  & 33  East  27th  St,  New  York 


AS  BURY  PARK  TRUST  COMPANY  LAUNCHED. 

The  Asbury  Park  Trust  Company  is  the 
latest'  institution  to  enter  the  financial  field 
of  historic  old  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
With  a paid-in  capital  and  surplus*  of  $125,- 
000,  the  new  bank,  the  third  in  Asbury 
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den.  To  succeed  Mr.  Norton,  Charles  H. 
Wood  has  been  made  cashier,  Louis  Fisk, 
assistant  cashier,  Harold  W.  Scott,  teller. 
E.  J.  Doolittle  still  retains  the  office  of 
vice-president. 


Park,  began  business  in  temporary  head- 
quarters at  629  Mattison  avenue  on  July 
1.  The  trust  company  is  the  twenty-first 
banking  institution  organized  in  the  county, 
but  its  chartered  rights  give  it  the  com- 
manding position  in  the  trust  company  field. 

The  trust  company  begins  business  with 
a strong  directorate.  PN  membership  in- 
cludes not  only  the  representative  business 
and  professional  men  of  Asbury  Park,  but 
of  this  section  of  the  North  Jersey  coast. 

William  J.  Couse,  the  president,  was  a 
merchant  at  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  nine  years 
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THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  STATUTE  WITH  COPIOUS  ANNOTATIONS 
Third  and  Revised  Edition , 1908 
By  JOHN  J«  CRAWFORD,  of  the  New  York  Bar 

BY  WHOM  THE  STATUTE  WAS  DRAWN 

THE  adoption  of  this  Law  so  generally  by  the  different  States  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  important  statutes  ever  enacted  in  this  Country,  and  is  of  special 
interest  to  every  banker.  Ilardljr  any  case  now  arises  upon  a negotiable  in- 
strument, but  requires  the  application  of  some  provision  of  the  Act. 

The  standard  edition  of  the  Law  is  that  prepared  by  the  draftsman.  In  this 
THIRD  EDITION,  the  author  has  cited  upwards  of  two  hundred  new  cases , in 
which  the  statute  has  been  construed  or  applied.  This  is  the  only  book  in  which 
these  cases  are  collected.  These  are  not  only  important  in  the  states  where  they 
were  rendered,  but  Also  in  all  other  stAtes  where  the  stAtute  is  in  force . 

All  of  the  original  annotations  are  preserved.  These  are  not  merely  a digest 
and  compilation  of  cases,  but  indicate  the  decisions  and  other  sources  from  which 
the  various  provisions  of  the  statute  were  drawn.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crawford  himself,  and  many  of  them  are  his  original  notes  to  the  draft  of  the  Act 
submitted  to  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniformity  of  Laws. 

A specially  important  feature  is  that  the  notes  poiut  out  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  law. 


CRAWFORD’S  ANNOTATED  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW,  {Third  Edition,  J908) 

Is  a neat  octavo  volume,  bound  in  law  canvas.  Price  $3.00  net,  but  sent  by 
mAil  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount . 
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ago.  Coming  to  Asbury  Park  he  entered 
the  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  Bank, 
but  resigned  five  years  later  to  become 
treasurer  of  the  Asbury  Park  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  an  office  he  still  holds. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Manasquan  suspended,  Mr.  Couse, 
at  the  request  of  Manasquan  business  men, 
undertook  the  organization  of  a new  bank, 
which  was  successfully  launched  some 
months  later  as  the  Manasquan  National 
Bank.  He  was  made  a director  and  is  still 
on  the  board. 

The  vice-president  of  the  new  institution 
is  Lee  W.  Berry,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad  Com- 
pany, having  succeeded  the  late  Senator 
Rufus  Blodgett  last  year.  Mr.  Berry  lives 
here  and  has  become  actively  identified  with 
the  city’s  every  interest.  Mr.  Berry  was 
born  in  Illinois  and  has  been  a railroad 
man  all  his  life.  He  began  as  a telegraph 
operator  with  the  C..  B.  and  Q.,  later  goinsr 
to  the  Clover  Leaf  at  Frankford,  Inrl. 
When  elected  to  the  superintendenev  of  the 
New'  York  and  Long  Branch,  Mr.  Berrv 
held  a similar  position  with  the  Ixdiigh  anil 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer,  Francis  A. 
Schilling,  left  the  Irving  Savings  Institution 
of  New'  York  two  years  ago  to  assist  in  the 
organization  and  become  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Ramsey,  N.  J.  He 
had  been  with  the  New'  York  institution  for 
four  years,  having  served  in  various  de- 
partments. William  C.  Rogers,  the  assist- 
ant treasurer,  had  been  for  six  years  cash- 
ier and  accountant  for  the  coast  branch  of 
Swift  & Co. 

Beisdes  Mr.  Couse  and  Mr.  Bern'  th~ 
board  of  directors  includes  Frank  Durand, 
senior  member  of  the  local  law’  firm  of 
Durand,  Ivins  & Carton,  one  of  the  best- 
known  law  firms  in  this  section  of  the  State; 
former  County  Commissioner  Howard  D. 
T^Roy  of  this  citv;  William  Marshall,  pres- 
ident of  the  Anglo-American  Varnish  Com- 
pany of  Newark,  a resident  of  this  city;  L. 
Carbury  Ritchie  of  Spring  Lake,  interested 


with  his  father-in-law',  Martin  Maloney,  in 
the  Coast  Gas  Company,  and  president  of 
the  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Gas  Company;  Albert 
Robbins,  a local  real  estate  and  insurance 
broker,  and  George  A.  Smock,  president  of 
the  Buchanon  and  Smock  Lumber  Com- 
pany  of  Asbury  Park. 

Asbury  Park  has  a winter  population  of 
10,150,  according  to  the  last  census.  The 
continuous  chain  of  towms  from  Long 
Branch,  eight  miles  north  to  Spring  Lake,  a 
like  distance  south  of  here,  has  a winter 
population  of  35,000.  The  last  statements 


Francis  A.  Schilling 

SECRETARY-TRE  \SCRKR.  ASIK'RY  PARK  TRUST 
COMPANY,  ASBURY  PARK,  X.  J. 
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Foreign  Investors 


Our  continued  prosperity  depends  upon  access 
to  the  world’s  supply  of  capital. 

This  we  cannot  have  unless  the  foreign  investor 
has  confidence  in  our  business  methods  and  the  fair- 
ness of  our  laws  relating  to  railroads  and  industrial 
corporations. 

How  we  may  counteract  the  influences  to  un- 
dermine this  confidence  is  described  in  the  new 
book — 

Confidence,  or  National  Suicide  ? 

By  Arthur  E.  Stilwell 

(President  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway) 


Othmr  Fmaturma  of  Intmrint  arm 

1.  Are  You  a Lion  or  a Zebra? 

2.  The  Great  Northern  and  Jas.  J.  Hill 

3.  The  Remedy  for  Bad  Times 

4.  The  Apaches  of  Finance 

5.  “Grabitis”  or  the  National  Disease? 

6.  The  American  Legion  of  Honor 
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of  the  twenty  banks  doing  business  in  Mon- 
mouth County  showed  total  resources  of 
$15,031*24-0,  and  of  this  amount  more  than 
$3,000,000  is  divided  between  the  two  local 
banks. 

So  assured  are  Asburv  Park  business 
men  of  the  field  for  a trust  company  in  the 
city  and  county,  that  Mr.  Couse  could  have 
subscribed  the  stock  among  fifteen  men.  It 
was  distributed  among  a large  number  of 
shareholders,  however. 


COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HOUSTON. 

At  the  close  of  business,  June  7,  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Houston, 
Texas,  reported  loans  and  discounts  of  $9,- 
551,786;  surplus  of  $500,000;  net  undivided 
profits  of  $96,944;  total  deposits  of  $4, 471,557, 
and  total  resources  of  $6,067,802. 


TO  RIVAL  BIGGEST  BAXK. 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Hibernian 
Bank  would  give  Chicago  an  institution 
rivaling  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  in  the  amount  of  its  deposits.  The 
former,  which  is  the  result  of  the  merger 
of  the  Continental  and  Commercial,  is  al- 
ready the  second  in  size  In  the  United 
States.  Before  the  consolidation  w'as  ef- 
fected the  First  National  was  the  largest 
bank  in  Chicago,  with  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  deposits.  Now  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  has  $176,453,677,  just  ahead  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  with  $176,313,174. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  time  of  the  last  bank 
call  on  June  7.  The  deposits  of  the  City 
National  at  that  time  were  $238,986,68 i. 
The  Hibernian  Bank  has  deposits  of  $26,- 
500,517.  With  the  addition  of  this  sum  and 
the  deposits  of  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the  con- 
solidated institution  would  have  $223360,- 
199,  or  within  $15,000,000  of  the  National 
City. 


JOLTET,  ILLINOIS,  BANKS  COMBINED. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Joliet,  111., 
with  its  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over 
£27.5,000,  and  the  Citizens’  National  Bank, 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  $125,000,  have 


been  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Joliet,  with  a combined 
capital  and  surplus  of  over  $400,000,  assets 
of  over  $3,500,000  and  deposits  of  over 
$3,000,000. 

All  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Citizens’  National  have  been  retained  in  the 
combination,  the  complete  list  of  officers 
l>eing  as  follows:  President,  George  Wood- 
ruff ; vice-presidents,  F.  W.  Woodruff,  A. 
H.  Wagner,  W.  D.  Moore,  John  K.  Bush; 
cashier,  Henry  O.  Williams;  assistant  cash- 
ier, A.  J.  Stoos;  secretary,  George  Erb. 

The  consolidated  First  National  will  be 
the  largest  bank  in  Northern  Illinois,  out- 
side Chicago,  and  indeed  the  third  largest 
in  the  entire  State  outside  the  metropolis. 
It  has  for  a long  time  been  arranging  re- 
lations that  will  make  the  institution  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  really  great  banks  of 
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Sixty-Fifth  Anniversary  Number 

OF  THE 

Bankers  Magazine 


THffi  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will  shortly  issue  a 
special  number  to  commemorate  the  sixty -fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine  in  Balti- 
more in  1S4G. 

In  this  day  of  short-lived  publications,  we  believe  that 
a record  of  sixty-five  years  of  steady  growth  on  the  part 
of  a magazine  is  an  achievement  well  worth  marking 
in  a special  way. 

While  our  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  Number,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  excellent  regular  features  of  the 
magazine,  will  contain  several  strong  and  interesting 
special  articles,  it  will  not  be  overloaded  as  special 
issues  so  often  are. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  anniversary 
number  will  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States  to  wrhat  the  magazine  is  doing  (1) 
for  sound  currency,  sound  banking  and  sound  finance  ; 
(2)  and  in  pointing  out  to  banks  ways  for  insuring 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  management  and 
in  adding  to  their  business  and  profits. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  place  a copy  of  the  Sixty - 
fifth  Anniversary  Number  in  the  hands  of  every  banker 
in  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  distribution  of  the  20,000  guaranteed  circulation  of 
this  number  is  showm  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Bankers  Pnblishing  Company,  253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD  SSScftfty? 

140  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Plans.  Specifications  and  Superintendence  of  Construction.  15  Years'  Experience 


tKe  country  and  the  officers  expect  that  it 
will  wield  among  them  an  influence  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  Joliet. 

Besides  the  retention  of  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  two  banks,  the  directors 
of  both  are  to  be  retained  in  the  new  di- 
rectorate, which  will  be  as  follows:  Georg" 
Woodruff,  F.  W.  Woodruff,  Ribert  Pilcher, 
James  Lyons,  J.  C.  Beattie,  M.  W.  Cushing, 
Andrew  H.  Wagner,  William  D.  Moore, 
John  K.  Bush,  J.  E.  Bush.  G.  W.  Bush. 

Robert  W.  Pilcher  will  be  chairman  of 
the  discount  committee  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

All  the  stockholders  of  the  Citizens’  ex- 
change their  stock  and  become  stockholders 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  June  7 this 
well-known  bank  rendered  an  exceptionally 
good  statement  capitalized  for  $1,000,000. 
It  has  a like  amount  of  surplus,  undivided 
profits  of  $170,882,000,  individual  deposits 
of  $0.0.57,389,  and  total  deposits  of  $7,741,- 
984.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond was  established  in  1805  and  has  been 
continually  building  up  a reputation  for 
fair  and  conservative  dealing. 


Mr.  Gunn  is  a graduate  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  has  served  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
New  Haven  county  and  as  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  Milford,  w'here  he  resides. 


George  M.  Gunn 


GOTHAM  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Frederick  Fowler,  formerly  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  County  National 
Bank,  has  just  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Gotham  National  Bank,  at  Colum- 
bus circle  and  Fiftv-eight  street.  Mr. 
Fowler  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
New  York  County  National  in  1907  to  be- 
come a vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company  of 
Memphis.  He  had  previously  been  confi- 
dential assistant  to  James  Stillman  when 
the  National  City  Bank  wras  under  the  lat- 
ter’s driection  as  president.  The  Gotham 
National  liegan  business  a little  over  a year 
ago  (in  April,  1910)  and  its  deposits  are 
now*  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 


NATION  VI  TRADESMENS  BANK  OF  NEW  II A VEX, 
CONN. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Tradesmens  Bank  of  New* 
Haven,  George  M.  Gunn  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  that  institution,  to  succeed 
Warren  A.  Spalding,  deceased. 

i u 


He  has  also  served  many  terms  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  is  well  knowm  throughout 
the  State  in  legal,  political,  business  and 
banking  circles. 

The  record  of  the  Tradesmens  Bank  has 
been  one  of  steady  progress.  The  March  7 
statement  shows  capital  of  $300,000;  sur- 
plus and  profits  of  $197,385;  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  $1,209,480;  deposits,  $1,544,177, 
and  cash  and  reserve  of  $612,220. 


FIRST  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 
ENLARGES  QUARTERS. 

The  growth  of  its  trust  business  has  com- 
pelled the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
to  prepare  new  and  enlarged  quarters  for 
its  trust  department,  located  on  the  street 
floor  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  First 
National  Bank  building,  with  a direct  en- 
trance on  Dearborn  street  and  entrances 
from  the  bond  and  savings  departments  and 
the  lobby  of  the  building.  This  new'  space, 
occupying  nearly  the  entire  north  half  of 
the  Dearborn  street  vide  of  the  building. 
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has  been  arranged  and  equipjied  with  every 
modem  facility  for  the.  transaction  of  trust 
business  and  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  bank’s  customers.  The  lobby  and 
customers*  waiting  room  of  the  new  de- 
partment are  fitted  in  marble  and  bronze 
and  the  officers’  quarters  and  customers’ 
consultation  room  in  mahogany. 

The  growth  of  trust  business  in  Chicago 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  First 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  which  is  directly 
controlled  bv  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  with  J.  B.  Forgan  as  president. 
The  First  National  has  at  the  present  time 
deposits  of  $116,947,742.  Its  trust  depart- 
ment was  started  at  the  time  of  the  bank’s 
organization  in  1903,  but  soon  outgrew  its 
quarters  and  several  years  ago  required 
the  enlargement  of  the  banking  offices  for 
its  accommodation.  It  was  thought  at  that 
time  the  new  space  would  be  sufficient  to 
acommodate  its  needs  for  a number  of 
years,  but  the  large  and  varied  business  of 
a fiduciary  character  entrusted  to  it  has 
necessitated  the  present  removal  of  this  de- 
partment. 


IOWA  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DAVENPORT. 

Charles  Shuler,  the  prominent  Davenport 
capitalist  and  coal  mine  operator,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa  National 
Bank,  to  succeed  J.  E.  Burmeister,  recently 
resigned  on  account  of  ill*  health.  Mr.  Shu- 
ler has  had  an  extensive  and  successful 
business  career  which  will  sene  him  well  in 
hi>  new  position.  Fourteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Shuler  moved  to  Davenport  with  his  family, 
and  from  this  point  has  directed  his  large 
mining  interests  in  the  Illinois  coal  fields. 
Severn!  years  ago  he  built  a palatial  home 
at  F.ast  River  and  Mississippi  avenue,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  tri-cities. 


HARRIS  TRIST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  CHIC  AGO. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  John  S.  Brock^mit,  formerly 


cashier  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  elected  cashier  to 
succeed  Frank  R.  Elliott,  who  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  treasurer.  Howard  W, 
Fenton,  who  for  some  months  has  served  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  vice-president  and 


J.  S.  Biioeksmit 

NEW  CASHIER  HARRIS  TR  1ST  AND  SAVINGS 
BANK,  CHICAGO. 
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Modern  Banking  Methods 


By  A,  R.  BARRETT 

FIFTH  EDITION 


A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Organization  and 
Management  of  a Bank  — illustrated  with  over  200 
improved  forms  of  bank  books  and  records,  filled  out  „ 
to  represent  actual  transactions. 

The  duties  of  the  respective  officers  of  a bank  are 
fully  set  forth,  and  the  workings  of  every  department 
clearly  explained. 

Methods  of  Bank  Accounting,  designed  to  insure 
clearness,  economy  and  safety  constitute  a leading 
feature  of  this  valuable  work. 

Profitable  and  Progressive  Banking  demands  a 
knowledge  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  systems  of 
conducting  the  bank’s  operations  — a knowledge  that 
may  be  acquired  from  this  book. 

“ Modern  Banking  Methods”  has  been  adopted  as 
the  text-book  on  practical  banking  in  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Bank  i 

Clerks. 

Modern  Banking  Methods  contains  325  octavo 
pages;  bound  in  buckram,  price,  carriage  prepaid,  $4 
a copy. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Company 

PUBLISUEllS 

253  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

A Complete  Catalogue  ol  Books  tor  Bankers  sent  on  request 
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Safe  Deposit  Advertising 

is  the  tiile  of  a new  chapter  in  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Fourth 
Edition  of  “Pushing  Your  Businiss.”  t he  standard  textbook  of 
financial  advertising  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  w hich  has  just  bet  u issued 
from  the  press. 

The  new  edition  of 

“Pushing  Your  Business” 

contains  197  pages  and  75  illustrations.  It  is  a practical  working 
guide  for  all  advertisers.  The  titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  are  ns 
follows:  “The  Technical  Foundat’on,”  “Adveitising  Mediums,” 

“ Booklets  and  House  Organs,”  “ Advertising  a Commercial  Bank,” 

“ Savings  Bank  Advertising.”  14  T-ust  Company  Advertising,”  “ Safe 
Deposit  Advertising,”  “Investment  Advertising.”  “Real  Estate  Adver- 
tising,” “ Insurance  Advertising,”  and  “Effective  Business  Letters” 

Cloth  bound,  Price  $1.25,  postage  prepaid 
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treasurer,  continues  in  the  position  of  vice- 
president. 

At  the  same  meeting  $250,000  was  car- 
ried from  the  undivided  profits  to  the  sur- 
plus account,  making  the  surplus  $1,500,000. 
The  stock  will  be  increased  shortly  from 
$1 ,250,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  bank  was  in- 
corporated early  in  1907  with  a capital  of 
$1 ,250,000  and  a surplus  of  $250,000;  thus 
the  bank  in  approximately  four  years  has 
earned  a surplus  equivalent  to  its  original 
capital. 


stock  will  be  taken  by  the  present  stock- 
holders in  the  proportion  of  one  share  of 
new  stock  for  every  three  shares  of  old 
stock  owned.  The  growth  of  the  Atlantic 
National  under  its  present  management  is 
showm  by  an  increase  in  deposits  from 
$250,000  to  the  present  total  of  over  $2,- 
500,000,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  capital 
will  enable  the  bank  to  furnish  increased 
protection  to  its  depositors  and  care  for  a 
still  larger  business. 


DIAMOND  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

At  the  commencement  of  business  June 
7,  the  Diamond  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, now*  in  its  thirty-sixth  year,  has 
total  resources  of  $7,999,874;  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  $1,620,330,  and  deposits 
of  $5,474,903.  The  Diamond  Savings  Bank, 
affiliated  with  the  Diamond  National,  has 
deposits  of  $1,364,530. 


ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  INCREASES  CAPITAL. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
tif  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the 
capita]  stock  of  the  bank  from  $225,000  to 
$300,000.  It  Is  expected  that  all  the  new 


CANADIAN  NOTES 


VICE-PRESIDENT  BANK  OF  IIOCHELAGA  RESIGNS. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga 
have  accepted  with  great  regret  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Robert  Bickerdike,  M.  P.,  as 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  bank, 
who  leaves  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
new*  International  Bank  of  Canada.  No 
action  was  taken  in  appointing  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Mr.  Robert  Bickerdike  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  Montreal  financial  cir- 
cles. He  is  also  prominent  in  Federal  poli- 
tics. He  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
organized  the  Dominion  Abattoir  and  Stock 
Yards  Company  and  also  the  Dominion 
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The  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 

A BOOK  FROM  WHICH  THE  MAN  WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  CAN  POST  HIMSELF 


A short,  practical  treatise  on  foreign  exchange  designed  to  supply  the  need  for  a 
book  from  which  a working  knowledge  of  Foreign  Exchange  can  readily  be  obtained. 
Carefully  avoiding  technicalities  and  confusing  terms,  the  author  explains  his  subject 
in  language  so  simple  and  plain  that  it  can  be  understood  by  everybody. 

Why  exchange  rises  and  falls  as  it  does,  what  can  be  read  from  its  movements 
and  how  merchants  and  bankers  take  advantage  of  them,  the  effect  that  these  move- 
ments exert  on  the  other  markets — these  and  like  questions  are  taken  up  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  The  second  part  describes  intimately  the  practical  operation  of 
exchange  and  the  exchange  markets,  and  contains  special  chapters  on  arbitrage.  In- 
ternational trading  in  securities,  the  financing  of  export  and  imports,  gold  shipments, 
and  other  important  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  happy  combination  of  a thorough,  practical  training  In  foreign  exchange  and 
long  experience  in  lecturing  on  the  subject  at  New  York  University,  has  made  It 
possible  for  the  author  to  plan  and  write  his  book  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  of  a 
great  value  both  to  the  practical  business  man  and  the  student. 

PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 
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A NOTABLE  BOOK 

The  Economic  Causes  of 
Great  Fortunes 

By  ANNA  YOUNGMAN 


Thi-t  is  a thorough  study  of  this  Important  subject.  Miss  Young- 
man,  who  is  connected  with  the  department  of  economics  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  given  her  subject  careful  study  and  close 
research.  Her  book  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all 
students  of  economic  subjects. 

The  New  York  “Times"  said  editorially:  “There  is  noth- 
ing feminine  about  this  book.  Dr.  Youngman  may  take 
her  seat  beside  Ida  Tarbell,  who  knows  how  to  impress 
herself  upon  her  times  even  without  voting.” 

“The  Nation”,  May  11,  1910,  said:  “Marked  by  intellectu- 
al balance  in  discussion  and  judicial  care  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts.” 

The  book  is  issued  in  attractive  and  readable  form,  making  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  title  in  gold.  The 
price  is  $1.50  net. 
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advertising,  we  would  be  glad  to  send  interesting 
printed  matter  descriptive  of  our 

Bank  Advertising  Preparation  Service 

We  are  fully  equipped  to  help  any  financial  insti- 
tution to  advertise  in  a dignified  but  resultful 
manner. 
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Write  for  particulars  now. 
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Live  Stock  Association.  He  is  president  of 
the  Live  Stock  Assurance  Company  and 
has  been  promoter  and  president  of  the 
Standard  Light  and  Power  Company,  the 
Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Rapids  Tour- 
ist Line.  He  has  officiated  as  president  of 
the  Montreal  and  Great  Lakes  Steamship 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Robert  Bicker- 
dike  Company,  Ltd.;  as  vice-president  of 
the  Hochelaga  Bank,  president  of  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Western  Hospital. 

Mr.^  Bickerdike  has  been,  and  still  is, 
director*  in  a large  number  of  companies, 
including  the  Canadian  Marconi  Wireless, 
Western  and  British  American  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  the  Imperial 
Gaurantee  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany, former  member  of  the  Montreal  Har- 
bor Commission,  life  governor  of  the  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital. 


TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Public  confidence  in  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Trusts  Corporation  is  w’ell  shown  by 
the  growth  in  the  assets  committed  to  its 
care  during  the  last  ten  vears:  In  1900  the 
assets  totaled  $14,846,902;*  in  1901,  $18,900,- 
090;  in  1902,  $18,694,802;  in  1903,  $19,746,- 
327;  in  1904,  $21,307,267;  in  1905,  $27,718,456 ; 
in  1906,  $29^73,667;  in  1907,  $31,440,033;  in 


1908,  $33,635,066;  in  1909,  $36,271,329;  in 
1910,  $39,895,514.  During  this  period  very 
large  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  beneficiar- 
ies of  estates  in  the  care  of  the  corporation. 


LA  EAXQUK  NATION  ALE  INCREASES  ITS  CAPITAL. 

The  stockholders  of  La  Banque  Nationale 
of  Quebec  on  May  17  approved  a proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  authorized  capital  from 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  annual  report 
for  the  year  which  has  just  closed  shows 
profits  of  $262,513,  which  with  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year  of 
$26,014,  makes  a total  sum  of  $288,527 
available  for  distribution.  This  was  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  Dividends  took  $140,000; 
pension  fund,  $5,000;  reserve  fund  $100,000; 
leaving  a balance  at  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  of  $43,527.  The  hank  has  over  $5,000,- 
000  of  quickly  available  assets  forming  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  total  liabili- 
ties to  the  public.  The  total  assets  of  the 
bank  stand  at  $17,7  41,000.  The  present 
paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  stands  at  $2,- 
000,000  and  the  reserve  fund  at  $1,300,000. 
The  directors  have  been  authorized  to  in- 
crease the  capital  by  $3,000,000.  The  show- 
ing made  by  this  bank  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, the  past  year  being  the  best  in  its 
history. 
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A HANDY  BOOK  FOR  BANKERS 

NOW 

The  full  text,  indexed,  of 

The  Aldrich  Plan  for 
Banking  Legislation 

To  meet  the  great  demand  on  the  part  of  bankers  and 
financiers  for  an  authentic  and  convenient  copy  of  the  plan  for 
improving  our  banking  system  submitted  to  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  by  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  chairman,  this 
company  has  just  issued 

The  Bankers  Handy  Series  VI. 

WITH  THE  ABOVE  TITLE 

There  is  going  to  be  a great  deal  of  discussion  in  finan- 
cial circles  during  the  coming  months  concerning  “The  Reserve 
Association  of  America."  With  this  book  at  hand,  bankers, 
financiers  and  students  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  vastly 
important  subject  understandingly. 

Printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  with  a copious 
index,  this  book  is  just  what  everybody  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject will  want. 

Bound  in  Boards 

Price,  50  Cents,  postpaid 
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It  Will  Pay  You  to  Know 
About  the  Inheritance  Tax 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  under  certain  conditions  an  estate 
may  have  to  pay  full  taxes  on  the  same  securities  to  four 
different  States,  and  the  rate  sometimes  reaches  25  per  cent.  ? 

“ Inheritance  Taxes  for  Investors” 

By  HUGH  BANCROFT 

{Of  the  Maxmchunelt#  Ban 

Gives  Practical  Notes  on  the  Inheritance  Tax  Laws  of  Each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  with  Particular  Reference  to  their  Applica- 
tion to  Non-Resident  Investors,  including  an  Up-to-Date  Abstract  of 
the  Statutes  in  Every  State,  and  Comments  on  their  Practical  Operation, 
with  References  to  the  More  Important  Decisions. 

The  book  includes  a chapter  on  Canada  and  a list  of  some  five  hun- 
dred corporations,  giving  the  State  where  organized  and  the  exchange 
where  hs  ed. 

Cloth,  140  pages.  Price,  post-paid,  $1 

Save  money  for  yourself  and  the  estates  in  your  charge  by 
getting  a copy  of  this  book  now 
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BAXQUE  INTERNATIONALE  DU  CANADA. 

The  Banquc  Internationale  du  Canada, 
which  expects  to  open  its  doors  at  the  head 
office  in  Montreal,  about  July  3,  will  see 
another  institution  of  gigantic  proportions 
enter  the  banking  world. 

The  new  bank  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1 0,000,000,  which  has  been  already  over- 
subscribed. A majority  of  the  stockhold- 
ers are  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  but  amongst  the 
names  of  Canadian  shareholders  will  be 
found  the  foremost  business  men  of  the 
I>ominion. 

The  moving  spirit  has  been  Mr.  Rudolphe 
Forget,  M.  P.,  the  well-known  financier  of 
Montreal,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  he  will  he  elected  president  at  the  in- 
augural meeting  of  shareholders,  which 
takes  place  in  that  city  on  the  twenty-sixth 
Inst. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Forgot  in  the  entei- 
prise  arc  such  gentlemen  as  Robert  Bicker- 
dike,  Esq.,  M.  P..  for  twentv  years  vice- 
president  of  the  Hochelaga  Bank;  Mr.  J. 
X.  Greenshields,  K.  C. ; Sir  George  Gar- 
nean  ('Quebec),  Hon.  L.  O.  Taillon,  and 
three  or  four  representatives  of  the  foreign 
shareholders. 

The  institution  will  be  international  hi 
character  as  well  as  in  name,  and  will  open 


branches  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Cana- 
da, and  also  in  Paris. 

A full  and  complete  list  of  correspond- 
ents has  already  been  secured,  amongst 
which  will  be  found  many  of  our  foremost 
banks. 


CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE. 

This  important  Canadian  bank  has  de- 
termined to  make  an  issue  of  40,000  new 
shares  of  $50  each.  Its  action  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  beginning  of  1905,  when  the 
last  new  issue  of  capital  was  made,  the  de- 
posits have  risen  from  about  $72,000,000  to 
about  $130,000,000  and  the  total  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  has  grown  from  $91,000,000  to 
$150,000,000.  V hank  of  the  size  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  is  bound  from 
time  to  lime  to  increase  its  capital  to  me^t 
the  growing  demands  of  its  business.  The 
reserve  has  certainly  been  steadily  increased 
of  late,  so  that  it  now  reaches  $8,000,000, 
but,  of  course,  the  present  issue  will  in- 
volve a further  increase  in  this  fund.  The 
new  shares  are  to  be  issued  at  a premium  of 
$ to  each,  producing  a total  sum  of  $1,000,- 
000,  which  will  he  added  to  the  reserve. 
The  position  will  then  he  that  the  paid-up 
capital  will  amount  to  $12,000,000  and  the 
reserve  to  $9,000,000.  As  the  new  shares  are 
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bound  to  be  issued  to  the  shareholders,  they 
will  receive  one  new  share  for  every  five 
held,  and  the  price  of  issue,  including  the 
premium  is  equal  to  about  £18  per  share, 
now  quoted  in  the  market  at  about  £24 
per  share.  The  profit  on  subscription  is 
therefore  important,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  shares  have  risen  to  some  extent 
since  the  announcement  of  the  issue — a 
movement  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  Canadian  Bank  Act 
the  bank  is  unable  to  issue  fractions  of 
shares,  and  accordingly  shareholders,  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  their  full  allotment,  must 
bring  their  holdings  up  to  five  shares  or 
multiples  of  that  number. 


IMPERIAL  bank's  FINE  FIGURES. 

The  Imperial  Bank  earned  last  year  over 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  the  net 
profits  for  the  year  being  $841,692,  exclusive 
of  the  $769,559  which  the  bank  received  as 
premium  on  its  new  capital  stock. 

The  recent  annual  meeting  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  bank 
was  the  best  in  its  history.  For  the  past 
year  the  net  profits  were  $139,000  in  excess 
of  the  profits  for  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

Other  evidences  of  the  bank's  prosperity 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  increased  its 
dividend  during  the  year,  that  its  note  cir- 
culation increased  by  $650,000,  its  deposits 


by  over  $4,000,000,  and  its  total  assets  by 
nearly  $7,500,000. 

The  bank  is  particularly  strong  in  specie 
and  Dominion  notes,  these  totalling 

over  $10,000,000.  Other  quickly  available 

assets  total  over  $18,000,000,  so  that  the 
bank  has  altogether  over  $28,315,000  in 
quickly  available  assets.  The  total  assets  of 
the  bank  now  stand  at  $63,710,000. 


BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

During  1910  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
obtained  authority  in  the  regular  way  from 
the  Treasury  Board  at  Ottawa  to  increase 
its  authorized  capital  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  On  December  13,  1910,  the  board 
passed  a resolution  alloting  $1,000,000  of 
the  $2,000,000  increase  to  the  shareholders 
us  of  record  on  that  date  and  fixed  the  issue 
price  at  $268  a share.  According  to  the 
Canadian  banking  laws,  shareholders  have 
six  months  after  notices  are  mailed  to  them 
in  which  to  decide  whether  they  will  take 
up  their  allotment  or  not.  The  six  months 
expired  on  June  21,  and  of  the  $1,000,000 
alloted,  88.82  per  cent,  of  the  stock  has 
l>een  taken  up,  and  a large  proportion  of 
this  paid  in  full  on  subscription.  Share- 
holders who  have  not  paid  up  their  stock 
on  taking  up  their  allotment  will  be  called, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
banking  laws,  and  will  have  pay  ten  calls 
of  $26.80  per  share,  the  first  of  such  calls 
maturing  on  August  1 next,  and  thereafter 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  thirty  days. 


EMPLOYEES*  PENSION  FUND 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
. the  Northwestern  National  Bank  and 
the  Minnesota  Loan  & Trust  Com- 
pany, both  of  Minneapolis,  joined  with 
their  officers  and  employees  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fund  to  be  known  as  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank  Pension 
Fund. 

The  fund  consists  of  contributions  made 
by  the  members  (the  amount  being  a small 
percentage  of  each  member’s  yearly  sal- 
ary), and  contributions  from  the  bank  and 
trust  company,  the  amounts  of  which  bear 
a definite  relation  to  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  members. 

The  moneys  contributed  are  in  the  care 


of  a board  of  trustees  who  have  charge  of 
their  investment  and  proper  application  to 
the  uses  for  which  the  pension  fund  was 
founded.  These  uses  are,  in  brief,  to  care 
for  officers  or  employees  of  either  institu- 
tion in  case  of  disability  or  accident,  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  their  dependents 
in  case  of  death,  and  to  provide  an  old  age 
annuity  for  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  and  who  may  retire  in 
security  when  too  old  for  energetic  employ- 
ment. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  are  elected  an- 
nually from  tlte  directorates  of  the  bank 
and  trust  company  and  from  the  members. 


BANKS  CLOSED  OR  IN  LIQUIDATION 


ILLINOIS. 

Albany — First  National  Bank;  In  voluntary 
liquidation,  June  7. 

KENTUCKY. 

Uniontown — First  National  Bank;  in  vol- 
untary liquidation,  May  10. 

Bowling  Green — Bowling  Green  National 
Bank;  In  voluntary  liquidation.  May  31. 


OHIO. 

Cadiz — Farmers  & Mechanics  National 
Bank;  in  voluntary  liquidation,  Mlay  29. 

Loveland — First  National  Bank;  in  volun- 
tary liquidation,  May  25. 

TEXAS. 

Tioga— First  National  Bank;  In  voluntary 
liquidation,  May  12. 

Texas — Jester  National  Bank;  in  voluntary 
liquidation,  May  23. 
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COMBINATIONS  IN  BANKING 


p'lLLED  with  that  fresh  enthusiasm 
A which  not  infrequently  character- 
ises the  newcomer  into  the  political 
field.  Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey, 
in  one  of  the  addresses  recently  made 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  ventured  to  hint 
very  briefly  that  we  are  threatened  in 
this  country  by  a combination  of  credit 
institutions,  and  he  warned  us  against 
the  dangers  of  a combination  of  this 
kind. 

A New  York  newspaper  that  has 
greatly  admired  the  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernor at  once  took  him  to  task  for  say- 
ing anything  so  jejune,  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  really  must  never  again 
.say  anything  so  silly  if  he  expected 
.seriously  to  be  considered  as  a Presi- 
dential possibility.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  Governor  meekly  accepted  his 
mentor's  counsel. 

Speaking  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on 
Independence  Day,  President  Charles 
y\T.  Eliot  of  Harvard  also  counselled 
against  the  dangers  of  combinations  of 
credit.  President  Eliot  has  a way  of 
saying  what  he  thinks,  and  perhaps 
having  no  political  axes  to  grind,  it  will 
be  pretty  hard  to  make  him  keep  still. 

Do  such  combinations  exist  already? 
And  if  so,  are  they  dangerous? 

Observers  of  banking  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  can  not  have  failed  to 
notice  that  in  certain  matters  a group 
of  banks  will  always  act  together.  In 
the  larger  cities  there  may  be  several 
of  these  groups.  It  is  rare — probably 

i 


unknown — to  see  the  banks  all  acting 
in  concert  in  handling  a big  financial 
deal.  One  member  of  a certain  group 
will  not  "come  in"  to  any  particular 
transaction  unless  all  the  banks  in  the 
group  are  allowed  to  participate.  If  a 
particular  financial  enterprise  does  not 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of 
a group,  it  is  useless  to  seek  to  interest 
the  other  members — they  act  in  concert 
or  not  at  all. 

In  the  making  of  loans  the  same 
principle  apparently  applies.  Neither 
the  standing  of  the  borrower  nor  the 
quality  of  his  collateral  counts  for  any- 
thing— the  loan  simply  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  policy  of  the  group. 

It  has  been  said,  that  all  banks  in 
the  large  cities  are  not  in  the  same 
group.  It  should  be  said  also  that 
many  banks  are  in  no  group  at  all  but 
preserve  their  autonomy.  These  banks 
are  free  to  take  up  anything  that  of- 
fers safety  and  profit,  whether  it  bene- 
fits a particular  group  or  not.  They  can 
also  make  loans  to  anybody  whose  se- 
curity is  good. 

Another  form  of  combination  among 
credit  institutions  is  to  hamper  the  or- 
ganization of  competing  banks.  Power-* 
ful  financial  groups  may  combine  to 
influence  a bank  commissioner,  and  may 
even  dictate  his  appointment.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  ap- 
parent lack  of  either  State  or  national 
banks.  There  is  plenty  of  bank  com- 
petition of  every  kind. 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
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bination  of  credit  has  proceeded  to  an 
extent  as  to  be  dangerous  to  anybody 
as  yet.  The  credit  factories  seem  to 
be  turning  out  a pretty  large  grist.  The 
present  danger  to  the  country,  we 
should  say,  lies  in  the  too  free  grant- 
ing of  credit  rather  than  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  it. 

But  the  warnings  of  Governor  Wil- 
son and  President  Eliot  are  neverthe- 
less timely  and  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. Of  all  forms  of  combination 
and  monopoly  none  can  become  more 
deadly  than  a combination  of  credit. 
To  give  or  to  withhold  the  lifeblood  of 
« commerce  merely  as  it  benefits  or  in- 
jures the  investments,  enterprises  and 
interests  of  the  institutions  controlling 
the  granting  of  credit — that  would  put 
the  country's  industry  and  trade  at  the 
mercy  of  the  banks,  should  any  com- 
bination ever  become  powerful  enough 
to  exercise  a dominating  influence. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence enjoyed  by  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  banks,  instead 
of  finding  their  prosperity  in  putting 
restraints  on  the  wise  and  legitimate 
expansion  of  trade  and  industry,  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  such  expan- 
sion for  their  own  prosperity. 


tility.  He  thought  the  measure  was  so 
obviously  in  the  interest  of  sounder 
banking  and  business  conditions  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  would 
unite  in  its  support.  The  President  in 
his  speeches  has  expressed  similar 
views. 

The  differences  between  the  two 
leading  political  parties  in  recent  years 
have  been  more  in  name  than  in  prin- 
ciple, and  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans to  find  anything  to  quarrel  about. 
If  the  people  seem  to  favor  the  Aldrich 
measure,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  the  two  parties  unite  in  passing  it 
when  Congress  meets  again  in  De- 
cember. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a curious  spec- 
tacle to  the  student  of  our  political  his- 
tory to  see  the  Democrats  voting  for 
a central  bank,  but  not  more  curious 
than  other  things  witnessed  in  Congress 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  living. 


CLEARING-HOUSE  ACTIVITIES 

EW  YORK  has  finally  adopted  the 
^ example  set  by  Chicago  in  ap- 
pointing a clearing-house  examiner  to 
have  supervision  of  the  local  banks. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  by  a number 
of  other  cities  and  has  seemed  to  con- 
stitute an  admirable  form  of  inspection 
supplementary  to  the  supervision  exer- 
cised by  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  -has  urged  upon  the  national 
banks  the  propriety  of  instituting  clear- 
ing-house examination  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

The  growth  of  this  idea  and  its  dem- 
onstrated practicability  give  rise  to  the 
thought  that  the  clearing  houses  of  the 
country  have  by  no  means  reached  the 
limits  of  their  usefulness.  The  Boston 
method  of  clearing  out-of-town  checks 


POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
RESERVE  PLAN 

TKTITH  a Presidential  campaign  im- 
pending, the  political  aspects  of 
the  proposed  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation are  being  taken  into  account. 

In  his  address  before  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  Bankers' 
Association,  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  a 
member  of  the  Monetary  Commission, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  bill  for 
establishing  the  Reserve  Association 
would  not  provoke  bitter  political  hos- 
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shows  the  possibilities  of  a further  em- 
ployment of  the  clearing-house  ma- 
chinery in  a manner  that  would  result 
in  a great  saving  of  time  and  expense. 
Probably,  with  a slight  extension  of 
their  powers,  the  clearing  houses  could 
do  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
proposed  Reserve  Association  and  per- 
haps with  greater  ease  and  efficiency. 
Should  the  clearing-house  method  of 
bank  examination  become  general,  as 
now  seems  probable,  the  clearing  houses 
of  the  country  would  have  a line  on  the 
banks  that  would  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine pretty  accurately  as  to  their  con- 
ditions and  needs.  If  a form  of  practi- 
cal cooperation  were  devised  the  clear- 
ing houses,  acting  together,  could  per- 
form most  of  the  functions  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  on  the  Reserve 
Association.  Of  course,  if  the  clearing 
houses  were  endowed  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  latter,  it  would  be  merely 
a case  of  exercising  the  same  functions 
under  a different  name.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  up  a new  and  elaborate 
piece  of  machinery  could  be  avoided. 
It  might,  however,  be  a somewhat  slow 
process  for  the  clearing  houses  to  work 
out  by  experience  a method  as  effectual 
as  the  Reserve  Association  would  fur- 
nish. 


COMPLICATED  CORPORATION 
LAW 

/^URIOUS  conditions  are  met  with 
^ by  corporations  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  Recently  a well-known 
New  York  engineering  firm,  having  a 
contract  for  certain  work  in  Iowa,  was 
compelled,  in  order  to  escape  burden- 
some taxation,  to  take  out  a special 
charter.  The  firm  referred  to  does 
business  under  a New  Jersey  charter, 
and  has  a capital  of  $8,000,000.  It 
seems  that  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  many 
other  States,  taxes  corporations  on  the 
basis  of  their  capital  stock.  Thus  the 
firm  referred  to,  doing  the  work  under 
its  New  Jersey  charter,  would  be  taxed 


on  the  basis  of  its  $8,000,000  capital. 
To  avoid  this  tax,  a special  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  the  capital  fixed  at  $10,000.  So 
the  work  will  actually  be  done  by  the 
same  firm,  but  the  smaller  capital 
named  in  the  Delaware  charter  will  re- 
sult in  a great  saving  in  taxation. 

Officers  of  corporations  doing  an 
inter-State  business  are  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  encountered  whenever  a 
new  State  is  entered.  Not  only  must 
onerous  taxes  be  paid,  or  evaded  by 
subterfuges  of  various  kinds,  but  com- 
plex and  irritating  conditions  have  to 
be  complied  with  before  a corporation 
is  permitted  to  do  business.  Under  the 
guise  of  a franchise  tax,  foreign  corpo- 
rations are  virtually  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  inter-State 
commerce,  and  their  business  hampered 
by  legal  restrictions  often  originating 
more  in  a spirit  of  hostility  than  in  a 
desire  to  protect  the  public.  These  re- 
strictions not  infrequently  tend  to 
create  a monopoly  by  shutting  out  the 
competition  that  would  follow  if  the 
corporations  of  other  States  were  given 
a fair  field. 

While  many  sound  objections  may 
be  urged  against  a Federal  incorpora- 
tion law,  perhaps  the  corporations  may 
be  driven  to  ask  for  it  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, to  protect  themselves  against  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  numerous  State 
governments. 

When  a man  can  do  business  in  New 
York  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  can  reach  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  in  time  for  business  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  when  one  may  sit  in  an 
office  and  talk  with  a customer  a thou- 
sand miles  distant,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fast  railway  train  and  the  telephone 
have  obliterated  State  lines,  so  far  as 
business  is  concerned.  But  State  legis- 
latures have  failed  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  fact. 

WTiile  the  corporations  must  expect 
to  pay  reasonable  taxes  and  to  submit 
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to  such  conditions  as  may  be  essential 
to  afford  protection  to  the  public,  they 
certainly  have  just  grounds  for  resent- 
ment in  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  exactions  imposed  by  half  a hun- 
dred States. 

JACOB'S  VOICE,  BUT  ESAU'S 
HAND 

ppINDING  that  Mr.  Aldrich's  name 
in  connection  with  the  proposed 
National  Reserve  Association  does  not 
call  forth  any  great  degree  of  popular 
enthusiasm  for  that  measure,  it  is  now 
proposed  in  certain  quarters  to  elimi- 
nate the  ex-Senator’s  name  from  the 
scheme  entirely.  This  moves  the  New 
York  “Sun”  to  make  the  following 
protest : 

“It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  enjoy  that  sort 
of  popular  affection  which  is  lavished 
on  such  statesmen  as  the  Hon.  Jeff 
Davis,  the  Hon.  Battle  Bob  and  the 
Hon.  James  Edgar  Martine.  His 
public  career  has  included  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  coveted  such  distinc- 
tion. Yet  he  has  been  recognized  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  ability,  wide  ex- 
perience and  superior  mental  powers, 
as  such  powers  are  revealed  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
American  public  opinion  has  sunk  so 
low  as  to  reject  a plan  of  currency  and 
banking  reform,  not  on  its  merits,  but 
merely  because  of  a name?” 

As  the  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress blindly  put  the  banking  reform 
scheme  into  Mr.  Aldrich's  keeping,  it 
does  seem  a trifle  inconsistent  now  to 
try  to  throw  him  overboard  after  he 
has  brought  forth  a measure  that  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  bankers  of 
the  country.  Besides,  everybody  knows 
now  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Re- 
serve Association  plan,  and  to  call  it 
by  some  other  name  will  deceive  no- 
body. It  would  be  the  voice  of  Jacob 
but  the  hand  of  Esau. 


RISE  IN  PRICES 

J^IKE  the  thermometer,  prices  have 
continued  of  late  to  show  a de- 
cidedly rising  tendency.  Of  course, 
anybody  by  denouncing  the  farmer  be- 
due  to  the  exactions  of  the  trusts.  But 
a careful  examination  of  the  compara- 
tive advances  of  different  commodities 
will  show'  that  the  articles  controlled 
by  the  trusts  do  not  lead  the  proces- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  farm  products 
have  advanced  the  most. 

No  political  capital  can  be  made  by 
anybody  by  denouncing  the  farmer  be- 
cause he  gets  as  much  as  possible  for 
his  products,  and  therefore  Congress 
may  be  expected  to  let  the  farmer  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  prosperity.  The 
trusts,  which  have  kept  their  products 
from  advancing  as  high  as  raw  ma- 
terials have  advanced,  will  be  destroyed 
if  possible. 

Many  of  the  mills  throughout  the 
country  are  reported  idle,  and  personal 
observation  in  leading  manufacturing 
districts  confirms  this  report.  With 
wages  and  raw  materials  at  top-notch 
figures,  the  manufacturer  must  either 
suspend  or  increase  the  prices  of  what 
he  makes.  The  limit  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  latter  direction  seems  to 
be  in  sight. 

The  readjustment  of  the  scale  of 
prices  usually  following  a crisis  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  place,  except 
to  a limited  extent,  since  1907.  Per- 
haps the  readjustment,  though  long  de- 
layed, may  have  to  come  yet  before  the 
business  of  the  country  will  proceed 
along  normal  lines. 


CHECKING  CREDIT  EXPANSION 

EVIDENCE  of  the  methods  em- 
^ ployed  in  checking  credit  expan- 
sion in  Germany  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Berlin 
clearing-house  institutions  that,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Reichsbank,  they 
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would  charge  an  extra  commission  on 
loans. 

Germany  has  been  for  some  time  ex- 
periencing great  industrial  prosperity 
and  the  demand  for  credit  has  been  so 
great  as  to  tax  even  the  large  banks  of 
that  country  quite  heavily.  The  action 
taken  recently  to  make  an  extra  charge 
for  banking  accommodation  will  tend 
to  prevent  undue  expansion. 

In  view  of  this  action  of  the  German 
banks,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  appears  to  be  the  domi- 
nant idea  in  regard  to  banking  reform 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  a belief 
that  credit  can  be  expanded  indefinite- 
ly. This  belief  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  every  financial  plan  yet  promul- 
gated. Unless  we  mistook  what  he 
said,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  speak- 
ing at  the  trust  company  banquet  in 
New  York  some  time  ago,  declared,  in 
substance:  “What  we  need  is  to  pro- 

vide some  means  whereby  the  banks  will 
be  supplied  with  an  unlimited  source  of 
credit.*’  One  of  the  veteran  bankers 
of  New  York,  recently  discussing  the 
conditions  in  the  1907  panic,  said  that 
what  we  needed  at  that  time  was  not 
more  bank  notes,  but  more  bank  credit. 
Yet  it  will  be  recalled  to  what  extent 
credit  had  been  expanded  already  when 
the  crash  came. 

A well-known  Western  banker,  talk- 
ing with  the  editor  of  this  Magazine 
in  the  summer  of  1910,  stated  that  con- 
ditions were  then  ripe  for  a p%nic.  “It 
only  needed  somebody  to  strike  a match 
to  start  the  conflagration,”  he  declared. 
Very  shortly  after  this  something  hap- 
pened that  speedily  removed  the  dan- 
• ger  that  then  threatened.  The  New 
York  banks  began  to  make  a substantial 
reduction  in  their  loans,  and  this  policy 
was  continued  until  the  expansion  of 
credit  was  corrected.  They  did,  per- 
haps in  a different  way,  what  the  Ger- 
man banks  are  doing  now. 

WTiile  the  creation  of  the  proposed 


National  Reserve  Association  would 
greatly  improve  the  banking  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  would 
provide  an  additional  source  of  sup- 
plying credit  besides  being  able  to  put 
some  check  on  expansion,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  remedy  will  be 
as  efficacious  as  commonly  supposed. 

The  banks  of  the  country — particu- 
larly the  reserve  city  institutions — 
would  not  so  quickly  exhaust  their 
credit  if  they  had  more  capital  and 
more  reserves,  and  if  they  could  acquire 
the  ability  to  hold  back  some  of  their 
lending  power  to  be  used  when  the 
pinch  comes.  Banks  look  upon  re- 
serves as  idle  and  unproductive.  That 
this  view  is  fallacious  is  the  opinion 
of  so  eminent  an  economist  as  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin 
University,  who  said  recently  on  this 
subject:  “Nothing  could  be  more 

fallacious  than  to  regard  them  as  un- 
productive. They  do  not  yield  interest 
directly,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  owner  they  are  not  income- 
bearing; but  they  are  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  his  enterprise  and  are  there- 
fore theoretically  productive.” 


BANKS  AS  OWNERS  OF  BANK 
STOCKS 

^CONSIDERABLE  interest  followed 
the  recent  announcement  that  the 
National  City  Company  had  been  or- 
ganized in  New  York  primarily  to  hold 
bank  stocks  which  have  hitherto  been 
controlled  by  individuals  identified 
with  the  National  City  Bank.  It  has 
been  known,  of  course,  for  some  time 
that  this  institution,  or  at  least  those 
affiliated  with  it,  owned  an  interest  in 
several  other  banks,  but  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a company  with  a capital  of 
$10,000,000  to  acquire  bank  stocks 
opens  up  possibilities  of  engaging  in 
this  business  on  a somewhat  extensive 
scale. 
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There  are  many  advantages  that  will 
accrue  to  a company  of  this  kind.  In 
the  first  place,  the  investments,  prop- 
erly made,  should  prove  profitable,  for 
the  stocks  of  banks  generally  are  pay- 
ing good  dividends  and  increasing  in 
value.  A bank  of  large  size,  by  owning 
and  controlling  a number  of  other 
smaller  banks,  gains  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  branch  banking  system.  To  have 
the  stock  of  these  banks  owned  by  a 
large  institution  also  tends  toward 
safety  and  stability  in  the  management. 

The  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  the  big  banks  gobbling  up  the 
little  ones  are  chiefly  those  which  may 
be  brought  against  any  movement  in 
the  direction  of  monopoly.  But  with 
perhaps  25,000  banks  in  the  country, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  banking 
business  will  be  monopolized  by  any 
one  bank  or  even  by  a number  of  the 
great  and  powerful  institutions. 

Probably,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
bank’s  prosperity,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
stock  of  a bank  chiefly  owned  by  local 
business  men,  who  become  very  effi- 
cient agents  in  securing  new  accounts. 
But  there  is,  no  doubt,  a considerable 
amount  of  bank  stock  which  local  de- 
mands will  not  absorb,  and  this  may 
very  properly  be  held  by  a company  of 
the  kind  referred  to  above. 


HEAVY  TAXATION  OF  CAPITAL 

YORK  STATE  has  experi- 
enced the  harmful  effects  that 
follow  attempts  to  lay  heavy  and  bur- 
densome taxes  upon  capital.  The  in- 
heritance taxes  imposed  in  the  State 
have  been  so  excessive  as  to  drive  much 
capital  to  other  States,  and  instead  of 
the  taxes  producing  an  increase  of  rev- 
enue they  have  actually  caused  the 
revenues  to  fall  off. 

Capital  profitably  employed  ought  to 
pay  its  just  proportion  of  taxation, 
but  when  excessively  taxed  the  result  is 


nearly  always  like  that  in  the  case 
above  mentioned.  A cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  capital  is  one  of  the 
prime  factors  of  a community's  pros- 
perity. And  this  can  not  be  had  where 
taxation  is  excessive. 


INVESTMENT  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
TRUST  COMPANIES 

^^GITATION  of  various  kinds  has 
been  carried  on  against  banks  and 
trust  companies  of  late.  One  of  the 
many  curiosities  of  legislative  proposals 
that  have  come  to  the  surface  in  New 
York  lately  was  a bill  proposing  to  pro- 
hibit trust  companies  from  issuing  state- 
ments to  the  public  or  to  depositors  in- 
viting investments  in  securities,  and 
forbidding  such  companies  from  “en- 
gaging in  brokerage  business  in  stocks 
and  bonds."  Brokers  and  bond  houses 
that  have  had  a somewhat  slack  season 
would  doubtless  be  gratified  if  such  a 
bill  were  passed,  for  it  would  help  to- 
ward giving  them  a monopoly  of  the 
investment  business. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  trust  com- 
panies, and  even  the  national  banks, 
have  gone  into  the  investment  business 
to  an  extent  not  heretofore  known. 
This  has  been  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  stocks  and  bonds  offered  to  the 
public  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
in  corporate  activity.  If  the  bank  de- 
positor did  not  furnish  the  gastric  juice 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  vast  mass  of 
securities  coming  into  the  market's 
stomach,  the  volume  of  undigested 
stocks  and  bonds  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  ever  has  been. 

Even  the  greatest  banking  houses 
find  the  banks  and  trust  companies  in- 
dispensable coadjutors  in  placing  new 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  trust  companies  and  banks  have 
built  up  an  elaborate  system  of 
mechanism  for  carrying  on  an  invest- 
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ment  business,  and  through  their  de- 
positors are  in  close  touch  with  the  in- 
vesting classes.  It  is  very  natural  that 
those  having  money  to  invest  should 
turn  to  their  bank*  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  universal  custom  in  France. 

We  have,  of  course,  in  this  country 
developed  a class  of  investment  bank- 
ers of  great  skill  in  their  special  line. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  houses  outrank 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  in  in- 
vestment matters.  They  are  trained 
specialists.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
jealous  of  the  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies that  have  gone  into  the  investment 
business  but  rather  welcome  them  in  a 
field  where  there  is  room  for  all.  The 
more  legitimate  investments  handled  by 
the  banks  and  trust  companies,  as  well 
as  by  the  investment  houses,  the  less 
money  will  be  wasted  on  “get-rich- 
quick”  schemes  and  unsound  enter- 
prises. 


CLEARING-HOUSE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS 

^JRGENT  recommendations  are  made 
in  a circular  letter  recently  sent 
out  by  Comptroller  Murray  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  clearing- 
house examinations  already  in  force  in 
a number  of  cities. 

In  justly  praising  this  system,  the 
Comptroller  has  called  attention  to  the 
best  kind  of  . bank  examination — that 
made  by  the  banks  themselves.  The 
national  and  State  examiners  can  see 
that  the  laws  are  complied  with;  the 
clearing-house  examiners  can  do  more 
than  that — they  can  see  that  the  bank 
is  being  properly  conducted,  and  if  not, 
can  compel  a change. 

Perhaps  the  experiences  gained  by 
the  success  of  clearing-house  super- 
vision may  cause  the  banks  to  see  other 
possibilities  in  the  clearing-house  or- 
ganizations. Is  not  here  an  instrumen- 
tality ready  at  hand  that  could,  with  a 
slight  enlargement  of  its  powers,  do 


all  and  more  than  the  proposed  Reserve 
Association  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  clearing  house 
can  stop  bad  banking.  And  we  suspect 
that  bad  banking — unwise  expansion  of 
credit  and  the  consequent  weakness  of 
many  banks — lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
banking  troubles.  And  the  discount 
rate,  and  all  that,  could  be  regulated  by 
the  clearing  houses  quite  as  effectually 
as  by  the  central  bank  or  Reserve 
Association. 

In  recommending  the  clearing-house 
plan  of  examination,  Comptroller 
Murray  says: 

“The  greatest  force  in  this  country 
to-day  for  safe  and  conservative  bank- 
ing is  a well  organized  clearing-house 
association  having  its  own  clearing- 
house examiner,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  at  least  every  reserve  city 
shall  have  its  own  clearing-house  ex- 
aminer. 

“The  three  central  reserve  cities, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  have 
adopted  the  plan,  and  in  addition  a 
number  of  reserve  cities,  including 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Joseph,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Oklahoma 
City,  Nashville  and  Cleveland. 

“Every  one  of  the  objections  always 
urged  against  a clearing-house  exam- 
iner was  used  before  these  clearing- 
house associations  adopted  the  plan, 
and  every  single  one  of  the  objections, 
by  actual  experience,  has  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  fact  is  that  no  real  argu- 
ment from  any  angle  can  be  made 
against  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of 
such  a plan  of  supervision.  Give  to 
the  State  supervisors  of  banks  all  the 
power  they  ask;  give  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  all  the  power  he 
may  want,  and  then  let  each  select  the 
very  best  examiners  available,  and, 
even  with  these  ideal  conditions  an  ef- 
fective clearing-house  association,  with 
an  efficient  clearing-house  examiner, 
will  be  by  far  a more  potent  factor  for 
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sound  banking  in  the  community  than 
either  or  both  combined. 

“The  total  assets  held  by  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  will  approx- 
imate $22,500,000,000,  making  the 
banking  power  (capital,  surplus,  circu- 
lation and  deposits)  of  the  country 
$21,000,000,000,  a sum  greater  than 
the  combined  banking  power  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany. 
Of  this  vast  total  more  than  one-half 
is  in  the  central  reserve  and  reserve 
city  banks,  and  represents  a power  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  exceeding  the  combined  bank- 
ing power  of  France  and  Germany. 

“Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  banking 
power  of  the  country,  as  a whole, 
is  lodged  in  the  central  reserve  cities 
alone — New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis — and  more  than  another  one- 
fourth  is  represented  by  the  banking 
strength  of  the  forty-seven  reserve 
cities. 

“No  stone  ought  to  be  left  unturned 
to  securely  safeguard  the  handling  of 
this  great  wealth.  If  we  are  to  have 
supervision  of  banks  at  all  let  us  have 
the  best  that  can  be  had.  And  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it  in  our  reserve 
cities.  That  supervision  is  not  the 
State  examination  and  control;  it  is  not 
the  national  examination  and  control, 
but  it  is  the  control  of  an  efficient  clear- 
ing-house association  and  an  efficient 
clearing-house  examination,  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  advice  of  a 
clearing-house  committee  composed  al- 
most without  exception  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  bankers/* 


BUSINESS  STILL  HALTING 

/CONSEQUENT  upon  too  much  po- 
litical agitation,  present  or  pros- 
pective, business  seems  still  in  a hesi- 
tant mood.  The  tariff,  like  the  poor, 
we  have  always  with  us.  No  sooner 
shall  we  get  reciprocity  with  Canada 


than  a host  of  new  tariff  proposals  will 
crop  up.  Protection  seems  to  have  lost 
its  charm  as  a vote-getter,  and  now  the 
Republicans  are  leaning  toward  what 
would  have  been  regarded  as  free  trade 
a generation  ago. 

Not  only  shall  we  have  the  tariff  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  but  the 
banking  and  currency  system  will  be 
debated  and  perhaps  changed  in  impor- 
tant respects. 

Some  day  the  country  may  definitely 
settle  upon  its  tariff  policy,  and  some 
day,  too,  we  may  quit  trying  to  disre- 
gard the  world’s  experience  in  banking 
and  currency. 

Business  men  are  making  wry  faces 
while  these  disquieting  changes  are  in 
the  making,  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
final  result  will  be  for  good.  The 
country  has  grown  so  fast  that  the 
tariff  probably  needs  readjustment,  and 
certainly  no  one  can  claim  that  our 
banking  system  is  free  from  imperfec- 
tions that  seriously  hamper  the  coun- 
try's commercial  progress. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE  BANKING 

^^S  is  well  known,  the  above  charac- 
terization has  been,  not  inaptly, 
applied  to  the  business  of  trust  compa- 
nies as  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
But  even  the  trust  companies  can  not 
exercise  every  banking  function.  They 
do  not  issue  notes,  can  not  act  as  re- 
serve agents  for  national  banks  and 
can  not  qualify  as  United  States  de- 
positaries. 

In  an  address  delivered  some  time 
ago  before  the  Beacon  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, President  Daniel  G.  Wing  of  thq 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  said: 

“My  own  theory  is  that  a national  bank 
should  be  organized  somewhat  upon 
the  department-store  plan,  and  my  am- 
bition in  building  up  the  bank  with 
which  I am  connected  has  been  to  en- 
able its  customers  to  do  every  kind  of 
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banking  business  under  one  roof  and 
one  organization.” 

On  the  score  of  convenience  this 
would  be  a great  boon  for  the  custom- 
ers of  banks,  and  where  the  institu- 
tion was  a great  and  strong  one  it 
would  also  be  a source  of  gratification 
to  a patron  to  know  that  he  could  have 
all  his  financial  transactions  conducted 
with  the  same  safety  as  that  appertain- 
ing to  the  handling  of  his  ordinary  de- 
posit account. 

Several  of  the  States  are  remodelling 
their  banking  laws  and  are  providing 
for  just  such  department-store  banks 
as  Mr.  Wing  refers  to — California, 
Texas  and  Ohio  being  good  examples 
of  such  States.  Very  wisely,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  laws  do  not  compel  the  banks 
to  do  a trust  and  savings  business,  but 
permit  them  to  do  this  class  of  busi- 
ness if  they  choose.  If  Mr.  Aldrich's 
Reserve  Association  plan  gets  through, 
the  national  banks  will  then  also  have 
the  right  to  do  a trust  and  savings  busi- 
ness. When  the  banks  of  the  country 
are  all  given  substantially  the  same 
rights,  the  reasons  for  maintaining  two 
separate  classes  of  banks — State  and 
national — will  be  fewer  than  now,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  State  banks 
would  all  come  into  the  national  sys- 
tem. Many  of  them  might  prefer  to 
remain  under  State  laws  and  State  su- 
pervision. Should,  however,  some  pro- 
fitable privilege  be  conferred  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  national  banks,  this  would 
undoubtedly  hasten  the  disintegration 
of  the  State  systems. 


FORM  OF  THE  BANK  STATE- 
MENTS 

CCASIONALLY  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  bank  statements 
usually  issued  in  this  country  are  mis- 
leading in  the  size  of  their  deposit 
totals.  Not  only  are  these  “deposits” 
duplicated  over  and  over  again  by  our 


system  of  redepositing  reserves,  but  a 
large  part  of  these  deposits  are  not 
deposits  at  all  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood in  Europe,  Mexico  and  other 
countries.  Here  it  is  the  practice  when 
a customer  discounts  a note  to  place 
the  proceeds  to  his  credit  as  a deposit. 
In  most  foreign  countries  the  loan  fig- 
ures in  the  balance-sheet  as  “current 
accounts.” 

In  one  respect — the  use  the  bank's 
customer  may  make  of  it — there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two,  and  the 
similarity  does  not  end  here.  But  the 
two  things  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
While  a reserve  may  be  necessary 
against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  the 
deposit  of  cash — or  its  equivalent — fur- 
nishes this  reserve  and  more,  too,  but 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  or  current 
account  the  reverse  is  true — a reserve 
must  be  provided  out  of  cash  funds. 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  elementary 
to  bankers,  but  it  is  a distinction  that 
the  public  does  not  always  make.  More- 
over, if  the  ordinary  deposits  and  the 
proceeds  of  loans  were  reported  under 
separate  heads  the  two  items  could  be 
readily  distinguished  without  the  com- 
putation now  required  to  set  them 
apart. 

Not  infrequently  some  political  savior 
of  the  people  causes  great  excitement 
by  calling  attention  to  the  enormous 
volume  of  deposits  in  the  banks  and  the 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  cash 
held  by  the  banks.  It  is  declared  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  coun- 
try to  pay  these  deposits.  He  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  payment  is  not 
likely  to  be  requested  all  at  one  time; 
but  even  if  that  event  should  happen,  a 
large  part  of  the  deposits  could  be  can- 
celled by  a reduction  of  the  loans. 

In  another  respect  our  bank  state- 
ments might  be  improved  by  stating 
separately  the  liabilities  to  the  public 
and  those  to  the  depositors,  as  is  done 
in  Canada. 
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THE  NEW  GOSPEL  OF  EFFI- 
CIENCY 

/~\NE  of  the  favorite  midsummer  di- 
versions has  been  the  discussion 
of  means  for  promoting  industrial  effi- 
ciency. Most  of  the  discussion  has 
been  furnished  by  newspaper  writers 
and  by  young  men  fresh  from  college. 
Theorists,  economists  and  doctrinaires 
of  all  kinds  have  their  nostrums  ready 
to  hand  for  enormously  increasing  the 
output  of  any  sort  of  industrial  estab- 
lishment. Railway  men  who  don’t  know 
anything  about  railroading  except  what 
they  have  learned  by  lifelong  study  and 
experience  are  being  lectured  by  young 
men  with  the  ink  yet  wet  upon  their 
diplomas,  and  shown  how  the  efficiency 
of  railway  management  may  be  in- 
creased a thousand  per  cent,  or  over. 
Fellows  who  are  down  and  out  and  who 
have  been  failures  at  everything  are 
talking  glibly  about  industrial  effi- 
ciency. “How  To  Succeed;  by  One 
Who  Has  Failed,”  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  sellers  of  the  summer's  book 
trade.  All  old  methods  must  be  dis- 
carded and  sent  to  the  scrap-heap.  Un- 
tried and  new-fangled  plans  alone  are 
worthy  of  an  institution  that  is  pro- 
gressive. Change  for  the  pure  sake  of 
change  is  to  be  the  rule. 

Meanwhile  the  real  workers  of  the 
country  are  saying  little.  They  are 
showing  how  efficient  work  may  be 
done.  They  know  that  experience  has 
wise  lessons  to  teach,  and  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  demands  of  progress. 

The  banks  will  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  these  new  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  efficiency.  Advice  about  how 
to  run  the  bank  will  come  from  every 
source.  The  smallest  part  of  this  ad- 
vice will  be  furnished  by  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  the  most  of  it  by  those  of  the 
least  experience.  The  volume  of  advice 
will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  experience. 


It  is  a sign  of  genuine  progress  when 
the  workers  in  any  branch  of  industry 
themselves  seek  for  improved  methods, 
but  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  foolish- 
ness when  the  people  as  a whole  are 
prepared  so  readily  to  swallow  the 
nostrums  prescribed  by  the  theorist  and 
to  follow  with  willing  feet  after  leaders 
who  have  no  practical  qualifications  for 
the  duties  they  assume. 


CLOSER  SUPERVISION  OF  BANKS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  re- 
***■  cently  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  that  directors  of  national 
banks  must  meet  at  least  monthly  and 
that  they  must  appoint  a proper  com- 
mittee to  look  after  loans  and  discounts. 
Failing  to  observe  these  requirements, 
a national  bank  examiner  will  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  four  times  a 
year,  to  see  for  himself  just  how 
things  are  going. 

The  supervision  of  the  national  banks 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  becoming 
stricter  all  the  time — some  banks  think 
the  line  of  supervision  is  being  over- 
stepped and  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  really  means  to  show  the 
banks  how  to  manage  their  business, 
and  a good  deal  of  irritation  is  shown 
at  each  new  promulgation  of  more  and 
more  stringent  regulations. 

While  the  National  Banking  Act 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  national 
banks  are  to  be  managed  by  the  Comp- 
troller’s Bureau  at  Washington,  it  sure- 
ly does  contemplate  that  they  shall  be 
managed  by  somebody,  and  where  the 
directors  fail  to  exercise  their  imme- 
diate supervisory  powers  over  the  banks 
with  which  they  are  affiliated  they  can 
not  justly  complain  of  interference  by 
the  Comptroller.  A large  degree  of 
zeal  in  enforcing  the  banking  laws  and 
in  making  bank  directors  attend  to  their 
duties  may  be  allowed  to  a Comptroller 
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of  the  Currency,  even  though  some  of 
the  banks  do  not  like  it.  Probably 
most  of  the  Comptrollers  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  laxity  more  than  on  that 


of  severity,  and  a little  strict  discip- 
lining of  banks  whose  methods  have 
been  slip-shod  may  have  a toning  effect 
on  the  management  of  all  the  banks. 


COMMERCIAL  PAPER  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

By  Edward  D.  Page,  of  Faulkner,  Page  & Co.,  Commission  Merchants, 

New  York 


'|L^R.  PRESIDENT  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers’ 
Association:  It  must  not  be  presumed 

that  what  I am  to  talk  to  you  about 
to-day  involves  to  any  extent  the  local 
paper  which  bankers  are,  in  a measure, 
obligated  to  take  from  their  dealers, 
and  about  which  they  know  more  than 
any  outsider.  I propose  to  discuss  only 
that  paper  which  the  banks  buy  on  the 
open  market,  and  not  the  paper  of  their 
own  dealers. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  promissory 
note  from  what  it  was  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  a very  different  line  has 
been  followed  from  that  which  prevails 
and  has  prevailed  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  Great  Britain  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  inland  promis- 
sory note  of  these  countries  which  is 
called  over  there  a Bill,  is  an  evolution 
from  the  foreign  Bill  of  Exchange, 
and  like  it  is  based  upon  the  credit 
extended  in  a single  transaction,  is 
drawn  by  one  firm  upon  another,  or 
upon  bankers  selected  by  that  other 
firm  and  is  accepted  by  the  drawee  or 
his  agent.  Such  paper  represents — 
and  is  in  fact  practically  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  credits  extended  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer  in  those  countries. 
Credits  on  open  account  do  not  exist 
except  for  nearly  cash  terms,  or  be- 
tween retailers  and  consumers. 

In  the  great  business  that  has  been 
built  up  in  the  United  States  by  credit 
extended  on  open  account  there  is  no 
analogy  to  that  of  any  of  the  foreign 
countries.  In  business  affairs  abroad 
when  a paper  in  the  form  of  a Bill  of 
Exchange  has  been  accepted  by  the 
drawee  and  returned  to  his  creditor,  it 
may  then  be  discounted.  In  England 


it  is  commonly  discounted  through  the 
agency  of  a discount  company  which 
purchases  this  accepted  paper  from  the 
drawer,  puts  its  own  name  upon  it, 
guarantees  it  and  sells  it  to  the  banks. 
The  banks  do  not  investigate  the 
credit;  there  is  no  need  to  investigate 
any  other  credit  than  the  credit  of  the 
discount  company.  The  discount  com- 
pany is  in  fact  a note  broker  possessed 
of  large  capital,  and  whose  endorse- 
ment upon  any  note  makes  it  good.  Of 
course  the  discount  company  has  to 
know  the  credit  of  the  drawer  of  the 
paper,  and  the  drawer  has  to  know  the 
credit  of  the  drawee.  Each  piece  of 
paper  then  represents  an  individual  sale 
on  credit,  and  carries  the  merchandise 
from  the  time  of  its  sale  by  the  initial 
seller  to  the  time  of  its  sale  by  his 
customer. 

Selling  on  Long  Time. 

In  this  country  the  system  was  for- 
merly the  same.  Prior  to  the  Civil 
War  practically  the  same  method  was 
employed.  The  war  utterly  destroyed 
that  way  of  doing  business.  The 
fluctuations  of  our  irredeemable  cur- 
rency made  it  extremely  risky  either  to 
extend  credits  on  open  account,  or  to 
purchase  paper,  maturing  at  any  great 
length  of  time.  A note  or  an  open  ac- 
count might  not  be  worth  as  much,  or 
might  be  worth  a great  deal  more  at 
the  time  of  maturity  than  at  the  time  it 
was  made.  The  consequence  was  that 
all  credit  was  brought  down  to  a very 
close  basis,  cash  or  thirty  days’  time, 
in  the  dry  goods  trade  as  in  all  other 
trades  during  the  war  and  immediately 
thereafter.  It  was  not  until  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments that  the  system  of  selling  goods 
on  long  time  was  again  brought  into 
existence. 

When  I first  went  into  business  thirty 
days  was  the  longest  credit  extended  to 
anybody,  while  to-day  we  are  extending 
a credit  of  all  the  way  from  sixty  days 
to  six  months.  Such  credits  go  on  our 
books  as  open  accounts  due  to  us  from 
our  customer,  and  generally  stay  on  our 
ledgers  until  they  fall  due  and  are  paid. 

In  the  late  seventies,  approaching 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
dealings  in  commercial  paper  became 
safer,  and  the  custom  grew  up  of  car- 
rying such  open  accounts  made  on  long 
credit  by  the  sellers  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  promissory  notes  made  to 
own  order.  They  were  made  to  own 
order  and  then  endorsed  by  the  maker 
so  that  they  could  be  negotiable  with- 
out further  endorsement,  and  further 
endorsement,  as  you  know,  unless  the 
words  “without  recourse”  appear  upon 
it,  means  further  guarantee.  And  so 
by  degrees  was  built  up  the  enormous 
business  which  now  prevails  in  promis- 
sory notes,  made  readily  negotiable  by 
being  written  “to  order”  and  bought  as 
an  investment  by  the  banks. 

Single-Name  Paper. 

Ordinarily  if  a note  is  a single-name 
paper — the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating — it  is  better  paper  than  en- 
dorsed paper,  because  it  represents  the 
transactions  of  strong  concerns  who  do 
not  need  an  endorser  to  make  their 
notes  pass.  It  is  almost  invariably 
■paid,  so  invariably  that  the  quantity  of 
it  that  is  not  paid  is  almost  negligible. 
As  far  as  personal  endorsement  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  customary  only  in  cases  of 
corporations  where  the  paper  is  en- 
dorsed by  its  officers  more  as  a moral 
guarantee  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Other  double-name  paper  is  generally 
paper  of  a shady  character,  wherein, 
in  some  way,  the  responsibility  of  the 
drawer  is  doubted,  or  where  it  repre-; 
sents  a book  credit  unpaid  at  maturity 
and  extended  by  the  term  of  the  note. 

What  is  the  security  behind  the  note 


“to  order”?  Its  security  is,  of  course, 
a surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  inr 
the  maker’s  balance  sheet.  Therefore, 
the  first  thing  that  we  need  to  consider 
is,  what  is  the  nature  of  those  assets, 
and  how  should  they  be  graded? 

In  the  assets  of  any  mercantile  con- 
cern I figure  that  there  are  five  grades 
easily  recognizable: 

First,  naturally,  cash,  in  till  or  in 
bank.  This  is,  or  should  be,  perfectly 
fluid.  There  were  times  in  1907  when 
it  was  not  perfectly  so,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  such  times,  after  our  coun- 
try has  come  to  a currency  system 
which  will  more  adequately  protect  the 
mercantile  community,  will  have  passed 
away  never  to  return. 

The  second  grade  of  assets  is  book 
accounts  receivable  not  yet  due.  While 
not  perfectly  fluid,  those  accounts 
liquefy  themselves  automatically.  You 
do  not  have  to  do  anything  about  them. 
When  they  fall  due  they  are  paid;  you 
may  have  to  send  a statement  and  that 
is  all.  My  experience  is  that  they  are 
99-9/10  per  cent,  good,  but  so  as  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  I class  them  as  being 
ninety-five  per  cent,  good  in  the  aver- 
age statement. 

Third  in  order  is  advances  on  col- 
laterals, such  as  merchandise,  pledges 
of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  salable  com- 
modities. Such  assets  are  not  fluid, 
that  is,  do  not  automatically  liquefy 
themselves;  there  is  greater  or  less  ef- 
fort involved  in  liquidating  them  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  sold,  but  there  is 
no  expense  of  selling  * attached  to  the 
operation — that  is  to  say,  the  lender  is 
protected  by  a margin  from  loss  arising 
from  depreciation  or  from  expense  of 
sale.  They  are  not  so  certain  of  prompt 
payment  as  accounts  receivable,  but  tak- 
ing them  as  they  appear  in  the  ordi- 
nary mercantile  balance  sheet,  I can 
safely  class  them  as  being  eighty  per 
cent.  good. 

The  fourth  and  next  lower  grade  of 
assets  is  merchandise.  Merchandise  is 
liquified  not  only  with  effort,  but  with 
considerable  liability  of  depreciation 
and  expense  of  sale,  which  has  to  be 
deducted  from  the  proceeds.  I should 
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therefore  value  merchandise  as  being 
sixty  per  cent,  good  on  the  average. 

Lastly  and  fifthly  we  come  to  fixed 
assets,  such  as  real  estate,  machinery, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  and  I include  in  this 
class  notes  taken  for  merchandise.  The 
reason  I classify  such  notes  as  being  a 
fixed  asset  is  because  they  are  generally 
the  obligations  of  weak  concerns  where 
a guarantee  is  desired,  or  taken  in  set- 
tlement of  overdue  accounts. 

Over-due  accounts  are  of  course  the 
poorest  class  of  all  the  accounts  receiv- 
able. The  bank  that  buys  the  notes 
that  represent  them,  thinking  it  has 
something  pretty  good,  gets  really  not 
the  cream  but  the  skim  milk  of  the 
book  account,  because  they  represent 
generally  over-due  items  which  the  mer- 
chant is  obliged  to  carry,  in  the  hope 
of  having  them  liquidated  from  the 
profits  of  the  following  season.  They 
are  really  in  most  cases  the  obligation 
of  the  endorser,  and  nothing  more. 
Fixed  assets  are  slow  of  liquidation, 
with  great  effort  and  with  great  ex- 
pense. Therefore,  in  this  classification 
I value  the  average  fixed  asset  as  worth 
thirty  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  ordinarily 
carried  at  on  the  books. 

I would  have  it  understood  that  these 
estimates  are  conservative,  based  on  an 
experience  covering  a number  of  occa- 
sions in  which  the  assets  of  failing  con- 
cerns have  had  to  be  liquidated.  I am 
trying  to  look  at  the  matter,  as  any 
person  should  who  makes  an  investment, 
in  its  worst  aspect. 

To  recapitulate — we  have: 

Mercantile  assets  graded  in  the  or- 


der of  their  value  as  security  for  com- 
mercial paper. 

i7i  j a * i 1 Cash- 

Fluid  Assets  ^ 2 Accounts  receivable. 


Assets  for 
Liquidation 


[ 3 Advances  on  col- 
{ lateral. 

[ 4 Merchandise. 


Fixed  Assets 


' 5 Real  estate,  ma- 
chinery, notes 
■<  taken  for  overdue 
accounts,  invest- 
ments. 


These  considerations  bring  us  down 
to  the  rules. 

Rule  1.  In  buying  commercial  paper 
prefer  the  businesses  where  there  is 
normally  a large  proportion  of  fluid  or 
automatically  liquidating  assets,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  assets  that  are 
liquidated  with  effort,  or  with  expense, 
or  both. 

I have  made  an  analysis  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  several  kinds  of  commercial 
businesses.  Generally  speaking,  in  the 
dry  goods  trade  there  are  four  well 
defined  classes  of  commercial  paper: 
First,  that  made  by  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments ; second,  notes  made  by 
retailers;  third,  jobbers*  notes;  and 
finally  the  business  paper  of  the  com- 
mission houses. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  assets  of  twenty 
manufacturing  concerns,  of  fifty-three 
retail  department  stores,  of  seventy- 
three  jobbers,  and  eight  commission 
houses,  I find  the  average  percentages 
of  each  of  the  grades  of  assets  to  the 
total  assets  to  be  those  expressed  in  the 
following  table: 


Percentage  to  total  assets  of  the  various  grades  of  investments  of  which  the 
same  is  composed,  in  the  statements  of  firms  and  corporations  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  selling,  distributing  and  retailing  of  dry  goods . 


1 Cash  

2 Debts  Receivable 

3 Advances  on  Collateral 

Manufj 

Ten 

Southern 

Mills. 

£ 97c 

kCTUIUNG 

Ten  New 
England 
Mills. 

28% 

Fifty-three 

Retail 

Dept.  Stores. 

j 4% 

| 17. ..21 

-DlSTRIBtTTING- 

Seventy- 

threo 

Jobbers. 

6% 

43... 49 

Eight 

Commission 

Houses. 

10% 

63. ..73 
17 

* Merchandise  

26 

32 

46 

40 

. . 

5 Fixed  Assets  

65 

40 

33 

11 

10 

Total  

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Debts  

22 

32 

30 

44 

S3 

Surplus  

78 

66 

70 

56 

67 
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Taking  first  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, I have  here  the  averages  of  ten 
southern  cotton  mills  and  ten  northern 
cotton  mills.  Of  the  grades  of  assets 
as  I have  stated  the  above  I find,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  first  two  or  fluid 
grades,  cash  and  debts  receivable,  the 
southern  mills  show  nine  per  cent,  of 
their  total  assets;  in  the  fourth  grade, 
merchandise,  twenty-six  per  cent.;  and 
in  the  fifth  grade,  fixed  assets,  sixty-five 
per  cent.  The  ten  northern  mills  show 
in  the  fluid  grades,  cash  and  debts  re- 
ceivable, twenty-eight  per  cent.,  as 
against  the  nine  per  cent,  of  the  south- 
ern mills;  in  merchandise  they  show 
thirty-two  per  cent.,  as  against  the 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  southern 
mills;  while  the  fixed  assets  are  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  total  assets,  as  against 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  southern 
mills. 

The  retail  statements  show  by  aver- 
age fluid  assets  greater  than  the  south- 
ern and  less  than  the  northern  mills  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  the  liquid- 
able  asset,  merchandise,  and  a relative- 
ly small  amount  of  fixed  assets  as  com- 
pared with  a manufacturing  concern. 

In  the  seventy-three  jobbing  house 
statements  analyzed  I find  six  per  cent, 
of  cash  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
book  accounts.  These  two  fluid  classes 
make  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  their  total 
assets,  as  against  twenty-eight  and  nine 
per  cent,  respectively  of  the  manufac- 
turing concerns,  but  they  show  fixed 
assets  of  only  eleven  per  cent.,  as 
against  a much  larger  proportion  with 
manufacturers. 

Commission  House  Paper. 

Coming  to  commission  house  paper, 
there  is  a larger  per  cent,  of  cash  than 
there  is  in  any  of  the  other  classes,  ten 
per  cent,  by  average.  Of  book  accounts 
receivable  there  is  sixty-five  per  cent./ 
as  against  forty-three  per  cent,  in  the 
next  highest  class.  Of  the  commission 
house  paper  I analyzed,  there  is  sev- 
enty-three per  cent,  in  the  first  two  fluid 
classed,  as  against  forty-nine  per  cent, 
with  the  jobbers;  twenty-one  per  cent, 
with  retailers;  twenty-eight  per  cent. 


with  New  England  manufacturers  and 
nine  per  cent,  with  southern  manufac- 
turers. In  commission  house  assets  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  the  third  grade, 
advances  on  collaterals,  seventeen  per 
cent.,  and  no  merchandise. 

Fixed  assets  amount  to  ten  per  cent., 
pretty  near  the  same  as  that  of  the 
j obber,  but  less  than  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  trade. 

From  these  analysis  .you  can  get  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  application  of 
the  rule  that  I have  just  given  which, 
to  repeat,  is : in  buying  commercial 
paper  prefer  the  businesses  where  there 
is  a large  proportion  of  fluid  or  auto- 
matically liquidating  assets  and  a small 
proportion  that  are  liquidated  with  ef- 
fort or  expense. 

Passing  on  to  another  criterion  by 
which  commercial  paper  may  be  judged, 
let  us  look  into  the  cost  of  liquifying 
assets  in  the  various  kinds  of  businesses. 
Take  the  banking  business  as  being  a 
liigher  grade  than  anything  that  I have 
yet  mentioned,  and  one  whose  assets  I 
do  not  propose  to  analyze,  because  I 
don't  know  much  about  them — I find, 
however,  that  the  ratio  of  profits  to  the 
turnover — that  is  to  say,  to  the  total 
business — is  small,  say  from  one  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  I am  speaking 
of  houses  that  do  a general  financial 
business;' and  not  of  banks  themselves 
as  such,  because  they  do  not  make 
paper  for  sale  on  the  market.  Out  of  a 
profit  of  from  one  to  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  gross  on  their  turnover  they 
net  about  one-half  per  cent.,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  liquidation  therefore  of  only 
one-half  to  two  per  cent. 

Valuable  Endorsements. 

Of  commission  houses,  there  are  four 
classes,  a fact  not  generally  known  to 
investors  in  their  paper.  One  class  is 
the  selling  agent  with  responsibility, 
whose  partners  are  worth  money,  but 
which  has  no  capital  actually  invested 
in  its  business.  They  do  not  make  ad- 
vances on  merchandise  nor  cash  sales, 
and  they  neither  guarantee  nor  own  the 
accounts  receivable ; the  corporations 
for  whom  they  sell  own  them.  They 
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do  not  borrow  any  money  on  their  own 
paper,  because  as  they  neither  cash 
sales  nor  make  advances  they  do  not 
ne.ed  it,  but  they  do  as  a rule  endorse 
the  paper  of  the  mill  for  whom  they 
sell. 

That  endorsement  is  always  worth 
something.  It  is  worth  a great  deal  in 
the  case  of  the  big  four  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  great  concerns  that  are  spe- 
cialists in  that  kind  of  business,  because 
the  partners  are  worth  all  the  way  from 
one  to  several  millions,  and  in  so  far 
as  their  assets  are  not  invested  in  the 
stocks  of  the  mills  for  whom  they  sell, 
they  are  a valid  guarantee  against 
trouble  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
mills  who  are  the  makers  of  the  note. 
Their  endorsement  is  really  of  most 
value  as  a moral  proposition  evidencing 
the  faith  that  they  have  in  the  maker 
in  whose  confidence  they  are. 

In  Massachusetts  the  custom  prevails 
of  making  two-name  commercial  paper 
in  order  to  make  it  a valid  investment 
for  their  savings  banks,  which  buy  very 
largely  of  this  form  of  note.  These 
houses  get  a small  commission  on  their 
sales,  say  from  three  to  four  per  cent., 
but  their  expenses  are  two  to  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  and  they  net  about 
one  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
their  total  sales. 

Next  come  the  finance  houses  or  mer- 
cantile bankers.  They  have  no  selling 
organization ; they  simply  advance 
money  on  merchandise  and  cash  sales 
mades  by  their  departments  with  whom 
they  divide  commissions.  They  there- 
fore own  their  accounts  receivable  and 
their  mills  owe  them  for  advances. 
These  finance  houses  get  from  three  to 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  gross ; 
their  expenses  are  about  two  per  cent., 
and  they  net  about  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  on  their  output. 

Guaranteed  Sales. 

Next  in  order  are  the  del  credere 
commission  houses.  They  own  their  ac- 
counts receivable;  they  guarantee  their 
sales,  and  they  make  advances  on  mer- 
chandise. They  make  a larger  profit, 
averaging  five  per  cent,  gross  and  one 
and  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  net  on 


their  turnover.  The  paper  of  those 
concerns  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  efficiency  of  their  selling  organiza- 
tions and  to  the  care  with  which  their 
advances  on  merchandise  are  made. 
There  is  a greater  temptation  to  mer- 
chants of  this  class  to  overadvance  on 
merchandise  than  with  the  mercantile 
bankers,  and  their  loans  on  collaterals 
are  probably  less  valuable.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  ability  and  character 
are  great  factors  in  judging  this  class 
of  commission  houses,  and  as  indicated, 
the  expense  of  doing  this  class  of  busi- 
ness is  from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
per  cent. 

Finally  there  is  a group  of  commission 
houses  who  own  the  mills  they  sell  from 
or  are  owned  by  the  mills  that  they  sell 
for.  They  make  a larger  gross  profit, 
probably  six  per  cent.,  and  net  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  They 
practically  own  the  goods  they  sell ; 
and  their  expenses  are  not  far  from 
three  and  one-half  or  four  per  cent. 

Jobbers  and  Others. 

Next  we  come  to  the  jobbers. 
Their  paper  must  first  be  thought  of  in 
its  sectional  relations,  some  sections  of 
the  country  being  better  jobbing  mar- 
kets than  others,  and  less  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  department  stores, 
which  are  eating  into  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as 
they  buy  direct  and  do  not  pay  toll  to 
the  jobber.  The  gross  profit  of  a job- 
bing house,  depending  upon  its  location, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  gross 
and  three  to  four  per  cent.  net.  There- 
fore all  the  way  from  seven  to  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  their  profit  is  absorbed  by 
expenses.  • 

The  gross  profits  of  the  retail  de- 
partment stores  will  be  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  netting  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  with 
an  expense  account  of  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  on  their  sales. 

Finally  come  the  manufacturers,  who 
have  to  invest  from  forty  to  forty-five 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  convert  their  as- 
sets and  make  a net  profit  on  their  out- 
put of  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  the  expense 
account  being  thirty-five  to  forty  per 
cent,  on  their  output. 
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An  Important  Rule. 

This  brings  me  to  Rule  2,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  convertibility  of  assets 
and  the  cost  of  liquidating  them  in  case 
of  trouble.  Any  man  who  invests 
money  has  got  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  liquidation.  Those  who  lend  on 
bond  and  mortgage  always  look  to  the 
price  the  property  would  sell  at  in  case 
of  foreclosure.  Rule  2 is  that  in  esti- 
mating the  convertibility  of  a promis- 
sory note  from  the  standpoint  of  a pos- 
sible failure  to  pay,  the  obligation  of 
that  buiness  is  the  best  in  which  the 
necessary  cost  of  marketing  its  raw 
material  is  the  least. 

Of  course  people’s  opinion  about 
grades  of  paper  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  rate,  and  ordinarily  if 
you  get  a high  rate,  you  get  a corre- 
spondingly high  risk.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  commercial  note  is  paid 
in  the  last  analysis  by  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  assets  on  which  it  is  based 
and  to  carry  which  it  is  made,  we  shall 
see  that  that  class  of  paper  is  the 
safest  investment  where  little  or  none 
of  the  assets  have  to  be  invested  in 
buildings,  machinery,  real  estate,  or 
other  fixed  assets;  where  the  least  pro- 
portion has  to  be  invested  in  merchan- 
dise and  the  largest  in  accounts  re- 
ceivable; where  there  is  no  large  pro- 
portion of  notes  receivable  almost  al- 
ways evidencing  overdue  and  carried 
accounts;  where  it  costs  least  to  turn 
merchandise  into  cash — that  is,  where 
the  percentage  of  selling  expense  is 
smallest — and  where  it  can  depend  upon 
quick  markets  to  forfend  trouble  or  in 
case  of  trouble  to  liquidate. 

The  Character  Element. 

The  considerations  which  I have  thus 
far  presented  involve  only  the  estima- 
tion of  a concern’s  assets,  its  invested 
capital;  and  this,  as  you  know,  is  only 
one  of  the  three  basic  elements  of 
credit,  which  I may  broadly  state  as 
capital,  character  and  ability.  Charac- 
ter is  as  important  an  element  as  any, 
because  the  man  of  character  makes  his 
credit  liquid  through  the  large  number 
of  buyers  for  his  note.  If  the  worst 


comes  to  the  worst,  he  can  always  get 
somebody  to  loan  him  money.  Ability 
makes  assets  liquid,  because  it  creates 
an  efficient  organization  to  turn  a well 
considered  investment  into  cash. 

Therefore  we  come  to  Rule  3,  which 
is,  do  not  forget  that  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  man  behind  any  given 
financial  condition  are  as  important  as 
the  financial  statement  itself.  The 
statement  is  no  better  than  the  man  be- 
hind it. 

I realize  that  bankers  are  at  a con- 
siderable disadvantage  in  estimating 
these  elements  in  others  than  their  own 
customers,  as  I am  discussing  only 
bought  commercial  paper  and  not  that 
which  is  discounted  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  with  one's  dealers. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  a 
country  banker  be  connected  with  a 
well  posted  paper-buying  city  bank  in 
a large  center,  where  information  is 
well  diffused.  And  the  city  banker 
should  be  also  in  close  touch  with  well- 
posted  and  fair-minded  mercantile 
houses  in  the  branch  of  trade  whose 
paper  is  under  consideration. 

It  is  dangerous  to  rely  too  much  upon 
two  things  often  held  up  as  very  im- 
portant: The  first  is  the  certificate  of 

a public  account.  The  valuation  of  as- 
sets is  a very  little  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a public  accountant,  and  to  sub- 
stitute his  appraisal  for  the  judgment 
of  experts  is,  of  course,  foolish.  But 
public  accounting  has  its  moral  value. 
Crooked  concerns  do  not  care  to  submit 
their  books  to  straight  accountants.  The 
trouble  is  there  are  some  crooked  ac- 
countants, and  some  incompetent  ones. 
The  examination  of  a public  accountant 
is  often  of  assistance  to  the  merchant 
himself  in  enabling  him  to  classify  his 
own  assets,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a 
deterrent  of  injudicious  investment 
which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  disclose. 

Secondly,  agency  reports.  There  is 
always  danger  of  too  much  reliance  on 
agency  reports,  yet  they  are  of  great 
value  if  not  too  implicitly  followed.  In 
other  words,  their  statement  should  be 
checked  off  by  personal  information 
gained  either  directly  or  through  the 
agency  of  the  banker’s  correspondent. 
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With  such  precautions,  the  purchase 
of  commercial  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  banking  investments, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  based  on  liquid 
assets  instead  of  fixed  assets,  as  in  the 
case  of  collateral  loans.  A loan  on  col- 
lateral, in  the  last  analysis,  is  based  on 
fixed  assets  that  do  not  liquefy  them- 
selves automatically,  nor  without  effort. 
A collateral  loan  on  stocks  is  a loan  on 
an  equity  in  fixed  assets  that  are  al- 
ready pledged.  In  a panic  the  value 
of  the  security  behind  the  loan  may  dis- 
appear overnight;  and  the  capacity  of 
the  borrower  to  pay  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

A collateral  loan  on  bonds  is  really  a 
loan  on  real  estate,  and  it  is  only  saved 
from  being  exactly  the  same  by  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bonds,  varying  with 
the  degree  of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  can  be  sold  upon  the  stock  market. 
In  a panic  such  a loan  often  becomes 
a very  fixed  asset  indeed,  and  it  is  then 
not  the  privilege  of  the  lender  but  of 
the  borrower  to  say  whether  it  shall,  or 
need  not  be  renewed. 

Commercial  paper  liquidates  itself. 
It  is  paid  and  not  renewed  because  it 
is  based  upon  accounts  receivable  which 
liquidate  themselves. 

Mr.  Henry  Parish,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  which  is  possibly  the  most 
conservative  of  our  New  York  trust 
companies,  told  me  that  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  carry  about  one-third  of  his  as- 
sets in  commercial  paper  and  that  it  has 
saved  him  from  trouble  in  every  panic 
that  he  has  been  through.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  stop  buying  commercial 
paper,  and  he  had  plenty  of  cash  to 
meet  the  withdrawals  of  his  depositors. 
Such,  too,  I think,  is  the  experience  of 
most  bankers.  In  a bank’s  assets,  when 
a panic  is  on,  its  commercial  paper  is 
sometimes  better  than  some  of  its  bank- 
ing credit,  because  the  merchant’s  honor 
is  behind  the  paper.  There  is  the  most 
stringent  necessity  of  its  being  paid. 
The  merchant  who  does  not  pay  his 
note  fails,  his  credit  is  gone,  his  repu- 
tation is  shattered,  the  opportunity  for 
earning  a livelihood  is  taken  away,  and 
he  is  in  a far  worse  position  than  the 


bank  that  declines  to  pay  the  drafts 
upon  it,  because  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  allow  banks  to  fail  and  yet  con- 
tinue in  business,  under  which  circum- 
stances a merchant  has  got  to  liquidate 
and  get  out  of  business. 

Stability  of  Commercial  Paper. 

Well  selected  commercial  paper  is 
not  likely  to  change  over  night.  It  can 
be  locked  up  and  not  thought  of  again 
until  the  time  comes  around  for  pay- 
ment; but  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be 
gone  into  recklessly;  it  must  be  bought 
with  due  consideration.  Under  our 
American  system,  there  is  no  one  who 
stands  in  the  place  of  bill  broker  as  a 
guarantor  of  the  paper,  but  nevertheless 
the  character  of  the  brokerage  firm 
that  offers  the  note  stands  for  much  in 
the  transaction.  First  class  borrowers 
are  exceedingly  particular  about  the 
standing  of  the  broker  who  handles 
their  paper,  and  their  relations  with 
him  become  very  intimate.  They  con- 
fine their  business  to  a single  represen- 
tative, believing  justly  that  to  have 
their  note  in  the  hands  of  several  is 
generally  an  indication  of  financial 
weakness.  The  selection  of  the  note, 
the  estimation  of  its  maker,  his  respon- 
sibility, his  character  and  his  ability,  is 
therefore  a matter  of  great  moment  to 
all  bankers  who  realize  the  importance 
of  keeping  their  assets  in  liquid  condi- 
tion. It  should  be  undertaken  care- 
fully, thoroughly,  and  conscientiously, 
and  when  so  managed  the  resulting  in- 
vestment is  a certain  source  of  strength 
in  time  of  trouble. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

THE  Bankers  Magazixe  wishes  to  se- 
cure a local  representative  in  each  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  to  se- 
cure subscriptions  and  to  act  as  a general 
representative. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with 
responsible  persons.  Preference  given  to 
those  employed  in  banks  or  familiar  with 
the  banking  business. 

For  particulars,  address  Bankers  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  25 3 Broadway,  New  York. 
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MORTGAGE  LOANS  AND  REALTY  VALUES 


By  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 

(Continued  from  page  24  July  isaue  BANKERS  MAGAZINE) 


' | 'HE  first  step  in  the  making  of  a 
• mortgage  loan  is  to  secure  an  ap- 
plication from  the  borrower  giving  full 
details  concerning  the  property  pro- 
posed to  be  mortgaged  to  the  bank. 
These  details  may  be  voluminous  or 
barely  enough  *to  designate  the  prop- 
erty. All  banks  have  forms  for  such 
purposes  arid  generally  require  the  ap- 
plication to  be  on  their  own  form  for 
the  purpose  of  uniformity. 

The.  points  generally  covered  in  the 
application  are:  The  amount  required, 
the  street  and  number,  often  the  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  corner,  size  of 
lot,  size  of  buildings,  character  of  the 
latter,  and  the  rental  value,  for  pur- 
poses of  capitalizing  the  rents  in  order 
to  appraise  the  property  upon  this 
basis.  Sometimes  the  number  of  rooms, 
improvements,  assessed  valuation  and 
other  details  are  called  for,  but  always 
the  owner’s  valuation  of  the  property, 
usually  separating  the  buildings  from 
the  ground. 

In  the  matter  of  farm  loans  more 
minute  details  are  required,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  questions 
found  in  the  application  for  a farm 
loan  in  use  by  a savings  bank  in  Cen- 
tral New  York:  How  many  acres  does 
the  farm  contain?  How  many  acres 
are  improved?  How  many  acres  are 
unimproved  or  timber  land,  and  what 
kind  of  timber  is  on  ? How  many 
acres  of  waste  land?  Describe  the 
buildings  generally  (giving  sizes  and 
number  of  rooms,  if  possible).  De- 
scribe the  fences  and  state  in  what  con- 
dition of  repair.  Do  you  occupy  the 
premises?  If  you  are  not  the  occu- 
pant of  the  property,  who  is,  and  by 
what  right  does  he  occupy  it  and  what 
is  the  rent?  Have  all  the  taxes  been 
paid,  and  if  not,  how  long  have  they 
remained  unpaid?  ’ Has  your  title  ever 
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been  questioned?  If  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  defect?  What  was  the 
last  assessed  valuation?  How  much  in- 
surance do  you  carry  and  in  what  com- 
pany? Are  you  married  and  if  so  give 
the  name  of  your  wife.  Are  there  any 
incumbrances  on  the  property  and  if 
so  how  much  and  of  what  character? 
What  improvements  have  you  made  and 
what  do  you  intend  to  make?  What 
do  you  consider  a fair  value  of  the 
property  per  acre?  Wat  do  you  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  buildings  ? What 
figure  would  you  sell  at? 

In  many  cases  the  application  blank 
has  provision  for  a diagram  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  property,  which  often  makes 
the  finding  of  the  premises  easier.  In 
all  cases  the  banks  require  the  applica- 
tion to  be  signed  by  the  borrower  and 
in  cases  where  the  borrower  is  not  the 
bondsman,  the  signature  of  the  latter 
is  required,  and  in  some  cases  a writ- 
ten guarantee  that  he  is  the  person  in 
question.  It  is  important  that  the  one 
who  presumes  to  be  the  owner  is  the 
owner,  for  frauds  have  been  worked 
upon  savings  banks  and  title  companies 
by  persons  assuming  to  be  the  owners 
of  property  offered  as  security,  when 
in  reality  they  were  impostors. 

Care  should  at  all  times  be  taken  to 
identify  the  borrower  as  the  person 
having  title  to  the  premises.  In  large 
cities  much  borrowing  is  done  through 
brokers,  and  the  principal  does  not 
appear  on  the  scene  until  the  money  is 
to  be  handed  over.  In  such  cases  it  is 
well  to  know  who  the  broker  is  and  that 
he  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a loan  on 
the  property. 

Frequently  applications  are  made  to 
savings  banks  for  loans  simply  to  get 
the  bank’s  valuation  of  the  premises; 
and  while  as  a rule  no  charge  is  made 
for  the  appraisal,  a number  of  banks 
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APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN  ON  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE.. 


The  Undersigned 


desires  to  procure  from -die  Albany  Exchange 


Savings  Bank  a loan  of  $ 3*000  payable  in  U.  S.  gold  coin  in  ..five  years,  with  interest  payable  semi- 

annually on  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  September,  at  the  said  Bank,  at  the.  rate  of.  f A V©  . per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  bond  of  Johnathan  J . Edward©  ..  secured  by 

Mortgage  on  the  Following  Described  Property: 

Location  (Number  and  Street) 56  Quail  Street  v 


between  what  cron  streets,  and  distance  from  nearest  one,  State  Street  100  ieet  ©&&t 


Dimensions  ot  ground,  50  X 100 


Dimensions  of  building,  and  number  of  stories  high,.  50  X'  8 Q * t h reft, . ©t 0 r y . RD d h© § ® tt©.n t . 


Building  Materials, BX.i.OE  - — - - 

purooses  of  me, Private  dwelling.  ... - 

Value  of  ground,  $ 3,000  . .. — — 

Value  of  building,  $ 3,000 - — - 

Value  of  both  as  assessed  for  taxation,  $.  .4,500  — — •»— - 

Annual  Kent,  $ 430 - - --r- 

Insurance  for  $ 2,800 . 

_l  I = I L 


STREET 


n i ~ i r 


Remarks:  Loan,  of  .$3,000  no  fa eld  by  John  B.  Bridgeman,  due  September  . 

_ lat,  1911 


In  case  this  application  is  amsidered  by  the  Albany  Exchange  Savings  Bank,'  the  undersigned  hereby  agrees,  id 
compliance  with  section  iso  of  the  Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  pay  to  k,  or  its  attorney,  "all  the  expenses  of 
Searches,  Examinations  and  Certificates  of  lute  or  Appraisal  of  V^kpr,  and  of  Drawing,  Perfecting  jmd  Recording 
the  Papers.’* 


1.  APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN  ON  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE.  ALBANY  EXCHANGE  SAVINGS  BANK 
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APPLICATION  FOR  FARM  LOAN  WITH  CERTIFICATE  OF  VALUE  BY  OUTSIDE  PAETIM. 
MONROE  cdUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN. 


/W 

hasty  afipfy  kym  »/wnw>r m lam  ef$£a  * • feat  </- 

mat  mnmt  thereat  k be  ssemrad  by  FIRST  MORTGAGE  m/ /o acres  eflmmdm  < 


TmmeMp. ^ 


. Qw»i  Minmsajm.  dncribed  as  fattams.  S,  wit. 


and  I hereby  appeiat 


as  asy  ageh  M nsgaHabe  saiddaam,  ts  wUn  Me  paper,  mmd  wesney  may  be  temimt  my  with. 

t is  many  wasUed?  ,5  , 

r «rr  awrftir  rnftwNmf  * Mnr  ww;  atm  artificial grenf  _ ^ O . 


Of  Me  had  n!  cntsieabed,  hnamesy  mens  earn Sef—Y&t .... 

9 paxtare  tasai?  y ® Ham  atamy  acres  waste  tbeedf— 


Wist  is  Me  general  character  ef  Ms  tmmd  amdeaU?—f^’?'h  y . 


. 7fc>*rf 


Whtbaetdmgs  mm  land?  {Gist  time.  msStrisi,  descripein.)^ 


If  net fenced,  why  net? 7! 

.-5«JLj4« 


Are  Me  hmiidhgs  bumrad? Ar  what  a 


\t  and  what  company?  3 %5~t>  O 

— , Will  yam  uifi  patityfer  benefit  ef  lender? 


WksHsMt  tmhm  if  Ms  tmmd  wiMamt  bhtdmgs?  <?  • .« 

WkatkMeaahe of  the  Mings?  $ JjSjOJ* . Tide/.  | 

Asa  Mere  my  meeksmtfs  tr  hunbrrman's  Mens  filed  am  Me  bmildmgs,  er  k 

nuked  material  wtMtn  ninety  days  faU.  whereby  they  wmtld  be  entitled  to  file  a Item? 

Wke  k impassesskn  ef  property?-.  


Seme  week  m,  er  fnr- 


gt  km  Me  applicant.  end  has  ke  a full  set  ef farming  implements? 


v^- 


-Cattle?-. 


l,o 


__ ^ Horses? 

What  tacnmbnsuet  mm  this  /njfc^rfVWtC. 

By  wham  are  they  ketdf.  ..  1 r _ ....  „ . _ .,u_ 

Naan  ef  and  distance  ta  nearest  rail  read  station?  ^ , 

Do  yam  mm  any  other  lend? ' — . _ uJi  ...  t. 

What  enonabeamtet  are  am  if?  "n  

Give  niff  s matte,  if  applicant  is  married  C *4  — ; . 

What  is  apphcaat  t age?  ©.  M wkete  name  dees  tide  stand? 

I will  furnish  i ranJM.  ihunr  rC titU  in  ik^  «■■■  .<■  * ik.  - ■ 

of  «nd  pffmUo, 


Hbgs?- 


? tiUe  10  th“  *f*«h  <1™  fownaene  to  th«  pmnt  time ; and  I a ... 

*°  **nd  ha*  *®*«'  f my  knowledge  been  questioned  or  disputed,  f agree  to  pey  for  recordin*  the  Mort 
to.vyur*  Xbe  loan  and  pay  com  ofeonytettny  the  abstract  of  title  showing  the  loan  mortgage  to  be  Ant  lien.  There*are  neither 


ha*  never  U>  my  knowledge  been  questioned  or  disputed.  ( 

. , . . -M  of  completing  the  abmract  of  trtk  showing  the  loan  mortv „ 

cZZ$i£ZZ.  So,-'  ' <5  ^ *~  ~ **"< 


• - » T- ^ thV£**r*cT  «"**«  application.  Nor  am  I either 

- , ^ a11  ,lew  °*  ! '••d-  ind  haet  tny  neoeasary  corrections  in  title  made  before  the 


principal  or  surety  upon  any 
loan  is  completed!  I hare  ai 

parpose  whatever,  and  swear  that  they  

by  agree  to  pay  said  agent  $ t.M  <* for  his  servvces. 


y are  true  in  every 


r*%  accept  loan  when  placed,  1 here 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

t imams,  be/are  an 


POBM  3.  APPLICATION  FOR  WESTERN  FAR 31  LOAN.  SEE  OW'NER*S  DECLARATION  AT  THE  CLOSB 
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are  now  requiring  a modest  appraisal 
fee  when  the  application  is  made.  In 
some  instances  no  fee  is  charged  unless 
the  loan  is  made,  while  in  others,  no 
appraisal  will  be  made  unless  the  fee 
is  paid. 

It  would  seem  but  just  that  if  a com- 
mittee of  trustees  make  a personal  in- 
spection of  the  property,  as  is  general- 
ly required  by  law,  they  should  be  paid 
for  their  time.  Some  banks  have  a 
salaried  appraiser  and  make  no  charges, 
preferring  to  have  an  expert's  opinion 
and  pay  for  it  than  to  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  a committee  of  trustees. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  large 
city  banks. 


Some  applications  may  be  found 
having  provision  for  the  certification  of 
the  value  of  the  property  by  two  or 
more  disinterested  persons.  This  is 
often  embarrassing  to  the  borrower  and 
is  rarely  worth  considering,  for  it  is 
frequently  done  as  a favor  and  is  not 
a safe  guide  as  to  values  and  should  be 
eliminated.  The  loan  is  to  be  made 
by  the  bank,  and  the  only  persons  in- 
terested are  the  bank  and  the  borrower, 
and  no  unnecessary  outside  parties 
should  be  brought  into  the  matter.  In 
all  cases  the  borrower  pays  all  the  ex- 
penses, but  in  some  applications,  as  in 
the  one  of  the  Albany  Exchange  Sav- 
ings Bank,  shown  herewith,  this  is 


rm.iM'M 


New  York,  September  1st  *191 V 


To  the  UNION  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK: 


at . .5  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 


The  undersigned  desires  a loan  of  £.5,000 

[NiTMMmkM] 

..  3 yearn  from  the  1st  of  nar/-_..  .No  vanhex , - 

on  the  Bond  of  John  Goodman  --r-und  subject  to  your  regulations  printed 

on  this  application,  secured  by  first  mortgage  of  property  described  as  follows,  and  provided- 
the  title  is  approved  by  the  attorney  of  the  Bank. 


J 


|Nim  ill  !*•  Mr»tU  be»idi«t  Ik*  Mid) 


J L 


No.  . 30  JCaet  19fch  Street 


East  19th  Street 


East  18th  Street 


On  th*BQrthe*9j>Me.  80 feet  from. 

the  D.  I corner  of  SeoODd  Are* 
Dimensions  of  Ground : 

.85 .feet  by - 100.  feet 

Dimensions  of  Buildings : 

...85.  feet  by 8Q_feet. 


i r 


IT 


Material  of  building. BroWD  Stone  S&dBrlok Number  of  stories.  3 

Used  for— Dwelling  Annual  Rent,  - $1*000 -Insured  for  $6,000 

' Valuation  of  ground.  • - $ 4*000 
Valuation  of  -building?,  • $ 6,000" 


Remarks : Recently  overhauled  and  put  in 

?i?J5.t.clae8.  oonjgjL  t Jon  throughout  J ne*. 

plumbing  and  newly  decorated 


Total,  as  valued  by  applicant,  $10, 000 


[S In  BqgJapAs  oi  the  tack] 


f>  [Name  and  address  of  applicant] 
Broker. 


W)BM  4.  APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN  ON  CITY  PROPERTY.  NOTE  THE  RECEIPT  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
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AUtnmft  Tttk  A*  1*089. — 
APPLICATION 

F08  LOAN  OR  BOflDAM  lOlltAO. 


$£♦000 

J&XMt_iaUu.8*xAfci 

n 

^ — Sssissi— — 

Frcsnued  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 

.September  5tb Refcmd 

to  » Committee,  consisting  of  Mews  — 

'8bU&«  JPntB.  tad  £ro«n 


Yoar  commit***  respectfully  report  tbxi 
I they  bos*  carefully  ex*  mined  the  property 
mentioned  in  the  within  application,  end  cer- 
tify that,  according  to  their  best  Judgment,  it* 
salae  is  f_8+jQ00 

j [Ground  flafiQQ-Buildingt  g 5 fQOO  ) 
1 and  they  recommend  arioan  of 


Damd^ggptagtear  5tb 1 li 


Referred  to  the  Attorney  of  the  Bank 
lor  examination  of  tkk. 


Tenrier  Afc.34,,567  $.5*DQQ  ... 


IMn  Dim  Sivfics  tak 

to  joto.Cfe.o4Ma 

Dated,  ..Septembax-  28tb ' 13, 


D M -jfer/.  U 


Please  read  the  Regulations, 
to  which  your  loan,  if  made, 
will  be  aratyect. 


union  DUE  SITINGS  BANK, 


All  Mortgagee  mature  either  May  tat  or 
November  teL 

In  (treat  on  all  mortgagee  moat  be  paid 
punctually  on  the  id  of  May  and  thd  tat  of 
November. 

Receipted  lax-brtle  f>r  each  year  on  mort- 
gaged property  moat  be  exhibited  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  May  following. 

Insurance  polidca  to  taper  our  mortgage 
mast  be  taken  out  IN  COM  PaNIES  DESIG- 
NATED BY  THE  ONION  DIME  SAV- 
INGS  BANK  aod  written  through  its  author- 
ised agents  and  mast  expire  cither  May  tst 
or  November  tat.  Premiums  must  he 
promptly  paid.  Renewals  will  be  attended 
j to  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bank. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  tbn 
Bank,  as  above,  not  to  its  officers, 
j Checks  should  be  payable  to  the  “UniOo 
I Dime  Savings  Bank." 

In  paying  money  to  the  Bank  always 
j make  and  »ign  a written  statement  of  the 
amount  and  purpose.  Give  notice  of  any 
change  of  address. 

Business  Hoots,  to  to  j daily. 


JLrrwW  b AmdiAmf  CmmOtt  : 

OptOberlRta^lSll. 


FORM  ,*». 


REVERSE  OF  FORM 


4.  NOTE  THE  REGULATIONS  AND  RECEIPT  OF  BORROWER. 
DIME  SAVINGS  BANK,  NEW'  YORK 


UNION 


agreed  upon  when  the  application  is 
signed. 

The  Appraisal. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  after  having 
application  properly  filled  out,  is  to 
have  the  property  appraised.  Many 
banks  have  appraisal  forms  (Forms  2, 
5,  7),  and  these  are  turned  over  to  the 
proper  persons,  in  some  banks  the 
funding  committee,  and  in  others  the 
appraiser.  Where  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  a committee,  these  men  meet 
at  intervals  to  look  over  the  applica- 
tions, and  after  discarding  those  which 
they  do  not  care  to  consider,  turn  their 
attention  to  the  likely  offerings. 

Some  banks  have  a preference  for 
certain  kinds  of  property  and  rigid 
rules  against  loaning  on  others,  as  in 
the  application  of  the  German  Savings 


Bank,  herewith  shown,  no  loans  are 
made  on  factories,  iron  works,  brew- 
eries, or  suburban  property.  Those 
that  seem  to  be  desirable  are  personally 
inspected  and  the  value  placed  thereon, 
usually  in  writing,  as  in  Forms  2,  5,  7* 
The  rate  of  interest,  time  the  loan  is 
to  run  and  other  details  are  agreed 
upon  between  the  bank  and  the  bor- 
rower (or  his  agent)  at  the  time  ap- 
plication is  made,  or  when  the  loan  is 
accepted,  and  nothing  further  remains 
to  be  done,  insofar  as  the  bank  is  con- 
cerned, but  to  pay  over  the  money. 
The  mortgage  loans  are  quite  univer- 
sally  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees 
and  ratified,  thus  becoming  part  of  the 
records  of  the  bank.  Some  banks  re- 
cord the  date  of  this  approval  on 
the  application — a very  good  idea. 
(Form  5.) 
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I 

Application  No.Aydq 


Signature  and  aaUafactory  references  of  the  pro- 
posed bopdamaa  will  be  required  in  every  application. 


m p«M  te  fi»  « 

m+Zii***  * 


nimittiMMi 
I*  lk*  4^ 


The  undersigned  desires  to  procure  a 
Loan  of  . . per  cent  interest  per  annum , from 

3pic  german  parings  ^ank  in  tl|e  ofj 

On  mortgage,  sscurtd  by  the  bond  

on  the  property  described  as  follows — — 

Location,  £& 

Distance  from  the  comer  of  the  nearest  cross  street,*^ & — 

Dimensions  of  Ground , f P P.  

Dimensions  of  Building,  . 3 4CTX  XO. 

Building  Materials , 

Purposes  of  use,  

Value  of  Ground,  <?«>..<?..  • __ 

Value  of  Building,  fjiotf.o... 


Annual  Rent, 
Insured  for 


g o .©  o o. 


u 

1 a 1 

i.i 

*i 

tf'7*.  AfF+e./- 

Sl 

B V*' 
* 

■v 

> 

A 

□ 

• 

N 

fr 

fc 

w 

? 

0 

(* 

E 

i 

VS  77L  *s/r>  e /“ 

n 

i 

S 

1 

M.  B.—The  applicant  will  please  specify  the  above  particulars  as  far  as  practicable 
and  in  all  eases  sign  the  application. 

Signature  of  Bondsman 
Address  of  Bondsman, 


Notify^.. 


* Imm  are  met  made  om  Paetorlaa,  iron  I York*.  Brewarlea^or\  , 
ea‘ DwaUlag-Oomsaa,  Start*  OMca*  oa  remtrmJ  property  well  aitaaud  mad  productive  wUi  ba  aamaSdared. 
Spptfraato  fCMomid  alga,  mad  preacat  tbalr  proposal*  la  peraoa,  wbam  practical*  ta  t 


FOHM  6.  APPLICATION  FORM  OF  THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  BANK,  NEW  YORK.  (NOTE  THE  ABIOWS) 
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The  Search. 

Bat  inasmuch  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  borrower  shall  be  in  position  to 
mortgage  this  property,  and  unless  he 
is  the  true  owner  and  has  good  title  he 
cannot  give  a good  mortgage,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  title 
is  in  the  borrower  and  that  the  title  is 
free  from  defects;  for  upon  the  rule 
that  a man  cannot  convey  by  deed  that 
which  he  does  not  own,  and  a mort- 
gage being  a conditional  deed,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  void  if  the  title  is  defective. 

Some  banks  require  this  to  be  stated 
in  the  application  and  others  go  so  far 
as  to  ask  for  an  affidavit  to  this  effect; 
but  inasmuch  as  no  man  would  buy  a 
defective  title  if  he  knew  it,  and  most 
of  the  defects  are  unknown  to  the  own- 
er, his  statement  is  usually  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  counts  for  little. 

And  yet,  there  are  cases  where  de- 
fects exist  and  are  considered  of  little 


To  the  Tfwtoai  of  the  One*  County  Swiap  Boric 


FOB 31  7.  REPORT  OP  APPRAISAL  COMMITTEE 


or  no  consequence  by  the  owner,  as  if 
illustrated  in  the  following  example: 
In  taking  title  to  a piece  of  property 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  a defect 
was  found  which  was  apparently 
cleared  up  by  affidavits.  The  title  was 
pronounced  good  by  a title  company 
and  a policy  of  title  insurance  issued, 
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a,4ss_ 


'•TMtr 

245 lot  End  lift. 


.Marnh  25,  lflll- 


•aa. 


ITowry  T1  Uanrlaranll  - 


Ralph  .T.  Saaer&ct— 


233 


245 


Wait. 


w vn<*vx>r 

S Story  Brownot one 95  X.1PQ. 


Kmu  W**T  JtMtTJ 


, gi&nl  and  Llnsala. 


Brown r Chari  aa  Ca_ 


$5,000  #9.000 


FORM  9.  MORTGAGE  RECORD  CARD.  ARRAKGED 
BY  STREETS 


and  also  passed  upon  by  a reliable  firm 
of  attorneys.  An  expensive  house  was 
built  on  the  property  and  mortgaged  to 
a savings  bank,  which  accepted  the  title 
as  certified  to  by  the  company.  In  re- 
placing the  loan  with  another  savings 
bank  subsequently,  the  same  defect  was 
found,  and  the  latter  bank’s  attorney 
would  not  pass  the  title  upon  the  affi- 
davits accepted  by  the  title  company 
and  the  other  attorneys,  and  the  loan 
was  refused  on  account  of  bad  title. 

After  considerable  delay  and  expense 
the  title  was  cleared  of  the  defect  and 
the  loan  closed;  but  had  the  owner  been 
asked  to  state  if  there  were  any  de- 
fects to  his  knowledge,  it  might  have 
revealed  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the 
beginning.  But  in  this  case  it  turned 


out  advantageously,  for  it  secured  the 
owner  a clear  title,  whereas  he  did  not 
have  a “marketable”  title  before. 

All  such  matters  are,  of  course,  “up 
to”  the  attorney,  to  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  referred  after  favorable  action 
by  the  committee.  It  is  his  duty  to  ex- 
amine the  records  and  satisfy  himself 
that  the  title  is  clear  and  is  vested  in 
the  borrower.  This  he  presents  to  the 
bank  in  the  form  of  a “search,”  to- 
gether with  certificate  of  title.  This 
work  is  often  done  in  large  cities  by 
title  companies,  who  not  only  certify 
to  the  title  but  guarantee  the  bank 
against  any  loss  that  may  come  through 
a defective  one.  In  some  banks  the 
attorney  simply  turns  the  work  over  to 
the  company,  which  allows  him  a com- 
mission, and  he  therefore  assumes  no 
risk,  but  at  the  same  time,  sacrifices  the 
full  fee  for  a commission.  The  amount 
of  the  fee  depends  upon  the  bank,  the 
attorney  and  the  borrower. 

In  some  cases  the  charge  is  “all  the 
traffic  will  bear,”  while  in  others  it  is 
extremely  modest.  The  writer  knows 
of  one  bank  where  for  twenty  years 
the  highest  fee  was  less  than  twenty 
dollars,  and  the  usual  fee  was  eleven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents — ten  dollars  for 
the  search  and  drawing  papers  and  the 


flPbSQN  CfTV  SA VINOS  INSTITUTION.  Hudson,  N.  V. 

N».  567  Mortgigo?  TT.nry  StiS-JL i 

Minm  1456  Main  St. o»t« of Mgtgg.  Fab.l1  QSMmum i 2 . 400 

Assumed  by  — — 

Assumed  by 

ft— cript.on of Prop«ty  Two  Story  Frame  Dwelling 


•Mortgage  Recorded  et  3 p M.  in  Book  34  Page  33  Sec  5 Block  No.  1? 


Principal  Payable  F©b » 1 , 1913 

i.i.f st  p.yibi.  June  and  naa. 

Valuation : Land  $1  # 800  Building  %% 

^nn  Totals  4JAOO 

Insurance  Required  $ 2 . 400 

Insurance  Held  ) 3 .500 

Mortgage  Signed  by  HenrV  HudflOn 

Mortgage  Paid 

Satisfaction 

U6«Mf  BUatAU.  CASSIS 

FORM  10.  MORTGAGE  RECORD  CARD,  ARRAKGED  BY  XAMES  OF  BORROWERS 
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one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  recording. 
Where  a mortgage  tax  is  in  operation 
as  in  New  York  (one-half  of  one  per 
•cent,  when  the  mortgage  is  recorded) , 
this  is  in  addition  to  any  fees  to  the 
attorney. 

Closing  the  Loan. 

When  the  mortgage  loan  is  closed  the 
papers  that  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  bank  are:  (1)  Mortgage.  This 

must  go  to  the  proper  office  for  record — 
in  large  cities  the  Hall  of  Records;,  in 
smaller  places,  the  country  clerk’s  office, 
And  is  usually  the  last  paper  to  come  in. 


that  it  is  fully  protected  by  good  com- 
panies. Others  stipulate  that  policies 
must  be  written  through  designated 
brokers,  and  this  for  “obvious”  reasons. 
The  bank,  in  law,  has  a perfect  right 
to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  its  in- 
surance, but  whatever  regulations  are 
to  be  made  in  this  respect  should  be 
made  before  the  loan  is  closed,  for  af- 
ter the  matter  is  closed,  the  right  of  the 
bank  to  make  such  conditions  will  be 
waived. 

The  case  of  Heal  vs.  Richmond  Co. 
Savings  Bank  (New  York  Savings 
Bank  Cases,  p.  18)  is  in  point.  In  this 
case,  the  bank  made  a loan  and  after 


RECEIPT 

far  PARTIAL  PAYMENT 
oa  Mortfac* 

Na....^2 * * 5.  

Principal  9 ,100. 

Intout  from 

UGh.l  .1*1  ..+?.? 

1.145 

Lotting  Mmm  of  Principal 

» 1,400 


SOUTHOLD.  Surr.  Co.  N.  Y.,  8«pt8Bt>«r  l.,  f90 H 

2£#c oiood  from  Andrew  Jo  JaokRoa  * 

_0n«  hun  d r ed — ■?  --------  -r — — — Dollar*,  •>  « VW«/  J>*ym** 

on  . hil— JBond  hold  tho 
ftoutbold  Savlag*  B— fc,  mc Prod  &£  JMNf*  o»r  property  hontod  ri 

Ho . 46  Center  . . . . ...  .«•*</  # $45  .^Jpr  irrtoroot  on  Urto 

poj/mont. 

(Duplicate  indoned  on  bond) 


FORM  11.  RECEIPT  FOR  PARTIAL  PAYMENT.  NOTE  THE  MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  BALANCE  UNPAID 


(2)  The  bond,  which  is  the  obligation 
or  promise  to  pay  and  upon  which  suit 
is  brought  in  case  of  default.  (3)  The? 
application  duly  signed  both  by  the  bor- 
rower and  the  appraiser  or  the  commit- 
tee charged  with  this  duty.  (4)  Search, 
or  title  policy,  with  certificate  of  title 

from  the  attorney.  (5)  Insurance 
policies  in  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
loan,  duly  made  payable  to  the  bank. 
Some  banks  require  all  the  insurance 
so  that  it  may  be  uniform.  The  papers 

are  then  complete. 

At  this  point  a word  as  to  insurance 
may  be  acceptable.  Some  banks  have 
restrictions  in  the  matter  of  insurance 
policies.  (See  Form  5.)  Some  stipu- 
late that  policies  in  designated  compa- 
nies only  will  be  accepted,  and  this 
would  seem  a very  good  idea,  if  the 
list  is  reasonably  large  and  is  a “fair” 
one.  The  bank  can  then  rest  assured 


closing  the  matter,  wrote  the  mortgagor 
that  inasmuch  as  the  bank  required  all 
policies  to  be  written  by  an  agent  hav- 
ing an  office  in  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, he  would  have  to  secure  new 
policies.  To  this  the  owner  did  not 
assent  and  the  bank  secured  the  addi- 
tional insurance  and  charged  the  same 
to  the  mortgagor. 

When  payment  of  the  principal  was 
tendered,  it  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  owner  had  refused  to  reim- 
burse the  bank  for  this  insurance.  He 
thereupon  deposited  the  money  in  a 
trust  company,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  bank  when  it  should  deliver  satis- 
faction of  the  mortgage.  The  bank 
brought  suit  and  lost,  upon  the  ground 
that  having  accepted  the  policies  at 
first,  and  being  in  a good  solvent  com- 
pany, it  had  waived  its  right  to  stipu- 
late conditions  regarding  the  insurance. 
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Therefore,  if  any  restrictions  are  to  be 
made  in  such  matters,  they  should  be 
made  before  the  loan  is  closed  and  not 
afterward. 

In  closing  the  loan,  the  usual  custom 
is  to  draw  a check  for  the  amount, 
sometimes  to  the  order  of  the  attorney, 
and  in  other  instances  to  the  borrowers 
but  seldom  if  ever  is  the  payment  made 
in  cash,  since  the  check  makes  valuable 
evidence  of  the  transaction.  When  the 
check  is  drawn  the  loan  is  charged  up 
to  the  borrower  and  ledger  account 
opened  with  him.  This  account  may  be 
simple  or  it  may  be  complex,  the  bet- 
ter idea  being  to  have  it  complete  as 
to  detail,  yet  not  weighted  down  by 
surplusage. 

The  ledger  should  show  all  the  de- 
tails covered  by  the  papers,  and  the 
usual  data  taken  on  the  ledger  is: 
Name  of  mortgagor,  with  provision  for 
recording  subsequent  holders;  address; 
location  of  the  property,  often  with 
diagram,  as  in  Forms  1,  4,  6,  8;  rate 
of  interest ; place  to  which  interest 
notices  should  be  sent ; amount  of  bond ; 
amount  of  insurance;  when  due;  when 
recorded;  valuation;  rents;  provision 
for  recording  payment  of  taxes  (Form 
8),  with  provision  for  recording  the 
payments  of  both  principal  and  in- 
terest.* 

Inasmuch  as  banks  frequently  are 
called  upon  to  advance  insurance  and 
taxes,  it  is  a very  good  idea  to  have  pro- 
vision made  for  such  payments,  and  in 
Form  8 this  idea  will  be  found.  Other 
details  may  be  covered  in  the  ledger 
form,  as  the  bank  may  elect,  but  one 
feature  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
that  is  also  found  in  Form  8.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  know  that  the  papers 
are  complete  for  each  loan  without  the 
necessity  of  going  through  the  files ; and 
in  this  form  will  be  found  spaces  for 
checking  off  the  papers  as  they  are 
turned  in,  and  by  running  through  the 
ledger  and  noting  the  unchecked  items, 


•A  very  helpful  idea  is  to  indicate  some- 
where on  the  ledger  account  the  amount  of 
interest  the  loan  draws  for  one  month,  so 
that  in  figuring  accrued  interest  at  any 
time  this  will  form  the  basis.  (Form  8,  last 
line  of  the  details.) 


the  missing  papers  can  readily  be  as- 
certained. 

If  papers  are  removed  from  the  files 
for  any  cause,  a receipt  should  be 
taken  and  inserted  in  place  of  the 
paper  taken,  or  notation  made  on  the 
cover  as  to  where  it  may  be  found.  The 
mortgage  has  now  become  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  bank  and  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  see  that  interest  is  col- 
lected when  due,  insurance  constantly 
in  force  and  taxes  paid  when  due. 


JOHN  H.  THIRY 

'T'HE  father  of  the  school  savings 
bank  is  dead;  but  the  idea  for 
which  he  stood  and  to  which  he  gave 
himself  in  a degree  quite  remarkable 
and  with  a generosity  quite  commenda- 
ble, lives  after  him.  Throughout  the 
United  States  to-day  the  school  sav- 
ings bank  is  more  than  a mere  fad,— it 
is  a practical  demonstration  that  Mr. 
Thiry  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
teaching  of  thrift  should  begin  with 
the  young  and  is  a proper  function  of 
the  public  school.  Wherever  it  has 
been  given  a fair  test,  it  has  proven 
beyond  peradventure  that  it  can  suc- 
ceed and  will  do  all  that  its  founder 
claimed  for  it.  School  authorities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  statesmen, 
bank  superintendents,  bank  men,  and 
thrift  workers  have  passed  upon  it  and 
pronounced  it  good. 

Mr.  Thiry  was  a New  Year's  present 
to  his  parents  in  Belgium  in  1822.  In 
early  life,  he  was  a school  teacher,  and 
prior  to  coming  to  America  in  1859 
held  a Government  position.  He  set  up 
a little  book  shop  at  Canal  and  Centre 
streets.  New  York,  paying  a rental  of 
six  dollars  a month.  Gathering  books 
had  always  been  his  hobby,  and  he  nat- 
urally fell  into  the  line  of  collecting  rare 
editions.  For  twelve  years  he  sold  old 
books  and  numbered  among  his  patrons 
such  men  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Horace  Greeley.  He  supplied  rare 
works  for  large  libraries,  and  retired  in 
the  early  seventies  with  a modest  com- 
petence. 
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Choosing  Long  Island  City  for  his  He  traveled  extensively  and  wrote 
home,  he  divided  his  time  between  his  voluminously,  and  gave  himself  freely 
gardens,  his  books,  2nd  his  pet  scheme,  to  the  extension  of  his  scheme,  and 
the  school  savings  bank.  He  drew  up  school  children  by  the  thousands  will 
a practical  plan  of  operation  which  has  rise  up  some  day  and  call  him  blessed, 
proven  exceedingly  efficient,  even  going  He  was  the  only  statistician  of  the 
to  the  length  of  copyrighting  his  forms,  school  savings  bank  in  this  country  and 
not  for  any  selfish  purpose,  but  sim-  annually  gathered  extensive  data  and 
ply  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  distributed  it  widely  at  his  own  ex- 
growth of  the  school  idea.  pense. 


TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  THE  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


AS  the  programmes  of  the  various 
***•  State  bankers'  associations  are 
made  public,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  them,  devote 
attention  to  the  proposed  Reserve  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  to  the  places 
to  be  occupied  in  such  association  by 
State  banks,  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies.  Whether  the  proposed  as- 
sociation is  a good  thing  or  a bad  one 
is  not  at  the  outset  so  important  a 
question  as  whether  the  people,  and 
especially  the  bankers  and  the  legisla- 
tors, are  interested  in  the  subject  and 
give  it  enough  study  to  understand  it. 
The  fact  that  it  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed is  therefore  a very  hopeful  sign. 
It  shows  that  the  people  are  interested, 
and  guarantees  that  the  final  decision, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  made  after 
much  study  and  debate,  .and  will  there- 
fore presumably  be  such  a decision  as 
is  dictated  by  wisdom  and  common 
sense.  While  the  opinions  thus  far 
brought  to  light  are  far  from  unani- 
mous, especially  as  to  details,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  bankers,  whether  represent- 
ing national  or  State  institutions,  are 
awake  to  the  desirability  of  some  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  are  inclined 
to  discuss  the  subject  along  broad  lines, 
bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a whole  and  of  ail  kinds  of 
banking  institutions. 


As  to  the  relations  of  trust  compa- 
nies to  the  Reserve  Association,  opposi- 
tion developed  soon  after  the  plan  was 
made  public,  to  the  proposition  to  “na- 
tionalize" all  trust  companies,  and  the 
opinion  seems  already  to  be  quite  gen- 
eral that  trust  companies  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  association  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  their  State  char- 
ters. In  other  words,  they  are  to  be 
admitted,  as  are  the  State  banks  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  national  banks,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  such  general  require- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

A special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Festus  J.  Wade,  John  Perrin, 
Sol.  Wexler,  Myron  T.  Herrick  and 
Joseph  T.  Talbert,  appointed  by  the 
Currency  Commission  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  that  part  of  the  orig- 
inal Aldrich  plan  which  suggested  the 
formation  of  national  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies,  prepared  a report 
prior  to  the  recent  meeting  at  Nashville 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  re- 
port was  discussed  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Trust  Company  Section  of  the  as- 
sociation, consisting  of  Messrs.  Oliver 
C.  Fuller,  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  F.  H. 
Fries,  R.  H.  Cutler  and  F.  H.  Goff. 
As  a result  of  this  discussion  and  later 
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conferences,  some  changes  were  made 
and  the  report  was  put  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  will  be  presented  to  the  coming 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  at  New  Orleans.  The  re- 
port definitely  sets  aside  the  idea  of 
national  incorporation  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  as  to  trust  companies 
recommends — 

“That  a trust  company,  which  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  any  State, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
which  it  has  been  examined  and  has 
published  statements  of  its  condition, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  requirements 
of  State  laws,  upon  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Reserve  Association,  may  subscribe  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Re- 
serve Association  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed for  national  banks,  and  such 
subscribing  trust  company  shall  be- 
come a member  of  a local  association 
and  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
therein  as  if  it  were  a national  bank; 
provided : 

“1.  That  a trust  company  shall 
have  an  unimpaired  surplus  of  not  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
and,  if  located  in  a city  of  25,000  in- 
habitants or  less,  shall  have  a paid  in 
capital  of  not  less  than  $100,000,  and 
in  a larger  city  a proportionately 
greater  capital  up  to  $500,000  in  a city 
of  500,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

“2.  That  it  shall  have  and  agree 
to  maintain  against  its  demand  de- 
posits a reserve  of  like  character  and 
proportion  required  of  a national  bank 
in  the  same  location ; provided,  however, 
that  deposits  which  it  may  have  with  a 
State  bank,  a savings  bank  or  a trust 
company,  in  a city  designated  in  the 
national  bank  act  as  a reserve  city  or 
a central  reserve  city,  whose  paid  in 
capital  is  not  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  required  for  a national  bank  in 
such  city,  and,  in  the  case  of  a trust 
company  not  less  than  that  heretofore 
specified  for  a trust  company  in  such 
city,  and  which  is  a member  of  a local 
association,  shall  count  as  reserve  in 
like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
similar  deposits  of  a national  bank  with 


national  banks  in  such  cities.  Provided,, 
further,  that  liabilitiejs  for  deposits 
payable  beyond  thirty  days,  for  saving* 
deposits  subject  to  notice  of  sixty  day* 
or  more,  and  for  moneys  held  in  trust 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  trust,, 
are  not  made  payable  within  thirty 
days,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
serve requirements  provided  for  de- 
mand deposits. 

“8.  That  it  shall  agree  to  submit  to 
such  examinations  and  comply  with 
such  requirements  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Re- 
serve Association.” 

This  report  seems  to  point  the  way 
for  the  admission  of  trust  companies 
to  the  proposed  association,  if  it  is  or- 
ganized, on  terms  which  will  insure 
such  companies  bringing  strength  to  the 
organization,  withaut  interfering  with 
their  status  as  State  institutions  and 
without  imposing  severe  burdens  upon 
them.  The  provision  for  examinations 
and  for  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  association  is  certainly  not  objec- 
tionable, and  will,  of  course,  be  im- 
posed upon  all  members,  whether  na- 
tional or  State  banks,  savings  banks  or 
trust  companies.  The  provision  re- 
garding reserves  will,  if  adopted,  cer- 
tainly make  for  more  conservative 
banking.  It  will  probably  meet  with 
some  opposition,  although  there  is  al- 
ready a tendency  to  raise  the  State  re- 
quirements as  to  reserve. 

The  provisions  as  to  capital  required 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  the 
National  Bank  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question 
left  unsettled  concerns  the  rights  of  re- 
discount which  trust  companies  are  to 
enjoy.  Under  the  plan  as  thus  far  out- 
lined, rediscounts  are  to  be  made  for 
members  on  prime  commercial  paper. 
But  in  those  States  where  trust  com- 
panies do  not  do  a commercial  banking 
business,  or  in  the  cases  of  those  com- 
panies which  having  the  right  to  do 
such  business  do  not  choose  to  do  so, 
trust  companies  have  no  commercial 
paper  to  rediscount.  As  this  privilege 
is  one  of  the  important  considerations 
of  membership,  the  question  is  evidently 
one  of  much  importance.  It  would 
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seem  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rediscount  of  notes  secured 
by  collateral  and  by  real  estate  mort- 
gage, if  trust  companies  are  to  be  given 
the  full  advantage  of  membership. 


GROWTH  OF  TRUST  BUSINESS 


"DEPORTS  from  several  of  the 
larger  cities  indicate  that  many 
companies  are  making  rapid  growth  in 
their  trust  departments,  especially  in 


the  administration  of  estates.  The  ad- 
vantages which  the  corporate  trustee 
has  over  the  individual  are  being  recog- 
nized by  more  people  each  year,  and  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  the  next  de- 
cade sees  unprecedented  growth  in  this 
kind  of  trust  company  business.  There 
is,  however,  no  means  of  measuring 
such  growth,  because  in  only  two  or 
three  States  do  the  trust  companies 
publish  figures  for  the  trust  depart- 
ment. 
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▲ FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  BY  THE  GERMAN-AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  FORT  WAYNE,  TND.  BY  USING  CARBONS,  DUPLICATE  SLIPS  ABE  MADE  AND  FILED 
ALPHABETICALLY.  WHEN  PAID  THESE  DUPLICATES  ARE  THEN  STAMPED  PAID  AND 
FILED  IN  ANOTHER  CASE  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER.  BY  THIS  ARRANGEMENT  THE  BANK  CAN 
EASILY  ASCERTAIN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  ANY  ONE  PERSON  AND  AS 
READILY  LOCATE  CANCELLED  CERTIFICATES. 


1911  BANKERS’  CONVENTION  CALENDAR 


Vermont— Aug.  10,  Barton;  Secretary,  F. 

R.  Dickerman,  Bristol. 

American  Institute  op  Banking — Septem- 
ber 7 and  9,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Secretary, 
George  E.  Allen,  N.  Y. 


Illinois — October,  Springfield;  Secretary, 
R.  L.  Craxnpton,  Chicago. 

American  Bankers’  Association — Week  of 
Nov.  90,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Farnsworth,  New  York  City. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 

By  Leonard  A.  Desaar 


'T'HE  London  security  market  is  rec- 
— ognized  as  the  greatest  interna- 
tional market  in  the  world.  The  busi- 
ness in  “Americans”  has  become  very 
large  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
commanding  position  which  the  United 
States  now  holds  financially  and  com- 
mercially has  made  trading  in  “Ameri- 
cans” a popular  feature  there. 

Every  partner  of  a London  Stock 
Exchange  firm  must  be  a member  of  the 
Exchange.  This  assures  the  closest  at- 
tention of  the  execution  of  orders. 

Difference  in  Time. 

The  London  market  affords  four 
hours  for  the  execution  of  orders  before 
the  opening  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  thus;  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change opens  at  11  a.  m.  and  closes  at 
4 p.  m.,  London  time  (6  a.  m.  to  11 
a.  m.,  New  York  time),  then  continues 
in  “Shorter's  Court”  (The  Curb)  un- 
til 8 p.  m.,  London  time  (3  p.  m.,  New 
York  time).  Announcement  of  impor- 
tant news  is  frequently  made  after  the 
close  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
London  market  early  the  following 
morning. 

An  account  in  American  stocks  may 
be  opened  or  commitments  in  the  New 
York  market  may  be  protected  by  or- 
ders given  for  execution  in  London, 
while  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  closed.  Unless  limited  as  to  time, 
orders  given  before  the  New  York 
opening  are  held  subject  to  execution 
until  9*45  a.  m..  New  York  time.  Or- 
ders given  during  the  business  session 
are  open  for  the  balance  of  the  day,  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 

The  Settlement. 

Settlements  are  made  fortnightly  in- 
stead of  daily  as  in  New  York.  Each 
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adjustment  lasts  three  days,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  the  continuation  of 
business.  On  the  first  day,  so-called 
“Contango  Day,”  all  positions,  long  or 
short,  are  carried  over  for  the  next  ac- 
count, unless  the  broker  is  notified  in 
proper  time  that  the  client  desires  to 
take  up  securities  bought,  or  deliver 
those  sold. 

The  actual  delivery  of  securities 
takes  place  on  the  last  day,  so-called 
“Pay,  or  Account  Day.” 

On  the  second  day,  called  “Ticket 
Day,”  clearing-house  tickets  are  ex- 
changed. 

Adjustments. 

On  “Contango  Day”  all  commitments 
carried  over  are  adjusted  to  the  mar- 
ket price  then  ruling,  termed  “making 
up  price.”  These  are  fixed  by  the  Lon- 
don Exchange.  The  interest  rate 
(called  “Contango”)  is  agreed  upon 
between  brokers.  Accounts  are  made 
up,  and  the  client  is  required  to  remit 
in  cash  any  differences  that  may  be 
against  him,  or  he  may  withdraw  any 
credit  balance. 

On  stocks  bought  and  sold  between 
settlements  no  interest  is  charged,  but 
on  stocks  carried  over,  interest  com- 
mences on  “Account  Day,”  and  is 
charged  for  the  full  settlement  on 
stocks  long  and  allowed  on  stocks  short. 
This  does  not  prevent  evening  up  of 
commitments  at  any  time. 

Commissions. 

Commissions  are  charged  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  (12c.)  per  share  or  about  $12.50 
per  100  shares;  but  no  commission  is 
charged  for  carrying  over,  or  for  the 
delivery  or  receiving  of  stocks. 

A contract  tax  is  charged  on  pur- 
chases and  sales  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved  as  follows: 
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ESTABLISHED  1857 


For  more  than  half  a century  this 
Bank  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 
its  original  policy  of  safe  and  con- 
servative banking  and  on  its  books 
today  may  be  found  the  accounts 
of  banks  which  during  their  entire  corporate  exist- 
ence have  had  no  other  Chicago  correspondent. 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$9,000,000 


Accounts  of  Banks  and  Bankers  Solicited  on  Favorable  Terms. 


CANADIAN  INVESTMENTS 


INVESTMENT  TRUST  COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


Trustee  Registrar 

Transfer  Agent  Executor 


OFFICERS 

K.  W.  BLACKWELL,  N.  B.  8TARK, 

President  See.-  Treasurer 

J.  P.  BLACK,  A.  J.  NESBITT, 

Vice  President  Man.- Director 


DIRECTORS 

K.  W.  BLACKWELL  R.  MacD.  PATER80N 
J.  P.  BLACK  W.  M.  DOBELL 

JAME8  R.  WILSON  A.  J.  NESBITT 


Canadian  Government 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

To  yield  from  4 to  6 per  cent. 
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The  Mercantile  Trust  Company 

Capital 

$2,000,000 

W 1 1,1.1  AM  C.  1*011,1,0%,  PrcHidpDt 

JOHN  T.  TRRRV,  Vice- Prmiilenl  11AKOI.O  B.  THORNE,  V i.e- IVemdenl 

HI  Y RK'HAKDS,  Secretary  GEORGE  \V.  BENTON,  Treasurer 

BETHINK  W.  JONES,  Asst.  Secy.  HARRY  N.  DIN II A. >1,  Asst.  Treas. 

ISAAC  MICHAELS,  Trust  Officer 

Securities  held  in  trust  over  $870,000,000 


New  York 

Eetabliahed  1873 


Earned  Surplus  and 
Undivided  Profits 
$7,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Funding  Company  of  America 

40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


Investment  Department  offers  securities  of  a high-grade 
— financial  enterprise  paying  reg- 
ular and  attractive  dividends,  and  growing  rapidly -an  excep- 
tional opportunltyi  also  railroad,  public  service  and  industrial 
bonds  yielding  from  4%  to  6%.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


Underwriting  Department  solicits  correspondence  with 

- ° — public  service  and  industrial 

corporations,  desirous  of  procuring  funds  through  first  mortgage 
bond  issues  for  improvement  or  extension  purposes. 


Fiscal  Aoenoy  act8  a8  paS|strar  and  transfer  agent  for  se- 

— — ouritles  of  municipal,  railroad  and  other 

corporations.  


OFFICERS  A NO  DIRECTORS 


EDWARD  8TAATS  LUTHER,  PrsoWwit 

A.  H.  PHELPS,  New  Mb,  N.l. 
President  First  National 
Bank 


CHARLES  W.  ABRAMS,  Treeeerer 

JAMES  D.  ABRAMS,  Nyaek,  N.T. 
President  Hudson  Yacht 
A Boat  Co. 


JOHN  W.  HARDING,  SocrUry 
HOWARD  S.  KENNEDY,  Troy,  N Y. 

Vice-President  duett,  Pea- 
body & Co. 
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Where  the  value  of  the  stock  or  marketable 
security  is  £5  and  does  not  exceed  £100  6 d 
Exceeds  £ 100  and  does  not  exceed  £ 500  1 sh 


(• 

500 

“ 

1,000  2 sh 

tt 

1,000 

ft 

1,500  3 sh 

tt 

1,500 

tt 

2,500  4 sh 

ii 

2,500 

it 

5,000  6 sh 

ft 

5,000 

tt 

7,500  8 sh 

it 

7,500 

ft 

10,000  10  sh 

it 

10,000 

tt 

12,500  12  sh 

it 

12,500  “ 

tt 

15,000  14  sh 

ti 

15,000 

it 

17,500  16  sh 

ft 

17,500 

u 

20,000  18  sh 

tt 

20,000 

«t 

1 £ 

Generally  no  margin  is  required  but, 
as  stated  before,  on  Contango  Day 
stocks  are  adjusted  to  the  market  price 
and  differences  are  settled.  If  in  fa- 
vor of  the  client  the  amount  is  placed 
to  his  credit  and  subject  to  his  disposal, 
if  against  the  client,  he  is  required  to 
remit.  In  an  active  market,  with  wide 
fluctuations,  he  is  supposed  to  keep  all 
commitments  to  the  market  price  be- 
tween settlements. 

How  to  Figure  the  Parity. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  reason 
for  the  differences  in  prices  between 
the  two  markets  the  following  explana- 
tion may  be  of  service.  While  London 
quotations  for  American  securities  are 
quoted  at  dollars  per  share  these  are 
based  on  the  fixed  value  of  five  dollars 
for  one  pound  sterling,  whereas  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  pound  is  governed  by 
the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

For  an  approximate  example,  take  a 
London  price,  say  eighty-five,  divide  it 
by  five  to  reduce  it  to  the  amount  in 
pounds  sterling  which  will  be  seventeen 
pounds,  multiply  it  by  the  current  rate 
of  exchange,  say  $4.86.  This  will  give 
8 2.62  as  the  New  York  equivalent. 

To  change  New  York  price  into  Lon- 
don parity,  multiply  New-  York  price 
by  five  then  divide  by  current  rate  of 
exchange. 

Stocks  dealt  in  London  at  pound 
sterling  per  share,  multiply  by  the  rate 
of  exchange  only. 

The  code  system  and  cable  service 
have  been  so  perfected  that  orders  from 
New  York  can  usually  be  executed  in 
London  and  report  received  within  ten 
minutes. 


Options  and  Their  Uses. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the 
London  market  affords  is  in  purchasing 
privileges  or  options  as  they  offer 
means  for  speculation,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection and  a limit  to  liability.  They 
are  issued  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
and  mature  at  stated  settlements  only. 

But  trading  against  privileges  may 
be  done  in  the  interim  either  in  London 
or  New  York. 

The  simplest  forms  of  these  options 
are  the  puts  and  calls.  The  cost  is  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  stock  selected 
and  the  time  of  maturity. 

The  buyer  of  a call  for  a certain  cash 
payment,  called  premium,  has  the  right 
to  call  the  stock  on  option  day  at  the 
price  fixed  at  the  time  of  making  the 
call.  This  price  is  always  the  market 
price  plus  interest.  For  example,  take 
a stock  selling  at  fifty  at  the  time  of 
purchasing  the  call,  and  the  call  is 
wanted  for  the  settlement  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  The  call  price  will  be 
fifty  and  one-half  (which  is  figuring 
the  interest  at  four  per  cent,  for  the 
three  months  on  fifty). 

The  purchaser  of  a put  has  the  re- 
verse privilege.  By  paying  a certain 
premium  in  cash  for  the  option  he  may 
put  (deliver)  the  stock  at  maturing 
settlement,  at  the  price  fixed  when  the 
put  was  made  which  was  the  market 
price  plus  interest. 

For  example:  Stock  selling  at  par 

(100)  plus  three  months*  interest  at 
three  per  cent,  (three-quarter  per  cent.) 
gives  a put  price  of  100%. 

A “straddle**  is  a combination  of  put 
and  call,  and  the  cost  is  double  that  of 
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a single  option.  It  is  issued  at  the 
market  price  plus  interest  for  a stated 
settlement. 

This  form  of  option  gives  to  the 
holder  a broader  opportunity  for 
trading. 

Dividends  and  rights  go  with  the 
stock  and  are  allowed  on  the  call  and 
deducted  from  the  put  price. 

Dividends  are  subject  to  the  Eng- 
lish income  tax,  which  is  now  fourteen 
pence  (twenty-eight  cents)  on  each 
one  pound  sterling  (five  dollars)  divi- 
dend and  is  charged  to  the  client  long 
of  the  stock  and  credited  to  the  one 
short. 

Fancy  Options. 

A fancy  put  or  call  is  a contract 
where  the  price  is  made  away  from  the 
market  and  costs  less  in  premium 
money.  If,  for  instance,  a regular  call 
would  be  quoted  three  per  cent,  at  mar- 
ket price  plus  interest,  a fancy  call 
could  be  bought  for  two  per  cent,  pre- 


mium and  about  two  per  cent,  above  the 
market,  plus  interest.  A put  about 
two  per  cent,  under  the  market  price 
would  cost  about  two  per  cent.  cash. 

Expiration  of  Options. 

Options  expire  the  day  preceding  the 
first  settlement  day,  called  Option  Day, 
and  the  broker  will  exercise  the  priv- 
ilege if  advantageous  to  the  owner 
without  previous  instruction,  unless 
notified  to  the  contrary. 

Privileges,  Options,  Etc. 

The  flexibility  of  privileges  can  read- 
ily be  seen  by  the  fact  that  they  not 
only  offer  opportunity  to  enter  specula- 
tion either  as  “bull”  or  “bear”  and  to 
protect  a position  in  the  market,  but 
they  can  easily  be  converted  from  one 
side  of  the  market  to  another,  so  a 
quick  change  of  position  may  be  ac- 
complished. A call  may  be  converted 
into  a put  by  selling  the  stock  or  into 
a straddle  by  selling  half  the  stock,  etc. 


THE  DELUSION  OF  SUDDEN  RICHES 

ITS  PHENOMENA  AND  ITS  CURE 


By  Euphemia  Holden, 

COME  one  tells  a story  of  three  old 
^ farmers  in  Connecticut  who  put 
their  savings  into  a flamboyant  mining 
scheme.  The  venture  was  known  only 
to  themselves,  so  whenever  they  met 
iso 


of  P.  W.  Brooks  & Co. 

they  would  tap  each  other  on  the  shoul- 
der and  whisper  with  a sly  smile,  “We 
are  rich  men  but  nobody  knows  it.” 
This  bond  of  fellowship  gave  immense 
satisfaction  to  the  coterie — while  it 
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lasted.  The  loss  of  their  mystery,  their 
hopes  and  their  savings  came  all  too 
soon. 

These  are  but  three  out  of  many 
who  have  enjoyed  the  delusion  of 
“easy  money”  until  it  melted  into  its 
native  nothingness  and  left  them  facing 
the  fact  that  the  riches  “nobody  knows” 
nobody  ever  does  know. 

YVe  read  of  famous  lotteries  and  im- 
mense frauds  and  class  the  peoples 
caught  by  them  as  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, yet  to-day  and  among  our  own 
people  these  traps  are  constantly  being 
laid.  It  needs  only  a change  in  the 
shape  of  the  trap  to  catch  a fresh  flock. 

Postmaster  Hitchcock  estimates  that 
Americans  have  put  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  into  worthless  securities  within 
the  last  few  years.  Another  authority 
claims  that  one  billion  dollars  in  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  wasted  in  the 
same  way.  Doubtless  this  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  what  has  gone  into 
legitimate  enterprises,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  the  w'aste.  Such  a record  is  not 
only  a challenge  of  the  common  sense 
of  our  people,  but  it  means  a large 
amount  of  suffering  which  could  be 
avoided. 

Three  Classes  of  Victims. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  victims 
of  this  delusion  are  of  three  kinds,  each 
presenting  a curious  phenomenon  of  the 
human  mind. 

First,  there  are  the  out  and  out  gam- 
blers, who  take  a chance  on  a share  of 
stock  as  they  would  on  the  turn  of  a 


wheel.  They  are  not  deceived  by  the 
statements  of  the  “get-rich-quick”  peo- 
ple, but  they  look  either  for  deliberate 
manipulation  of  the  market  or  a sud- 
den flurry  to  give  their  shares  a tem- 
porary value  which  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

Second,  there  are  those  people  who 
can,  in  a certain  sense,  afford  to  “take 
a flyer.”  Half  persuaded  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  money  in  a 
speculative  venture,  and  blinding  them- 
selves to  the  improbability  of  it,  they 
put  in  at  least  a portion  of  their  sur- 
plus. Strangely  enough,  one  loss — 
and  they  practically  always  lose — does 
not  cure  them  of  their  delusion.  The 
next  proposition  has  a fresh  appeal  and 
they  also  figure  that,  should  the  second 
one  fulfil  its  promises,  they  can  redeem 
their  former  losses. 

Third,  but  not  least  important,  there 
are  the  “little  people,”  those  who, 
through  ignorance,  really  believe  the 
statements  made  by  fake  promoters  and 
who,  deserting  the  conservative  habits 
of  years,  stake  their  hard-saved  all — 
never  to  see  it  again. 

With  the  first  of  these  classes  we  are 
not  immediately  concerned.  The  gam- 
bling mania  is  a part  of  the  “root  of 
all  evil,”  which  seems  to  have  a pretty 
strong  foundation  in  the  human  make- 
up. For  it  few  cures  have  been  found, 
except  through  ultimate  degradation 
and  suffering. 

The  second  class  frequently  includes 
those  who  have  a well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  success  in  a busi- 
ness or  profession,  but  who  seem  to  cast 
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aside  all  balance  and  judgment  when  it 
comes  to  investing  the  money  they  have 
earned.  Probably,  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  have  had  any  control  of  funds 
that  have  not  been  numbered  among 
this  class  before  they  learn,  through 
the  things  they  suffer,  that  it  is  easier 
to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
of  conservative  investment. 

The  third  class  are  the  real  victims, 
as  they  seldom  recover  from  their 
losses.  During  the  recent  raids  made 
by  the  government  on  the  self-styled 
banking  houses,  Burr  Brothers  and 
B.  H.  Scheftels  & Co.,  it  was  found 
that  a large  part  of  their  clientele  were 
plain  working-people,  rendered  penni- 
less as  the  result  of  putting  all  they 
possessed  into  the  securities  promoted 
by  these  companies. 

The  Power  of  the  Delusion. 

The  astonishing  phenomenon  in  this 
class  is  their  sudden  change  from  prac- 
tising for  years  the  most  stringent 
economy  and  careful  saving  to  taking 
risks  that  involve  their  entire  future 
welfare.  These  same  persons  may  pre- 
viously even  have  been  suspicious  of 
the  advice  of  individuals  whose  integ- 
rity they  knew  well,  yet  they  will  listen 
to  a stranger  who  offers  them  some- 
thing that  is,  without  doubt,  plausibly 
presented  but  which  violates  all  their 
previous  prejudices  and  should  be 
judged  and  condemned  by  their  com- 
mon sense. 

What  is  it  that  gives  the  delusion  its 
seeming  power?  Can  ignorance,  greed, 
and  imagination  be  so  played  upon  as 
to  paralyze  reason? 

Without  question  the  promoters  of 
the  “get-rich-quick”  schemes  study 
minutely  those  qualities  in  human  na- 
ture which  can  be  appealed  to.  More- 
over, this  individual  appeal  is  backed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  world-wide  de- 


sire for  wealth,  a factor  of  influence 
seldom  taken  into  account.  All  about 
him  a man  sees  his  fellows  striving  to 
accumulate  money.  He  himself  has 
spent  years  in  toil,  with  perhaps  only 
a pittance  to  show  for  it.  His  own 
ambition,  the  constant  needs  of  those 
dependent  on  him,  the  pride  of  keeping 
up  with  his  neighbors — all  these  forces 
combine  to  make  him  crave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  “easy  money.** 

In  both  their  spoken  and  written 
prospectuses  the  promoters  emphasize 
the  great  profits  to  be  made  within  a 
few  years  without  effort  and  for  only 
a small  actual  investment.  Also  they 
declare  that  the  value  of  the  properties 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  loss.  Usually  attention  is  called  to 
famous  industrials  like  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  copper  mines,  the  Bell  Telephone 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Companies.  The 
promoter’s  offering  is  said  to  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  these  were  when 
taken  up  by  the  men  who  made  for- 
tunes in  them. 

The  Element  of  Imagination. 

Beside  the  play  upon  both  individual 
and  general  greed  and  avarice,  another 
element  not  always  considered  has, 
probably,  a good  deal  of  influence. 

This  is  the  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Detective  stories,  melodrama, 
heroic  poetry,  the  call  of  the  wild  and 
the  lure  of  the  sea  have  the  same  at- 
traction. They  present  possibilities  for 
active  adventures,  achievement,  fortune 
and  reputation  quite  beyond  and  re- 
moved from  the  individual’s  experience. 
By  entering  within  the  charmed  circle, 
he  becomes  a participant  in  boundless 
possibilities. 

Note  any  of  the  offerings  of  specu- 
lative properties  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers. There  is  about  them  always 
an  atmosphere  of  great  activity.  Some- 
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thing  is  about  to  be  done;  great  for- 
tunes will  be  made;  new  sections  de- 
veloped; wonderful  inventions  put  upon 
the  market,  and  all  who  have  not  taken 
a part  in  this  will  be  left  in  the  cold 
outer  darkness,  wailing  and  gnashing 
their  teeth. 

To  a man  who  has  lived  all  his  life 
in  a little  town  where  nothing  ever 
happened  but  the  “up”  train  in  the 
morning  and  the  “down”  train  at  night, 
or  to  the  person  whom  the  currents  of 
life  in  a great  city  have  passed  by — 
there  is  a distinct  spur  in  such  reading 
matter. 

Again,  to  the  man  who  has  never 
had  an  original  thought  in  his  life,  or 
at  least  who  has  never  put  one  into 
form  or  action,  the  exposition  of  in- 
ventions “which  will  revolutionize  in- 
dustry” comes  with  direct  force.  If 
he  can't  do  such  things  himself,  he  can 
participate — and  he  usually  does  with 
great  cost  to  himself. 

Destroying  the  Delusion. 

The  exposure  of  enterprises  of  a 
fraudulent  nature  is  doing  good,  but 
that  alone  will  not  protect  the  people. 
They  must  be  educated  out  of  their 
ignorance,  shamed  out  of  their  greed, 
and  shown  harmless  fields  in  which  to 
unloose  their  imaginations. 

These  tasks  rest  primarily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  agents:  the  govern- 
ment, the  banks,  the  high-grade  invest- 
ment houses  and  the  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

The  Government. 

The  postal  authorities  have,  wher- 
ever the  cases  come  within  their  juris- 


diction, been  active  in  exposing  “fakes,” 
but  their  energies  are  limited  to  propo- 
sitions in  which  the  mails  have  been 
used  for  matter  sent  with  intention  to 
defraud.  This  prevents  their  inter- 
ference with  campaigns  of  personal 
selling  even  though  the  bad  character 
of  the  company  has  been  brought  to 
their  attention. 

On  the  positive  or  educational  side,  the 
government  has  made  an  effort  to  fol- 
low at  least  in  a good  degree  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  which  takes  care  of 
its  people’s  savings  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  by  issuing  securities 
in  very  small  denominations.  The  diffi- 
culty in  America  is  that  we  are  spend- 
ers rather  than  savers.  We  have  been 
so  used  to  the  easy  acquisition  and 
expenditure  of  money  that  a small  sur- 
plus such  as  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dol- 
lars is  a sum  to  be  spent  rather  than 
saved.  Yet  the  issues  of  government 
bonds  which  came  in  small  denomina- 
tions and  were  widely  offered  have  been 
very  popular.  The  issue  of  1895  to  in- 
crease the  gold  reserve,  though  handled 
through  a financial  syndicate,  was  wide- 
ly advertised  by  members  of  it.  The 
denominations  both  in  coupon  and  reg- 
istered form  were  as  small  as  fifty  dol- 
lars and  $100.  In  the  war  loan  of 
1898,  the  bonds  were  put  out  in  as  low 
denominations  as  twenty  dollars,  and 
were  offered  directly  to  the  people, 
preference  in  allotment  being  given  to 
individual  subscribers  of  the  lowest 
amount. 

The  new  Panama  Canal  issue  has 
been  offered  for  popular  subscription, 
the  lowest  denomination  being  $100. 
This  is  the  first  issue  to  be  put  out 
without  the  circulation  privilege,  and 
will  test  the  feeling  of  the  people  them- 
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selves,  not  the  bankers  and  financiers, 
towards  government  securities. 

The  establishment  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  is  a further  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  obtain  and 
protect  the  people's  savings.  Every- 
thing handled  by  the  government  neces- 
sarily constitutes  the  “luxury  of  invest- 
ment.” But  for  those  who  have  no 
facilities  for  learning  finance  for  them- 
selves, such  a luxury  is  a safer  indul- 
gence than  any  uncertain  placing  of 
their  funds. 

The  Banks. 

The  savings  banks  are  primarily  the 
protectors  of  the  small  savers.  The 
people  have  confidence  in  them,  and 
history  proves  that  it  is  well-deserved. 
That  the  “savings  bank  habit”  is  a pro- 
tection is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
“get-rich-quick”  people  have  never 
made  serious  inroads  upon  savings  bank 
depositors;  savings  bank  officers  state 
that  the  majority  of  depositors  remain 
steady  year  after  year.  Individual 
cases  of  fraud  come  to  their  notice  more 
especially  after  someone  has  taken  his 
fling  in  a speculation,  lost  his  money, 
and  is  seeking  redress.  Sometimes  in 
advertisements,  deliberate  and  almost 
libelous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  savings  bank  depositors,  but  as 
the  list  is  guarded  most  rigidly,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  them  as  a class. 

If  people  once  form  the  habit  of 
placing  money  where  it  is  safe  and  of 
expecting  only  the  ordinary  return, 
they  are  apt  to  be  immune  from  the 
delusion  of  immense  profits.  More 
easily  are  those  trapped  who  have  been 
too  suspicious  even  to  use  the  savings 
banks  and  have  hoarded  their  money 
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by  the  stocking  and  stove  method.  By 
a curious  complete  reversal,  they  turn 
about  and  fling  this  carefully  guarded 
treasure  into  the  maw  of  the  swindle- 
monger. 

That  the  income  from  money  is  of 
great  importance  was  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a New  York  savings  bank 
which  reduced  its  interest  rate  to  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  for  all  deposits 
over  $1,000.  Numerous  depositors 
withdrew  all  but  the  $1,000,  on  which 
four  per  cent,  was  being  paid,  although 
the  difference  in  income  was  only  a few 
dollars. 

Another  limitation  of  the  savings 
banks  is  that  placed  by  law  on  the 
amount  of  deposits.  These  banks  were 
primarily  intended  only  as  safe-guards 
for  people  of  small  money.  Deposit- 
ors who  continue  to  accumulate  must 
ultimately  face  the  consideration  of 
good  and  bad  investments  and  learn  to 
sink  or  swim,  according  to  the  amount 
of  common  sense  and  judgment  they 
use. 

The  Investment  Houses. 

That  bonds  were  the  exclusive  prop- 
erties of  the  very  rich  has  been  the  gen- 
eral feeling  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  bond  houses  have  made 
more  effort  to  extend  their  clientele 
among  the  small  investors.  Many  are 
led  into  fake  schemes  by  the  fallacy 
that  because  they  have  only  a little 
money  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  con- 
servatively, forgetting  how  ill  they  can 
afford  to  risk  both  principal  and  in- 
terest for  the  sake  of  an  uncertain 
future  increase  in  income. 

State,  railroad  and  municipal  bonds 
are  pretty  generally  known,  and  while 
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the  interest  on  them  is  considerd  low, 
it  is  better,  of  course,  than  that  on 
government  bonds  and  equal  to  the  re- 
turn offered  by  savings  banks. 

Another  form  of  investment  which  is 
becoming  more  popular  with  both  small 
and  large  investors  was  found  in  the 
bonds  of  public  service  corporations, 
such  as  street  railways,  gas,  electric 
and  water  companies.  These  bonds 
are  peculiarly  safe,  as  the  commodities 
they  furnish  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
nor  even  economized  in.  With  a marked 
degree  of  safety  most  of  them  offer  an 
unusually  high  yield,  some  as  much  as 
six  per  cent.  This  is  due  only  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  wide  reputation  and  active  market 
of  the  older  issues. 

Many  prominent  and  successful 
banking  houses  have  built  up  great  suc- 
cess and  excellent  reputation  by  han- 
dling such  bonds.  They  have  made  a 
point  of  advertising  attractively  and  of 
distributing  information  by  letters, 
booklets,  etc.,  on  the  general  subject 
of  bonds  and  the  profitableness  of  wise 
investment.  This  has  done  much  to 
counteract  speculative  tendencies.  Such 
houses,  based  upon  honesty  and  right 
dealing,  have  an  extensive  influence,  as 
their  clients  turn  to  them  for  advice, 
and  they  are  often  able  to  keep  them 
from  putting  money  into  risks. 

Most  people  attach  themselves  to 
houses  of  this  character  only  after  one 
or  more  experiences  of  poor  investment. 
Most  of  them  are  therefore  ready  to 
aprpeciate  what  they  secure  and  sat- 
isfied to  continue  to  buy  year  after 
year.  The  bond  house,  nevertheless, 
needs  to  be  alert  to  follow  up  its 
clients,  as  the  high-profit  man  and  the 
interested  friend  are  ever  active. 

Magazines  and  Newspapers. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  have 
shown  their  influence  for  both  good 


and  evil  in  money  matters;  for  the  good 
more  and  more  distinctly  within  the  last 
few  years.  Many  journals  have  dis- 
covered the  actual  profit  to  themselves 
of  excluding  from  their  columns  the 
advertising  of  all  doubtful  companies. 
The  confidence  of  their  readers  thus 
gained  has  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  advertisements  and  re- 
dounded to  the  papers*  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. 

Several  magazines  have  taken  a fear- 
less position  in  exposing  frauds,  even 
though  it  involved  considerable  risk  to 
themselves. 

Other  journals  devoted  exclusively 
to  financial  matters  have  been  publish- 
ing articles  in,  so  to  speak,  words  of 
one  syllable — terms  which  can  be  un- 
derstood by  a person  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  finance.  One  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  to  a better  popular  un- 
derstanding of  money  and  its  uses  has 
been  the  apparent  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability of  those  who  know  finance  to  get 
away  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
market. 

In  proportion  as  this  condition 
changes — and  it  has  largely — will  the 
average  man  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  false,  and  the 
glittering  manifestos  of  the  “get-rich- 
quick’  * people  cease  to  charm  and  to 
deceive  him. 

The  press  has  perhaps  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  quality  of  mind 
which  leads  many  to  “imagine  vain 
things.**  Imagination  is  really  a valu- 
able asset  if  applied  in  a legitimate 
way.  Great  leaders,  capitalists,  inven- 
tors have  all  shown  what  can  be  done 
with  it  constructively.  It  is  the  power 
to  conceive  mentally,  to  outline  constant- 
ly for  the  future  and  to  build  faith- 
fully and  actively  in  the  present.  This 
quality  can  be  applied  in  a small  as 
well  as  in  a large  way,  and  such  appli- 
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cation  will  bring  a legitimate  increase 
to  the  occupation  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  engaged,  instead  of  carrying  him 
far  afield  into  worthless  schemes  that 
ultimately  leave  him  penniless  and  em- 
bittered. 

The  dissemination  of  investment 
knowledge  and  financial  common  sense 
will  have  to  go  on  patiently  and  con- 


tinuously in  order  to  root  out  the  igno- 
rance which  leads  to  so  much  suffering. 
But  those  interested  in  national  well- 
being will  take  advantage  of  every 
means  to  accomplish  results  and  from 
the  vantage  point  of  every  encouraging 
sign  of  growth  in  intelligence  will  press 
on  with  renewed  energy  toward  the 
goal  of  universal  sanity. 


NORFOLK  & WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

A PROPERTY  OF  GREAT  POSSIBILITIES 
By  Robert  S.  Dana,  of  Alfred  Mestre  & Co. 


r | 'HIS  company  was  incorporated  in 
A Virginia,  in  1896,  as  successor, 
under  a plan  of  reorganization,  to  a 
company  of  similar  name,  which  was 
originally  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  several  small  lines  in  1883.  Subse- 
quently, several  other  lines  were  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  system  as  now  consti- 
tuted extends  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with 
lines  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  Bristol 
and  Norton,  Va.,  with  branches  pene- 
trating the  coal  fields  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1910,  the  number 
of  miles  operated  by  the  company  was 
1,951. 

Norfolk  & Western  is  one  of  the 
leading  soft  coal  roads,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  this  product  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  company’s  tonnage.  The 
number  of  tons  of  soft  coal  carried 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1910,  was  13,986,054.  This  was  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  road’s  total  freight 
tonnage  during  that  period. 

The  freight  density  or  the  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road 
has  been  maintained  at  a high  level 
since  1903,  and  the  figures  reported  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  company.  The  pas- 
senger density  shows  a considerable  de- 
cline from  the  high  figures  of  1908,  but 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  re- 
ported for  1910  show  a good  recovery, 
and  approximate  the  previous  high 
record  made  in  1907.  A table  covering 
the  freight  and  passenger  density  for  a 
period  of  five  years  is  given  below: 


Year  ending 

Freight 

Passenger 

June  30 

Density 

Density 

1900  

2,704,515 

83,573 

1907  

2,799,873 

93,861 

1908  

2,650,673 

111,260 

1909  

2,793,258 

88,972 

1910  

3,456,296 

93,095 
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During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
company's  coal  and  coke  tonnage,  which 
is  its  chief  source  of  revenue,  has  in- 
creased from  2,392,117  to  16,968,992, 
or  609-4  per  cent.  As  this  coal  is  very 
desirable  for  both  fuel  and  coking  pur- 
poses, it  always  finds  a ready  market. 

The  capitalization  of  the  company 
as  of  June  30,  1910,  is  shown  to  be: 

Net  funded  debt,  including 

equipment  obligations $115,856,500 

Preferred  stock  23,000,000 

Common  stock  68,896,000 

Total  $207,752,500 

This  reduced  to  a per  mile  basis 
gives: 

Bonds  $58,409 

Preferred  stock  11,825 

Common  stock  35,422 

Total  $105,656 

When  considering  the  earning  power 
of  railroads,  especially  for  a series  of 
years,  the  figures  should  be  reduced  to 
a per  mile  basis.  In  this  way  only  can 
a true  comparison  be  obtained,  as  the 
“average  miles  operated”  of  a com- 
pany often  shows  changes  from  year  to 
year,  especially  among  the  larger  sys- 
tems. This  basis  is  made  all  the  more 
necessary  when  different  lines  are  to 


be  compared.  The  following  tables 
show  the  earnings  and  expenses  per 
mile  of  road  operated  and  dividends 
paid  for  the  years  1909  and  1910: 

Year  June  30—  1910  1909 

Average  miles  operated...  1,945  1,925 

Freight  revenue $15,443  $12,808 

l'assenger  revenue  2,018  1,883 

Total  revenue  18,027  15,235 

Operating  expenses  10,821  9,210 

Net  operating  revenue. . . . 7,206  6,025 

Total  net  income  7,796  6,534 

Charges,  taxes,  etc 3,217  3,150 

Balance  for  dividends....  4,579  3^384 

Preferred  dividend  473  478 

Common  dividend  1,694  1,339 

Surplus  2,412  1,567 

Ratio  of  oper.  expenses  to 

total  operating  revenue60.02%  60.72% 

Development  of  the  Property. 

The  development  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  during  the  past  twenty  years 
makes  an  excellent  showing.  During 
that  period  the  average  mileage  oper- 
ated has  increased  from  826  to  1,945, 
or  135  per  cent.;  the  gross  earnings 
have  increased  from  $7,561,916  to  $35,- 
063,870,  or  364  per  cent.;  the  freight 
tonnage  has  increased  from  5,059,595 
to  25,412,529  tons,  or  400  per  cent.; 
and  the  revenue  freight  train  load  in 


Earnings  Statement. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Gross  earnings  

Operating  expenses  

Net  earnings  

Other  income  

Total  income  

Charges  and  taxes,  etc 

Balance  for  dividends  . . . 
Preferred  dividend,  4 per  cent. 

Balance  for  common  .... 

Equivalent  per  cent 

Paid  on  common  

Surplus  


1910. 

$35,063,870 
. 21,016,760 

$14,017,110 

1,146,207 

$15,163,317 

6,258,152 

$8,905,165 

919,668 

$7,995,497 

11.59 

3,294,843 

. $4,690,654 


1909. 

$29,327,102 

17,729,756 

$1 1,597,346 
981,111 

$12,578,457 

6,063,021 

$6,515,433 

919,668 

$5,595,765 

8.66 

2,578,768 

$3,016,997 


1908. 

$28,962,217 

18,559,487 

$10,402,730 

707,029 

$11,109,759 

5,581,643 

$5,528,116 

919,656 

$4,608,460 

7.15 

2,901,114 

$1,707,346 


1907. 

$31,164,381 

19,514,536 

$11,649,845 

88,948 

$11,738,793 

5,003,685 

$6,735,108 

919,644 

$5,815,464 

9.09 

3,223,460 

$2,592,004 
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tons  has  increased  from  332  to  635,  or 
91  per  cent.  The  net  income  for 
twenty  years  after  deducting  operating 
and  interest  charges  amounted  to  $69,- 
494,013;  amount  paid  in  dividends  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  $36,596,383, 
or  52.7  per  cent,  of  net  income;  the  re- 
mainder, $32,897,630,  was  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  physical  assets, 
and  for  other  corporate  purposes. 

Control  of  the  Norfolk  & Western 
is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  some  of  the  latter’s  subsidiary 
companies.  That  the  management  of 
the  property  has  been  and  is  of  the 
best  is  proved  by  the  record  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  and  since 
its  close,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  acquisition  of  new  lines 
and  the  extension  of  branches.  With- 
out doubt  the  most  important  act  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  was  the  author- 
ization by  the  stockholders  of  a new 
issue  of  convertible  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,000  and  the  increase  in  the 
company’s  authorized  common  stock 
from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000,  to 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  bonds. 
President  Johnson,  in  a letter  referring 
to  the  proposed  issue,  stated  that  the 
growth  of  the  property  in  the  past  had 
required  large  sums  for  additions  and 
betterments  which  had  been  financed 
partly  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  partly 
by  appropriations  from  surplus  income. 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  while  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  continue  the  policy  of  making  appro- 
priations from  surplus  income  for  im- 
provements, the  growth  of  the  com- 
pany’s business  would  necessitate  con- 
tinuous outlays  for  second  track  until 
the  main  line  from  Norfolk  to  Colum- 
bus and  some  of  the  more  important 
branches  had  been  double-tracked.  The 
letter  concludes  by  stating  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  directors  to  proceed 
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as  rapidly  as  may  seem  justifiable  with 
the  work  of  improvement  and  exten- 
sions. 

Possible  Combinations. 

A rumor  has  been  recently  current 
that  the  Pennsylvania  would  lease  the 
Norfolk  & Western  under  a guarantee 
of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  dividends 
upon  the  latter  company’s  common 
stock.  No  confirmation  can  be  had  of 
this  rumor,  and  it  is  a question  whether 
such  a lease  would  be  of  sufficient  ad- 
vantage to  warrant  the  Pennsylvania  in 
assuming  this  liability.  Neither  can 
confirmation  be  had  of  the  rumor  that 
Norfolk  & Western  would  be  merged 
with  the  Panhandle,  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania’s controlled  roads  west  of 
Pittsburgh. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  lat- 
ter rumor.  The  two  roads  meet  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  together  form  a direct  line 
between  Chicago  and  Norfolk.  This 
union  might  prove  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, as  Norfolk  is  capable  of  great 
development  as  a deep  water  port,  and 
should  in  a few  years’  time  be  able  to 
offer  terminal  facilities  that  could  not 
be  obtained  in  such  ports  as  New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  competing  more 
strenuously  than  ever  for  the  world’s 
markets,  and  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts must  depend  largely  upon  their 
ability  to  secure  low  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  goods.  The  advan- 
tage of  a southern  port  like  Norfolk 
would  be  all  the  greater  should  this 
country  capture  the  South  American 
market,  now  largely  controlled  by 
Germany. 

Another  reason  for  a merger  might 
be  found  in  the  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  business  between 
West  Virginia  and  the  Middle  West. 
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There  is  a constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  bituminous  coal,  especially 
the  West  Virginia  Pocahontas,  from 
the  manufacturing  centers  in  the  mid- 
dle western  States.  The  steel  corpora- 
tion’s plant  at  Gary,  Ind,,  will  consume 
about  600  cars  of  coal  daily  when  op- 
erating at  full  capacity,  and  the  Pan- 
handle now  has  the  business  of  hauling 
much  of  the  coal  for  this  plant.  Sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  steel  corpora- 
tion have  leased  some  60,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  & Coke 
Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the 


Norfolk  & Western,  and  a union  of  the 
two  roads  under  a single  management 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage  in 
this  instance,  and  would  furthermore 
tend  to  promote  their  business  in  this 
commodity  to  a much  greater  extent. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  ru- 
mored negotiations  may  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  will  maintain  its  progress  for 
years  to  come,  and  that  its  common 
stock  will  eventually  sell  on  a level 
much  higher  than  its  present  market 
price. 


BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 


By  Ballard  8c  McConnel,  Pittsburgh 


OW  that  the  anti-trust  decisions 
have  been  removed  from  the  situ- 
ation as  a factor  of  uncertainty,  the 
public  investor  will  await  with  inter- 
est the  next  move  on  the  part  of  “big 
business.”  The  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions has  been  reassuring  to  consum- 
ers of  commodities  and  to  legitimate 
investment  on  a moderate  scale,  but 
despite  the  effort  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  financiers  responsible  for  the 
management  of  great  affairs  now  see 
their  w-ay  perfectly  clear,  the  reverse  is 
true.  Six  months  hence,  when  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacco  have  com- 
plied with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  other  corporate  managers  will 
breathe  more  freely,  because  those  rep- 
resentative concerns  will  have  blazed 
the  way  through  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  but  faintly  indicated  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Court.  For  the  latter, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  merely 
pointed  out  what  a corporation  could 
not  do  and  retain  legal  rights,  instead 
of  pointing  out  what  a corporation 
could  do  and  still  not  impinge  the  law. 


This  view  of  the  situation,  namely, 
that  “big  business”  has  not  been  re- 
assured, is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  investigating  the 
Steel  Corporation.  This  testimony  was 
given  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Steel  and 
other  great  corporations  to  digest  the 
anti-trust  decisions;  yet  Mr.  Gary  de- 
clared that  the  Sherman  law  is  too 
archaic  to  deal  with  modern  conditions. 
He  said,  “I  would  be  very  glad  if  we 
could  know  exactly  where  we  stand,  and 
could  be  free  from  the  dangers  and 
criticisms  of  the  public.”  That  is  not 
the  language  of  a man  who  has  seen  a 
great  light  and  goes  confidently  on  his 
way.  Rather,  it  is  the  cry  of  a man 
still  in  the  dark. 


Federal  Incorporation. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hope 
was  entertained  a little  more  than  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  were  still  pending  in  the  lower 
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courts,  that  the  dominant  party  could 
be  induced  to  put  a plank  in  its  nation- 
al platform  favoring  a Federal  Incor- 
poration Law.  The  manifest  object 
was  two-fold:  (1)  To  appease — if 

one  may  use  the  word — President 
Roosevelt  and  thereby  divert  his 
energies  from  the  attack;  and  (2)  To 
provide  a refuge  for  “big  business”  so 
that  it  might  in  a way  become  a ward 
of  the  General  Government,  instead  of 
an  object  of  pursuit  by  political  dema- 
gogues. 

This  hope  of  indorsement  by  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of  1908 
was  not  realized  to  the  fullest  extent; 
but  a year  or  so  after  the  election,  the 
Attorney-General,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  drafted  a Federal  In- 
corporation bill,  and  in  the  special 
Message  on  January  7,  1910,  Mr.  Taft 
strongly  advocated  its  passage  by  Con- 
gress. This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
after  the  Circuit  Court  had  rendered  a 
sweeping  decision  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but  more  than  a year 
before  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Objections. 

We  are  inclined  very  much  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  pressing  a Federal  In- 
corporation Law  at  this  time,  and  de- 
spite Mr.  Gary’s  advocacy  of  what  is 
certainly  Utopian  if  not  positively 
Socialistic  in  the  matter  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  industrial  companies, 
we  do  not  believe  any  large  concern  to- 
day would  embrace  the  privilege  of 
Federal  Incorporation  under  any  act 
that  would  receive  the  approval  of  Con- 


gress. The  considerations  which  prompt 
this  view  may  be  briefly  summarized, — 

First — The  most  important  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  advocated  by  Mr.  Taft 
rigidly  prescribed  the  manner  in  which 
capital  stock  could  be  issued  by  a cor- 
poration eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
the.  proposed  law.  The  provisions,  if 
strictly  observed,  would  prevent  the  in- 
jection of  what  is  popularly  described 
as  '‘water”  in  the  capitalization  of  a 
federally  incorporated  company- — a de- 
sirable object  per  ae,  but  not  the  great- 
est desideratum.  As  a matter  of  ab- 
stract principle,  such  provisions  would 
be  perfectly  sound;  but  viewed  in  the 
light  of  all  experience  they  would  be 
impractical,  and  they  would  continue 
impractical  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  w’hat  it  is. 

Second — A Federal  Incorporation 
Law,  such  as  would  have  any  chance  of 
passing  Congress,  would  necessarily  in- 
volve physical  valuation  of  industrial 
property,  such  as  radicals  propose  for 
railroads,  and  the  appraisement  would 
likely  be  made  by  politicians  or  acade- 
micians totally  lacking  in  qualifications 
for  the  task.  It  would  also  raise  the 
question  of  the  capitalized  value  of 
initiative,  organization,  good  will,  etc., 
which  are  as  vitally  essential  to  profit- 
able operation  as  concrete  property 
itself.  For  proof  of  this  one  need  only 
point  to  the  fact  that  iron  ore,  coal, 
oil,  and  gas  areas,  and  all  other  natural 
resources,  have  always  existed,  but  re- 
mained undeveloped  until  the  touch  of 
genius,  backed  by  the  hope  and  cour- 
age of  the  pioneer,  developed  their 
modern  value. 
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Third — A Federal  Incorporation 
Law  would  not  suspend  or  supersede 
the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  and  even  if  the  latter  were 
amended  or  repealed  (an  unthinkable 
proposition  in  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment),  a federally  incorporated 
concern  could  not  do  anything  to  evade 
the  application  of  the  common  law, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  de- 
cided is  the  imperishable  essence  of 
statute  law. 

Fourth — A Federal  Incorporation 
Law  would  inevitably  duplicate  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment Excise  Tax  Law,  and  this 
would  mean  additional  expense  which 
would  necessarily  be  added  to  the  cost 


of  production  and  therefore  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

And  finally,  the  public,  which  em- 
braces both  capital  and  labor,  both  con- 
sumer and  producer,  passionately  longs 
for  a working  knowledge  of  laws  al- 
ready on  the  statute-books,  before  addi- 
tional legislative  experiments  are  tried. 
Capital  long  since  abandoned  the  atti- 
tude of  Laissez-faire ; but  neither  cap- 
ital nor  labor  is  ready  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  Marx  or  lie  down  to  the 
dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

There  was  a time  when  federal  in- 
corporation might  have  served  a useful 
purpose;  but  recent  developments  have, 
in  our  opinion,  postponed  the  date  when 
it  might  be  adopted  with  value  to  the 
investor  or  any  other  interests  involved. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 

[Corrected  to  July  17,  1811.] 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  St  Co.,  Dealer*  In  In- 
vestment Securities.  6 Broad  at,  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  In  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Albany  St  Susquehanna  (D.  St  H.)..283  290 


Allegheny  St  West’n  (B.  R.  I.  St  P.)  .135  145 

Atlantia  St  Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).  .175 
Augusta  St  Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  105  109 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central)  93  98 

Boston  St  Lowell  (B.  St  M.) 214  219 

Bleeeker  St.  St  F.  Ry.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

Ry.  Co.)  17  25 

Boston  St  Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  224 

Boston  St  Providence  (Old  Colony). 294  ... 

Broadway  St  7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  8t.  Ry.  Co.)  124  140 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  165  170 

Camden  St  Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  135  140 

Catawlssa  R.  R.  (Phlla.  St  Read.)..  109 

Catawlesa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 109 

Cayuga  St  Susquehanna  (D.L.&W.) . 210  220 

Cent  Pk.  N.AE.  R.R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.)  10  20 

Christopher  St  10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  8.  R.)  100  120 

Cleveland  St  Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..166  169 

Cleveland  St  Pittsburg  Betterment..  96  100 

Columbus  St  Zenla  (Pa.  R.  R.)....205  ... 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co. )..100  110 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co.)  100 

Concord  St  Montreal  (B.  St  M.)....155  165 

Concord  St  Portsmouth  (B.  St  M.)..170 


Bid.  Asked. 


Conn.  & Paasumpsic  (B.  St  L.)....139  146 

Conn.  River  (B.  St  M.)  268 

Dayton  St  Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  St  D.)..185  195 

Delaware  St  Bound  B.  (Phlla.  St  R.)  .190  198 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  St  S.  W.  (L.  8.  St 

M.  8.)  95  98 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  St  Reading) 128  138 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.).260 
Elmira  St  Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  St  Kalamasoo  (J.  S.  St  S.)....200  230 

Erie  St  Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.)....135  145 

Ft.  Wayne  St  Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  St 

M.  S.)  130  135 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West;  Union)...  35  45 

Forty-second  St.  St  G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  200  230 

Georgia  R.  R.  St  Bk.  Co.  (L.  St  N. 

St  A.  C.  L.)  260  270 

Gold  & Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 108  114 


Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 118  125 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  95  ... 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  94  97 

Jackson,  Lana  St  Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  83  88 

Joliet  St  Chicago  (Chic.  St  Al.) 160  170 

Kalamasoo,  Al.  St  G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

St  S.)  138  150 

Kan.  C.,  Ft.  Scott  St  M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  & S.  F.)  74  76 

K.  C.  St.  I„.  & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  & Al.).120  135 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  S.  St  N. 

Ind.)  320  340 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209 

Little  Schuylkill  Nav.  St  Coal  (Phil. 

A R.)  1*° 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Louisiana  & Mo.  Riv.  (Chic.  & Atl.)150  160 

Mine  Hill  A Schuylkill  Htv.  (F.  A 

H)  124 

Mobile  & Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry  ) 66  78 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry. ) 78  85 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley)..  170  ... 

Morris  & Fsst  x (Del.  Lack.  A W.).173  176 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  A N.) 180  190 

N.  H.  & Northampton  (N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

A H.)  100 

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .250  255 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  110  115 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) ...  285  300 

N.  Y.  L.  & Western  (D.  L.  A W.).118  125 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.)....150  160 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  A R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  85  95 

Northwestern  Telegraph  < W.  IT.)... 108  114 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.  Y..N.H.AH.) . . 210 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 95  105 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.) 186 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W.)..210  220 

Pacific  & Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 60  70 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP.) . .175  185 

Philadelphia  A Trenton  (Pa.R.R.) . .248 
Pitts.  B.  A L.  (P.  L.  E.  A C.  Co.).  68  72 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.  R.R.)165  169 

Pitts..  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  155  165 

Pitts.  A North  Adams  (B.  & A.).. 127  134 

Pitts.,  McW’port  A Y.  (P.  A L.  E. 

M.  S.)  121  126 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 


H.  & H.)  270 

Rensselaer  & Saratoga  (D.  & H.)..185  190 

Rome.  Watertown  A O.  (N.Y.Cen.) . 120  122 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  80  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.).. 120  180 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105  115 

Troy  & Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent. >...165  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 123 

Utica  A Black  River  (Rome,  W. 

A O.)  165  170 

Utica.  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.).144  147 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .241  244 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L.  A W.).117  123 

Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  A Albany) ....  160 
Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  A W.) 165  170 


SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  the 
principal  short-term  railway  and  industrial 
securities.  Date  of  maturity  is  given,  because 
of  the  importance  of  those  dates  In  computing 
the  value  of  securities  with  so  near  a matur- 
ity. All  notes  mature  on  the  first  of  the  month 
named  except  where  the  day  is  otherwise 
specified;  Interest  is  semi-annual  on  alt.  Ac- 
crued interest  should  be  added  to  price. 


Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

Southern  Ry.  5s.  Feb.,  1913..  98  - 98%  5.45 

Tidewater  6s,  June.  ’13 100%-101%  5.35 

Westinghouse  6s,  Aug.,  ’10 99%-100%  4.25 

Wood  Worsted  4%s,  Mar.,  ’ll.  99  %-  ..  4.56 

Western  Tel.  5s,  Feb.,  '12 99  - 99%  5.26 


INACTIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Ann  Arbor,  pref 65  80 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma  A Western 10 

Atlanta  A West  Point  130  140 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Conn 230  250 

Buffalo  A Susquehanna,  pref.  10  12 

Central  New  England  10  15 

Central  New  England,  pref 20  27 

Chicago,  Burlington  A Quincy  ....205  215 


Chicago.  Indianapolis  A Louisville..  50  60 

Chicago.  Ind.  A Louisville,  pref. ...  60  80 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A Dayton 35  50 

Cincinnati,  Ham.  A Dayton,  pref. . 65  70 


Cincin.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac 140  ... 

Cincin.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac.,  pref 105 

Cincinnati  Northern  50  60 

Cleveland.  Akron  A Columbus 70  84 

Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chic.  A 8t.  L.,  pref...  92  95 


Des  Moines  A Ft.  Dodge,  pref 30  40 


GOVERNMENT,  STATE  AND  CITY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Rhodes  A Company.  Bankers^ 
Dealers  In  Investment  Securities.  45  Wall 
St..  New  York. 

Name  and  Maturity  Price.  Yield. 

U.  S.  Gov.,  reg.  2s.  1930 100*4-100%  1.95 

T\  S.  Gov.,  reg.  3s,  191 S 101%-102  2.60 

Panama  Canal,  reg.  2s.  1 936 . . 1 00  % -100  % 1.82 

Dist.  of  Columbia  3-65s  104%-106  3.15 

Alabama  4s,  July.  1;.56  10394-101%  3.75 

Panama  2s.  1961  (new  Issue) . 102  %-102%  2.85 

Colorado  -Is.  ’22  (op.  ’12>....  99  -100  4.00 

Connecticut  3%».  Apr.,  ’30....  99  -102  ... 

Louisiana  4s.  Jan.,  1914  99  - 99%  4.08 

Massachusetts  3%s.  1940 91  %-  93  3.90 

New  York  State  3s.  '59 101  -102%  2.90 

Tenn.  New  Settlement  Ss,  ’13.  97  - 98  4.10 

Va  «s.  B.  B.  A Co.  ctfs..  1871.  55  - 58 

Boston  3%s.  1929  92  %-  95  3.95 

New  York  Cltv  4%a.  1957 108% -109  4.07 

New  York  Cltv  t %s.  1917  102%-103%  3.99 

New  York  City  4s.  1959 100  -100%  3.99 

New  York  City  4s.  1955  99% -100  4.00 

New  York  City  4 % 8.  I960.. ..104  -104  *4  4.06 

New  York  City  4 % s.  1930-1960.102%  -103  4.08 

New  York  State  Canal  4s,  1960.105  -106  3.73 

New  York  City  3%s,  1954  88%  - 89  4.03 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY,  GAS  AND 


Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 


Am.  Cig.  4s.  “A”  Mar.  15,  ’ll.  98 %-  99% 
Am.  Cig.  4s.  ”B”  Mar.  15,  ’12.  97  %-  98% 
Am.  Locomotive  5a,  Oct.,  '10..  99% -100% 
Bethlehem  Steel  6s.  Nov.,  ’14.100%-10I 
"Big  Four”  58,  June,  '11.... 100  -100% 

B.  R.  A P.  Equip.  4%s 99  -100% 

Chic.  A Alton  5s.  Mar.  15,  ’13.  98%-  99% 

C.  H.  A D.  4s,  July,  ’13 96 %-  97% 

Diamond  Match  5s,  July,  ’12.  98  -100 

Hudson  Co.  6s,  Oct.,  ’ll 98  -100 

Interboro  6s,  May,  ’ll 101%-101% 

K.  C.  R.  A L.  6s,  Sept.,  ’12..  98  - 99 

Maine  Central  4s.  Dec.,  ’14....  98  -100 

Minn.  A St.  Louis  5s,  Feb.,  ’ll.  98  %-  99% 
New  Orl.  Term.  5s,  Apr.,  ’ll..  99%-100 
N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s.  Nov.,  ’10..  100  -101% 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s.  Nov.,  ’14 . .102  %-103  % 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s,  Nov.,  ’16 . . 103  %-104  % 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s.  Nov..  ’19.  . 104  % -106  % 

N.Y..N.H.AH.  6s,  Jan.,  ’ll 100  -100% 

N.Y..N.H.AH.  5s.  Jan.,  ’12 100%-101 

No.  American  5s.  May,  '12...  99  -100 

St.  L.  A S.  F.  4 %8,  Feb.,  *12..  96%-  98 


4.92 

5.10 

4.25 

5.60 

4.35 


5.25 
5.05 

5.00 

6.00 
3.92 
6.50 

4.25 
5.58 
3.45 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 
3.70 
3.98 
5.00 
5.60 


FERRY  COMPANY  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  S.  H.  P.  Pell  A Co.,  Members  New 
Y'ork  Stock  Exchange.  Brokers  and  Dealera 
in  Investment  Securities,  43  Exchange  Place, 


New  York  City. 
Bleecker  St  A Ful  Fy 


1st  4s 


1950 


Bway  Surf  Ry  1st  5s.. 19*4 
Bway  A 7th  Av  stock.  ... 
Bway  A 7th  Av  Con  5s  1943 
Bway  A 7th  Av  2d  5s. 1914 
Col  A 9th  Av  1st  5s... 1933 

Christopher  A 10th  St 

Dry  Dk  E B A Bat  5s.  1932 
Dry  Dock  E B A Bat 

Ctfs  5s  1914 

Lex  Av  A Pav  Fy  5s..  1922 

Second  Av  Ry  stock 

Second  Av  Ry  Cons  5s.  1948 

Sixth  Av  Ry  stock 

South  Ferry  Ry  1st  5s.l9ln 


Bid. 

Asked. 

JAJ 

55 

65 

JAJ 

101  % 

103 

120 

140 

.TAJ 

101 

103 

JAN 

99 

101 

MAS 

100 

QJ 

ioo 

115 

.TAD 

99  % 

100% 

FA  A 

30 

40 

MAS 

100 

101% 

9 

13 

FA  A 

42 

48 

120 

128 

.TAD 

. 70 

90 
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T¥TE  make  a specialty  of  selecting  high  grade  investments  yielding  better 
than  ordinary  returns  for  our  clients. 

Write  for  our  list  of  selected  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  Securities. 

W.  E.  HUTTON  & CO. 

Member*  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Xew  York  Cotton  Exchange , Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange , 
Cnicago  Board  of  Trade 

WALL  & BROAD  STS.,  NEW  YORK  FIRST  NAT  L BANK  BLB.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Union  Ry  1st  6s 1642  FAA  101%  108 

Westchester  El  Ry  6s.. 1943  J&J  65  75 

Yonkers  Ry  1st  5s 1946  A AO  75  86 

New  Arast  Gas  Cons  5S.1927  J&J  101%  102% 
Central  Union  Gas  5s..  1927  MAS  101%  103 
Equitable  Gas  Light  5al930  J&J  103  105 

N Y A E R Gas  1st  5s. 1944  JAJ  104  106% 

N Y A E R Gas  Con  6s.  1945  J&J  99  101 

Northern  Union  Gas  5s.  1927  MAN 

Standard  Gas  Light  5s. 1930  MAN  103  106 

Westchester  Light  5s.. 1950  JAD  100%  103 
Brooklyn  Ferry  Gen  6s. 1943  ....  15  24 

Hoboken  Fy  1st  mtg6sl946  MAN  105%  107% 
NY  A Bkn  Fy  1st  mt  6s.l911  JAJ  90  96 

NY  A Hobok  Fy  Gen  Ss.1946  JAD  96  99 

NY  A East  River  Fy QM  20  28 

10th  A 23d  8t  Ferry A AO  30  40 

10th  A 23d  St  Fy  1st  6s. 1919  JAD  60  70 

Union  Ferry  QJ  27  30 

Union  Ferry  1st  5s 1920  MAN  97  100 


EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Blake  A Reeves,  Dealers  in  Invest- 
ment Securities,  34  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

« (Quotations  are  given  in  basis.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Atl.  Coast  Line  4%,  Mar.,  *17 4%  4% 

Buff.,  Roch.  A Pitts.  4%  ft,  Apr., '27  4 % 4% 

Canadian  Northern  4%  ft,  Sept.,  '19  5%  6 

Central  of  Georgia  4%  ft,  July.  '16  5 4% 

Central  of  N.  J.  4 ft,  Apr.,  '13 4%  4% 

Ches.  A Ohio  4ft,  Oct..  '16 6 4% 

Chic.  A Alton  4ft,  June,  '16 4%  4% 

Chic.  A Alton  4%  ft,  Nov.,  '18 5%  6 

Chic.,  R.  I.  A Pac.  4%  ft,  Feb.,  '17  5%  4% 

Del.  A Hud.  4%%.  July.  '22 4%  4% 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  'll 5 5% 

Erie  4%.  June,  '13 5%  4% 

Erie  4ft,  Dec.,  '14 5 4% 

Erie  4ft,  Dec.,  *19 5 4% 

Erie  4ft.  June.  '16 5 4% 

N.  Y.  Cent.  5%,  Nov.,  '11 4%  4% 

N.  Y.  Cent.  6ft,  Nov.,  '13 4%  4% 

No.  West.  4ft.  Mar.,  ’17 4%  4% 

Pennsylvania  4%.  Nov.,  '14 4%  4% 

So.  Ry.  4%  ft.  Series  E.  June,  *14.  5%  4% 


REALTY  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  Peabody  A Co..  Specialists  in  Real 
Estate  Securities,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Realty  Bonds. 

Bonds  are  all  traded  in  (and  accrued  interest). 

Bid.  Asked. 


American  Real  Estate  Co..  Gold  6%  91  97 

Broadway  Realty  Co..  1st  Mtg.  5%.  101  105 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  2d  Mtg.  5ft.  ..  80 

Estates  of  Long  Beach,  6ft  78  85 

Greeley  Square  Realty  Co..  5ft 85 

Hotel  Rector.  2d  Mtg..  6ft.  1919 85 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y.,  6ft,  Series  A 102  105 

Improved  Property  Holding  Cor  of 

N.  Y..  6ft,  Series  B 96  100 

Mortgage  Bond  Co.,  20  yr.  4ft  ..  85  89 

Monaton  Realty  A Inv.  Corp..  6ft..  85  95 

N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co..  Gold  Mtg.  6ft  99  100 

N.  Y.  Realty  Owners.  Guar.  6ft..  88  95% 

N.  Y.  Central  Realty  Co..  Gld  6ft..  87%  93 

Queensboro  Corp..  Part.  5ft  94  100 

U.  S.  Realty  A Imp.  Conv.  Deb.  5ft  90  91 


Realty  Stocks. 

Dividend.  Bid.  Asked. 

Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  com.  5ft  200  ... 

Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  pfd.  8%  99  100 

’Alliance  Realty  Co...  8ft  Q.  Apr  118  125 

Bond  A Mtg.  Guar.  Co.l2ft  Q.  Feb.  243  248 

City  Investing  Co 65  60 

City  A Sub.  Homes  Co.  4ft  Jne&D.  8 9 

Lawyers  Mortgage  Co. 12ft  Q.  Jan.  263  268 

Lawyers  T.  I.  A T.  Co.  12  ft  Q.  Jan.  240  246 

Monaton  Realty  A In- 
vesting Corp.  pfd...  10ft  95  110 

N.  Y.  Mtg.  A 8ec.  Co.  .12ft  Q.  Jan.  208  215 

N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co.. 

Conv.,  1st  pfd 7ft  98  100 

Realty  Associates  6ft  J.  A J.  108  114 

Second  United  Cities  5ft  ...  75 

R’lty  Co.,  Ser.  A.  pfd  20ft  Q May  485  495 

Title  Guar.  A Trust  Co. 

• 6ft  extra  dividend  1910. 


COAL  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Frederick  H.  Hatch  A Co..  Dealers 
In  Investment  Securities,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Beech  Creek  C.  A Coke  1st  6s.  1944.  83  87 

Cahaba  Coal  Min.  Co.  1st  6s.  1922.106 
Clearfield  Bitum.  Coal  1st  4s,  1940.  ..  86 

Consolidated  Indian  Coal  1st  Sink- 


ing Fund  6s.  1935  •• 79  84 

Continental  Coal  1st  6s,  1952 92  100 

Fall-mount  Coal  1st  5s,  1931 94  97 

Kanawha  A Hocking  Coal  A Coke 

1st  Sinking  Funds  5s.  1951 99  101 

Monongahela  River  Con.  Coal  A 

Coke  1st  6s.  1949  109  113 

New  Mexico  Railway  A Coal  1st  A 

Coll.  Tr.  6s,  1947  91  100 


ACTIVE  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  8wartwout  A Appensellar,  Bankers, 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  44  Pins 
St..  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Amer.  Agri.  Chem.  5s  101%  102 

Amer.  Steel  Foundarles  4s,  1923 67  68 

Amer.  Steel  Foundarles  6s,  1936 102%  106 

Balt.  A Ohio.  Southwest.  Div.  4%s..  90%  91 

Bethlehem  Steel  5s  96%  96 

Chic.,  Burlington  A Quincy  Gen.  4s..  96%  97 

Chi.,  Burl.  A Quincy  111.  Div.  4s...  99%  99% 
Chic.,  Burl.  A Quincy  111.  Div.  3%s.  88  88% 

Cin.,  Hamilton  A Dayton  4s 99  99% 

Denver  A Rio  Grande  Refng  5s...  90%  91 

Louis.  A Nashville  unified  4s 99%  99% 

Mason  City  A Ft.  Dodge  4s  83%  84% 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


Reported  by  Zimmermann  A 
St.,  New  York. 

Forshay,  9 Wall 
Bid.  Asked. 

German  Govt.  3%s  

93% 

94% 

German  Govt.  3s  

83 

84 

Prussian  Consols  4s  

102 

103 

Bavarian  Govt.  4s  

101 

102 

Saxon v Govt.  3s  

82% 

83% 

Hamburg  Govt.  3s  

81% 

82% 

City  of  Berlin  4s  

10t% 

City  of  Cologne  4s  

100% 

City  of  Augsburg  4s  

100% 

City  of  Munich  is  

99% 

100% 

City  of  Frankfurt  3%s  92  93 

Cl  tv  of  Vienna  4s  94%  95% 

Mexican  Govt.  5S  98%  99% 

Russian  Govt.  4g  91%  82% 

French  Rente  3s  94  95 

British  Consols  2%s  78  79 
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POWER  COMPANY  RONDS. 

Quoted  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A Co.,  Bankers, 
Members  of  the  New  York  8tock  Exchange, 
24  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Guanajuato  Power  A El.  Co.  com..  28  27 

Bonds,  6%,  due  1922  (Int.)  92  94% 

Guanajuato  Power  A Electric  Co. 

Pref.,  6%,  cumulative  (ex  com. 

stk.  div.)  78 

Arizona  Power  Co.  bonds,  6%,  due 

1283  86  92 

Arizona  Power  Co.  pref 66  ... 

Arizona  Power  Co.  com 20  24 

Great  Western  Power  Co.  bonds, 

6%,  due  1946  87  87% 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.  bds.,  5%.  due  1946  88%  90 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  pref.,  7 % 87  90 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  com.  20  ... 

Amer.  Power  A Lt.  Co.,  pref.,  6%.  82  84 

Amer.  Power  A Lt.  Co.,  com 74  77 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities,  88  Wall 
St.,  New  York.  % % % 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams  Express  235  240 

American  Brass  128  126 

American  Chicle  com 272  278 

American  Chicle  pref 107  112 

American  Coal  Products  95  97% 

American  Express  280  286 

American  Gas  A Electric  com 55  67 

American  Gas  & Electric  pref 42  44 

Babcock  A Wilcox  101  104 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  com 126  128 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  pref....  107  109 

Bush  Terminal  95  100 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 178 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  pref 118  117 

Del..  Lack.  A Western  Coal  815  880 


Bid.  Asked. 

E.  W.  Bliss  com 76  105 

E.  W.  Bliss  pref 122  180 

General  Motors  com 65  56 

General  Motors  pref. 87%  89 

Gray  National  Telautograph 6 8 

Hall  Signal  com 10  14 

Hudson  A Manhattan  com.  17  19 

International  Nickel  com 245  255 

International  Nickel  pref.  100  102 

International  Silver  pref.  115ex  I19ex 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  A P 127  120 

Otis  Elevator  com 70  75 

Otis  Elevator  pref 100  105 

Pacific  Gas  A Electric  com 60  62 

Pacific  Gas  A Electric  pref.  88  90 

Penn.  Water  A Power  65  '69 

Phelpa  Dodge  A Co 208  215 

Pope  Manufacturing  com.  64  59 

Pope  Manufacturing  pref.  75  80 

Producers  Oil  90  105 

Royal  Baking  Powder  com 198%  198% 

Royal  Baking  Powder  pref 107  109 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting  ..118  121 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  140  142 

Singer  Manufacturing  270  280 

Standard  Coupler  com 42  47 

Texas  A Pacific  Cool  96  102 

Thompson-Starrett  com 120  130 

Thompson- St arrett  com.  (with  cert)140  150 

Thompson-Starrett  pref.  100  110 

Tri-City  Railway  A Light  com....  80  88 

Tri-City  Railway  & Light  pref....  92  96 

U.  S.  Express  95  98 

U.  8.  Motors  com 89  41 

TJ.  S.  Motors  pref 80  82 

Union  Typewriter  com 42  45 

Virginian  Railway  22  28 

Wells  Fargo  Express  160  166 

Western  Pacific  16  18 

Western  Power  com 82  34 

Western  Powder  pref 60  62 

Worthington  Pump  pref 106 


Proposals  for  Banking  Reform 

Professor  O.  M.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Banking  and  Finance  in  Harvard  University  and  a 
well-known  authority  In  his  field,  has  written  a book  on 

Banking  Reform  in  the  United  States 

A Series  sf  Proposals  including  a 
Central  Bank  of  Limited  Scope 

This  suoctnct  and  interesting  volume  contains  in  a revised  form 
the  following  articles  on  Banking  Reform  by  Professor  Sprague 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  “Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics’’;— 

Criticism  of  Plans  for  a Central  Bank  of  the  European 
Type,  Proposals  for  Strengthening  the  Existing  Banks, 

A Central  Bank  ef  Limited  Scope. 

This  is  an  extremely  timely  book  in  view  of  the  great  present  In- 
terest In  the  subject  of  banking  reform. 

Sve.  176  pages.  Cleth,  61.60  net 

The  Bankers  Pobfisking  Co.,  253  Broadway,  New  York  Gty 
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Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford,  Eaq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


DRAFT  DRAWN  BY  AGENT  UPON 
HIS  PRINCIPAL 

MAY  BE  TREATED  AS  PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico,  February  1, 
1911. 

FIRST  NATION \I  BANK  OF  ARTESIA  VS.  HOME 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A draft  drawn  by  an  agent  upon  his 
principal  by  authority  of  the  principal  is 
equivalent  to  a draft  drawn  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  may,  therefore,  be  tested  as  a 
promissory  note  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  that  where 
the  drawer  and  drawee  are  the  same  person 
the  paper  may  be  treated  as  a promissory 
note. 

' I ^HIS  action  was  brought  upon  a 
■**  draft  in  the  following  form: 

“$900.00.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  5, 
1910.  The  Home  Insurance  Company, 
New  York.  Pay  to  the  order  of  Amy 
Henry,  nine  hundred  and  no/100  dol- 
lars, being  in  full  for  loss  and  damage 
by  fire  under  policy  No.  536  of  Artesia, 
New  Mexico,  agency  as  per  receipt 
hereto  attached.  Chas.  Quitzow,  Spc." 
Indorsed  on  the  back:  “Amy  Henry/' 
“This  draft  will  not  be  paid  if  detached 
from  receipt  herein  referred  to."  “The 
Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York. 
$900.00.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  5, 
1910.  Received  of  Chas.  Quitzow,  Spc. 
Agent,  a sight  draft  on  the  Home  In- 
surance Company,  New  York,  for  the 
sum  of  nine  hundred  and  no/100  dollars 
which  when  paid  will  be  in  full  of  all 
claims  and  demands  for  loss  and  damage 
by  fire  on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1910, 
to  the  property  insured  by  policy  No. 
53 6,  issued  at  the  Artesia,  New  Mex- 
ico, agency  of  said  company,  and  in 
consideration  of  said  payment  the 
policy  is  hereby  cancelled  and  sur- 
rendered to  said  company.  Amount  of 

claim,  $900.00.  Interest,  $ . Draft, 

$900.00.  Amy  Henry."  “Duplicate  of 
this  receipt  has  been  indorsed  on  the 
policy  and  signed  by  all  parties  in  in- 
terest. Chas.  Quitzow,  Agent." 

The  question  presented  to  the  court 


was  whether  the  insurance  company 
was  liable  upon  this  draft,  not  having 
accepted  the  same. 

Mechem,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion:  “While  under  the  provisions 

of  the  negotiable  instrument  act  [Laws 
of  1907,  c.  83]  an  acceptance  is  neces- 
sary to  bind  the  drawee  on  a draft, 
where  the  drawer  and  drawee  are  the 
same  persons,  it  is  expressly  provided 
by  section  130  of  that  act  that  a draft 
may  be  treated  as  a promissory  note, 
and  thus  requiring  no  acceptance.  The 
same  principle  of  law  is  stated  gen- 
erally in  7 Cyc.  7 59-  The  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint  of  the  pres- 
ent case  make  the  drawer  the  agent  of 
the  insurance  company,  fully  author- 
ized to  make  the  draft.  This  under 
very  respectable  authority  makes  it  a 
case  where  the  drawer  and  the  drawee 
are  the  same.  As  is  stated  in  Gray  Tie 
Co.  vs.  Farmers'  Bank  [109  Ky.  694] 
60  S.  W.  537,  'a  draft  drawn  by  an 
agent  on  his  principal  by  authority  of 
the  principal  is  equivalent  to  a draft 
drawn  by  the  principal  upon  himself, 
and  need  not  be  accepted  by  the  drawee 
in  order  to  bind  it.’  " 


AGREEMENT  TO  EXTEND  AS 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  PLEDGE 
OF  COLLATERAL 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  March  10, 
1911. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  VS.  J.  S.  MINOR 
& SON. 

An  agreement  to  extend  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  notes  previously  discounted  is  a 
good  consideration  for  the  deposit  of  col- 
laterals. 

A provision  in  a collateral  note  author- 
izing the  application  of  the  collateral  to 
any  other  debt  due  to  the  bank  is  valid. 

October  17,  1908,  R.  J.  Finck 
was  indebted  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  upon  two  notes  which  were 
past  due.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
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these  notes  on  that  date  was  $2,759.43. 
In  order  to  secure  further  time,  the 
maker  agreed  to  pledge,  as  additional 
security,  two  notes  executed  by  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  & Sons,  and  payable  to 
J.  S.  Minor  & Son,  and  indorsed  by 
them  to  Finck.  This  proposition  was 
acceptable  to  the  bank,  and  a collateral 
note  was  signed  by  Finck,  and  these 
two  notes  were  pledged  with  the  bank. 

These  Taylor  notes,  upon  maturity, 
were  collected  by  the  bank,  and  the 
proceeds  applied,  first,  to  the  discharge 
of  the  obligation  of  October  17,  1908, 
and  the  balance  of  $692.05  to  the  dis- 
charge in  part  of  another  note  held  by 
the  bank  against  Finck  and  one  Con- 
ner for  $3,400.  The  authority  for 
making  this  application  of  the  $692.05 
was  the  following  provision  of  the  col- 
lateral note:  “Having  deposited  with 

the  said  bank  as  collateral  security  for 
payment  of  this  or  any  other  liability 
or  liabilities  of  mine  to  said  bank,  due 
or  to  become  due,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  contracted,  the  following 
property.”  (Here  follows  a descrip- 
tion of  the  notes.)  It  developed  that 
Minor  & Son  had  merely  loaned  the 
notes  in  question  to  Finck  as  a matter 
of  accommodation  to  enable  him  to  se- 
cure the  desired  extension  on  the  pay- 
ment of  his  $2,759.43  indebtedness. 

Lassing,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : There  being  neither  fraud 

nor  mistake  shown  in  the  transaction, 
and  plaintiffs*  right  being  measured  by 
the  information  it  had  at  the  time  the 
Taylor  notes  were  pledged  to  it,  the 
contract  must  be  enforced  as  written, 
for  the  bank’s  right  to  make  such  a 
contract  cannot  be  seriously  questioned. 
In  1 Morse  on  Banks  & Banking  (4th 
Ed.)  § 332,  it  is  said:  “General  liens 

are  not  favored,  and  must  rest  upon 
special  agreement,  course  of  dealing 
between  the  parties,  or  general  usage. 
And,  if  there  is  any  circumstance  incon- 
sistent with  the  claim  of  a lien,  it  will 
not  be  upheld,  as  where  securities  are 
delivered  to  a bank  for  a specific  pur- 
pose.” Accepting  this  as  a correct  ex- 
position of  the  law,  and  measuring 
plaintiffs'  rights  thereunder,  it  seems 


its  contention  must  be  upheld,  for  the 
note  expressly  authorizes  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other  indebtedness  of  Finck 
to  the  bank.  In  other  words,  the  bank’s 
right  to  make  this  application  arises 
out  of  the  contract,  which  stands  unim- 
peached. 

The  case  of  Hanover  National  Bank 
vs.  Suddath,  215  U.  S.  110,  cited  and 
relied  upon  by  appellee,  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  this  view,  but  rather  supports 
it.  In  that  case  there  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Hanover  Bank  to 
hold  and  apply  certain  notes  to  the 
payment  of  an  indebtedness  which  it 
held  against  the  Abilene  Bank  when 
these  notes  were  offered  for  discount. 
They  were  not  pledged  at  all,  but  were 
offered  for  sale,  as  it  were,  and  the 
court  simply  held  that  when  they  were 
offered  to  it  for  one  purpose  they  could 
not  be  held  for  another  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  owner.  There  was  no  such 
agreement  in  that  case  as  here;  but  the 
right  of  the  Hanover  Bank  to  make 
the  application  sought  was  denied  for 
the  very  reason  that,  instead  of  an 
agreement  authorizing  such  an  appli- 
cation, there  was  a positive  instruction 
to  the  contrary. 

It  is  urged  that  there  was  no  consid- 
eration for  the  agreement  to  pledge 
the  collateral  to  secure  other  debts. 
Section  25  of  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Code  (Laws  1904,  c.  102)  pro- 
vides that:  “Value  is  any  considera- 

tion sufficient  to  support  a simple  con- 
tract. An  antecedent  or  pre-existing 
debt  constitutes  a value,  which  is 
deemed  such,  whether  the  instrument  is 
payable  on  demand  or  at  a future 
time.”  And  section  27  of  said  act  fur- 
ther provides  that:  “Where  the  holder 
has  a lien  on  the  instrument,  arising 
either  from  contract  or  by  implication 
of  law,  he  is  deemed  a holder  for  value 
to  the  extent  of  his  lien.”  The  agree- 
ment not  to  sue,  but  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  then  due, 
to  wit,  $2,759.43,  is  ample  considera- 
tion for  the  pledge  of  the  notes  in  the 
way  and  manner  provided  in  the  con- 
tract. 
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DtJTY  of  person  receiving 

NOTE  CONTAINING  BLANKS 

FILLING  UP  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Appellate 

Division,  First  Department,  June,  1911. 

UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
VS.  LLYOD  i\  McCKl  M. 

By  section  33  of  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments I«aw  it  is  the  duty  of  a person  who 
receives  and  intends  to  rely  upon  a note 
that  is  partly  blank  to  see  that  it  is 
filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  given  and  within  a reasonable 
time,  and  unless  this  is  done  it  cannot  be 
enforced  against  any  person  who  became 
a party  thereto  prior  to  its  completion. 

CCOTT,  J.,  (omitting  part  of  the 
^ opinion) : The  law  respecting  the 

duty  of  a person  who  receives  and  in- 
tends to  rely  upon  a note  that  is  partly 
blank  is  now  well  settled  in  this  State. 
“In  order  that  any  such  instrument, 
when  completed,  may  be  enforced 
against  any  person  who  became  a party 
thereto  prior  to  its  completion,  it  must 
be  filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  given  and  within  a rea- 
sonable time  . . . ” (sec.  33,  Ne- 

gotiable Instrumeuts  Law).  It  is  un- 
questioned that  defendant  became  a 
party  to  the  note  prior  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  he  is  absolved  from  liability 
unless  it  was  filled  up  not  only  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  authority  given  by 
him  but  also  in  a reasonable  time. 
Clearly  the  latter  requirement  was  not 
observed.  When  plaintiff  accepted  the 
uncompleted  note  bearing  defendant’s 
indorsement  it  did  so  subject  to  any 
equities  between  the  Currant  Company 
and  defendant,  for  unless  the  note  was 
filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with 
defendant’s  authority  he  would  not  be 
bound.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
plaintiff  to  show  what  authority  de- 
fendant had  given  as  to  the  filling  in 
of  the  note,  and  perhaps  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  so,  since  Coit’s  evidence  ap- 
parently could  not  be  obtained.  The 
defendant,  however,  testified  that  while 
he  gave  Coit  notes  indorsed  in  blank 
for  use  in  another  bank,  he  never  gave 
him  such  a note  for  use  with  plaintiff 
except  to  secure  a balance  said  to  be 
still  due  on  the  $2,500  note,  and  that 
when  he  did  this  Coit  assured  him  that 


the  $5,000  loan  had  been  paid  off.  If 
this  was  true,  and  the  jury  might  well 
have  believed  it,  the  note  sued  upon  had 
not  been  filled  up  “strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  given”  and  the 
verdict  should  have  been  for  the  de- 
fendant. From  every  point  of  view 
therefore  the  direction  of  a verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  wTas  erroneous. 


PAYMENT  OF  CHECK  WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  DEPOSITOR’S 
INSOLVENCY 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Marvland,  November 
30,  1910.  * 

NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK  OF  BALTI- 
MORE  VS.  GINN  CO. 

The  rules  of  the  clearing  house  associa- 
tion are  binding  only  on  its  members,  and 
do  not  affect  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
others,  and  the  failure  of  a bank  paying  a 
check  drawn  by  a depositor  in  favor  of  a 
third  person,  who  forwards  it  through 
another  bank  for  collection,  to  offer  to 
return  the  check  to  the  collecting  bank  and 
to  demand  repayment,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  association,  does 
not  impair  its  right  to  recover  the  amount 
from  the  third  person,  providing  its  right 
to  recover  is  otherwise  perfect. 

A bank  must  know  the  state  of  its  de- 
positor’s account,  and,  where  a check  by  a 
depositor  is  paid  on  presentation,  the  rights 
of  the  payee  are  conclusively  settled,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud  on  his  part,  though 
the  depositor  had  no  funds  on  deposit. 

A bank  paying  a check  of  a depositor 
who  is  a debtor,  in  ignorance  of  the  depos- 
itor’s insolvency  at  the  time,  may  not  re- 
cover the  amount  paid  to  the  holder  in 
order  that  its  right  of  set-off  against  the 
depositor  may  be  utilized,  each  party  con- 
cerned acting  in  good  faith,  and  the  de- 
positor, when  drawing  the  check,  having 
funds  in  t lie  bank. 

/*\N  October  19.  1,909.  the  William 
J.  C.  Dulaney  Company  drew  its 
check  on  the  National  Exchange  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Ginn  & Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
The  check  was  mailed  to  the  payees  in 
Newr  York,  and  was  by  them  deposited 
on  October  20,  1909.  in  the  National 
Park  Bank.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
forwarded  by  that  bank  to  the  Farmers’ 
Sc  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Balti- 
more for  collection.  It  was  received  by 
the  latter  bank  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 21.  and  about  nine  o’clock  on  that 
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morning  the  check  was  passed  through 
the  clearing  house,  and  was  paid  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  regular  course  of 
clearance  settlements.  At  ten  o'clock 
approximately  on  the  same  morning  re- 
ceivers were  appointed  for  the  Dulaney 
Company.  The  company’s  deposits 
just  prior  to  the  payment  of  the  check 
in  question  amounted  to  $9,019.18.  It 
was  indebted  to  the  bank  in  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $21,620.80,  including 
$5,000,  upon  a promissory  note  which 
matured  that  day,  and  $5,792.02  upon 
a demand  note.  The  bank  might  have 
set  off  the  Dulaney  Company's  indebt- 
edness against  its  deposit  credits,  but, 
supposing  it  to  be  solvent  and  in  igno- 
rance of  the  receivership,  the  bank 
honored  the  $5,000  check  when  it  was 
presented  in  due  course  for  payment. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve 
o'clock,  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
paid  the  check,  the  bank  learned  for 
the  first  time  of  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers for  the  Dulaney  Company  and 
of  its  insolvency.  One  of  the  bank's 
officers  thereupon  immediately  offered 
to  return  the  check  to  the  Farmers'  & 
Merchants’  Bank,  and  requested  repay- 
ment. This  was  refused,  and  the  ap- 
pellant then  proceeded  against  the 
payees  as  nonresident  debtors,  and  at- 
tached in  the  hands  of  the  Farmers'  & 
Merchants'  Bank  as  garnishee  the 
funds  which  had  been  paid  on  the 
check. 

The  contention  of  the  bank  was  that 
the  insolvency  of  the  Dulaney  Com- 
pany matured  its  obligations  to  the 
bank,  that  the  deposits  of  the  company 
thereupon  became  applicable  to  its  in- 
debtedness, and  that  consequently  there 
was  no  money  really  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  check  when  it  was  pre- 
sented. It  argued,  therefore,  that  the 
check  was  paid  as  the  result  of  a mis- 
take as  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
drawer’s  account. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  clear- 
ing-house rule,  the  court  said:  “As  the 
suit  is  directly  against  the  payee  of  the 
check,  the  situation  is  not  affected  by 
the  rules  of  the  clearing  house  through 
which  it  was  presented  and  collected. 
One  of  these  rules  provides  “that  errors 


in  exchange  and  claims  arising  from 
the  return  of  checks  or  other  causes  are 
to  be  adjusted  by  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 
directly  between  the  banks  which  are 
parties  thereto,  and  not  through  the 
clearing  house,"  and  that  “upon  re- 
quest made  before  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 
every  bank  shall  extend  until  twelve 
o'clock  the  time  for  returning  to  it 
checks  ‘not  good.'  " 

When  the  offer  was  made  at  about  a 
quarter  to  twelve  o'clock  to  return  the 
check  under  consideration,  it  was  re- 
fused upon  the  ground  that  it  was  made 
after  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  request  prior  to  that  hour  for 
an  extension  of  time.  It  is  well  settled 
that  such  a regulation  is  binding  only 
upon  the  members  of  the  Clearing- 
House  Association.  Its  rules  are  de- 
signed exclusively  for  their  conven- 
ience and  protection  as  among  them- 
selves, and  have  no  effect  upon  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  other  parties. 
(5  Cyc.  614;  Merchants'  Nat.  Bank  vs. 
Nat.  Bank  of  Commonwealth,  139 
Mass.  518,  2 N.  E.  89;  Overman  vs. 
Hoboken  City  Bank,  30  N.  J.  Law,  61.) 

The  failure  of  the  appellant  to  offer 
to  return  the  check  and  to  demand  re- 
payment within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  clearing  house  would 
therefor  not  impair  its  claim  against 
the  payee  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fund  if  its  right  of  recovery  should  be 
found  to  be  otherwise  perfect.  So  far 
as  the  purposes  of  this  case  are  con- 
cerned, the  situation  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  the  appellees  had  in  person 
presented  the  check  to  the  appellant, 
and  had  received  the  money  over  its 
counter." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  main  question,  and  after  reviewing 
a number  of  decisions  said: 

“If  in  the  present  case  the  appellant 
had  actually  set  off  the  Dulaney  Com- 
pany’s indebtedness  against  its  de- 
posits, thus  producing  an  overpayment, 
and  had  then  inadvertently  paid  the 
check  in  question,  it  would  clearly,  un- 
der the  authorities  cited,  have  no  right 
of  action  against  the  appellees.  This  is 
not  in  reality  the  precise  condition  with 
which  wTe  are  now  dealing,  but  we  see 
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no  reason  for  applying  to  the  case  at 
bar  a different  rule  from  that  which 
governed  the  cases  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  mistake  of  paying  the 
check  of  a drawer  who  has  no  funds  to 
meet  it  is  just  as  much  due  to  igno- 
rance of  the  real  facts  as  is  the  mis- 
take of  making  such  payment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  erroneous  assumption 
of  the  drawer’s  solvency.  In  every 
such  instance  the  error  results  from  a 
misconception  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  readily  avoidable  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  a check  drawn  against  an 
insufficient  deposit,  the  bank  has  imme- 
diately at  hand  the  means  of  learning 
the  true  state  of  the  account,  while  in 
a case  like  the  present,  where  its  ac- 
tion is  influenced  by  consideration  of 
the  financial  responsibility  of  a cus- 
tomer, the  usual  sources  of  information 
may  not  be  eqally  convenient.  But 
whether  the  mistake  relates  to  the  con- 
dition of  a drawer's  deposit,  as  in  the 
Swift  Case,  or  as  to  the  value  of  a 
security,  as  in  the  Michigan  decision 
fronj  w'hich  we  have  quoted,  or  as  to 
the  credit  of  a borrower,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  it  is  occasioned  by  misappre- 
hension as  to  facts  which  might  have 
been  ascertained,  and  with  which  a 
bank  is  presumed  to  have  the  ability 
to  acquaint  itself  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  business. 

In  the  present  instance  it  was  not 
the  appointment  of  receivers  for  the 
Dulaney  Company,  but  the  insolvency 
which  that  proceeding  demonstrated, 
that  made  it  desirable  for  the  appellant 
to  apply  the  company’s  deposits  to  its 
notes,  instead  of  honoring  its  checks. 
Insolvency  without  a receivership  would 
have  produced  the  same  situation.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  record  how 
long  the  company  was  in  failing  cir- 
cumstances prior  to  the  payment  now 
sought  to  be  revoked. 

But,  if  mere  ignorance  of  the  insol- 
vency could  be  held  to  be  a sufficient 
ground  of  recovery,  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  principle  for  what  period 
of  time  that  condition  had  existed.  If 
the  rule  contended  for  by  the  appellant 
were  to  prevail,  “no  one,’’  to  use  the 


language  of  this  court  in  the  Swift 
Case,  “could  know  when  he  could  safe- 
ly receive  payment  of  a check.’’ 

There  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  any 
sound  or  reasonable  basis  upon  which 
to  distinguish  this  case  from  those  we 
have  cited  in  the  application  of  the  rule 
they  announce,  and  to  require  the 
payees  of  the  check  here  involved,  who 
were  in  a much  less  favorable  position 
than  the  appellant  for  knowing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  drawer,  to  restore 
the  money  they  have  received  in  satis- 
faction of  a bona  fide  debt,  in  order 
that  the  appellant  may  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity,  to  which  they  would  then 
be  subjected,  of  resorting  to  the  in- 
solvent estate  of  the  debtor. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  TRUST 
FUNDS  DEPOSITED  IN 
BANK 

IDENTITY  NOT  DESTROYED  BY  DEPOSIT. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1911. 

FI  RSI  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  AUBURN  V8.  EASTERN 
TRUST  & BANKING  COMPANY. 

The  deposit  of  a particular  fund  in  a 
bank  to  the  general  credit  of  the  depositor 
does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  identity  of 
the  fund;  for  if  it  can  be  identified,,  it,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  disposed  of  by 
the  bank  before  notice,  may  be  recovered 
of  the  bank  by  the  person  entitled  to  it. 

'T'HE  H.  J.  Willard  Company  was 
A engaged  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  outomobiles.  The  plaint- 
iff bank  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Willard  Company  to  purchase  several 
automobiles  and  took  a separate  promis- 
sory note  with  a bill  of  sale  for  each 
automobile.  The  bank  further  author- 
ized the  Willard  Company  to  sell  each 
automobile  for  the  purchase  of  which 
it  had  advanced  the  money  and  re- 
ceived the  bill  of  sale.  The  Willard 
Company  sold  an  automobile  with  the 
understanding,  implied  at  least,  that 
enough  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
should  be  remitted  to  the  plaintiff  bank 
to  pay  the  amount  due  the  bank  on  that 
automobile. 

The  Willard  Company,  however,  did 
not  remit  any  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
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plaintiff  bank,  but  deposited  them  to 
its  own  credit  in  the  defendant  bank 
with  which  it  had  a deposit  account. 
At  the  time  of  the  deposit  the  defend- 
ant bank  had  no  notice  of  the  title  of 
the  plaintiff  bank  to  the  money  thus 
deposited,  nor  of  the  facts  relied  upon 
as  showing  such  title,  and  simply 
credited  the  amount  to  the  Willard 
Company’s  deposit  account.  The  next 
day,  or  soon  after,  however,  and  be- 
fore it  had  made  any  disposition  of  the 
money  other  than  to  pay  some  checks 
of  the  Willard  Company,  it  received 
distinct  notice  of  the  plaintiff  bank’s 
title,  and  also  a demand  to  pay  over  to 
the  plaintiff  bank  so  much  of  the 
money  as  had  not  then  been  checked 
out  by  the  Willard  Company  without 
notice.  Considerably  later,  the  defend- 
ant bank  applied  the  balance  then  ap- 
pearing on  its  books  to  some  overdue 
notes  of  the  Willard  Company,  and 
overdue  at  the  time  of  the  deposit. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion,  this  court 
said:  “The  defendant  bank  did  not  ac- 
quire any  better  title  to  the  money  than 
did  the  Willard  Company,  except  that 
it  was  protected  in  the  disposition  of 
the  money  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  made  before  it  had  notice  of 
the  circumstances  and  the  consequent 
title  of  the  plaintiff  bank.  After  that, 
it  was  bound  to  pay  over  to  the  plaint- 
iff bank  or  its  order  what  then  re- 
mained undisposed  of.  It  had  no  right 
after  such  notice  to  make  any  other 
disposition  of  the  money. 

Of  course,  the  plaintiff  bank  could 
not  maintain  an  action  if  before  notice 
of  its  claim  the  identity  of  the  money 
had  been  lost;  if  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  the  money,  or  part  of  it,  in  the 
defendant  bank  at  the  time  of  the  notice 
was  the  proceeds  of  the  plaintiff’s  au- 
tomobile. For  instance,  if  before  notice 
the  defendant  bank  had  paid  out  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  all  the 
deposit  that  was  the  proceeds  of  the 
automobile,  and  the  Willard  Company 
had  subsequently  deposited  other 
money  derived  from  other  sources,  to 
which  money  the  plaintiff  had  no  title, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  that 
money  to  satisfy  its  claim  for  the  first 


money.  As  to  the  later  deposit,  the 
defendant  would  not  be  the  debtdr  of 
the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  bank  urges  that  the 
identity  of  the  money  in  question  was 
lost  when  it  was  deposited.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  money  after  a gen- 
eral deposit  of  it  in  a bank  to  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  the  person  who  was 
bound  to  pay  it  to  some  one  else,  but 
a deposit  of  it  in  a bank  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  its  identity.  It  may  still 
be  shown  to  be  money  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff.  (Houghton  vs.  Davenport, 
74  Me.  590 ; Cushman  vs.  Goodwin,  95 
Me.  353,  50  Atl.  50.) 

In  this  case  the  original  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  Willard  Company  in 
the  defendant  bank  is  known,  and  no 
other  deposit  was  made  after  the  one 
in  question.  Deducting  this  original 
credit  and  also  the  checks  paid  by  the 
defendant  bank  before  notice,  the  bal- 
ance was  clearly  the  proceeds  paid  to 
the  Willard  Company  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  automobile  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
balance.’’ 

TAKING  DRAFT  IN  PAYMENT 
FOR  COLLECTION 

BANK  NOT  LIABLE  FOR. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Texas,  December  31, 
1911. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  MEMPHIS  VS.  FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CLARENDON. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  a bank  to 
which  a check  is  sent  for  collection  in  the 
city  in  which  the  drawee  bank  is  located 
may  accept  the  drawee’s  draft  or  check  in 
payment/and  is  not  negligent  in  failing  to 
demand  payment  in  money. 

THIS  action  was  brought  by  the 
First  Nat.  Bank  of  Clarendon 
against  the  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Mem- 
phis to  recover  money  remitted  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  in  payment  for  two 
checks  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
the  Memphis  bank  for  collection. 

The  checks  were  drawn  on  the  Citi- 
zens’ Bank  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
drawer  had  money  to  his  credit  with 
the  drawee  sufficient  to  pay  the  checks, 
but  on  the  day  following  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  checks  it  closed  its  doors  on 
account  of  insolvency.  The  plaintiff 
bank  presented  the  checks  for  payment 
on  the  same  day  they  were  received, 
which  was  one  day  prior  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  business  by  the  Citizens'  Bank, 
and  accepted  in  payment  therefor 
drafts  upon  other  banks  given  by  the 
Citizens*  Bank,  but  these  drafts  proved 
to  be  worthless  on  account  of  the  in- 
solvency of  the  Citizens*  Bank  who  is- 
sued them.  As  soon  as  plaintiff  re- 
ceived* those  drafts,  it  forwarded  to 
the  Memphis  bank  its  own  check  on 
the  Ft.  Worth  National  Bank;  its  cash- 
ier believing  at  the  time  that  the  drafts 
so  accepted  would  be  paid.  Before 
the  Memphis  bank  received  the  check 
drawn  by  the  plaintiff  bank,  its  cashier 
was  notified  over  the  telephone  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  Citizens*  Bank  of 
Clarendon,  and  promised  to  return  the 
same.  Relying  upon  this  promise,  the 
cashier  of  the  plaintiff  bank  took  no 
steps  to  recall  its  check  sent  to  the 
Memphis  bank,  and  later  the  Memphis 
bank  colected  the  check,  and,  having 
refused  to  refund  the  amount  thereof 
to  the  plaintiff,  this  suit  was  instituted 
to  recover  the  amount  so  collected  by 
the  Memphis  bank. 

Dunklin,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  evidence  showed  that, 

when  the  plaintiff  bank  presented  the 
checks  to  the  Citizens*  Bank  of  Claren- 
don, the  latter  bank  had  money  on  hand 
sufficient  to  have  paid  the  same  in  cur- 
rency. The  appellee  alleged  in  its  pe- 
tition a custom  among  banks  to  accept 
payment  in  drafts  of  checks  received 
by  it  for  collection,  and  evidence  was 
introduced  establishing  that  custom, 
which  was  well  known.  As  a predicate 
for  a verdict  in  plaintiff’s  favor,  the 
jury  were  instructed  that  they  must  find 
that  plaintiff  exercised  due  diligence 
and  care  in  receiving  the  drafts  in  pay- 
ment of  the  checks  which  they  at- 
tempted to  collect;  that  in  so  doing 
plaintiff  in  good  faith  believed  that  the 
drafts  so  received  by  it  would  be  paid; 
and,  further,  that  a demand  for  cash 
on  the  checks  would  have  been  refused 
by  the  Citizens*  Bank.  The  jury  were 
also  instructed  to  return  a verdict  in 


favor  of  the  defendant  if  they  believed 
that  the  Citizens*  Bank  would  have 
paid  cash  in  satisfaction  of  the  checks, 
if  the  same  had  been  demanded.  Ap- 
pellant insists  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  instruction  from  it  to  the  contrary, 
appellee  had  no  authority  to  accept 
payment  of  the  checks  in  anything  but 
money,  and  upon  this  question  the  au- 
thorities seem  to  be  in  conflict.  In 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  vs.  Ameri- 
can Exchange  Bank  of  St.  Louis  (151 
Mo.  320),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri holds  that,  when  a bank  accepts 
a worthless  check  in  payment  of  a 
draft  which  it  undertakes  to  collect,  it 
makes  the  check  so  accepted  its  own, 
and  its  liability  is  the  same  as  if  cash 
had  been  received,  and  that  a usage  of 
banks  to  so  collect  checks  is  unreason- 
able. The  opinion  in  that  case  is  in 
line  with  numerous  authorities  cited 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  in 
many  States  that  a collecting  bank  is 
justified  by  usage  or  custom  in  receiv- 
ing as  payment  the  check  or  draft  of 
the  debtor  drawn  on  another  bank. 
(See  5 Cyc.  506,  $nd  decisions  there 
cited.)  The  latter  rule  seems  to  us  sup- 
ported by  better  reasoning  and  more 
consistent  with  equitable  principles 
which  should  govern  in  such  transac- 
tions. It  is  a matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  consideration  received  by 
a collecting  bank  for  such  services  is 
small,  and,  if  a custom  of  usage  has 
grown  up  among  banks  to  accept  drafts 
of  other  banks  in  lieu  of  money,  au- 
thority to  collect  in  accordance  with 
custom  and  in  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence should  be  implied,  in  the  absence 
of  some  special  instruction  to  the  con- 
trary. An  additional  reason  for  the 
application  of  this  rule  in  the  case  at 
bar  is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
charge  already  quoted  the  jury  neces- 
sarily found  that  the  checks  which  the 
plaintiff  bank  undertook  to  collect 
would  not  have  been  collected  in  money, 
if  money  had  been  demanded,  thus 
showing  the  worthlessness  of  the  check 
which  the  plaintiff  was  employed  to 
collect.  (5  Cyc.  511.) 
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OVERDRAFT  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICER 

MUNICIPALITY  NOT  LIABLE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  January  3, 
1911. 

CITY  OF  PITTSIIURGH  V8.  FIRST  NATIONAL  RANK 
OF  SHERADEN. 

Where  a borough  treasurer  deposited  bor- 
ough money  in  a bank  in  his  own  name  as 
treasurer,  the  account  was  that  of  the 
treasurer  and  not  of  the  borough;  and 
where  he  issued  warrants  reciting  that  they 
would  be  paid,  when  properly  indorsed,  at 
the  bank,  such  warrants  being  signed  with 
his  name  as  treasurer,  they  were  equivalent 
to  checks  drawn  directly  by  him  upon  the 
bank. 

Where  the  treasurer,  also  cashier  of  a 
bank,  made  an  overdraft  on  his  account  as 
treasurer,  the  overdraft  is  in  the  nature  of 
a loan  to  the  treasurer  and  not  to  the  bor- 
ough, and  where  the  treasurer  had  no  au- 
thority to  borrow  money  for  the  borough, 
and  the  borough  did  not  ratify  his  act,  the 
bank  cannot  hold  the  borough  liable  for  the 
overdraft. 

TN  this  case  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
■“*  sought  to  restrain  the  First  Nat. 
Bank  from  suing  on  certain  vouchers, 
which  it  had  received  from  T.  Ure 
Williams,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
Borough  of  Sheraden  and  also  cashier 
of  the  bank,  and  -the  bank  by  cross- 
bill sought  to  enforce  these  vouchers 
against  the  city. 

Potter,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : In  the  fourth  request  by 

plaintiffs  for  conclusions  of  law  they 
asked  the  court  to  say:  “The  deposit 

accounts  opened  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Sheraden  by  T.  Ure  Williams, 
the  borough  treasurer,  are  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer,  and  not  the  accounts 
of  the  borough.”  The  answer  of  the 
court  was,  “Affirmed  as  to  opening  of 
the  accounts.”  This  was  true,  but  the 
affirmance  should  have  been  without 
qualification,  for  at  no  time  did  it  ap- 
pear that  the  borough  had  any  control 
over  the  accounts  which  its  treasurer 
opened  in  the  bank.  The  borough  made 
no  deposits.  It  drew  no  checks  against 
these  accounts.  Its  funds  were  placed 
in  the  custody  of  its  treasurer,  and  were 
disbursed  by  means  of  warrants  or 
vouchers  addressed  to  him,  and  not  to 
any  bank.  The  fact  that  he  may  have 
stamped  his  order  for  payment  directed 
to  his  bank  upon  the  original  warrant 


or  voucher  made  no  difference.  It  was 
the  act  of  the  treasurer,  and  his  alone, 
that  authorized  the  bank  to  charge 
against  his  account  the  amount  author- 
ized by  him  to  be  so  charged.  The 
borough  could  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  Williams  deposited  in  the 
bank  all  the  funds  which  came  into  his 
possession  as  treasurer.  Whether  he 
did  or  not  was  no  affair  of  the  borough. 
That  an  account  thus  opened  with  a 
bank  by  the  treasurer  of  a municipality 
is  the  account  of  the  treasurer  and  not 
that  of  the  municipality  has  been  au- 
thoritatively settled.  In  Swartwout  vs. 
Bank,  5 Denio  (N.  Y.)  555 , 558,  a de- 
posit in  the  bank  was  made  in  the  name 
of  “Samuel  Swartwout,  Collector.” 
Whittlesey,  J.,  said:  “A  mere  deposit 

by  a collector  in  his  own  name,  with  his 
official  addition,  is  no  accounting  for 
the  money  received  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  A county  treasurer,  sheriff, 
surrogate,  or  other  such  officer  opens 
an  account  with  a bank  with  his  official 
addition,  and  keeps  a separate  account 
in  such  capacity,  most  clearly  he  can 
collect  such  deposits  in  his  own  name, 
and  the  bank  would  not  be  permitted 
to  show  that  the  money  belonged  to  the 
county,”  etc.  This  doctrine  was  cited 
with  approval  in  Scranton  vs.  Bank, 
24  N.  Y.  424,  428.  It  was  also  fol- 
lowed in  Perley  vs.  Muskegon  County, 
32  Mich.  132,  136,  which  was  a case 
of  a county  treasurer.  In  a still  later 
Michigan  case — Lansing  vs.  Wood,  57 
Mich.  201,  211,  it  was  said:  “We  held, 
in  Perley  vs.  Muskegon,  32  Mich.  132, 
that,  where  the  bank  in  which  a treas- 
urer makes  a deposit  is  not  one  which 
is  determined  by  law  as  a public  agency 
for  deposit,  the  money  which  he  deposits 
****** 

The  result  of  the  deposit  showed  that 
Williams  had  used  the  funds  of  the 
borough  for  his  own  purposes,  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  position,  as 
cashier  of  the  bank,  to  borrow  funds 
by  means  of  an  overdraft  created  by 
him,  with  which  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  as  treasurer  of 
the  borough.  An  overdraft  on  a bank 
is  in  the  nature  of  a loan,  not  made  in 
a creditable  way,  and  is  regarded  with 
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scant  favor.  Peterson  vs.  Bank,  52 
Pa.  206.  This  overdraft  being  then 
in  the  nature  of  a loan,  to  whom  was  it 
made?  The  bank  sets  up  the  claim  that 
it  was  made  to  the  borough ; but  how 
could  that  be?  The  borough  authori- 
ties made  no  application  for  a loan, 
and  authorized  none  to  be  made.  Ob- 
taining funds  by  means  of  an  over- 
draft was  manifestly  the  act  of  Wil- 
liams for  his  own  relief.  As  custodian 
of  the  borough  funds  he  was  undoubt- 
edly short;  and,  as  cashier  of  the  bank, 
he  evidently  created  an  overdraft  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  in  his  capacity 
as  treasurer. 


EFFECT  OF  CONDITION  AUTHOR- 
IZING OTHER  PARTY  TO 
EXTEND  NOTE 

DESTROYS  NEGOTIABILITY. 

Suprer  e Court  of  Kansas,  March  11,  1911. 

BOSSVILT.E  STATE  BANK  VS.  HE8LET 

A promissory  note,  otherwise  in  nego- 
tiable form,  contained  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

“The  makers  and  indorsers  of  this  note 
hereby  severally  waive  presentment  for  pay- 
ment, notice  of  payment,  protest  and  notice 
of  protest,  and  all  exemption  that  may  be 
allowed  by  law,  and  valuation  and  apprais- 
ment  laws  waived,  and  each  signer  and  in- 
dorser makes  the  other  an  agent  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  this  note.”  field  that  the 
note  was  not  a negotiable  instrument. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  upon  a prorais- 
**■  sory  note,  payable  to  the  order  of 
J.  M.  Heslet,  on  January  1,  1909,  con- 
taining the  following  clause:  “The 

makers  and  indorsers  of  this  note  here- 
by severally  waive  presentment  for 
payment,  notice  of  payment,  protest 
and  notice  of  protest,  and  all  exemp- 
tion that  may  be  allowed  by  law,  and 
valuation  and  appraisement  laws 
waived,  and  each  signer  and  indorser 
makes  the  other  an  agent  to  extend  the 
time  of  this  note.” 

The  question  for  decision  was 
whether  the  note  was  a negotiable  in- 
strument. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the 
court  said:  “The  vice  of  the  stipula- 

tion in  question  is  that  the  day  of  pay- 


ment cannot  be  determined.  The  sign- 
er (maker)  and  indorsers  may,  at  any 
time  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  as  agents  one 
for  another,  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ment by  agreement  with  the  holder. 
The  payee  in  transferring  the  note  may 
become  an  indorser,  and  therefore  an 
agent  for  the  maker,  and  his  indorsee 
may  in  turn  become  an  indorser  with 
like  power,  so  that  the  time  of  maturity 
must  be  indefinite,  and  not  determinable 
from  the  instrument.  As  stated  in 
Coffin  vs.  Spencer  (C.  C.)  39  Fed.  262, 
also  cited  in  the  Gunter  Case:  “Every 

successive  taker  of  the  paper  is,  of 
course,  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  stip- 
ulation, and,  instead  of  looking  only  to 
the  face  of  the  instrument  for  the  time 
of  its  maturity,  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial paper  he  must,  is  put  upon  in- 
quiry whether  or  not  any  agreement  for 
a renewal  or  extension  of  time  has  been 
made  by  his  proposed  assignor  or  by 
any  previous  holder.” 

The  plaintiff  calls  attention  to  the 
statute  declaring  that  the  negotiable 
character  of  an  instrument  is  not  af- 
fected by  a provision  which  “waives 
the  benefit  of  any  law  intended  for  the 
advantage  or  protection  of  the  obligor.” 
(Neg.  Inst.  L.  § 12  [Gen.  St.  1909,  § 
5258]).  By  applying  this  waiver  to 
subdivision  6 of  section  127  of  the 
same  statute  (Gen.  St.  1909,  § 5373), 
providing  for  the  release  of  parties 
secondarily  liable,  by  extensions  given 
without  their  consent,  it  is  argued  that 
the  maker  is  bound.  These  provisions 
are  not  novelties  in  commercial  law. 

But  the  plaintiff's  contention  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  question  to  be 
determined  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
instrument  is  a promissory  note,  and 
this  depends  on  whether  it  has  the  ele- 
ment of  certainty  in  time  of  payment 
necessary  in  commercial  paper.  It  is 
not  a question  of  the  waiver  of  the 
right  of  an  obligor  upon  a negotiable 
instrument,  to  be  released  by  an  exten- 
sion of  time  given  without  his  consent, 
but  whether  there  is  such  an  instru- 
ment. Simple  contracts,  although  for 
the  payment  of  money,  canot  be  trans- 
formed into  commercial  paper  by  mere 
waiver.” 
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NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 

[Edited  by  John  Jenningv,  B*A..  L.L.B.,  Berrieter,  Toronto] 


NO  RECOVERY  ON  AN  INCOM- 
PLETE PROMISSORY  NOTE 

PROMI88ORY  NOTE INCOMPLETE  INSTRU- 
MENT  DELIVERY HOLDER  IN  DUE 

COURSE BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ACT, 

SECS.  31,  32 FRAUD SUSPICION 

DUTY  TO  INQUIRE RATIFICATION 

ESTOPPEL. 

T^HIS  is  an  appeal  from  the  trial 
A judgment  dismissing  the  claim  of 
the  plaintiffs  who  were  private  bankers 
to  recover  the  sum  of  $1,004.98  upon  a 
promissory  note  signed  by  the  defendant 
ando  given  by  him  to  one  John  Thomp- 
son, by  whom  it  was  endorsed  over  to 
the  plaintiffs.  A summary  of  the  facts 
as  found  by  the  trial  judge  is  as 
follows: 

The  defendant  resided  in  Newmarket 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  Thomp- 
son, who  was  a builder  and  contractor 
in  Fort  William,  and  who  persuaded 
the  defendant  to  purchase  property  in 
Fort  William.  The  defendant  then 
handed  Thompson  a blank  promissory 
note  form  signed  by  him,  telling  him  to 
hold  it  until  he  (the  defendant)  saw 
whether  he  would  have  sufficient  money 
to  complete  repairs  to  the  property, 
and  if  he  found  he  had  not  he  would 
write  up  to  Thompson,  telling  him  to 
fill  in  and  negotiate  the  note  and  go 
ahead  with  the  repairs.  Without  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  the  defendant, 
Thompson  fraudulently  filled  up  the 
note  for  $1,000,  payable  on  demand, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Union  Bank  as 
collateral  security  for  his  own  debt. 
Later  on  he  opened  an  account  with  the 
plaintiffs  and  they  paid  a comparative- 
ly small  sum  to  the  Union  Bank  to  sat- 
isfy Thompson’s  indebtedness  and  ob- 
tained from  them  the  note  sued  on.  The 
circumstances  in  connection  with  this 
matter  were  such  as  by  the  trial  judge 
were  found  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  plaintiffs  a suspicion  as  to  the  bona 
fides  of  the  note  in  question. 

Judgment  (Sir  Chas.  Moss,  C.J.O.; 
MacLaren,  Meredith  and  Magee, 
JJ.A.):  The  first  question  to  be  con- 

sidered is  whether  this  case  falls  with- 


in Sec.  31  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  which  provides,  “That  where  a sim- 
ple signature  on  a blank  paper  is  com- 
pleted by  the  signer  in  order  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  a bill,  it  oper- 
ates as  prima  facie  authority  to  fill  it 
up  as  a complete  bill  for  any  amount.” 

The  trial  judge  held,  on  the  facts 
stated,  that  the  defendant  had  deliv- 
ered the  note  to  Thompson  merely  as  a 
custodian  and  not  to  “be  converted  into 
a note,”  and  that,  therefore,  Sec.  31  of 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  did  not  ap- 
ply. The  appellate  court  agreed  with 
the  trial  judge  that  the  circumstances 
in  evidence  showed  that  the  note  in  ques- 
tion was  not  brought  within  Sec.  31; 
that  Thompson  was  a mere  custodian 
and  had  no  authority  to  deal  in  the 
note  at  all  until  he  received  express  in- 
structions to  do  so  from  the  defendant. 
They  further  referred  to  Sec.  39  of 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  which  pro- 
vides, that  every  contract  on  a bill  is 
incomplete  and  revocable  until  delivery 
of  the  instrument  in  order  to  give  effect 
thereto  and  found  that  there  had  been 
no  delivery  of  the  note  in  question  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Sec.  39. 

It  was  argued  that  the  plaintiffs 
could  recover  as  holders  in  due  course 
under  the  proviso  of  Sec.  32  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  “if  any  such  instrument,  after 
completion,  is  negotiated  to  a holder  in 
due  course  it  shall  be  valid  and  effectual 
for  all  purposes  in  his  hands  and  he 
may  enforce  it  as  if  it  had  been  filled 
up  within  reasonable  time  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  authority 
given.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
applies  only  to  such  an  instrument  as 
is  mentioned  in  Sec.  31,  that  is,  one 
which  has  been  delivered  by  the  signer 
in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
a bill.  It  could  not  therefore  apply 
when  an  instrument  is  delivered  merely 
to  be  held  to  a custodian  until  further 
instructions  were  given. 

It  was  also  argued  that  the  defend- 
ant was  liable  on  the  ground  of  ratifi- 
cation. This  was  based  solely  upon  the 
statement  in  the  defendant’s  evidence 
that  when  Thompson  came  to  Newmar- 
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ket  after  the  defendant  had  received 
the  letter  from  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
notice  of  protest,  Thompson  informed 
him  that  he  had  filled  up  the  note  for 
$1,000  and  that  he  had  paid  $600  on  it 
and  would  pay  the  balance.  The  de- 
fendant says  that  he  did  nothing  then, 
as  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  This 
falls  far  short  of  a ratification,  even  if 
a forgery  such  as  this  could  be  ratified. 

It  was  further  claimed  that  the  de- 
fendant was  liable  on  the  ground  of 
estoppel  for  not  notifying  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  note  was  a forgery  when  he  re- 
ceived the  notice  of  protest.  The  facts 
here  are  very  different  from  the  leading 
case  on  this  subject  of  Ewing  vs.  Do- 
minion Bank,  35  S.  C.  R.,  133.  The 
notice  of  protest  was  received  about 
November  14,  whereas  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  plaintiffs  paid  Thomp- 
son nothing  after  May  18  and  closed 
their  account  with  him  on  June  30, 
months  before  the  defendant  received 
any  notice  of  the  note  in  question;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  or  suggestion  that 
the  plaintiffs  could  have  suffered  any 
loss  between  the  time  that  the  defend- 
ant became  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  note  and  the  time  of  their  bringing 
the  action  and  becoming  aware  of  the 
forgery.  It  was  further  urged  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive the  note  direct  from  the  pledger 
but  through  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  note  and  who,  it  was 
urged,  were  holders  in  due  course;  but 
ft  follows  from  the  previous  part  of  the 
judgment  that  it  is  only  such  an  in- 
strument as  has  been  duly  delivered  to 
be  converted  into  a note  that  is  vali- 
dated as  a note  by  passing  through  the 
hands  of  a holder  in  due  course.  Under 
Sections  56  and  58  of  the  Act  the  onus 
of  establishing  in  this  case  that  the 
Union  Bank  wTere  holders  in  due  course 
was  upon  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  sub- 
mitted no  evidence  whatever  as  to  how 
or  when  the  Union  Bank  acquired  the 
note,  whether  it  was  complete  or  regu- 
lar on  its  face  when  taken  by  the  bank, 
whether  the  bank  gave  value  for  it  in 
good  faith,  or  that  it  had  or  had  not 


notice  of  the  defect  in  Thompson’s 
title. 

Therefore,  upon  the  evidence  it  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  Union  Bank 
were  proven  to  have  been  holders  in 
due  course. 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  appeal 
was  dismissed  with  costs,  Meredith, 
J.A.,  dissenting. 


DRAWER  OF  CHECK  DISCHARGED 
BY  WHATEVER  HOLDER 
ACCEPTS 

BANKS  AND  BANKING CHECK MARK- 
ING “GOOD”  BY  BANK EFFECT  OF, 

WHEN  PAYMENT  NOT  DEMANDED 

DISCHARGE  OF  DRAWER PAYMENT  BY 

CHECK  COUPLED  WITH  RECEIPT 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ACT,  SEC.  l66. 

Action  by  the  plaintiffs  against  Johnstone 
.T.  McFaddin,  formerly  their  collector  of 
taxes,  and  Robert  Foster,  his  fellow-bonds- 
man, for  the  recovery  of  $2,370.14,  alleged 
to  l>e  due  the  plaintiffs  for  moneys  collected 
by  the  said  McFaddin. 

JUDGMENT  (Latchford,  J.):  This 
**  action  arises  out  of  the  suspension 
of  payment  by  the  Farmers  Bank  on 
December  19<  1910.  It  is  brought  by 
the  township  of  Wellesley  against 
Johnstone  J.  McFaddin,  the  collector 
of  taxes  for  part  of  the  township,  duly 
appointed  by  law*  on  August  1,  1910,  at 
a salary  of  thirty-two  dollars,  and 
against  one  Foster,  who  on  October  3, 
jointly  with  McFaddin,  executed  a 
bond  to  the  towmship,  conditioned  that 
McFaddin  should  duly  collect  the  taxes 
and  “pay  over  or  cause  to  be  paid  over 
all  moneys  he  may  collect  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  said  towmship  on  or  before 
December  14,  1910,  or  sooner  if  re- 
quired by  the  treasurer  to  meet  the  ob' 
ligations  of  the  municipality.”  The 
statement  of  claim  sets  forth  the  deliv- 
ery to  McFaddin  of  the  collector’s  roll 
for  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
township  on  October  3, — in  fact,  he 
received  it  on  the  sixth, — that  he  sub- 
sequently collected  all  the  taxes  levied 
except  two  dollars  and  eleven  cents, 
which  lie  returned  as  uncollectable,  and 
that  he  did  not  pay  the  sums  so  eol- 
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lected  to  the  plaintiffs  before  Decem- 
ber 14,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
bond.  The  action  is  not  otherwise 
based  upon  the  bond.  It  is  not  brought 
for  the  penalty,  nor,  except  as  stated, 
does  it  assign  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion. (As  to  the  proper  course  in  an 
action  upon  a bond,  see  Star  Life  So- 
ciety vs.  Southgate,  18  P.  R.  151.) 
The  defendant  admittedly  paid  over  all 
the  taxes  he  collected,  except  $2,368.08. 
represented  by  a check  upon  his  special 
account  as  collector  in  the  agency  of 
the  Farmers  Bank  at  Millbank,  where 
he  resided.  This  check,  with  other 
checks  and  some  cash,  he  handed  to 
Herie,  the  township  treasurer,  at  Cross- 
hill, on  December  15,  at  the  statutory 
meeting  of  the  township  council  for 
that  month,  and  was  given  the  follow- 
ing receipt: 

$5,088.51  Crosshill,  Dec.  15,  1910. 

Received  from  J.  J.  McFaddin  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty-eight  51-100  dollars  taxes. 

(Sgd.)  V.  Herie. 

The  statement  of  claim  sets  forth 
that  this  check  was  deposited  by  the 
treasurer  “in  the  Standard  Bank  of 
Canada,  St.  Clements  Branch,  but  the 
said  Standard  Bank  of  Canada  subse- 
quently charged  the  account  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Wellesley  with  $2,368.03, 
alleging  that  the  check  . . . had 

not  been  paid”;  and  the  plaintiffs  claim 
they  have  not  yet  received  the 
$2,368.03.  A claim  for  the  two  dollars 
and  eleven  cents  as  uncollectable  was 
also  made,  but  it  was  abandoned  at  the 
trial. 

The  defense  is  that  the  check  was 
accepted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  payment 
of  part  of  the  taxes  collected,  and  was 
in  fact  payment  pro  tanto  of  such 
taxes. 

There  is  no  material  dispute  as  to 
the  facts.  McFaddin  could  not  have 
collected  and  paid  over  the  moneys  on 
the  fourteenth,  as  the  plaintiffs  had 
by  resolution  extended  to  the  fifteenth 
the  time  for  payment  of  the  taxes  by 
the  ratepayers.  Nothing,  therefore, 
turns  on  the  fact  that  the  amount  cov- 
ered by  the  receipt  was  not  handed  over 
until  the  fifteenth.  Herie,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  returned  to  his 


home  near  St.  Clements,  and  the  same 
evening  between  nine  and  ten  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  township  with  the 
Standard  Bank,  St.  Clements,  the 
money  and  checks  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  McFaddin,  and  the  other 
collectors  of  taxes.  The  check  in  ques- 
tion, and  no  doubt  the  other  checks  de- 
posited, he  endorsed  “Victor  Herie, 
Treasurer.”  The  acting  manager  en- 
tered in  the  township's  bank  pass-book 
the  amounts  stated  to  him  by  the  treas- 
urer to  have  been  received  from  each 
collector,  and  delivered  the  pass-book 
the  same  evening  to  Herie.  The  entry 
covering  what  was  received  by  the 
treasurer  from  MaFaddin  is  as  follows: 
“1910.  Dec.  15.  J.  J.  McFaddin, 
$5,088.51.”  Credit  for  the  deposit  was 
duly  given  next  morning  in  the  town- 
ship's account  in  the  bank  ledger.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  Sundry  Banks 
Cash  Remittance  Ledger  entries  were 
made  which,  so  far  as  material,  are  as 
follows: 

No.  102.  When  cashed — Dec.  16: 
For  whom  cashed — V.  Herie,  Treas- 
urer: Where  payable  — Millbank: 

Drawer — J.  J.  McFaddin,  collector. 
On  the  same  day  (Dec.  16)  the  acting 
manager  wrote  to  the  Farmers  Bank  at 
Millbank,  enclosing  the  check  for 
$2,368.03,  having  first  endorsed  it, 
“Pay  to  the  order  of  any  bank  or  bank- 
er. The  Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  St. 
Clements,  Ontario.”  The  latter  cover- 
ing the  check  sets  forth  that  the  check 
is  enclosed  “for  collection  and  remit- 
tance,” and  proceeds:  “Kindly  remit  at 
par.  We  cashed  (scil.  ‘it')  without 
charge  on  that  understanding.”  St. 
Clements  is  west  of  Crosshill,  about 
four  mi^es,  and  Crossbill  is  five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Millbank.  There  is  but 
one  mail  out  of  St.  Clements  daily, 
leaving  at  6 a.  ni.,  and  letters  for  Mill- 
bank  do  not  go  directly  from  one  vil- 
lage to  the  other.  The  letter  from  the 
Standard  Bank,  posted  on  the  sixteenth, 
left  St.  Clements  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  was  received  by 
the  manager  of  the  Farmers  Bank  at 
Millbank  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
The  eighteenth  fell  on  Sunday.  When 
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the  bank  opened  on  Monday  morning 
the  check  was  charged  against  McFad- 
din’s  account  as  collector — he  had  two 
other  accounts  with  the  bank — and 
stamped  “Paid.  Dec.  19,  1910.  Farm- 
ers Bank  of  Canada,  Millbank,  Ont.” 
Although  the  Farmers  Bank  was  un- 
able, at  noon  of  the  same  day,  to  meet 
its  obligations  in  the  clearing  house, 
Toronto,  the  evidence  is  undisputed 
that  at  any  hour  up  to  three  p.  m.  of 
the  nineteenth  the  branch  at  Millbank 
would,  if  the  check  had  been  there  pre- 
sented, have  paid  it  in  cash,  or  if  so 
desired,  would  have  forwarded  the  cash 
by  mail  or  express  to  the  Standard 
Bank  at  St.  Clements.  But  the  Mill- 
bank  agency  of  the  Farmers  Bank  fol- 
lowed in  remitting,  as  the  bank  at  St. 
Clements  intended  it  should,  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  settling  clearances  be- 
tween branch  banks,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing draft: 

Bank  Settlement  Draft. 

The  Farmer’s  Bank  of  Canada — No.  54637. 

Millbank,  Ont.,  Dec.  19,  1910. 

Pav  to  the  order  of  the  Standard  Bank 
of  Canada,  St.  Clements,  $2308.03.  Twenty- 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  03/100  dol- 
lars. 

(Sgd.)  D.  E.  Mills,  Manager. 

(Sgd.)  J.  F.  Mackay,  Accountant. 
The  Farmers’  Bank  of  Canada, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  draft  is  endorsed,  “In  payment 
of  your  S.  B.  (Sundry  Banks),  No. 
102.“  A letter  covering  was  posted 
about  three  p.  m.,  addressed  to  the 
Standard  Bank,  St.  Clements,  where  it 
was  received  on  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth,  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Farmers  Bank  had  suspended 
payment.  It  was  never  presented  for 
payment,  and  if  presented  it  would  not 
have  been  honored.  Until  made  an  ex- 
hibit in  this  action,  it  was  held  by  the 
Standard  Bank  and  is  still  the  property 
of  that  bank.  No  claim  appears  by 
the  evidence  to  have  been  made  upon 
the  draft  by  the  holders  against  the 
liquidator  of  the  Farmers  Bank.  But 
the  draft  upon  its  face  represents  an 
indebtedness  of  the  one  bank  to  the 
other  arising  when  the  draft  was  is- 
sued as  endorsed,  “In  payment  of  your 
S.  B.,  102.“  The  obligation  under  it 


is  manifestly  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  on  Dec.  23,  the  Standard  Bank 
assumed  to  debit  the  plaintiffs*  account 
with  the  amount  of  the  settlement 
draft. 

The  case  is  not  one  in  which  a check 
was  received  that  was  afterwards  dis- 
honored, and  in  which  accordingly  the 
amount  for  which  the  check  was  drawn 
could  be  recovered  as  upon  a considera- 
tion which  has  wholly  failed.  There 
had  been  many  dealings  between  the 
township  and  McFaddin,  and  the  lat- 
ter’s check  was  treated  by  Herie  as 
cash  and  receipted  for  as  cash.  Pay- 
ment by  check  coupled  with  a receipt 
has  been  held  to  be  evidence  of  pay- 
ment without  proof  that  the  check  was 
honored.  (Carmarthen  and  Cardigan 
R.  W.  Co.  vs.  Manchester  and  Milford 
R.  W.  Co.,  L.  R.  8 C.  P.  685.)  But 
McFaddin 's  check  was  in  fact  honored. 
It  was  paid  in  the  way  the  Standard 
Bank  desired,  and  this  bank  was  either 
the  purchaser  of  the  check,  in  which 
case  the  plaintiffs  are  out  of  court,  or, 
to  put  the  matter  on  the  highest 
ground  on  wrhich  it  can  be  put  in  the 
plaintiffs’  interest,  the  Standard  Bank 
was  the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  to  col- 
lect the  amount  of  the  check  by  pre- 
senting it  for  payment.  Whether  as 
holder  for  value  or  agent,  the  duty  of 
the  bank  was  to  present  the  check  for 
payment  within  a reasonable  time  of  its 
issue.  Otherwise  the  drawer  is  dis- 
charged. (Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
R.  S.  C.  ch.  119,  sec.  166.)  The  check 
was  presented  within  a reasonable  time, 
but  not  for  payment — except  in  so  far 
as  the  defendant  McFaddin  was  con- 
cerned— and  the  payment  contemplated 
by  the  statute  is  clearly  payment  to 
the  check’s  lawful  holder.  If  the 
holder  chooses  instead  of  currency  to 
take  a more  convenient  medium  of  ex- 
change— in  this  case  a bank  settlement 
draft — he  does  so  with  the  same  risk 
as  a holder  takes  w’ho,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a check  for  payment,  presents 
it  to  be  marked  “good”  or  “accepted.” 
In  Boyd  vs.  Nasmith,  17  O.  R.  40,  the 
payees  of  a check  in  due  time  presented 
it  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn, 
and  asked  to  have  it  marked  “good.” 
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They  might,  if  they  desired,  have  had 
it  paid.  The  check  was  marked  good, 
and  charged  against  the  drawer’s  ac- 
count. On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  bank  suspended  payment.  The 
holders  of  the  check  then  brought  suit 
against  the  drawer.  In  delivering  a 
considered  judgment,  Street,  J.,  who 
tried  the  action,  says  (p.  41):  “The 
payee  had  no  right  as  between  himself 
and  the  drawer,  to  present  the  check 
for  any  other  purpose  than  payment 
. . . He  chose  . . . instead  of 

payment  to  take  the  banker’s  undertak- 
ing to  pay  upon  a further  presenta- 
tion.” The  action  was  dismissed.  On 
appeal,  Galt,  C.J.,  stated  that  if  a 
holder  instead  of  demanding  payment 
obtains  a certificate,  he  elects  to  give 
credit  to  the  bank  and  not  to  the 
drawer. 


The  words  of  MacMahon,  J.  (at  p. 
49),  are  very  much  in  point:  “When 

a check  is  presented  at  the  bank  upon 
which  it  is  drawn,  it  is  presented  for 
payment ; but  if  the  holder  accepts 
something  else  from  the  bank  in  sub- 
stitution for  payment,  he  does  so  at  his 
peril,  for  he  discharges  the  drawer.” 
The  recent  judgment  of  my  brother 
Clute  in  John  vs.  Standard  Bank  of 
Canada,  ante  910,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

As  the  Standard  Bank  at  St.  Clem- 
ents presented  McFaddin’s  check  for 
“collection  and  remittance,”  not  for 
payment,  and  it  was  in  fact  collected 
from  McFaddin  when  charged  to  his 
account,  and  remitted  in  the  way  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  drawer  of  the  check 
was  thereby  discharged. 

The  action  fails  and  is  dismissed 
with  costs. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Questions  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


SECURITIES  NEED  NOT  BE 
PLEDGED  IN  WRITING 

Sheboygan',  Wis.,  June  25,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  T would  appreciate  your  answer  to 
the  following:  In  making  a loan  secured  by 
collateral  we  use  an  ordinary  promissory 
note  without  any  notation  on  the  note  to 
indicate  that  it  is  secured  by  collateral. 
Arc  we  perfectly  safe  in  so  doing  and  is 
our  lien  on  the  collateral  equally  as  strong 
as  it  would  be  under  a regular  collateral 
form  of  note? 

We  occasionally  accept  renewals  of  such 
notes,  again  using  tlje  same  form  of  note. 
Will  the  collateral  apply  to  renewals  as  well 
as  to  the  original  note  without  any  question? 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Hansen,  Cashier. 

Answer:  (1)  It  is  not  essential  to 

the  validity  of  a pledge  of  securities 
that  it  should  be  evidenced  by  any 
writings,  but  a writing  is  always  de- 
sirable as  evidence  of  the  agreement  of 
the  parties,  and  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings. For  example:  In  ease  a 

borrower  should  die,  and  a dispute 
should  arise  between  the  bank  and  the 
executor,  the  bank  might  be  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  asserting  its 


claim  by  reason  of  the  rule  which,  in 
some  States,  would  disqualify  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  from  testifying  to  per- 
sonal transactions  with  the  decedent. 
Then,  a question  might  arise  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  stock  should  be  sold, 
and  as  to  whether  the  bank  itself  could 
be  a purchaser  at  the  sale;  and  matters 
of  this  character  cannot  safely  be  left 
to  be  proved  by  oral  testimony,  but 
should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  some 
writing,  signed  by  the  pledgor.  (2) 
The  collateral  would  apply  to  the  re- 
newal note  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  agreement,  unless  some  new 
agreement  was  made. 


JOINT  MAKER  SIGNING  AFTER 
DISCOUNT 

Chicago,  III.,  June  12,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  We  are  advised  that  in  Illinois  an 
accommodation  maker  cannot  be  held  on  a 
note  unless  he  signed  before  delivery.  Is 
this  true  and  is  it  true  of  any  other  State? 

To  express  it  differently.  If  Jones  comes 
to  us  and  wants  to  borrow  $500  and 
tells  us  that  Smith  will  come  in  afterward 
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and  sign,  and  we  take  his  word  for  this  and 
advance  him  the  money,  then  Smith  cannot 
be  held,  even  though  he  did  come  in  after- 
ward and  before  maturity  and  affixed  his 
name  as  a joint  maker. 

In  a similar  case,  Jones  and  Smith  owe 
us  $.500.  Jones  comes  in  and  asks  to  re- 
new, makes  new  note,  pays  the  interest  and 
leaves  both  new  and  old  note  until  Smith 
comes  in  and  signs.  We  take  the  new  note 
through  our  books  as  though  signed.  Smith 
comes  in  afterward  and  signs  and  the  old 
note  is  delivered  to  him.  If  Smith  is  not 
liable  in  the  first  case  stated,  is  he  in  this 
last? 

Answer:  We  do  not  find  that  in  this 
matter  the  law  of  Illinois  is  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  other 
States.  If  a bank  should  discount  a 
note  without  any  understanding  that 


other  persons  should  sign  the  same,  and 
then  some  other  person  should  put  his 
signature  thereon,  very  plainly  there 
would  be  no  consideration  for  that  sig- 
nature, and  hence  the  bank  could  not 
hold  that  person  liable  upon  the  instru- 
ment. 

But  if  the  discount  was  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  note  should 
be  signed  by  another  person,  then  there 
would  be  such  a consideration,  and  the 
fact  that  the  signature  was  not  actually 
made  until  after  the  bank  had  advanced 
the  money  on  the  note  would  be  imma- 
terial. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  in  both 
cases  stated  in  the  inquiry.  Smith  would 
be  liable  to  the  bank. 


APPLICATION  OF  MODERN  COMMERCIAL 
METHODS  TO  THE  THRESHERMEN’ S 
BUSINESS 

By  F.  A.  Freeman,  Cashier  Lumbermen’s  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


ORGANIZATION  and  concentration  of 
energy  are  the  basis  on  which  every 
large,  modern  business  enterprise  is 
founded,  and  make  necessary  such  associa- 
tions as  that  of  the  Oregon  State  Thresher- 
men,  not  only  for  reason  of  protection 
against  outside  forces  of  mutual  contact, 
but  to  eliminate  unwise  and  unnecessary 
sacrifices  of  the  members  as  against  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  establish  in  the  com- 
munity that  respect  for  its  importance  that 
is  the  due  of  any  established  and  well  regu- 
lated business. 

Threshermen  of  this  State  have  an  esti- 
mated total  investment  in  threshing  equip- 
ment aggregating  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  basing  the  estimate  on 
twelve  hundred  known  outfits  at  an  average 
cost  of  three  thousand  dollars.  These  are 
very  respectable  figures,  well  understood  bv 
manufacturers  of  threshing  machinery,  but 
I am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  threshermen  themselves.  The 
Oregon  threshermen  have  at  command  the 
means  for  making  their  industry  highly  sub- 
stantial and  much  more  profitable  through 
this  association  by  close  co-operation  and 
the  adoption  of  modem  commercial  meth- 
ods. 

In  the  first  place  every  thresherman 
should  open  a set  of  books,  keeping  strict 
account  of  the  cost  of  equipment,  repairs, 
operating,  labor,  interest,  charges,  insurance, 
depreciation,  etc.  These  figures  serve  a 
twofold  purpose:  to  enable  him  to  regulate 


his  prices  for  profit  and  to  borrow  on  oc- 
casion at  his  bank. 

There  is  nothing  that  a banker  enjoys  so 
much  as  to  have  a man  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness sit  down  and  tell  how  he  makes  money 
and  present  figures  to  prove  it.  The  thresh- 
erman of  good  reputation  who  can  present 
a statement  of  solvent  condition  and  who 
knows  how  many  days,  with  a certain  num- 
ber of  men,  at  a fixed  schedule  of  pay,  it 
will  take  to  thresh  a particular  stand  of 
■wheat;  how  much  it  will  cost  to  feed  them; 
how  many  gallons  of  oil,  and  what  kind  of 
oil  gives  the  host  results;  with  an  insurance 
policy  covering  his  fire  risk,  and  who  keeps 
himself  protected  against  employer’s  lia- 
bility, need  never  worry  about  his  payroll. 

Operating  Expenses. 

Threshing,  with  the  growth  of  the  grain 
business  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has  be- 
come an  important  industry  through  the 
natural  process  of  evolution.  Operating  ex- 
pense has  increased  heavily,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  income  has  correspondingly  increased. 

Formerly  the  farmer’s  wife  furnished  and 
cooked  the  food  for  the  threshing  crew; 
the  farmer  and  liis  hired  man  helped  stack 
the  straw,  furnished  all  the  grain  for  the 
horses  with  the  outfit,  and  lent  assistance 
generally.  Now,  many  of  the  threshermen 
carry  a cook  wagon  with  a cook  and  a 
helper,  furnish  the  provisions  and  the  uten- 
sils to  prepare  them,  stack  the  straw  and 
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pay  the  market  price  for  anything  their 
outfits  consume. 

I wonder  if  prices  have  been  regulated  to 
cover  this  change  in  operating  expense. 
(The  threshermen’s  books  should  snow.) 
True,  certain  economies  have  been  effected 
by  more  modern  equipment — the  traction 
engine,  that  also  furnishes  motive  power, 
the  self-stacker,  etc.  But  are  these  econo- 
mies sufficient  to  offset  the  greatlv  increased 
cost  of  labor?  The  books  should  tell. 

Conditions  that  exist  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry in  the  West  calling  for  more  detail, 
more ’energy,  more  modern  methods,  obtain 
in  the  business  of  the  threshermen,  and  to 
produce  the  best  results  it  should  be  put 
upon  a firm  commercial  basis. 

A credit  standing  at  the  bank  is  essential 
to  the  best  success  of  any  business  man. 
The  thresherman,  like  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  contractor,  the  business 
man,  in  whatever  line  he  may  be  engaged, 
should  render  statements  of  his  financial 
condition  to  his  bank  at  regular  periods, 
particularly  just  prior  to  beginning  the 
threshing  season,  and  again  at  the  close. 

INFORMATION  FlLES. 

Every  properly  equipped  bank  of  to-day 
keeps  a file  of  credit  information  regarding 
its  borrowers  and  future  possible  applicants 
for  loans.  The  old  time  method  of  grant- 
ing loans  by  instinct  or  general  knowledge 
of  the  applicant  has  been  superceded  by 
reference  to  the  credit  file,  where  carefully 
compiled  information  regarding  the  charac- 
ter, ability  and  financial  condition  of  the 
bank’s  clients  is  kept.  With  two  or  three 
statements  in  the  hands  of  the  banker, 
showing  by  comparison  that  he  is  making 
headway,  the  thresherman  may  feel  assured 
of  the  assistance  of  his  bank.  Facts,  sup- 
ported by  figures,  are  far  more  valuable  to 
the  banker  than  general  results.  Progress 
is  what  he  desires  to  see.  An  account  that 
stands  still,  that  does  not  show  headway, 
is  classed  as  undesirable  and  is  apt  to  be 
displaced  by  some  other  more  successfully 
managed  for  reason  of  the  excessive  demand 
over  the  supply  of  money,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  new  communities  undergoing 
development. 

Prime  requisites  in  the  granting  of  credit 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  banker  are  the 
earning  ability  of  the  borrower  and  his 
ability  to  pay. 

No  man  makes  the  best  success  in  busi- 
ness unless  he  knows  how  to  figure  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  which,  added  to  interest 
on  his  investment  and  a certain  amount  for 
depreciation,  must  determine  the  prices  he 
must  obtain  for  a profit. 

Depreciation  or  Machinery. 

There  is  a very  general  impression  that 
threshermen  as  a class  do  not  enjoy  the 
profit  and  success  consistent  with  their  large 
investment  and  the  energy  exerted.  There 


is  no  question  of  doubt  that  a great  many 
outfits,  although  apparently  ahead  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  at  the  end  of  the  season,  have 
operated  at  a loss  when  depreciation  and 
the  value  of  the  owner’s  time  are  figured  in. 
Frequently  these  simple  facts  are  not  real- 
ized until  the  outfit  has  passed  its  age  of 
usefulness  and  has  to  be  discarded.  No 
piece  of  machinery  in  operation  is  worth  as 
much  as  it  was  in  the  salesroom.  The  per- 
sonal equation  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate 
of  depreciation  and  it  will  vary  as  widely 
as  men  are  different  One  man  will  take 
particular  care  of  his  outfit,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  shed,  and  another  will  neg- 
lect it  constantly.  The  man  who  does  not 
take  care  of  his  machinery  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  business,  for  he  won’t  succeed.  He 
may  delude  himself  into  believing  he  is  mak- 
ing money,  but  a balance  sheet  and  a pen- 
cil will  show’  convincing  figures  of  his  error. 

The  threshing  business  will  never  be  on 
the  substantial  basis  that  such  an  invest- 
ment warrants  until  every  thresherman  can 
figure  the  cost  of  operation  and  holds  out 
for  a fair  profit. 

Professor  J.  A.  Bexeli,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Comerce  department  of  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Corvallis,  has  written 
a text  book  on  the  subject  of  “Farm  Ac- 
counting and  Business  Methods,”  which 
deals  with  this  subject  in  a thorough  and 
comprehensive  manner.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared a set  of  accounting  forms  specially 
adapted  to  agricultural  work,  with  a view 
to  making  the  bookkeeping  as  simple  and 
easy  as  possible.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries  directed  to  him. 

How  the  Banks  Help. 

With  ability  to  borrow  at  his  bank,  no 
threshedman  ought  ever  purchase  an  outfit 
giving  his  eight  or  ten  per  cent  note  in  part 
payment.  Cash  to  the  implement  house 
commands  a discount  of  easily  ten  per  cent, 
and  as  much  more  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
A manufacturer  not  in  the  constant  close 
contact  w’ith  his  customer  that  is  possible 
for  the  local  bank,  figures  a certain  per- 
centage of  possible  loss  on  time  sales  and 
regulates  his  prices  accordingly.  A sub- 
stantial discount  for  cash  will  cheerfully  be 
granted  on  an  outfit  by  any  implement 
house. 

Co-operation  of  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation may  be  made  to  accomplish  much  in 
economies  and  profits  as  well  as  in  protect- 
ive measures.  Much  might  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  prices  and  collections.  As  re- 
gards prices,  that  appears  to  be  very  much 
a matter  of  individual  judgment  and  a ver- 
bal agreement  between  the  grower  and  the 
thresherman.  As  to  collections,  that  is  a 
very  indefinite  matter,  often  resting  upon 
when  the  farmer  sells  his  wheat. 

Now  w’hy  should  you  permit  such  a con- 
dition to  exist?  The  farmer  receives  cash 
on  delivery  for  his  wheat.  Why  not  pay 
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cash  for  his  threshing?  Whv  not  adopt  a 
uniform  contract  to  be  signed  by  both  par- 
ties for  threshing  at  an  agreed  rate  per 
bushel,  any  services  rendered  by  the  farmer 
to  l>e  stipulated  and  compensation  agreed 
upon,  time  of  payment  provided  for  in  cash, 
interest  required  at  a fixed  rate,  if  not  paid 
within  the  specified  time? 

A feature  of  the  threshermen’s  business 
that  appears  highly  inconsistent  to  me  is 
the  seeming  indifference  to  fire  risk.  Insur- 
ance people  generally  look  upon  a threshing 
outfit  as  a very  undesirable  risk,  in  fact, 
few  companies  will  place  insurance  of  that 
character  and  as  a rule  the  thresherman 
ignores  the  situation  and  takes  his  chances. 
Now,  any  other  line  of  business  would  look 
upon  insurance  as  a necessity  and  would 
demand  a hearing  upon  the  subject  and  get 


it  from  the  insurance  companies.  Why 
should  not  every  outfit  be  equipped  with  fire 
extinguishers  and  such  other  apparatus  as 
would  assist  in  preventing  disastrous  fires? 
This  would  have  a beneficial  influence  on 
the  rate  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
companies.  Every  operator  should  carry 
insurance  on  his  equipment,  not  only  for 
his  own  protection,  but  to  strengthen  his 
credit  standing,  and  I am  sure  something 
may  be  accomplished  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing conditions. 

The  fact  that  insurance  while  operating 
may  be  so  high  a*s  to  be  considered  prohibi- 
tory is  certainly  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  carried  when  the  machinery  is  idle, 
and  the  risk  being  considered  undesirable  by 
the  insurance  companies,  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  be  obtained. 


N.  P.  GATLING  RETIRES  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
VIRGINIA  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION 


PROBABLY  no  man  was  ever  connected 
with  a State  bankers*  association  whose 
retirement  caused  such  genuine  and 
widespread  regret  as  was  the  case  of  N.  P. 
Gatling,  former  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Bankers*  Association,  who,  at  its  recent  con- 
vention, severed  his  connection  with  the  as- 
sociation, having  accepted  some  time  since 
the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Chatham  & Phenix  National  Bank  of  New 
York. 

During  the  second  day’s  session  of  the 
convention,  in  Hot  Springs,  H.  M.  Philips, 
cashier  of  the  Peninsular  Bank  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  was  recognized  by  the  president, 
and  presented  Mr.  Gatling,  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  with  a handsome  silver  bowl.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

Presented 

to 

Norborne  Pescud  Gatling 
by  the 

Virginia  Bankers * Association 
as  a token  of  esteem 
and  in  appreciation 
of  his  services  as  Secretary 
1902-1911. 

Mr.  Gatling,  in  receiving  the  cup,  spoke 
as  follows: 

“Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  President  and  my  good 
friends:  The  happy  surprise  of  this  occa- 
sion deprives  me  of  suitable  words  to  thank 
you  for  this  beautiful  gift. 

“While  I appreciate  more  than  human 
words  can  express  this  beautiful  tribute,  I 
appreciate  far  more,  and  am  a great  deal 
more  proud  of  this  token,  on  account  of  the 
personal  esteem  which  the  members  of  thp 
Virginia  Bankers’  Association  have  mani 
fested  through  this  gift. 

“I  shall  hold  it  as  a priceless  possession 
3 


and  lasting  memento  of  the  friendships 
which  I have  made  in  the  Virginia  Bankers* 
Association,  and  which,  as  long  as  I live, 
will  be  among  my  happiest  recollections.  I 
thank  vou.’* 

A gfowing  tribute  was  paid  Mr.  Gatling 


Noruorne  P.  Gati.i  no 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  CHATHAM  & PHENIX 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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by  John  P.  Branch,  now  in  his  eightieth 
year  and  president  of  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Richmond  since  its  organi- 
zation. Rising  to  speak  at  the  banquet, 
Mr.  Branch  said: 

“Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I am  most  happy  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I am  thrice  happy  to  be  here  and 
see  at  this  board  the  charming  and  beautiful 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  upon  whom 
the  great  trust  hits  laid  of  looking  after  the 
finances  of  state. 

“I  feel,  sir,  that  there  is  only  one  sorrow 
within  my  heart,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
about  to  part  with  our  friend,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Gatling,  who  has  stayed  by  us — no,  sir,  not 
stayed  by  us,  but  has  stayed  in  front  and 


led  the  van,  and  has  made  this  association 
what  it  is.  He  has  trebled  our  number;  he 
has  not  only  trebled  our  number,  but  he 
has  brought  reputation  upon  this  associa- 
tion. Yes,  sir,  we  will  miss  him  more  to- 
morrow, and  more  the  next  day,  and  every 
week  thereafter,  and  what  can  we  do  for 
him? 

“He  has  decided  to  make  another  State 
his  home.  It  will  be  our  loss,  but  his  gain, 
but  what  can  we  do  for  him?  We  can  hold 
up  his  hands  and  help  him  by  giving  him 
the  support  of  the  Virginia  banks  (for  he 
has  become  an  officer  of  the  Chatham  & 
Phenix  National  Bank  of  New  York),  and 
not  have  him  say  that  he  is  sorry  that  he 
went  away.” 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A SPECIALIZED  BANK 
EQUIPMENT  SERVICE 

APPORTIONING  NEW  OR  REMODELED  BANKING  OFFICES  TO 
FACILITATE  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BANK  AND  ACCOM- 
MODATE THE  PUBLIC 

By  Thomas  Bruce  Boyd,  Bank  Equipment  Specialist 


Bankers  who  realize  the  importance  of  securing  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
their  banking  rooms  should  not  fail  to  read  the  following  article  written  specially 
for  The  Bankers  Magazine  by  Thomas  Bruce  Boyd , bank  equipment  specialist.  Mr. 
Boyd  has  been  employed  by  some  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  country  to  systematize 
and  lay  out  their  banking  rooms.  What  he  has  to  say  is  spoken  with  an  authority 
based  on  many  years * experience  in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders. — [ Editor.] 


THE  first  and  most  important  consider- 
ation of  a bank  building  is  the  in- 
terior arrangement,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  business  is  transacted  and  the  pub- 
lic served.  The  interior  should  be  designed 
with  a view  to  many  things — economy  of 
space,  natural  growth,  future  changes,  sys- 
tematizing of  various  departments,  the  cor- 
rect design  of  counters,  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative equipment,  and  the  simplifying 
of  the  work,  thereby  diminishing  the  expense 
of  operation. 

This  should  all  l>e  accomplished  without 
any  sacrifice  to  the  architectural  beauty 
planned  by  the  architect.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  the  advice  and  supervision  of 
a bank  equipment  specialist,  for  each  bank 
is  an  individualized  study. 

The  banking  room  constructed  without 
expert  advice  embraces  many  conditions  not 


conducive  to  the  best  results.  The  blame 
does  not  lie  with  the  architect.  He  has 
probably  done  his  part  well  and  given  full 
value,  but  he  is  not  a bank  equipment  spe- 
cialist, and  does  not  pretend  to  be.  Hence 
it  often  happens  a specialist  is  called  in  to 
remodel  and  reorganize  a bank  architecturally 
faultless,  and  finds  the  interior  mechanism 
running  anything  but  smoothly.  The  work 
passes  unnecessarily  through  many  hands, 
and  effort  is  being  duplicated.  'There  is 
a superfluity  of  clerical  force,  and  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  effort  to  handle  the 
routine.  Valuable  space  is  not  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage.  Departments  that  ought 
to  be  close  together  are  separated  and  vice 
versa. 

The  specialist  has  these  and  many  other 
vital  points  reduced  to  a science,  so  that 
when  his  service  is  finished,  not  only  is 
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THE  newspapers  have  been  saying  a good  deal  lately  about 
the  prevalence  of  crimes  of  violence  — especially  robberies, 
holdups  and  burglaries. 

There  are  such  things  as  epidemics  of  crime,  and  I 
venture  to  assert  that  we  are  about  due  for  a lot  of  bank  burglaries 
throughout  the  country. 

My  reason  for  this  somewhat  alarming  statement  — 

The  crooks,  of  whom  there  are  a large  number  outside  of  the 
penitentiaries,  will  some  day  “ get  on  to  the  fact  ” that  the  average 
bank  vault  is  a joke  as  far  as  its  vaunted  “impenetrability  ” is  con- 
cerned. 

My  years  of  factory  experience  have  convinced  me  that  here 
there  is  a wide  and  fertile  field  for  successful  burglarious  operations, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  golden  opportunities  afforded  mobs. 

I know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  banks  of  this  country 
are  not  doing  the  best  they  can  and  ought  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
vault  protection. 

I would  like  to  consult  with  every  banker  who  is  considering 
the  vault  question. 

I can  save  you  money  and  get  results  for  you  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  my  service. 

FREDERICK  S.  HOLMES 

BANK  VAULT  SPECIALIST 

No.  2 RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bellamore 

Armored  Steel  Bank  Car 

A BANK  ON  WHEELS 


rings  to  the  door  of  every  depositor  all  the  oonveniences 
of  a bank.  NO  RISK  for  money  and  soourities  In  transit 


J 

Armored  Steel  Motor  Bank  Car  Type  11  VC.  Side  View 

Amongst  the  many  uses  of  the  Bellamore  Armored  Steel 
Bank  Car  are  the  following: 

The  collection  of  heavy  deposits. 

The  delivery  of  pay-roll-money  to  factories. 

The  delivery  of  large  sums  of  money  to  customers. 

The  transportation  of  bullion. 

The  carrying  of  money  and  securities  between  branch  institutions. 
The  collection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for  safe  deposit. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  prices  on  application. 

Bellamore  Armored  Car  & Equipment  Company 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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FI  OOR  PLAN  OF  THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  CANADA,  ARRANGED  BY  TIIOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD 


1-&- 


THIS  FLOOR  PLAN  WAS  DEVELOPED  FROM  A FULL-SIZED  MODEL  OF  SKELETON  CONSTRUCTION  PLACED  UPON  A RENTED  FLOOR  THE  EXACT  SIZE 
OF  THE  BANKING  ROOM  TO  BE  DESIONED.  THE  COMPANY'S  OFFICERS  WERE  THUS  ENABLED  TO  SEE  IN  ADVANCE 
WHAT  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  WOULD  BE  WHEN  THE  WORK  WAS  COMPLETED 
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labor  reduced  and  methods  simplified,  but 
the  arrangement  allows  the  bank  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  a minimum  of  expense. 

In  fact,  a bank  building  ought  to  be 
built  around  a good  workshop — not  a work- 
shop constructed  within  a bank  building, 
and  if  the  banker  and  building  committee 
would  realize  that  a competent  bank  spe- 
cialist is  as  necessary  as  a good  architect, 
and  call  him  in  in  consultation  in  the  begin- 
ning, much  trouble,  worry  and  expense  would 
be  saved,  and  the  result  would  be  an  archi- 


PHOTO  BV  OLIVER  LIPPINCOTT.  N.  V. 

Tiiomas  Bkcce  Boyd 

BANK  EQUIPMENT  SPECIALIST 


Thomas  Bruce  Boyd,  whose  portrait  is 
here  reproduced,  is  quite  well-known  through- 
out the  Eastern  States.  He  has  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  bank 
equipment. 

As  a young  man  Mr.  Boyd  was  brought 
in  touch  with  the  designing  and  detailing 
of  metal  and  wood  furniture  for  offices, 
banks  and  other  buildings,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  he  was  associated  with  the 
Library  Bureau  as  their  bank  specialist. 

This  corporation  was  quick  to  recognize 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  study  of 
bank  requirements.  The  greatest  efficiency 
for  the  clerical  force,  the  economy  of  space, 
and  the  architectural  and  artistic  taste  dis- 
played in  his  work  have  marked  him  as 
one  who  should  specialize  in  bank  work, 
and,  a?  the  Library  Bureau's  representative 
his  talents  have  had  full  play  in  some  of  the 
most  important  of  its  contracts.  Among 
them  the  following  might  be  mentioned: 
The  National  City  Bank,  the  Knickerbocker 


Trust  Company,  Emigrants’  Industrial  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank, 
People’s  Trust  Company,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Savings  Bank  of  Danbury,  Danbury, 
Conn.;  Traders’  National  Bank,  Scranton, 
Pa.;  Whitney  Central  National  Bank,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Metropolitan  Bank,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  The  Bank  of  Commerce  & In- 
dustry, Mexico  City,  and  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  Philadelphia. 

He  is  at  present  associated  with  Messrs. 
Trowbridge  and  Livingston,  the  architects 
for  the  new  building  of  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company,  New  York  city,  to  lay  out  and 
advise  on  the  technical  and  administrative 
equipment.  This  same  service  was  recently 
performed  for  the  Manhattan  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  the  Markle  Banking 
& Trust  Company  of  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  treatment  of  the  remodeled 
banking  room  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
of  New  York  is  a splendid  example  of  his 
work  and  skill,  and  has  called  forth  much 
favorable  comment.  He  is  also  preparing 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York;  Marine  National 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Essex  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Second 
National  Bank,  Boston. 


teoturally  beautiful  building,  with  a well- 
balanced  mechanism  running  smoothly  and 
expeditiously. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  bank 
equipment  specialist  does  not  in  any  way 
conflict  with  the  architect,  and  a competent 
architects  is  always  necessary.  The  special- 
ist collaborates  with  him,  and  by  relieving 
him  of  the  many  vital  details  of  the  ad- 
ministrative equipment  and  arangement  en- 
ables the  architect  to  give  his  best  thought 
and  effort  to  the  general  design. 

The  judicious  choice  of  bank  furniture 
is  a trying  problem  and  one  that  is  most 
important.  The  reason  the  majority  of 
banks  have  not  a well  constructed  machine 
to  handle  the  routine  work  is  primarily  be- 
cause the  fault — unintentional  though  it  is — 
lies  with  the  banker  who  invites  competition 
upon  a general  basis  only,  and  then  is 
forced  to  decide  upon  details  of  construc- 
tion, with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  both  as 
to  design  and  operation. 

There  are  a number  of  manufacturers 
claiming  to  specialize  in  bank  equipment, 
each  recommending  different  devices  and  pre- 
paring drawings,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  pictures,  and  which  do  not  show  con- 
struction, each  claiming  to  be  the  only 
right  builder,  and  giving  plausible  reasons 
why  his  product  should  be  used.  The  bank- 
er is  at  a disadvantage  for  he  must  base  his 
decision  on  the  conflicting  statements’  of  the 
competing  firms,  and  will  probably  decide 
in  favor  of  the  most  plausible  salesman. 
The  chances  are  that  this  smooth-tongued 
salesman  does  not  know  anything  about  con- 
struction or  the  methods  of  running  a mod- 
ern bank. 

The  actual  truth  is  there  are  many  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  equally  competent 
to  build  a first-class  equipment  on  the  plans 
and  specification  of  a bank  equipment  spe- 
cialist, and  he  calls  these  different  manu- 
facturers in  real  competition  on  the  same 
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plans.  Now,  with  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  having  only  the  banker’s  inter- 
ests at  heart,  he  is  competent  to  choose  the 
best  equipment  for  the  least  money. 

In  this  age  of  keen  competition,  W'here 
time  is  money,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  a 
bank  means  an  up-to-date  modern  equip- 
ment, properly  planned,  the  bank  equipment 
specialist  is  no  longer  a luxury;  he  is  a 
necessity. 


WHERE  EXTREMES  MEET 

(By  Courtesy  of  Security  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 

ONE  trait  of  human  nature  often  ob- 
served is  the  fondness,  not  to  say  the 
affinity,  of  certain  persons  for  their 
extreme  opposites.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
big  watchman  who  guards  the  door  of  the 


ON  GUARD 


grille  through  which  patrons  of  the  Security 
Safe  Deposit  Department  pass  to  reach  the 
vault  and  their  boxes  within  it. 

G.  W.  Snyder,  for  all  his  bulk  of  304 
pounds  and  his  height  of  six  feet  six,  has  a 
hobby  for  owning  the  smallest  Chihuahua 
dogs  and  likes  them  less  if  they  exceed  one 
pound  in  weight.  He  says  t)ie  fourteen- 
ounce,  alert  creature  seen  in  his  lap  is  a 
better  watchdog  than  if  it  weighed  a hun- 
dred times  as  much.  But  then  he  does  not 
rely  on  this  little  fellow  to  do  any  of  the 
guarding. 


A NOVEL  SCHEME 

Coupons  like  this  distributed  to  a se- 
lected list  of  people  by  The  Cheh&lis  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chehalis,  Wash.,  brought 


FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED 

This  Coupon  and  One  Dollar 

Entitle* 

To  U»e  of  Safety  Depodt  Box  to  January  I ft,  1912. 
if  Presented  Before  June  I ft,  1911 

THE  CHEHALIS  NATIONAL  BANK 


good  returns.  While  the  idea  is  not  a new 
one— it  has  not  been  often  used  by  those 
seeking  safe  deposit  box  renters. 


SUMMER  WARNINGS 

Advertising  Hints  and  Arguments 

SUMMER,  the  sneak  thief’s  harvest  time, 
is  at  hand. 

Every  opened  or  screened  window 
will  be  an  urgent  invitation  to  the  auda- 
cious thief  to  help  himself  to  your  valuables. 

You  w ill  open  your  window's  for  the  air — 
and  tlie  sneak  thief. 

It  isn’t  difficult  for  him  to  scale  a porch 
and  deftly  cut  a screen — that’s  a trick  of 
his  trade. 

And  it  isn’t  such  a baffling  problem  for 
him  to  find  the  hiding  places  of  valuables. 
It’s  a part  of  his  art  to  know'  where  to 
look. 

If  you  play  hide  and  seek  with  a sneak 
thief,  it’s  heads  he  wins,  tails  you  lose. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  strictly  private 
character  of  his  business,  he  would  subscribe 
largely  to  a press  clipping  bureau. 

But  as  it  is  he  does  quite  w'ell  in  inform- 
ing himself  when  you  go  on  your  vacation 
or  close  vour  house  for  the  summer  by 
reading  the  papers  and  w'atehing  mail  ac- 
cumulate in  the  mail  box.  Then  he  looks  at 
his  leisure. 

One  way  only  can  you  surely  best  the 
sneak  thief. 

One  way  only  can  you  absolutely  secure 
your  valuables  from  fire. 

Avail  yourself  of  the  impregnable  securi- 
ty of  our  safety  deposit  vault. 

By  this  inexpensive  method  you  can  in- 
sure absolute  safety  for  anything  you  value, 
because  of  its  money-value,  or  because  of  its 
association  and  impossibility  to  replace  it. 
— Colonial  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  New 
York 
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Let’s  suppose  that  a burglar,  a high-class 
cracksman,  got  Into  the  National  Coppei 
Bank  some  night,  overpowered  the  guards 
and  had  a clear  way  ahead  to  break  open 
the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

Let’s  suppose,  too,  that  he  had  nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite,  electric  drills  and  all 
the  other  things  which  safe  crackers  use. 

I,et*s  suppose  that  he  had  twenty-four 
hours  to  work,  unhindered — 

Do  you  know  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  wouldn’t  have  made  a mark  on  those 
vaults  and  that  he  could  have  another  whole 
day  to  work  and  still  not  get  into  a single 
box? 

Your  valuables  are  safe  here— entirely, 
absolutely  and  unquestionably  safe. — An  ad. 
of  the  National  Copper  Bank  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Have  von  anything  valuable?  A mort- 
gage, deed,  will.  Insurance  policy,  pension 
paper,  stocks,  l>onds,  jewels — things  you 
wouldn’t  like  to  lose?  Our  armor  plate  safe 
deposit  vaults  afford  absolute  protection  for 
valuables  of  all  kinds — bulky  articles  as 
well  as  papers.  Private  boxes,  $5  a year 
up.  Trunks,  boxes  and  packages  stored  by 
the  year  or  temporarily  at  very  moderate 
rates. — The  Union  Savings  Bank.  Pitts - 
burgh. 


The  fire  bell  frequently  reminds  us  that 
some  one’s  property  is  in  danger.  Have 
you  taken  the  precaution  to  protect  your 
valuables  from  loss?  A safe  deposit  box 
provides  protection  for  valuable  papers  and 
other  personal  property  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  replaced.  Three  dollars  per  an- 
num and  upwards  insures  absolute  security. 
—First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Cash,  notes,  mortgages,  deeds,  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  valuable  papers  go  up  in 
smoke  every  day  because  their  owners  fail 
to  protect  them  by  keeping  them  in  a safe 
deposit  box.  Recent  fires  and  burglaries  in 
Englewood  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
tecting valuable  papers,  jewels,  etc.,  which 
can  be  done  by  investing  $5  a year  in  a 
safe  deposit  box  with  the  Palisades  Trust  & 
Guaranty  Company.  The  vaults  of  the 
company  are  as  good  as  can  be  made  and 
the  boxes  are  the  private  property  of  the 
renter.  Call  and  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Property  a£  a resident  of  New 
Jersey  is  subject  to  an  inheritance  tax,  if 
lit  the  time  of  death  such  property  is  lo- 
cated in  another  State.  Hence  keep  your 
securities  at  home.  Commodious  rooms  for 
storage  of  silverware  and  other  valuables. 
This  department  open  8 a.  m.  to  4.15  p.  m. — 
Palisades  Trust  Guaranty  Company,  En- 
glewood, New  Jersey. 


A BOX  RENTER’S  QUERY 
ANSWERED 

A RECENT  number  of  Service,  a house- 
organ  published  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
contained  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer: 

Question:  When  I rented  a safe  deposit 
box  in  your  vaults,  I was  given  two  keys 
and  told  that  no  one  but  myself  could  get 
in.  Does  the  company  not  also  have  a key 
and  cannot  it  get  in  whenever  it  wants  to? 

Answer:  We  wish  to  answer  emphatically 
that  the  company  does  not  have  a key  to 
vour  box  and  cannot  enter  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  vault  attendant  must  put  his  key 
in  the  lock  and  “set”  the  box  before  your 
key  will  open  it,  but  this  is  done  solely  for 
your  protection.  If  such  a system  as  this 
were  not  used,  some  one  might  find  or  steal 
your  key,  and  learning  your  box  number, 
might  come  to  the  vault  and  go  to  your 
safe.  As  it  is,  your  description  is  taken  at 
the  time  you  rent  a box,  and  unless  the  at- 
tendant is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  are 
the  renter,  he  will  not  fix  the  box  so  your 
key  will  turn  it. 

The  locks  to  all  safe  deposit  boxes  in  our 
vaults  are  made  w’ith  five  tumblers,  all  of 
which  must  be  thrown  or  the  lock  will  not 
turn.  In  “setting”  the  lock,  the  attend- 
ant’s key  throw’s  only  one  tumbler  and  when 
this  is  done,  then  your  key  catches  the  other 
four  tumblers  and  throws*  the  bolt. 

There  are  only  two  keys  to  each  lock  and 
both  of  these  are  given  you  at  the  time  you 
rent  your  box.  If  you  are  wise  you  will 
put  one  of  them  aw'ay  carefully  for  emer- 
gency use,  and  carry  the  other.  If  you  lose 
them  both,  then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  vour  box  broken  open,  which  will  cost 
you  not  less  than  $2,50,  and  probably  more, 
depending  on  the  damage.  No  one  could 
use  hammer  and  chisel  in  the  vault  without 
every  one  knowing  it,  and  no  employee  of 
the  company  is  ever  allowed  to  break  a 
box,  even  though  the  renter  request  it.  The 
procedure  is  to  bring  in  some  outside  well- 
knowm  locksmith  and  have  him  break  open 
the  box  in  the  presence  of  the  renter  and 
an  officer  of  t lie  company. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  ENGLAND 

LIKE  most  of  the  governors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  new  governor,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Cole,  is  more  of  a merchant  than 
banker.  He  was,  in  fact,  educated  for  the 
bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1880,  but  in 
the  same  year  entered  his  father’s  firm  of 
W.  H.  Cole  tV  Co.  He  has  been  prominent 
in  insurance,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to 
a seat  on  the  court  of  the  London  Assurance 


A.  C.  Cole 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


Corporation.  Although  not  a banker,  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Cole  has  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  bank- 
ing and  finance,  and  has  had  a very  wide  busi- 
ness experience.  He  becomes  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-six  years. 


BANKING  REGULATIONS  IN 
ENGLAND 

RECENT  failures  of  some  establish- 
ments in  London  styling  themselves 
“banks,”  have  given  rise  to  proposals 
for  stricter  regulation  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  England.  That  bankers  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  these  proposals  may  be  in- 
ferred from  some  remarks  of  Sir  Felix 
Schuster,  Bart.,  Governor  of  the  Union  of 
London  and  Smith’s  Bank.  Speaking  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Association  of  English  Coun- 
try Bankers  and  the  Central  Association 
of  Bankers,  in  London,  Sir  Felix  said: 

“I  say  safety  is  our  main  consideration. 
In  that  we  compare  with  two  other  great 
industries — the  railway  or  the  shipping  in- 
dustries. But  there  is  this  great  difference 
— the  law  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
certain  specified  stipulations  under  which 
these  trades  shall  be  carried  on;  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  impose 
legal  stipulations  as  to  the  way  in  which 
banking  business  is  to  be  carried  on.  Well, 
gentlemen,  long  let  it  remain  so.  As  Mr. 
Cave  observed,  the  less  Parliament  has  to 
do  with  banking  the  better  it  will  be  for 
bankers  and  the  better  for  the  community 
at  large.” 

This  is  very  different  from  the  policy 
pursued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
banks  are  not  only  closely  restricted  by 
State  and  Federal  laws,  but  are  under  the 
supervision  of  public  officials  xvho  virtually 
have  a hand  in  the  management  of  the 
banks.  So  far  as  regards  safety,  it  can 
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Capital  - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus  Fund  - - 1,960,000.00 


Transacts  a General  Line 
of  Banking  Business. 

Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  on 
Europe,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Collections  on  any  part  of 
Mexico  Given  Prompt  and 
Careful  Attention. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Nexu  York  Correspondent , NATIONAL  PARK  BANK 


JUAN  i.  CREEL  JESUS  J.  FALOMIR 

General  Manager  Cashier 


Bum  Mima 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 


hardly  be  said  that  the  British  policy  of 
“let  be’’  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  our 
policy  of  close  regulation. 


ASIATIC 

CHINESE  BRANCH  OF  BANK  OF 
FORMOSA 

RECENTLY  a branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Formosa  was  opened  at  Shanghai,  Chi- 
na. The  head  office  in  Formosa  was 
established  twelve  years  ago  with  $5,000,000 
capital,  which  has  been  doubled  and  the 
original  note-issuing  functions  greatly  ex- 
tended. 


AUSTRALIA 

BANKING  PROSPERITY  IN 
AUSTRALIA 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  Austra- 
lian banking  returns.  The  Bankers? 
Magazine  of  Australia  says: 

The  banking  average  returns  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  so  far  as  made  public,  show 
that  deposits  are  exceeding  those  during 
the  “boom”  years.  Figures  are  available 
for  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  It  can  be  affirmed  of 
the  whole  of  these  States  that  their  people 
have  at  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
Australia  been  so  conspicuously  prosperous 
as  nowr.  This  arises  from  the  continuance 
of  good  seasons  since  the  1902-3  drought, 
and  the  satisfactory  markets  that  have 
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Only  Weekly  FtnencUl  Journal 
Published  in  Mexico 

COMPLETE  QUOTATIONS  OF  ALL 
BANK,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINING 
STOCKS 

READING  MATTER  OF  VITAL  INTEREST 
TO  ALL  INVESTORS  IN  MEXICO 

$5.00  U.  5.  Currency  per  Annum , post - 
ege  pAid 
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BANK  of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


AUSTRALIA 


Paid-up  Capital  - - 
Reserve  Fund  - - - 
Reserve  Liability  of 
Proprietors  - - - 


jgfk 


$15,000,000 

9,850,000 

15,000,000 

$39,850,000 


Aggregate  Assets,  Sist  March,  /9H  $229,544,195.00 
J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  General  Manager 
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At  STRAL1A 

pop.,  11*10,  4,500.000;  area,  2,-  0mS*BOURNE 

1*74. .’.SI  stp  milos;  alieop,  91,700,-  f w.4|.,a  uncPSton. 

000;  rattle,  1 1.040,000;  horses,  2.-  V^./TASMANIA 
023.000;  imports,  $297,278,690.00;  S^HQBART  SBaawchis 
exports.  $372,488,135.00.  UOAni‘ 

Value  of  Australia’s  Production,  1910 

Agriculture  205  million  dollars 

Pastoral  254 

Dairying  75 

Mining  115 

Manufacturing  200 

Sundry  26 


New 

Zealand 

47  Bmnchcs  a 


^•WELLINGTON 

fonsichurch. 


Head  Office— George  Si,  Sydney  London  Office — 64  Old  Bread  St,  L C. 

330  BRANCHES  AND  AOENCIES 

In  the  Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  Papua  (New  Guinea) 

Cable  remittances  made  to  and  drafts  drawn  on  Foreign  Placea  DIRECT. 
Foreign  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Letters  of  credit  and  Circular  Notea  Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

The  bank  collects  for  and  undertakes  tke  agency  of  other  banka  and  transacts 
every  description  of  Anatrallan  Banking  Baaineaa 

Agents  in  New  York,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  55  Wall  Street 

Agnnt*  in  San  Francisco,  Bank  of  Ctlifomli  National  Association  and 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
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ruled  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate economy  of  the  community.  The  total 
deposits  for  the  four  States  since  March, 
1909,  have  moved  forward  from  £94,846,218 
to  £112,590,479.  Expansion  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  most  noticeable,  as  the 
deposits  in  the  two  years  have  moved  up 
£8,871,287,  while  those  of  Victoria  in  the 
same  period  have  grown  by  £5,625,293.  In 
each  State  deposits  not  bearing  interest 
show  the  greatest  proportionate  increase. 
Capital,  it  is  clear,  is  not  being  utilized  to 
the  extent  that  might  be  expended  in  a 
country  that  possesses  such  scope  for  en- 
terprise as  Australia.  The  following  aggre- 
gate figures  indicate  the  changes  in  the 
banking  position  for  the  past  three  years  in 
the  four  States  named: 


March, 

March, 

March, 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Deposits  £ 

£ 

£ 

Current  . . . 38,902,778 

44,056,824 

49,342,588 

Fixed  55,943,440 

58.476,213 

63,247,891 

Total  deposits  94.846,218 

102,533,037 

112.590.479 

Bank  notes..  3,274,472 

3,406.319 

3.520.863 

Federal  notes  

2,720,604 

Coin  and  bul- 

lion   20.753.893 

23.431,594 

26.229,628 

Advances  . . 78,665,397 

78,372,059 

87,602.022 

BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

AT  the  half  yearly  general  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  held  May  26,  1911, 
the  following  report  was*  submitted: 


The  new  capital  paid  up  during  the  half 
year  amounted  to  £186,940,  bringing  the 
capital  up  to  £2,913,820.  With  the  branches 
open  during  the  half  year  the  total  number 
of  branches  and  agencies  is  now  326. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

THE  PRESENT  INVESTMENT 
SITUATION  IN  MEXICO 

By  M.  B.  Katze.  Manager  National  Real  Estate 
Company  of  Mexico  City 

TIIE  feeling  has  always  existed  through- 
out the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
other  foreign  countries,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  retirement  of  General  Porfirio 
Diaz  as  President  of  this  republic,  that 
Mexico  would  he  relegated  to  the  past  and 
that  anarchy  and  riot  would  reign  supreme. 

It  will  he  understood  that  the  revolution 
in  Mexico  was  ended  some  forty  days  ago 
and  that  during  the  period  of  time  between 
the  ceasing  of  said  revolution  and  the  pres- 
ent, eighty  per  cent,  of  the  revolutionary 
army  have  disbanded  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  take  up  their  daily  vocations  in 
life.  And  they  are  endeavoring  to  convince 
t Ik*  world  at  large  that,  having  w’on  what 
they  fought  for,  they  are  now  content  to  be 
guided  in  the  future  government  of  this 
country  by  those  who  may  he  elected  by  the 
people.  This  fact  in  itself  reflects  great 


Thf?  not  profits  for  the  half-year,  after  deducting  rebate  on  current  bills.  Inter- 
est on  deposits,  paying  note  and  other  taxes,  reducing  valuation  of  bank 
premises,  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts.  and  fluctuations  In  the 
value  of  Investment  securities  and  including  recoveries  from  debts  pre- 
viously written  off  as  bad.  amount  to £204,372  17  6 

To  which  is  to  be  added — 

Undivided  balance  from  last  half-year 57.342  10  5 


Giving  for  distribution.... £261,715  7 11 

which  the  directors  recommend  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

To  payment  of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum ..  £143,457  10  0 

To  Interest  at  5 per  cent,  to  March.  31st,  1911.  on  capital 

paid  in  advance  on  other  than  the  fixed  dates  2,879  18  5 

To  augmentation  of  the  reserve  fund 53.265  0 0 

To  balance  carried  forward  62,112  19  6 

£261,715  7 11 
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IF  you  have  land  or  mining  titles  in  Mexico,  you  should 
have  them  examined  and  abstracted  in  English.  No 
matter  how  long  you  have  held  them,  there  may  be  fatal 
defects  which  our  examination  would  show,  but  which 
can  be  cured— at  small  expense.  It  costs  nothing  to 
write  us  for  particulars. 


credit  upon  the  Mexican,  for  the  reason 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  former  government  were  of  the 
lower  element  of  society,  men  not  versed  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  who  simply 
fought  for  a cause  wihch  they  felt  would 
Improve  their  welfare.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful, they  now  laid  down  their  arms,  con- 
tent to  once  more  become  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

With  these  facts  submitted,  it  is  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  Mexican,  be  he  high  or 
low  in  his  station  in  life,  is  capable  of  up- 
holding and  supoprting  a democratic  form 
of  government. 

Tlie  writer  is  confident  that  normal  con- 
ditions will  prevail  in  Mexico  within  a very 
short  period  of  time,  in  fact,  normal  condi- 
tions do  now  prevail,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  remote  districts,  no  disturb- 
ances are  being  felt.  Furthermore,  the  pres- 
ent provisional  government,  through  its  able 
president,  Hon.  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra, 
is  granting  unto  Mexico  many  reforms  that 
will  greatly  benefit  the  people.  Mr.  de  la 
Barra  is  receiving  the  full  support  and  as- 
sistance of  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  a 
circumstance  that  augurs  well  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  republic. 

Furthermore,  while  Mr.  Francisco  Madero 
has  retired  to  private  life,  nevertheless,  he  is 
devoting  his  entire  time  and  attention  to- 


wards assisting  in  the  bringing  about  of 
peaceful  conditions  throughout  the  republic, 
and  in  this  respect  is  proving  very  success- 
ful. 

The  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  has 
submitted  his  views  through  the  public 
press,  as  well  as  through  his  personal  efforts, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  him,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  being  elected  president  of  this 
republic,  it  will  Ik*  found  that  every  prom- 
ise he  has  made  to  the  people  will  be  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and,  furthermore,  that  for- 
eign investments  will  receive  due  protection 
at  his  hands. 

Observers  of  Mexico  should  l)ear  in  mind 
that  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  change  of 
affairs  were  not  a question  of  a day  or  a 
month,  hut  have  been  slowly  coming  on  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  while  Mexico 
owes  a great  deal  to  the  magnificent  work 
]>er formed  by  President  Diaz,  they  also 
realize  that  in  President  Diaz's  work  of  up- 
building the  commercial  part  of  Mexico,  he 
failed  in  the  upbuilding  of  its  people,  by 
not  granting  to  them  the  many  reforms 
thev  were  demanding.  When  Mr.  Madero 
took  up  this  fight,  he  naturally  enjoyed  the 
support  of  tlie  masses,  and  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  gaining  of  this  cause  can 
be  attributed  to  the  poorer  element  of 
Mexico. 

With  these  conditions  defined,  it  is  natu- 
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ral  to  assume  that  as  freedom  of  press  and 
speech  as  well  as  absolute  liberty  is  offered 
to  the  people  of  this  republic,  the  upholding 
of  a democratic  form  of  government  is  as- 
sured, and  furthermore,  that  Mexico  will 
enjoy  a greater  era  of  prosperity  than  she 
has  ever  known. 

With  reference  to  the  safety  of  invest- 
ments, it  may  be  stated  that,  during  the  en- 
tire progress  of  the  revolution,  there  were 
very  few  foreigners  molested  and  that  what- 


ever damage  was  sustained,  either  by  the 
foreign  or  the  Mexican  citizen,  the  govern- 
ment is  endeavoring  in  a just  and  fair  man- 
ner to  make  good.  A few  of  tlx*  papers  in 
the  United  States  declared  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  some  of  the  governors  of  Mexi- 
co to  rescind  concessions  formerly  granted 
to  foreigners.  I consider  this  a canard,  for 
the  reason  that  all  foreign  interests  are  re- 
ceiving due  protection  by  the  provisional 
government,  and  furthermore,  I do  not  be- 
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lieve  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  to  commit  any  injustice  of  any  na- 
ture against  foreign*  capital.  Mexico  ap- 
preciates the  important  fact  that  foreign 
capital  has  assisted  in  the  building  up  of 
this  country  and  she  will  continue  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  foreign  capital,  but  she 
will  also  endeavor  to  realize  that  her  own 
interests  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
that  foreigners  must  not  expect  any  greater 
benefits  than  those  that  should  be  allowed 
her  own  people. 

When  one  considers  that  in  the  past 
Mexico  has  freely  granted  concessions  of 
all  kinds  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
foreigners,  for  which  she  has  received  no 
just  returns,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that, 
with  the  education  she  has  experienced  in 
this  respect,  she  will  endeavor  to  protect 
her  own  interests  far  better  than  in  the 
past.  Mexico  has  given  away  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  under  conces- 
sions, and  therefore,  tliese  lands  have  passed 
forever  out  of  the  hands  or  the  reach  of  the 
Mexican  citizen,  in  consequent  of  which  lie 
will  he  fullv  justified  in  demanding  that  the 
granting  of  such  concessions  cease  and  that 
the  sale  of  said  lands  be  effected  bv  the 
government  in  a form  that  will  enable  the 
Mexican  citizen  to  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  foreigners  possoss. 

The  writer  contends  that  Mexico  offers 
greater  inducements  to  the  outside  world 
from  a standpoint  of  investment  than  any 
country  on  the  civilized  glolie.  She  enjoys 
every  known  climate  under  the  sun;  her  soil 
is  as  rich  as  can  l>e  found  out  of  doors;  her 
pine  and  oak  and  hard  wood  timber  lands  are 
worth  untold  millions;  her  mountains  teem 
with  minerals;  her  oil  lands  are  as  yet  1111- 
cxploited,  and  her  manufacturing  inclustriei 
are  at  present  conducted  in  a very  small 
way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of 
her  raw  material  lies  within  the  domain. 
Therefore,  capital  coming  into  this  republic 
for  investment  must  receive  larger  returns 


than  can  he  secured  in  other  countries  where 
competition  is  much  greater.  Citizens  of 
Mexico  realize  the  great  benefit  they  have 
secured  through  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  their  republic,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  welcome  foreigners  into  this  re- 
public, he  they  American,  English,  French 
or  of  any  other  nationality. 


THE  INTERCONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY 

THE  scheme  of  a railway  uniting  the 
three  Americas,  North,  Central  and 
South,  continues  to  he  brought  for- 
ward. It  originated  in  the  mind  of  Hinton 
Uownn  Helper,  a famous  political  writer  in 
his  day,  who  was  American  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  years  1861-66.  He 
wrote  eloquently  of  the  intercontinental,  or 
“Three  Americas,”  railway  w'hich  would 
some  day  extend  from  Bering  Sea  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan!  A man  of  faith  of 
the  sort  to  tunnel  mountains,  if  not  to  re- 
move them.  The  idea  fascinated  the  mind 
of  James  (}.  Blaine  who  openly  championed 
it,  and  did  much  to  bring  it  into  notice. 

When  the  Mexican  Central  railway  was 
formally  opened  in  1881,  the  interconti- 
nental enthusiasts  saw’  it  as  a great  link  in 
the  gigantic  railway  dreamed  of  by  Helper 
long  years  before  a north-and-south  trunk 
line  road  was  projected  for  Mexico.  Now 
this  country  can  he  traversed  by  rail  from 
its  northern  Iwirder  to  its  southern.  Mexico 
has  done  its  sharp  of  the  work  of  an  inter- 
continental line. 

The  other  day  at  Washington,  during  a 
session  of  the  Pan-American  commercial 
conference,  Mr.  Loomis,  a former  assistant 
secretary  of  state  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, predicted  that  there  w’ould  he  a 
continuous  line  of  railway  communication 
from  New'  York  to  Panama  within  five 
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vears  and  he  added  that  he  would  lie  great- 
ly surprised  if  it  was  not  continued  to 
Buenos  Aires  within  twelve  years.  To  build 
the  600  miles  of  railway  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Guatemala  to  Panama  would, 
be  said’  cost  $25,000,000.  This  Central 
American  link  in  the  intercontinental  rail- 
way may  some  day  be  constructed,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  is  sufficient  busi- 
ness in  sight  to  attract  the  necessary  capi- 
tal, and  the  Central  Americans  get  over 
their  revolutionary  ways. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  the  faith  of  Helper,  and 
foresees  the  eventual  completion  of  the 
1,800  miles  of  railway*  extending  from 
Panama  to  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  and  says  that 
already  30.5  miles  of  this  have  been  built, 
and  that  plans  are  w’ell  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  500  miles  more.  This 
leaves  nearly  1,000  miles  as  yet  unplanned 
for  on  the  long  stretch  from  Panama  to 
Cusco;  and  from  that  point  to  Buenos  Aires 
“all  but  175  miles”  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  intercontinental  railway  will,  if  ever 
it  is  a reality,  have  to  be  built,  as  railways 
here  have  been,  in  response  to  a real  busi- 
ness demand.  Mountains  and  rivers  are 


not  insujK»rable  obstacles;  provide  the 
money  and  engineers  and  contractors  will 
get  the  railway  built  in  the  end.  But,  first 
of  all,  bankers  and  guaranteeing  govern- 
ments must  l>c  made  to  see  that  the  busi- 
ness will  follow  the  rail. 

It  would  seem  that  1923  is  rather  early 
to  expect  to  hear  the  cry  of  “All  aboard 
for  Buenos  Aires!” — Mexican  Herald. 


NEW  CAPITAL  IN  BRAZIL 

THR  way  of  the  corporation  is  made 
easy  in  Brazil,  judging  by  the  treat- 
ment that  country  is  affording  the 
organizers  of  a new  steel  company.  To  en- 
courage the  development  of  iron  deposits, 
the  Government  has  made  to  this  concern 
a twentv-five-vear  concession  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a liberal  premium 
on  articles  manufactured  at  the  plant,  with 
a guarantee  that  if  the  tariff  on  steel  man- 
ufactures should  be  lowered  the  premiums 
shall  be  correspondingly  increased.  It  is 
further  provided  that  in  the  construction  of 
Government  railways  one-third  of  the  rails 
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shall  l>e  bought  from  the  new  company, 
while  preference  is  to  he  given  to  the  com- 
pany's products  by  public  departments. 
Government  commissions,  and  holders  of 
Federal  concessions.  One-half  of  the 
profits  over  twelve  per  cent,  is  to  go  to 
tile  Government.  It  is  asserted  by  a paper 
opposed  to  the  administration  that  the  con- 
cession will  cost  the  Government  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  a year  for  the  full  period  of  twenty- 
five  years. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  IN  MEXICO 

FROM  Mr.  Jos£  L.  Garza,  Manager  of 
the  Banco  Mercantil  de  Monterey, 
Monterey,  Mexico,  The  Bankers 
Magazine  has  received  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  business  outlook  in 
Mexico: 

At  present  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
give  an  exact  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
business  conditions  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic, because  we  are  in  a period  of  revolution 
of  winch  you  are  aware,  hut  I have  pro- 
cured the  opinions  of  persons  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  condition  of  affairs  and 
I will  furnish  you  some  data  even  in  very 
general  terms,  which  you  may  use  as  you 
think  it  proper. 

An  increase  in  sales  is  reported  by  the 
trade  in  practically  all  of  the  larger 
centers,  the  month  of  June  being  spoken  of 
as  good,  especially  as  compared  to  pre- 
ceding months  wlien  conditions  were  un- 
settled. However,  a disposition  is  noticed 
to  keep  stocks  at  a low  level  and  purchases 
are  more  or  less  for  necessities.  Collec- 
tions are  fair. 

No  new  enterprises  are  being  started  as 
far  as  ascertainable,  the  tendency  being  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  coming  elections,  and 
while  conditions  are  gradually  becoming 
normal,  no  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  is 
displayed  in  trade  and  banking  circles. 

With  the  re-establishing  of  railroad  com- 
munication with  many  points  in  northern 
Mexico,  the  larger  mining  companies  that 
had  been  storing  their  bullion,  are  shipping 
same  and  the  industry  is  again  active.  TlV 
metal  market  is  steady,  with  a tendency  for 
the  better,  especially  is  an  improvement 
have  lieen  largelv  to  Europe. 

The  larger  mining  companies  continued 
operations  without  interruption,  though 
being  unable  to  ship  their  bullion,  many 
were  forced  to  borrow  from  the  banks  for 
current  expenses,  paying  about  ft  per  cent, 
interest.  The  coal  mines  are  not  working 
full  time,  for  not  only  was  a good  part  of 
their  market  cut  off,  but  tlvc  railroad  con- 
sumption also  fell  off. 

Among  business  men  it  is  generally  noted 
that  they  have  great  hopes  for  the  best 
future  of  this  nation,  and  when  the  new 
government  is  organized  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a strong  reaction  in  all  business. 


which  will  bring  an  ample  field  to  develop 
enterprises  from  which  big  profits  may  be 
expected. 


THE  BANK  OF  LIMA,  PERU,  ON 
DECEMBER  31,  )910 


THE  balance  of  commercial  accounts 
and  deposits  at  the  different  banking 
institutions  of  Lima  on  December  31, 
1910,  shows  an  increase  of  1,285,980 — 755 
Peruvian  pounds  over  the  balance  of  1909, 
as  detailed  in  the  following  table: 


Libras  peruanas. 


London  and  Peru  Bank 2,546,172-708 

Italian  Bank  628,717-889 

International  Bank  172,519-923 

Popular  Bank  334,945-106 

Translantlc  German  Bank  1,281,458-482 

Savings  Bank  (Caja  de  Ahorros)  457,995-669 
Bank  of  Deposits  and  Consign- 
ments   208,815-491 


Total  5,630,625-268 

The  profits  of  these  institutions  during 
1910,  according  to  available  reports,  were 
as  follows: 

1909  1910 

Libras  Libras 

peruanas.  peruanas. 


London  and  Peru  Bank 74,781  75,682 

Italian  Bank  19,289  20,500 

International  Bank  7,555  9,040 

Popular  Bank  17,976  18,841 

Savings  Bank  5,417  4,336 

Bank  of  Deposits  and  Con- 
signments   14,701  14,399 


BANK  OF  PICHINCHA  AT  QUITO, 
ECUADOR 

ALTHOUGH  in  existence  but  a com- 
paratively short  time,  the  Bank  of 
Pichincha  at  Quito  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ecuador  and  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interior.  The  bank  was  or- 
ganized in  1906  with  a capital  of  600,000 
sucres  ($300,000),  but  during  1910  the  capi- 
talization was  increased  to  1,000,000  sucres. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  divided 
into  10,000  shares,  with  a par  value  of  100 
sucres  each,  and  during  the  year  1910  paid 
a dividend  of  about  25  per  cent. 


Advertisers  in  THE  BANKERS  MAGA- 
ZINE are  assured  of  a bona  fide  circula- 
tion among  Banka,  Bankera,  Capitalists 
and  others  in  this  and  foreign  countries, 
at  least  double  that  of  any  other  monthly 
banking  publication 
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Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


A LIVE  SOUTHERN  ADVERTISER 

A NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  THAT  BELIEVES  IN  PUBLICITY 


ONE  of  the  most  progressive  bank  ad- 
vertisers in  the  South  is  the  Wa- 
chovia Bank  & Trust  Company,  an 
institution  with  $1,250,000  capital,  located 
at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

It  uses  local  newspapers  to  some  extent, 
but  likewise  makes  a strong  feature  of  cir- 
culars and  form  letters.  * It  derives  a lot  of 
benefit  from  a tobacco-growing  contest 
which  it  conducts,  and  which  has  already 
been  described  in  these  pages. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  advertising  matter  used  by  this 
live  institution. 

Following  is  the  matter  on  a circular, 
advertising  the  Banking  By  Mail  Depart- 
ment: 

From  Old  Ways. 

It  has  not  been  very  many  years  since 
people  were  not  only  contented  but  also 
obliged  to  purchase  all  their  needs,  such  as 
clothing  and  household  necessities  in  their 
own  communities.  To-day,  by  reason  of 
modern  methods  of  transacting  business,  the 
Improved  transportation  facilities  and  the 
promptness  with  which  mail  is  handled,  a 
man  or  woman  in  any  city  or  town  of  any 
state  can  buy  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
obtained  satisfactorily  of  local  concerns  from 
business  houses  situated  in  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

To  Modern  Methods. 

A firm  in  the  State  of  Maine  may  adver- 
tise in  a magazine  or  other  publication  which 
Is  read  by  people  in  a distant  State  such  as 
New  Mexico  or  Texas  and  having  seen  this 
firm’s  advertising  telling  of  its  goods  may 
order  same  through  the  mails  and  receive 
them  promptly  and  in  good  condition.  This 
Is  one  of  the  results  of  modern  business 
progress. 


Safeguarding  Money. 

Much  in  the  same  way  that  people  at  one 
time  were  obliged  to  supply  their  needs  from 
local  merchants  so  the  man  who  had  money 
and  wished  to  deposit  it  in  the  bank  was 
obliged  to  place  it  with  an  institution  in  his 
Immediate  locality.  If  that  bank  was  not 
as  efficient  as  he  though  it  should  be,  then 
he  kept  his  funds  in  his  home  or  in  some 
hiding  place  where  they  were  not  entirely 
as  safe  as  they  should  have  been  and  they 
also  lay  idle  earning  no  income. 

United  States  Mails. 

The  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Mall 
has  changed  all  this.  Persons  who  desire  un- 
questioned protection  for  their  money  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
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strong  banks  such  as  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  by  sending  their  deposits 
through  the  mails  in  the  form  of  checks, 
drafts,  money  orders,  or  registered  letters, 
no  matter  how  many  miles  away  the  bank 
may  be  located. 

Patrons  Throughout  Country. 

This  institution  has  patrons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  appreciate  the  efficient 
service  which  it  renders  and  the  security 
that  its  capital  and  surplus  of  more  than 
$1,500,000.00  assures. 

Proved  Safety.  . 

It  has  been  in  business  many  years  and 
the  conservatism  and  soundness  of  its  meth- 
ods have  been  tested  and  proved  reliable 
beyond  question.  On  savings  accounts  It 
pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  compounded  four  times  a year. 
It  also  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and 
issues  Certificates  of  Deposit  bearing  four 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Opening  Accounts. 

Opening  accounts  either  savings  or  check- 
ing, by  mail  is  a simple  matter.  £end  any 
sum  of  one  dollar  or  more — endorsed  checks 
and  drafts,  or  your  own  checks,  will  be  re- 
ceived. Money  orders  or  registered  letters 
also  assure  safety  in  transmitting  funds. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  money  we  will  imme- 
diately forward  you  a pass  book  showing 
your  deposits.  To  make  additions  to  your 
account,  send  the  pass  book  with  the  de- 
posit. 

Withdrawing  Money. 

When  you  wish  to  withdraw  money,  for- 
ward your  pass  book,  stating  the  amount 
you  desire  and  we  will  remit  to  you  prompt- 
ly either  by  N.  Y.  draft  or  in  such  manner 
as  you  may  indicate. 

Long  Distance  Banking. 

Thousands  of  depositors — hundreds  of 
miles  away — place  their  savings  here  because 
of  the  strength  and  standing  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  safely 
deposit  and  withdraw  small  or  large 
amounts.  And  your  money  is  earning  four 
per  cent  Interest,  compounded  four  times 
a year;  $3,000,000.00  capital,  profits  and 
stockholders’  liability  pledged  by  law  to 
protect  depositors. 

Our  booklet,  “A  Little  About  Our  Use- 
fulness” explains  our  safe,  simple  method  of 
long  distance  banking.  Free  on  request.  A 
post-card  will  do. 

WACHOVIA  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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On  the  bark  of  a circular  is  a map  of 
the  United  States,  showing  the  different 
States  in  which  the  company  has  deposit- 
ors. 

A card,  printed  on  both  sides,  is  sent 
out  with  this  circular,  as  well  as  the  other 
advertising  matter  of  the  bank.  The  mat- 
ter on  the  card  is  as  follows: 

Others  Use  This  Form— WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Date 191.. 

Wachovia  Bank  6.  Trust  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Find  enclosed  


(('h<ek,  Mornw  Order.  Cash.) 

for  $ with  which  I wish  to  open 

a account 


(Checking.  Savings  or  Certificate.) 
with  your  institution. 

Kindly  send  hook  (or  Certificate)  to  the 
following:  address: 

Name  

R.  F.  D.  No 

Postoffice  

State  


THREE  OOOD  EMBLEMS 


Send  what  you  have.  Money  deposited 
here  is  protected  by  our  Capital  of  $1,250,000 
— your  guarantee.  If  our  plan  or  service 
fail  to  please,  you  have  but  to  call  or  write 
for  your  money. 

Wachovia  Bank  6.  Trust  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  give  me  information  relative  to  the 
subject  opposite  which  I have  placed  check 
mark. 


Checking  Accounts  [ 1 

Trust  Department  [ 1 

Certificates  of  Deposit  [ ) 

Savings  Accounts  [ ] 

Bond  Department  [ ] 

Banking  by  Mail  [ ] 

Name  


R.  F.  D.  No 

Postoffice  

State  

Date  191... 

Following  are  some  of  the  form  letters: 
Dear  Sir: 

If  we  were  to  offer  you  $100.00  as  a gift 
you  would  be  interested  as  to  what  prompted 
the  generosity.  If  to  bank  here  may  mean 
the  saving  of  many  times  that  sum  each 
year  isn’t  the  proposition  still  more  inter- 
esting? 

Letting  well  enough  alone  is  not  a good 
business  and  you  have  not  succeeded  along 
that  line.  What  was  good  enough  yesterday 
la  changed,  until  to-day,  you  know*  better 
the  needs  of  your  patrons  and  endeavor  to 
better  supply  them.  This  builds  your  busi- 
ness. 

Many  a merchant’s  business  has  been 
saved— saved  by  his  bank. 

Some  explanation  and  description  of  the 
methods  of  this  bank  are  worth  while. 

It  is  built  for  safety.  IPs  paid  in  capital 
is  $1,250,000.00.  Safety,  then,  is  the  first 
consideration.  Next,  in  order  to  succeed,  the 
bank  must  render  patrons  an  accurate  and 
helpful  banking  service  that  it  may  draw 
business — your  business — the  business  of 
others.  Some  say  that  any  bank  will  do. 
Would  any  goods  you  might  buy  answer  for 
your  trade?  We  insist  there  is  a difference 
in  banks  Just  as  there  is  a difference  in 
merchants. 

More  than  15,000  persons  have  selected 
this  bank  because  of  the  protection,  service 
and  helpfulness  it  offers  them. 

Suppose  you  desire  to  give  a reference— one 
from  this.  North  Carolina’s  strongest  bank, 
certainly  means  something. 

Suppose  you  seek  information  relative  to 
increasing  your  stock  or  making  some  busi- 
ness change.  It  is  reasonable  that  our  of- 
ficers, being  familar  with  all  lines  of  trade, 
can  advise  you  so  that  loss  may  be  avoided 
and  no  mistake  made. 

Suppose  you  carry  a checking  account  here 
—a  part  of  the  money  is  not^needed  for  a 
time — our  Savings  Department  or  a Certifi- 
cate of  Deposit,  convertible  into  cash  at  any 
time,  will  prove  very  satisfactory. 

You  might  wish  to  invest  in  some  good 
stock  or  bond — Our  Bond  Department  pos- 
sesses helpful  information  and  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  securing  Just  what  is  desired. 

You  wish  to  name  an  Executor  for  your 
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PHOTO  BV  OUVCR  LIPPIMCOTT.  N.  V. 


Col.  F.  H.  Fries 

PRESIDENT  or  THE  WACHOVIA  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


estate.  Our  Trust  Department  never  dies. 
It  carries  out  every  provision  of  the  will  to 
the  letter  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
estate. 

Whatever  you  need  in  banking  you  will 
find  here.  Fill  out  the  enclosed  deposit 
ticket  with  the  amount  with  which  you  de- 
sire to  open  an  account.  What  you  need  we 
can  render.  Are  you  going  to  be  with  us? 

Yours  truly, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  account  which  you  have 
opened  with  us  and  we  wish  to  assure  you 
that  our  officers  and  employees  will  esteem 
it  a pleasure  to  extend  you  every  courtesy 
and  attention. 

There  are  two  features  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  your  attention— more  protection  than 
found  at  many  other  banks  and  a painstak- 
ing effort  to  render  you  a helpful  banking 
service  through  any  one  of  our  several  de- 
partments. 

Nearly  every  person  needs  a checking  ac- 
count on  which  to  draw  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  and  nearly  every  one  has  some 
definite  plan  In  mind  which  cannot  be  real- 


ized until  a certain  sum  has  been  accumu- 
lated through  such  a plan  as  offered  by  our 
Savings  Department^ 

Still  others  find  one  of  our  other  depart- 
ments helpful  for  we  render  you  the  same 
good  service  in  handling  your  insurance, 
selecting  an  investment  through  our  bond 
department,  in  acting  as  your  agent  or  when 
naming  us  as  executor  of  your  will. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  satisfied 
patrons  are  always  pleased  to  recommend 
a bank  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  we  trust  that  your  relations  with  us  will 
prove  so  satisfactory  that  you  will  take 
pleasure  in  directing  to  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  any  persons  whom  you 
consider  would  be  benefitted  by  having  an 
account  with  this  bank. 

If  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  by  furnishing  information  or  advice  re- 
garding financial  matters,  we  cordially  In- 
vite you  to  call  upon  us. 

Yours  truly, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 


Dear  Sir: 

As  a farmer  of  to-day  you  enjoy  any  num- 
ber of  conveniences  and  luxuries  that  were 
unknown  but  a few*  years  ago.  You  have 
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the  rural  free  delivery,  weather  bureau  ser- 
vice, better  educational  facilities,  improved 
farm  machinery,  better  roads  over  which  to 
haul  farm  products,  and,  if  desired,  you  can 
have  the  telephone  placed  in  your  home 
connecting  you  with  the  market  and  bring- 
ing your  friends  in  close  communication. 

These  things  are  helpful,  but  a bank  ac- 
count— one  on  which  to  draw  checks — is  a 
convenience  almost  indispensable.  It  en- 
ables you  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 
business  transactions.  You  are  at  no  risk 
of  loss  of  your  money  by  fire  or  thieves, 
and  you  are  able  to  obtain  business  in- 
formation from  your  banker  that  will  prove 
very  helpful. 

The  success  of  this  bank  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  people  who  deposit  and  bor- 
row here.  Only'  as  they  succeed  can  we 
hope  to  continue  to  build  up  a strong  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  our  farmers  are 
dependent  upon  the  bank  in  many  ways. 
They  are  enabled  to  market  their  crops  be- 
cause those  who  buy  may  obtain  funds  at 
the  bank.  This,  with  the  safeguarding  of 
money,  the  keeping  of  their  records,  make 
a bank  account  indispensable. 

The  services  rendered  by  this  bank  and 
the  protection  it  affords  are  just  a little 
better  than  found  elsewhere.  You  need  a 
bank  account  on  which  to  check,  an  account 
to  draw  interest,  a safety  deposit  box  in 
which  to  safeguard  your  mortgages  and 
other  valuable  papers,  or  some  other  of  the 
features  for  service  which  we  offer. 

We  are  interested  in  your  success;  w* 
wish  to  see  you  prosper,  and  you  will  if  you 
patronize  this  bank,  for  the  people  who  do 
so  are  mor^  generally  prosperous  than  those 
having  no  such  banking  connection. 

Just  send  us  the  money  you  have  on  hand 
by  registered  mail,  by  check  or  money  order 
and  we  will  issue  you  a book  for  a checking 
account  or  a Savings  Deposit  as  desired, 
sending  it  by  return  mail. 

When  in  Winston-Salem  make  our  insti- 
tution headquarters. 

Your  very  truly, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 


Dear  Sir: 

Nearly  every  person  has  some  definite  plan 
in  mind  which  cannot  be  realized  until  a cer- 
tain sum  of  money  has  been  accumulated. 
While  in  some  cases  this  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a difficult  task,  yet  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  a comparatively  short  time 
If  the  proper  methods  are  applied. 

If  you  will  save  a portion  of  your  salary 
each  week  or  month,  however  small  the 
amount,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Savings  De- 
partment of  this  bank  at  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest, compounded  four  times  a year,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  rapidly  money  will 
accululate  and  how  soon  you  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  some  opportunity  which 
is  denied  to  those  who  spend  their  earnings 
carelessly  from  month  to  month.  As  an  In- 
ducement to  those  desirous  of  laying  aside 
mony  for  future  use,  this  bank  will  accept 
any  sum  down  to  $1.00  as  a beginning,  and 
moreover,  each  patron  is  served  promptly 
and  courteously  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
account. 

The  Wachovia  Bank  & Trust  Company  is 
a safe  depository  for  savings  because  it  Is 


recognized  as  the  strongest  bank  in  North 
Carolina.  Money  entrusted  to  its  care  is 
protected  by  the  conservative  management 
of  practical,  experienced  business  men  and 
bankers  whose  constant  endeavor  is  to  prop- 
erly safeguard  the  funds  of  depositors.  The 
institution  has  greater  capital  and  profits 
than  any  other  bank  in  Winston-Salem — 
$1,500,000.00. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  for  us  to  serve  you 
in  any  financial  capacity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  note  that  you  have  closed  your  ac- 
count with  us  and  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  continuing 
to  serve  you.  The  patronage  with  which 
you  have  favored  us  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

If  there  was  a reason  for  your  action  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  advising  us  In 
order  that  we  may,  in  the  future,  avoid 
making  such  a mistake  ad  to  cause  any  of 
our  valued  customers  to  leave  us. 

It  is  our  purpose  at  all  times  to  render 
you  a helpful  service  ahd  to  make  the 
handling  of  your  money  matters  prove  both 
profitable  and  pleasant.  It  may  be  that  you 
w'anted  a form  of  service;  not  found  in  the 
department  with  which  you  transacted  your 
business.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  have  facilities  that  will  meet 
your  every  requirement,  and  we  invite  you 
to  come  in  and  reopen  your  account  with 
that  department  which  will  prove  of  most 
assistance. 

An  early  renewal  of  your  patronage  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 


SOME  FINE  BOOKLETS 

Several  Banks  Get  Out  Good  Ones 

TO  commemmorate  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding,  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Trust  Company  got  out 
a well  prepared  and  well  arranged  booklet. 
It  contained  illustrations,  historical  matter, 
and  information  concerning  the  different 
features  of  the  company’s  service.  Alto^ 
get  her,  it  is  a very  creditable  publication. 


“A  Bit  of  History”  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  booklet  issued  by  the  Dexter 
Horton  National  Bank  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
which  is  the  oldest  banking  institution  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  booklet 
contains  an  historical  outline  and  a de- 
scription of  the  bank’s  present  quarters 
and  facilities.  It  is  an  interesting  and  well 
printed  piece  of  advertising  literature. 
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“Natural  History  and  the  Saving  Habit,” 
copyrighted  1895  "and  re-copvrighted,  1911, 
is  an  elaborate  brochure  published  by  the 
Mid-City  Trust  & Savings  Bank  of  Chicago, 
with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  through 
Nature  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
future.  The  booklet,  which  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  contains  advice  from  great  men 
and  short  lessons  in  natural  history  which 
show  that  saving  is  an  instructive  habit. 
The  animals  illustrated  and  described  are: 
The  European  marmot,  the  digger  wasp, 
the  redheaded  woodpecker,  the  agricultural 
ant,  the  red  squirrel,  the  dung  beetle,  the 
Alpine  lagomys,  the  honey-bee,  the  Canadian 
beaver  and  the  dormouse.  Wise  words  on 
saving  are  quoted  from  the  sayings  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Carnegie.  A description  of  what  the 
institution  has  to  offer  is  supplemented  by 
a table  showing  the  results,  over  a period 
of  ten  years,  of  systematic  saving  with  three 
per  cent,  interest  compounded  semi-an- 
nually. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  SPEND 

Is  There  Any  Definite  Factor  Regulating 
Advertising  Expenditure  ? 

MR.  H.  A.  DALBY,  Teller  of  the  Nau- 
gatuck (Conn.)  Savings  Bank,  asks: 

I am  curious  to  know  how  appro- 
priations for  advertising  are  deter- 
mined, whether  they  bear  a certain 
ratio  to  capital  stock,  to  sales  of 
the  past  year  or  to  any  other  ele- 
ment in  the  business.  Probably  in 
special  cases,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  article  on  the  mar- 
ket, they  would  be  governed  by 
none  of  these  considerations.  But 
for  ordinary  routine  business,  such 
as  that  of  a savings  bank,  with 
nothing  to  boom  and  no  bargain  at- 
tractions, how  should  the  amount  of 
an  appropriation  be  governed?  Our 
deposits  are  something  over  two 
millions  and  our  object  is,  of  course, 
to  educate  people,  especially  children, 
to  realize  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating the  saving  habit. 

If  you  care  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  the  Magazine  I,  for  one,  would  be 
interested.  The  question  is  to  come 
up  in  our  annual  meeting  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  definite 
ideas  to  advance. 

Your  department  has  been  of  im- 
mense value  to  me  as  I feel  sure  it 
has  to  many  who  have  followed  it 
since  its  inception. 

Our  answer  to,  Mr.  Dalby  was  as  follows: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we  wrould 
say  that  it  is  a very  difficult  matter 


to  tell  just  how  much  an  advertis- 
ing appropriation  should  be. 

It  Is  quite  commonly  believed  in 
advertising  circles  that  five  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  business  is  not  too 
large  an  appropriation  to  be  spent 
in  advertising,  but  w’hether  or  not 
this  w’ould  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  a bank  is  another  question. 

You  are  in  a position  to  figure 
out  how  much  an  account  is  w’orth 
to  your  bank  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  then  by  doing  some  ex- 
perimenting you  can  tell  how  much 
it  costs  you  to  get  new  accounts  by 
advertising  and  thus  figure  out  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend  for 
advertising  to  get  new  accounts. 

We  will  publish  your  letter  in  the 
August  number  of  the  BANKERS 
MAGAZINE,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
stir  up  some  discussion  on  this  in- 
teresting point,  which  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  doing  the  best  pos- 
sible advertising  so  that  maximum 
results  can  be  obtained  at  minimum 
cost. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  experience 
or  theory  on  this  subject  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  "from  them  and  publish  their  views 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  by  writing 
to  the  editor  of  this  department. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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TOO  MUCH  LIKE  A PUZZLE 


W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambers!)  urg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier,  State  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 


H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Koinmers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  & 
Saving*  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier,  The  National 
Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown 
Branch,  X.  Y. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  Citv  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CONSIDERABLE  INTEREST. 

I have  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  ideas  ns  to  a Bank  Advertising  Ex- 
change. 

I herewith  enclose  copy  of  some  ads.  we 

!)  re  pa  red  for  a client  and  also  two  of  our 
ittlc  house  organs. 

Yours  very  truly', 

Wm.  R.  Stackhouse,  Secretary, 
Switzer,  Stackhouse  & Company,  Inc.,  City 
National  Bank  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A DIRECT  ADVERTISER. 

I am  interested  in  your  Banking  Adver- 
tising Exchange  of  the  Bankers  Magazine 
and  would  thank  you  to  add  my  name  to 
the  list  and  I shall  be  pleased  to  send 
copies  of  advertising  matter  put  out  by  us 
to  those  on  said  list,  in  return  for  a similar 
courtesy  on  their  part.  We  advertise  but 
little  in  the  newspapers,  but,  considering  our 
situation,  do  considerable  direct  adver- 
tising. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier, 

The  National  Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch, 
Smithtown,  N.  Y. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


IN  order  to  aid  present  and  prospective 
depositors  in  saving  money,  the  Union 
Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  dis- 
tributing free  an  edition  of  the  “Working 
Man’s  Time  Book.”  The  hook  is  of  con- 
venient pocket  size  and  is  useful  for  keep- 
ing a record  of  time,  wages  and  expenses, 
besides  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion— first  help  to  the  injured,  building 
tables,  business  law,  postage  rates,  etc. 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  County  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  advertises  as  follows: 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  owning  their  own  homes,  t tie  Wor- 
cester County  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings has  made  an  extensive  collection 
of  drawings  and  plans  of  inexpensive 
detached  houses  that  should  cost 


from  $1,.100  to  $3,000  to  build.  Per- 
sons interested  in  building  attractive 
detached  houses  for  a home  for 
themselves  and  their  families  are 
invited  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
plans  at  any  time. 

While  the  bank  is  prepared  to 
make  mortgage  loans  at  any  time 
upon  houses  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion. it  should  be  understood  that  the 
use  of  the  plans  implies  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  toward  the  institution. 
These  plans  have  been  collected  and 
are  offered  to  the  public  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  encouraging  better  condi- 
tions by  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
whole  community  will  benefit. 


From  Carl  W.  Art  of  the  Publicity  De- 
partment of  the  Union  Trust  & Savings 
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Traders  National 
Bank 

OF  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


REPORT 

to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currcnc  v 
(Ceatianeadl 

of  the  Condition  or 

The  Old  National  Bank 

of  Spokane 


RESOURCES 

Ceah  In  Vault*  >1.2*8.033.34 

ctt."~rr*.  >**.*,*<* 

Due  from  U.  S.  Trei.urer  . . V) >000.00 

U.  S.  Bond* 1.073.00000 

Bond*  ind  Warrant* 233.137,23 

Bank  Building . 2S 

Loan*  and  Discount*  ....  3,60 1.002. 77 

>10,  *23.733.32 

LIABILITIES' 

Dcpo*it*  >8.008.30*  72 

Circulation 1.000.000  00 

Surplua  and  Undivided  Profit*  . l.’O.HH  00 

Capital 1.000,000  00 

>10.«2a.T3XM 
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Ci  realm  l«a 

Depoait* 


The  Washington  Trust 
Company 
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National  Bank 
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Account 
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Bank,  Spokane,  Wash.,  we  have  received 
the  following: 

Enclosed  herewith,  you  will  find 
two  pages  clipped  from  the  “Spokes- 
man-Review," of  June  11th,  which 
show  you  all  of  the  bank  advertis- 
ing: of  Spokane  on  that  date. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
advertising:  run  by  our  competitors, 
as  well  as  our  own,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  criticism  of 
our  advertisement  In  particular. 

The  advertisements  referred  to  are  all  re- 
produced herewith.  That  of  the  Union  Trust 
& Savings  Bank  unquestionably  dominates 
the  page.  Of  course,  it  occupied  one  of  the 
largest  spaces  but  a strong,  well  worked  out 
layout  like  that  is  bound  to  attract  at- 
tention even  in  small  space.  An  artistic 
illustration  of  a portion  of  the  bank's 
building,  white  space  margin,  strong  border 
design  and  good  readable  type  are  the 
things  that  make  the  message  of  this  ad- 
vertisement effective. 

In  three  of  the  advertisements,  the  insti- 
tutions content  themselves  with  giving  little 
more  than  their  report  of  condition,  which 
in  each  case  is  satis  factory.  We  favor  the 
plan  of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  in 
having  an  interesting  headline  at  the  top 
and  the  bank’s  signature  at  the  bottom. 
That  is  the  principle  carried  out  by  most 
successful  advertisers — both  banks  and 

others. 


This  is  an  interesting  half-page  ad.  of 
the  Seattle  National  Bank,  appealing  for 
Alaska  business.  It  appeared  in  the 
Alaska  edition  of  the  Seattle  Sunday  Times 


June  18,  1911.  We  are  indebted  to  George 
R.  Martin  for  a copy  of  it. 


As  that  “Have  You  the  Right  to  Ask?" 
ad.  appeared  in  a Washington,  D.  C.,  paper, 
we  presume  that  the  picture  is  a correct 
representation  of  the  way  courting  is  done 


Merchants  and  mechanics 
savings  bank 

PiA*  4 20?uk  pa. Ami.*  iotp SmrwtMGiw 


AS  IT  IS  DONE  AT  THE  CAPITAL 


in  diplomatic  circles.  The  young  man  looks 
as  if  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
(or  rent)  a good  dress  suit  anyway,  so 
maybe  he’s  thrifty,  after  all,  and  the  girl 
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can  accept  him  if  she  wants  to  and  he 
really  acts  on  Cupid's  promptings  and  pro- 
poses  to  her. 


John  King,  Jr.,  Advertising  and  Pur- 
chasing Agent  for  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  writes: 

We  have  been  using  three  local 
papers  on  a campaign  for  four  of  our 
departments,  viz.:  Safe  Deposit, 

Trust,  Savings  and  Corporation  De- 
partments. 

We  have  been  running  four  ads. 
per  day  in  each  of  these  papers,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  a month. 
Each  copy  is  changed  every  day.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  exten- 
sive local  campaign  ever  carried  on 
by  a St.  Louis  financial  institution. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  ads. 
are  appearing,  we  are  sending  out  a 
large  amount  of  letters,  circulars 
and  booklets  to  selected  lists. 


In  sending  out  a booklet  containing 
slips  to  be  used  by  depositors  in  introduc- 
ing new  depositors  to  the  bank,  Walter  E. 
Frew,  president  of  the  Com  Exchange 
Bank,  of  New  York,  writes  to  depositors: 

Our  bank  has  through  the  efforts 
of  our  depositors  and  our  official  and 
clerical  force  increased  its  net  de- 
posits to  the  sum  of  >60,000,000,  and 
I wish  on  behalf  of  the  bank  to 
thank  you  for  the  part  you  have 
contributed  to  this  gratifying  result. 

Assuring  you  on  our  part,  of  a con- 
tinuance of  the  same  conservative 
policy  that  has  characterized  our 
bank  since  its  incorporation  in  1863, 
and  our  wish  to  retain  your  good  will 
and  helpful  assistance  in  our  fur- 
ther growth,  I am,  etc. 

The  booklet  itself  contains  these  Intro- 
ductory paragraphs : 

Our  business  in  the  past  has  in- 
creased largely  through  the  interest 
taken  in  us  by  our  depositors.  Think- 
ing that  you  may  have  in  mind  at  least 
one  person  who  would  care  to  open 
an  account  with  us,  wre  take  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  a few  slips  for 
that  purpose.  Anyone  presenting  one 
of  these  slips  signed  by  you  will  re- 
ceive our  most  careful  attention. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  any 
business  you  may  send  us,  and  trust 
that  you  will  favor  us  with  criticisms 
of  any  sort  upon  our  methods.  Such 
suggestions  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 


John  W.  Wadden,  vice-president  of  the 
Lake  County  Bank,  Madison,  S.  D.,  writes: 

Herewith  you  will  please  find  for 
your  inspection  and  criticism,  a card 
which  we  are  about  to  send  out  in 
view  of  our  Twelfth  Anniversary  oc- 
curring on  July  3d.  Also  statement 


folder  together  with  card  covering 
our  last  statement  of  June  7th. 

Trusting  that  the  same  may  prove 
of  some  interest  to  you,  I remain 

The  card  contains  these  good  paragraphs: 

The  Lake  County  Bank,  organized 
Twelve  years  ago  to-day  as  a small 
private  institution;  by  adhering  to 
Sound  Principles  of  Banking  and 
Constantly  Exerting  its  Influence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Community,  has 
enjoyed  Remarkable  Success  and  to- 
day stands  among  the  Strongest 
Banks  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

THE  RESULT 

A Bank  Strong  in  Resources,  Con- 
servative in  its  Management,  Pro- 
gressive in  its  Policy,  with  Ample 
Capital,  Splendid  Organization  and  a 
Flawless  Record. 

Always  Loyal,  Always  Helpful,  it 
has  Served  the  Community  Well,  and 
it  begins  its  Thirteenth  Year,  with 
the  Assurance  to  its  Friends  and 
Patrons,  that  it  is  always  Prepared 
to  serve  Them  with  the  Greatest 
Efficiency  in  Anything  Pertaining  to 
Banking. 


The  Federal  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New 
York,  early  in  the  summer,  sent  out  to  its 
name  list  a postal  bearing  this  message: 

Let  us  take  care  of  your 

SILVERWARE 

while  you  are  away  from  home. 
Books,  Records  and  Bulky  Papers  also  Stored 
in  our  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof 
STORAGE  VAULT. 

Low”  Rates.  Absolute  Security. 

FEDERAL  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY. 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dear  Sir: 

The  Seattle  National  Bank  gives  this 
good  line  of  argument  in  one  of  its  recent 
ads.: 

The  usefulness  of  the  big  bank  of  to-day 
is  more  widely  appreciated  than  ever  before. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  this  bank  is  its 
ability  to  answer,  intelligently,  questions  of 
immediate  value.  The  Seattle  National 
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Bank,  because  of  its  direct  correspondents 
throughout  the  North  Pacific  States,  is  in 
constant  touch  with  general  business  and 
crop  conditions  and  the  markets  of  this 
great  section.  We  will  be  glad  to  talk  over 
bi-nk  ng  or  business  conditions  with  you. 


“Be  prepared  for  the  next  knock”  reads 
the  copy  of  that  Roscoe,  Pa.,  advertisement. 
Well,  here  it  comes.  The  real  headline  of 
this  ad.  “Read!  Reflect!  Resolve!”  is 
buried  like  the  head  of  an  ostrich  in  the 
sand.  It  should  be  w’here  the  name  of  the 
bank  is  and  the  signature  should  be  at  the 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

ROSCOE.  PA. 


Opportunity  often  knorlu  it  a lock'd  door*  A bonk  me- 
*ount  i*  the  key  fo  moat  munition*!  H«  prepared  for  the  next 
knock!  We  pay  four  per  cent  interact  on  saving*  account*, 
compounded  semi-annually. 

Ibl*  laak’i  flat?  It  All  S man*  »y  Mid  total  total 


A NOEL  NO.  1<9 

bottom  of  the  ad.  The  trite  and  awkward- 
ly w'orded  sentence — “Every  accommodation 
consistent,  etc.”  could  be  cut  out  and  thus 
give  room  for  a larger  display  of  the  fig- 
ures of  capital  and  surplus.  But  this  ad. 
serves  a useful  purpose  because  it  definitely 
identifies  Opportunity  as  Angel  No.  179. 
So  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  angel  wearing 
the  badge  with  that  number. 


Several  good  bank  hank  “house  organs” 
have  been  received,  among  them:  “The 


Marble  Bank  Monthly,”  the  Union  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash.;  “The 
Mingo  County  Bank  Monthly,”  the  Mingo 
County  Bank,  Williamson,  W.  Va. ; “Pro- 
gress,” the  Guaranty  Trust  & Savings 
Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  “The  Solicitor,” 
Wachovia  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  X.  C. 


Among  the  unusual  hank  statement  and 
other  folders  that  have  reached  our  desk 
recently  are  these: 

A specially  drawn  cardboard  folder  de- 
sign for  the  Dexter-Horton  National  Bank 
soliciting  requests  for  the  brochure  com- 
memorating the  forty-first  anniversary  of 
the  foundry  of  the  bank. 

A Trade  and  Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Seattle 
National  Bank  compiled  by  W.  S.  Peachy, 
assistant  cashier,  and  George  R.  Martin, 
publicity  manager,  giving  a brief  summary 
of  the  crop  and  trade  conditions  “in  these 
North  Pacific  States  of  limitless  resources, 
where  opportunities  are  abundant  for  the 
investment  of  new’  capital,  the  building  of 
more  factories,  and  greater  manufacturing 
industries — and  for  encouraging  a larger 
migration  of  home-builders  and  tillers  of 
the  soil  to  this  great  section  of  the  count rv.” 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG 
BANKERS 

THE  writer  has  taken  much  good  from 
the  department  of  Banking  Publicity 
as  published  in  your  magazine.  No 
enterprising  young  hank  man  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc- 
cess,  I remain 

W.  J.  Kommers,  Cashier, 
Union  Trust  & Savings  Bank,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


NEW  ORLEANS  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


AS  has  been  already  communicated 
. through  these  columns,  the  1911  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New’ 
Orleans,  T.a.,  the  week  of  November  20  next 
General  Secretary  Farnsworth  has  re- 
cently returned  from  the  South,  having 
spent  several  days  in  New  Orleans  in  in- 
specting the  city  and  going  over  details 
relating  to  the  projected  convention,  in- 
cluding its  business  and  entertainment 
features,  with  the  local  committees  w’hich 


have  been  appointed.  The  hankers  of  New 
Orleans  are  enthusiastic,  and  promise  that 
the  convention  will  in  every  way  he  most 
successful.  The  unbounded  hospitality  of 
the  South  warrants  the  fullest  belief  in 
this  statement;  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  “Crescent  City,”  which  still  retains  its 
characteristic  Creole  life,  insures  a large 
attendance;  in  fact,  the  investigation  made 
by  the  general  secretary  leads  him  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  an  extremely  large  con- 
vention. 
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New  Orleans  is  now  a modern  city,  with 
up-to-date  office  buildings,  fine  streets,  mod- 
ern sewage  and  water  systems,  parks  and 
boulevards. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel  has  been  selected 
as  headquarters.  In  addition  to  the  St. 
Charles  there  are  a number  of  other  first- 
class  hotels. 

The  general  program  as  discussed  by  the 
local  committees  and  the  general  secretary 
has  been  arranged  as  follows,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  administrative  com- 
mittee of  the  association: 

All  meetings  of  committees  and  sections 
will  be  held  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  while 
the  convention  will  meet  at  the  Athenaeum, 
which  is  a magnificent  structure  and  wrell 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Monday,  November  JO. — Committee  meet- 
ings and  executive  council  meeting.  Eve- 
ning banquet  tendered  by  the  bankers  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  executive  council.  The 
ladies  will  be  entertained  at  a special  eve- 
ning reception. 

Tuesday,  November  21. — Association  con- 
venes at  10  o'clock  and  2 o'clock.  Fete 
Champetre  at  City  Park  and  reception  at 


the  Country  Club  at  8 o’clock  p.  m.  Fire- 
works and  illumination  in  the  park  and  on 
the  lakes. 

Wednesday,  November  22. — Meetings  of 
trust  company  and  clearing-house  sections. 
Automobile  rides  throughout  the  city  for 
the  ladies  and  visit  to  the  wrater  w’orks  plant 
in  special  street  cars  in  the  afternoon.  All 
parties  to  meet  at  Audubon  Park  at  4-  p. 
m.  to  attend  a polo  game.  Reception  and 
ball  at  the.  French  Opera  House  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Thursday,  November  23. — Meetings  of 
savings  bank  and  organization  of  secreta- 
ries sections.  Visiting  the  harbor  and  ex- 
cursion by  boat  to  Reserve  Plantation; 
lunch  to  1h»  served  on  the  boat  or  boats  to 
he  chartered,  and  return  to  be  arranged 
from  Reserve,  La.,  by  special  train  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Co.  Invitations  to  all  leading  theatres  in 
the  evening. 

Friday,  November  21. — Second  day's  con- 
vention and  executive  council  meeting.  En- 
tertainment to  be  left  open  to  enable  the 
bankers  to  entertain  those  of  their  friends 
who  may  be  in  the  city. 


AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 

NEW  YORK’S  FIRST  BIG  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NOVEMBER  3 TO  11 


Governor  nix  of  New  York  has 

signed  the  bill  appropriating  $10,000, 
which  enables  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  make  exhibits  of  New 
York's  horticultural  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  expositions.  The  bill  making  this 
appropriation  was  enacted  primarily  that 
New  York  State  might  not  be  conspicuous 
by  her  absence  at  the  demonstration  to  be 
made  by  her  sister  States  at  New  York’s 


first  Land  Show*.  This  will  be  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  from  November  3 
to  12,  under  the  management  of  the  Ameri- 
can Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  Ar- 
thur E.  Stilwell,  president,  with  offices  in 
the  Singer  Building. 

From  President  Stilwell's  offices,  Gil- 
bert McClurg,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition, 
is  literally  stirring  up  the  country.  He 


. Jas.  J.  Him.  and  L.  W.  Hill 

CHAIRMAN  AND  PRESIDENT  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  WHO  GAVE  $1,000  WHEAT  TROP1IV. 
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realizes  that  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the 
millions  of  immigrants  annually  coming 
into  this  port  of  New  York,  and  the  7,000,- 
000  of  people  within  half  an  hour’s  ride  of 
Madison  Square  Garden*  should  come  into 


A.  E.  Stu.wf.ll 

PRESIDENT  KANSAS  CITY,  MEXICO  AND  ORIENT 

railways;  president  American  land  and 
IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION;  DONOR  $1,000  PO- 
TATO TROPHY. 


closer  relationship  with  the  land  of  the 
country  awaiting  development,  and  because 
of  this  realization.  New  York  is  to  have  her 
first  land  show  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
the  beginning  of  November. 

When  asked  about  the  origin  of  the  ex- 


Gilbert  McClurg 

GENERAL  MANAGER  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRI- 
GATION EXPOSITION 


position,  Mr.  McClurg  said:  “As  we  looked 
from  out  the  Singer  tower  at  the  big  ships 
bringing  in  300,000  farmers  among  the  mil- 
lion immigrants  annually  arriving  at  this 
port,  it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  them  were  attracted  to  the 
cities  of  our  country  by  the*  magnet  of  high 
wage  scale.  Yet  we  realized  that  the  crying 
needs  of  the  West  and  the  South  demand 
that  millions  of  men  and  money  should  go 
into  the  country  to  develop  its  idle  re- 
sources, to  finance  the  great  irrigation  and 
other  land  development  plans,  and  Mr.  Stil- 
well  thought  that  systematic  and  progressive 


Sir  Thomas  G.  Shaughnessy 

PRESIDENT  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  DONOR 
OF  $1,000  GOLD  WHEAT  PRIZE 


effort  should  be  made  to  induce  these  farmer 
immigrants,  as  well  as  the  surplus  popula- 
tion in  congested  towns,  to  settle  on  Ameri- 
can farms  and  become  independent  home 
builders  and  better  citizens. 

“Our  country  has  doubled  in  population 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  the 
immense  incoming  tide  of  immigration,  to- 
gether with  tlie  natural  increase  from 
births,  will  again  double  the  population  in 
another  twenty-five  years.  How  will  this 
added  population  lie  sustained,  and  how 
shall  we  l>e  able  to  supply  food  at  low 
prices,  unless  this  tide  of  increased  popula- 
tion is  turned  back  to  the  soil? 

“Labor  and  capital  can  be  secured  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  New  York,  by 
which  to  develop  New  England,  the 
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Southern  States  and  the  far  west.  New 
England,  for  the  first  time,  will  make  a 
showing  of  her  agficultural  products  in 
New  York  at  this  exposition.  When  I 
called  upon  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  at  his  New  York  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Hill  at  once  was  impressed  with 
the  practicability  of  the  suggestion,  and  di- 
rected that  his  great  railroad  system  make 
a demonstration  here  of  the  products  in  its 
territory  from  St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound. 

“Advising  with  President  Stilwell  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway, 
who  had  previously  built  a railway  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico,  I found 
a New’  Yorker  who  had  lived  in  and  learned 
of  the  West  and  the  South;  w'ho  had 
planted  an  apple  orchard  twelve  miles  in 
length;  who  was  the  first  man  to  begin  the 
planting  of  rice  under  irrigation  methods 
on  a large  scale  in  Texas;  who  had  built 
up  d ore  ns  of  lively  towns  and  cities,  and 
who  is  now'  conducting  large  agricultural 
enterprises  in  the  South  and  West,  and  Mr. 
Stilwell  at  once  heartily  backed  the  sug- 
gestion of  a New  York  land  show,  gave  it 
direction  and  enlisted  the  interest  of 
financiers,  farmers  and  railroad  men  to 
make  it  an  unqualified  success. 


Howard  Eli.iott 

PRESIDENT  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  WHO 
OFFERS  $500  GOLD  FOR  BEST  APPLES 


“When  President  Stilwell  wras  told  by  the 
Country  Department  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  it  would  like  to  encourage 
its  Boys’  Clubs  to  grow’  better  potatoes  and 
corn,  he  at  once  vouchsafed  to  pay  the 


railroad  fares  from  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  two  boys  raising  the  best  corn 
and  potatoes,  to  come  to  New  York  to  view 
the  exposition. 

“Among  the  members  of  the  advisory 


Col.  Robert  Thompson 

NEW’  YORK,  DONOR  OF  $1,000  COTTON  CUP 


and  governing  board  controlling  the  expo- 
sition are  some  thirty  governors  of  States, 
a number  of  United  States  senators,  bank 
presidents,  presidents  of  State  universities 
and  colleges  of  agriculture.  President  Mc- 
Crea  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
President  Brow'n  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  No  one  better  than  President 
Brown — himself  a farmer — recognizes  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  to  practice  improved  methods  of 
agriculture.  These  must  include  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  application  of  lime 
w’here  needed,  intelligent  uses  of  fertilizer, 
and  rotation  of  crops.  Thus  our  lands 
may  annually  continue  to  produce  crops 
for  a century,  without  diminution  of  yield. 

“We  shall  give  away  the  handsomest  and 
most  valuable  prizes  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  prize  list 
now'  amounts  in  value  to  $12,000.  The  re- 
markable creations  of  Luther  Burbank  and 
the  educational  exhibits  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  should  interest 
apd  astonish  all  New  York.  Visitors  will 
come  to  see  this  show,  not  only  from  New 
England  and  New  Yora  State,  but  from 
all  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and 
from  most  of  the  progressive  common- 
wealths of  our  country.” 

The  land  exhibition  w'ill  be  a novelty  for 
those  w'ho  attend  and  they  will  find  sur- 
prises on  every  hand.  In  the  Arizona  ex- 
hibit they  will  see  almonds  and  dates. 
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Arizona  is  now  commencing  to  rival  the 
Orient  in  these  products.  Almost  equally 
interesting  will  be  the  Florida  exhibit. 
Florida  was  long  celebrated  for  her 
oranges,  but  now  the  State  has  something 


Pact.  I..  Van  Cleve 

OF  .MONTANA,  DONOR  $1,000  AI.FAI.FA  TROPHY 


in  which  she  takes  a far  greater  pride,  her 
paper  sliell  pecans.  Experts  say  that  lier 
pecan  industry  returns  the  largest  yield  of 
any  product  of  the  soil.  Some  growers  get 
fis  much  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  nuts  from  a single  tree. 

President  Stilwell  has  given  the  exposi- 
tion a live  acre  pecan  grove  in  I.eon  County, 
Florida,  to  Ik*  awarded  free  by  popular  al- 
lotment to  a lucky  exposition  visitor.  He 
also  has  given  a thousand  dollar  cup  for 
the  Iwst  potatoes  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

T1k*  California  exhibit  will  be  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  all,  for  the  California 
Development  Hoard  is  fully  alive  to  the 
national  importance  ot  this  great  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  fair  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  has  arranged  to  make  a very 
full  and  complete  showing  of  the  State's 
achievements,  especially  in  the  unique  plant 
creations  of  Luther  Burbank.  Among  the 
wonders  accomplished  by  this  remarkable 
man  there  will  be  presented  to  New  York- 
ers for  the  first  time  his  white  and  thorn- 
less blackl>erries  and  a special  exhibit  of 
500  varieties  of  apples  produced  from  a 
single  tree. 

Yet  other  Burbank  prodigies  of  plant 
breeding  that  will  lie  shown  are  grass  trees’ 
new’  rubber  plants,  the  pomato  (a  cross  lie- 
tw’een  the  potato  and  tomato  that  has  been 
much  talked  about,  but  seldom  if  ever  seen 
by  New  Yorkers),  and  the  spineless  cac- 
tus, a vegetable  product  of  tlie  West  that 
Burbank  has  made  through  his  great  skill  a 
food  that  is  designed  to  afford  both  food 
and  drink  for  cattle  in  desert  countries. 


Alaska  is  another  section  of  the  United 
States  that  sees  in  this  big  exposition  many 
possibilities  of  pushing  her  interests.  Her 
commercial  clubs  and  iier  railway  men  have 
combined  their  forces  and  will  send  to  the 
New  York  land  show  products  that  are  cer- 
tain to  arouse  widespread  attention.  Alaska’s 
agricultural  resources  are,  to  say  the  least, 
scanty.  Such  as  they  are,  they  will  be  pre- 
sented, but  with  them  will  be  shown  the 
other  things  that  make  Alaska  a force  and 
a coming  great  power  in  the  national  com- 
munity of  States.  Chief  of  these  exhibits 
will  be  $1(X),(XX)  worth  oi  gold  dust.  This 
will  be  shown  in  a steel  cage  and  kept  under 
constant  guard  while  on  exhibition.  There 
wul  be  also  a large  and  picturesque  display* 
of  totem  poles,  Chilkat  blankets,  coal,  cop- 
per and  gold  nuggets,  furs  and  wild  animal 
heads. 

The  exposition  will  have  the  finest  apple 
exhibit  of  the  world.  This  is  said  on  good 
authority.  Not  long  ago.  President  Bach- 
elder  of  the  National  Grange  and  former 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  said  jocular- 
ly* at  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  of  the  New  England  States, 
that  the  best  product  of  his  State  was 
men,  but  that,  unfortunately,  most  of  them 
had  left  for  the  big  cities  for  other  States. 
When  rallied  on  this,  he  retorted  that, 
after  all,  his  State  beat  every  other  State 
of  the  Union  as  to  apples. 

This  claim  will  be  contested  vigorously, 
however,  at  the  land  show*.  Not  only*  will 
there  l>e  famous  apples  from  New*  Hamp- 
shire, but  apples  from  Canada,  Virginia 
and  Arkansas;  from  Oregon,  Washington 


Adolphus  Buscii 
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and  Colorado.  There  will  be  spirited  rival- 
ry* on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Spy,  the 
Spitzenbergs  and  Jonathans  and  the 
Newtown  Pippins. 

Great  railroads  are  chief  exhilutors.  The 
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Great  Northern,  as  before  stated,  will  dis- 
play the  products  of  its  territory,  from 
St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Long  Island  Railroads  made  ar- 
rangements long  ago  for  good  space  in  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  main  floor.  The  South- 
ern, Norfolk  & Western  and  Norfolk 
Southern  will  vie  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  and  Northern 
Pacific.  The  L.  I.  R.  R.  experimental 
stations,  in  charge  of  H.  B.  Fullerton, 
will  work  hard  to  make  a showing  worthy 
of  the  Island.  Mr.  Fullerton  says:  “Ap- 
ples, alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  can  be  grown  to  perfection  on 
Long  Island,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
win  nine  out  of  the  eleven  $1,000  cups  of- 
fered as  prizes.” 


The  Information  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
has  written  the  directors  of  the  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  congratu- 
lating them  on  their  plans  and  purposes, 
and  remarking  that  the  exposition  will  give 
an  impetus  to  the  work  started  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  many 
years  ago. 

Last  year,  it  is  stated,  203,000  immi- 
grants (aliens)  left  our  shores  for  Europe, 
each  carrying  home  an  average  of  $600,  and 
presumably  to  invest  this  American-won 
money  abroad.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
exposition  is  to  place  before  these  people 
tangible  evidence  that  their  money  can  be 
profitably  placed  devloping  farms  in  this 
country. 


ASKS  BANKERS’  AID 


CONTROLLER  of  the  Currency,  Law- 
rence O.  Murray,  has  asked  bankers 
in  thirty-two  large  cities  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  having  a clearing-house  exam- 
iner. In  a letter  to  the  bankers  the  Con- 
troller says  if  he  were  to  receive  all  the 
power  for  which  he  might  ask,  and  if  the 
State  banking  authorities  were  similarly 
equipped,  the  combination  could  not  equal 
the  efficiencv  of  a clearing-house  examiner 
as  a force  ior  sound  banking. 

In  large  cities,  where  the  cost  of  such 
an  examiner  would  be  no  burden  upon 
bonks.  Controller  Murray  urges  that  the 
Clearing  House  Association  employ  such 
an  official.  In  'mailer  cities  he  proposes 
a plan  of  co-operation  l»etween  National 
and  State  bank  examiners  and  the  clear- 
ing-house associations. 

“The  banking  power  of  the  LTnited 
States  is  now  approximately  $21,000,000,- 
000,”  says  the  Controller  in  his  letter, 
“a  sum  greater  than  the  combined  bank- 
ing power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  No  stone  ought  to 
be  left  unturned  to  safeguard  the  hand- 
ling of  this  great  wealth.  If  we  are  to 
have  supervision  of  banks  at  all  let  us 
have  the  best  that  can  be  had.  And  by 
all  means  let  us  have  it  in  our  reserve 


cities.  That  supervision  is  not  by  the 
National  examination  and  control;  ’ it  is 
not  bv  the  State  examination  and  con- 
trol. tt  is  the  control  of  an  efficient  clear- 
ing-house association,  and  an  efficient 
clearing-house  examiner  under  the  au- 
thority, and  with  the  advice  of  a Clearing- 
House  committee  composed  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  bankers.” 

Controller  Murray  asks  the  bankers  ad- 
dressed to  communicate  with  clearing- 
house associations  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Joseph,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Oklahoma 
City,  Nashville,  or  Cleveland,  where  the 
Clearing-House  Examiner  system  has  been 
adopted. 

Thirty-two  reserve  cities  are  now  with- 
out Clearing-House  examiners.  They  are 
Boston,  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Waco,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque, 
Sioux  City,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  South  Omaha, 
Topeka,  Wichita,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Musko- 
gee, Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Portland 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 


BANK  MAINTAINS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 


IN  the  Spring  street  lobby  of  the  Security 
Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  a free 
information  bureau  is  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public— not  alone 
for  patrons  of  the  bank.  A courteous  at- 
tendant is  always  on  hand,  during  business 
hours*  to  answer  questions  and  to  supply 


the  inquirer  with  literature  for  further  in- 
formation. The  installation  of  this  depart- 
ment wras  unique  in  banking.  It  is  con- 
ducted solelv  for  the  public  good  and  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  commercialism.  In- 
quiries by  mail  are  answered  as  freely  os 
those  made  in  person. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


ONE  of  the  oldest  banks  in  an  old  State 
is  the  Washington  Trust  Company  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  With  capi- 
tal of  $50,000  the  bank  was  founded  in  1800 
as  the  Washington  Bank — the  third  bank 
in  the  State  to  open  its  doors. 

In  1865  the  Washington  Bank  became  the 
Washington  National  Bank,  and  in  1904 
the  bank  became  once  again  a State  insti- 
tution by  organizing  as  a trust  company 
under  charter  granted  by  the  State. 

The  bank  senes  a varied  clientage.  Wes- 


Other  banks  sprang  up  in  Westerly  after 
the  fifties,  and  in  1900  eight  banks,  four 
national  and  four  savings, — were  doing 
business  in  the  town.  All  eight  have  for  one 
reason  or  another  been  liquidated,  and  the 
Washington  Trust  Company  is  now  the  only 
home  bank.  One  of  the  Providence  banks 
maintains  a Westerly  branch,  but  the  Wash- 
ington Trust  Company  is  the  only  bank 
controlled  and  managed  by  Westerly  men. 

The  company  has  a capital  of  $£00,000, 
surplus  of  $300,000  and  assets  of  $4,700,000. 


WASHIXGTOX  mnk,  1856 


terly  is  a town  of  some  12,000  persons  en- 
gaged for  the  most  part  in  manufacturing 
and  granite  quarrying.  Westerly  granite 
has  for  decades  been  known  as  the  finest 
monumental  and  building  stone  that  can 
be  had. 

Besides  manufacturing  cotton  and  wool- 
en goods  Westerly  is  the  home  of  the 
Cottrell  printing  presses,  very  largely 
used  by  the  big  publishing  houses  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  rapidly  growing 
in  favor  by  reason  of  their  patent  pro- 
cesses for  printing’  several  colors  with 
one  impression. 

Another  class  of  customers  served  by 
the  bank  are  the  shore  colonists  who 
come  some  three  thousand  strong  to  Watch 
Hill,  Pleasant  View  and  Weekapaug.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially the  middle  West.  Watch  Hill, 
Pleasant  View  and  Weekapaug  are  all  parts 
of  Westerly,  and  the  colonists  do  their 
buying  and  banking  in  the  town. 
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Its  business  is  not  confined  to  the  town  but 
comes  in  generous  measure  from  all  parts 
of  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Connecticut 

The  bank  building — architecturally  a 
Greek  temple  of  the  purest  Doric  style — is 
located  in  the  main  square  of  the  town, 
and  faces  up  the  street  leading  from  the 
station.  The  first  impression  of  the  stranger 
catching  sight  of  the  building  is  that  by 
some  miracle  it  dropped  from  the  sky — or 
the  acropolis — and  by  another  miracle  has 
been  perfectly  preserved. 

This  “temple”  was  built — of  westerly 
granite — in  1836,  and  though  it  has  several 
times  been  altered  and  added  to,  the 
front  stands  in  its  original  purity.  From 
the  street  the  building  does  not  show  any- 
thing like  its  full  depth  nor  its  possibilities 
as  a banking  house.  The  length  of  the  bank 
is  120  feet,  and  the  rear  seventy-eight  feet 
do  not  show  from  the  outside,  nor  from  the 
main  lobby  since  they  are  used  for  safe 
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BUILDING  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  TRUST  CO.,  BROAD  STREET,  ERECTED  1836. 


deposit  and  book  keeping  purposes  and  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bank. 

The  early  history  of  the  bank  has  some 
interesting  aspects.  Founded  the  year 
after  Washington’s  death,  the  bank  paid  its 
first  dividend  on  Washington’s  birthday, 
1801,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  stock 
dividends  have  been  payable  February  22 
and  August  22. 


BA  NX  BILLS  ISSUED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON 

BANK,  1814  AND  1824. 


The  bank  has  an  extraordinary  record  as 
regards  tenure  of  office  of  its  presidents 
and  cashiers. 

Thomas  Perry  was  made  cashier  of  the 
bank  in  1805,  and  since  that  time  he,  and 
his  son,  and  his  son’s  son,  and  his  son — the 
great  grandson — have  been  the  cashiers  of 
the  bank. 

Nathan  F.  Dixon  was  elected  president  of 
the  bank  in  1830,  and  his  son,  Nathan  F. 


Dixon,  succeeded  him  in  1842  and  was  presi- 
dent until  1881;  and  his  son,  Nathan  F. 
Dixon,  was  president  from  1890  to  1898. 
To  make  the  succession  the  more  note- 
worthy the  three  Dixons  each  in  his  day 
represented  Rhode  Island  at  Washington — 
the  first  and  third  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
second  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Perry  in 
1826,  his  son,  Charles  Perry,  succeeded  him 
as  cashier.  He  was  cashier  of  the  bank  for 
fifty-five  successive  years,  and  was  presi- 
dent nine  years. 

Though  chosen  cashier  when  only  six- 
teen years  of  age  his  character  was  so  ma- 
ture and  his  judgment  of  men  and  affairs 
so  good,  that  from  the  beginning  the  di- 
rectors found  him  a safe  and  capable  banker. 

In  1854  the  Westerly  Savings  Bank  was 
incorporated,  and  opened  its  office  in  the 


BANK  BILLS  ISSUED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON 
BANK,  1847  AND  1852. 
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Washington  Bank  Building,  where  it  car- 
ried on  business  during  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
istence. Charles  Perry’s  brother,  Simeon 
F.  Perry,  was  its  first  treasurer  and  he 
held  the  position  until  1902.  In  1904  the 
Savings  Bank  joined  the  Washington  Na- 


Chari.es  Perry,  Sr. 

CASHIER  WASHINGTON'  BANK  AND  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  BANK  55  YEARS,  AND  PRESI- 
DENT 9 YEARS 

tion  Bank  and  formed  the  Washington 
Trust  Co. 

Charles  Perry,  by  his  wide  interest  in 
affairs  and  his  executive  ability  left  his 
impress  strong  upon  the  town,  and  in  re- 
gard to  both  these  men  the  public  felt  that 
they  held  the  welfare  of  their  banks  above 
their  own  personal  interests.  This  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  unselfish  zeal  of  the 
officers  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
growth  made  by  both  banks. 

Similarly  the  prosperity  of  the  Washing- 
ton Trust  Company  was  founded  and  is 
perpetuated  by  the  general  reputation  the 
bank  bears  for  maintaining  the  aims  and 
the  careful  methods  of  previous  genera- 
tions. 

In  1900  the  Interior  of  the  bank  was  en- 
tirely remodelled  by  Irving  & Casson  of 
Boston.  The  rooms  are  finished  in  quar- 
tered oak  stained  dark  and  panelled  high, 
with  dark  red  walls,  and  ceiling  of  Italian 
design  done  in  old  ivory. 

When  the  Trust  Company  was  formed  in 
1(>04  the  Westerly  Savings  Bank  sold  its 
« curities  to  the  Trust  Company  and  with 


the  proceeds  paid  the  depositors  the 
amount  of  their  deposits,  amounting  to  $2,- 
000,000,  plus  a five  per  cent,  extra  divi- 
dend. Of  course  the  majority  of  the  de- 
positors simply  took  a Washington  Trust 
Company  savings  deposit  book  in  place  of 
their  Westerly  Savings  Bank  book,  though 
cash  was  paid  whenever  it  was  preferred. 
At  no  time  has  the  Trust  Company  sus- 
pended payment,  or  required  notice  of  in- 
tention to  withdraw  funds.  In  the  panic  of 
1907  the  Washington  Trust  Company  paid 
all  customers  in  full  upon  demand,  with  the 
result  that  the  demand  was  small  and  short- 
lived. 

The  savings  department  pays  four  per 
cent,  interest,  compounded  semi-annually, 
and  interest  is  allowed  on  checking  accounts. 

Business  of  the  distinctly  trust  character 
came  rapidly  to  the  Trust  Company  and 
the  management  of  its  trust  affairs  is  now 
an  important  part  of  the  bank’s  work. 

A board  of  directors — directors  who  di- 


Siaieon  F.  Perry 

TREASURER  AND  PRESIDENT  WESTERI.EY  SAVINGS 
BANK,  1854-1902. 


rect  -all  men  closely  identified  with  West- 
erly affairs,  shape  the  policy  of  the  bank. 

Charles  Perry,  cashier  of  the  Washington 
National  Bank  after  1881,  and  president  of 
the  Trust  Company  since  1904,  is  the  active 
head  of  the  bank.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Trust  Company  has  had  a steady 
growth  Mr.  Perry  has  inherited  something, 
and  earned  more,  of  that  implicit  confidence 
accorded  to  his  father,  Charles  Perry,  and 
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his  uncle,  Simeon  Perry.  Much  of  his  time  layers  of  cement  and  railroad  iron,  through 

has  to  he  given  to  conference  work  with  which  run  electric  wires  which  if  touched 

committees,  with  business  men,  and  with  set  off  an  alarm  outside  the  bank.  The 

men  and  women  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  door  of  the  vault  weighs  nine  tons  and  is 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  usual  thing  with  of  course  protected  by  the  electric  alann 

hank  presidents,  but  Mr.  Perry  seems  system. 

to  lie  unusually  sought  after  as  an  adviser  The  safe  deposit  boxes  are  of  the  most 
on  public  and  private  questions.  He  is  the  approved  style,  and  the  vault  is  handsome 


1)1  RE  (.TOWS'  ROOM,  WASHINGTON  TRUST  CO. 


Rhode  Island  vice-president  of  the  Trust  in  all  its  fittings.  There  are  coupon  rooms, 

Company  Section  of  The  American  Bankers*  where  absolute  privacy  is  insured  for  the 

Association.  Mr.  Perry  has  two  sons  with  customer.  Across  the  corridor  from  the 

him  in  the  bank,  Arthur  L.  Perry  the  treas-  huge  vault  cloor  opens  a very  carefully  and 

urer,  and  Thomas  Perry,  the  assistant  treas-  tastefully  appointed  ladies*  room, 

urer.  It  may  fairly  lie  said  that  the  bank  in 

The  past  year  the  bank  has  added  fifty  its  interior  decoration  and  fittings  lives  up 

feet  to  the  rear  of  its  building  to  acoommo-  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  Grecian 

date  its  growing  business.  The  addition  temple  lines  and  proportions, 

contains  a burglar-proof  safe  deposit  vault,  'The  Washington  Trust  Company  is  built 
modern  in  every  detail  of  construction.  The  to  last  That  is  the  impression  the  bank 

walls  are  of  armor  plate,  surrounded  by  gives  as  a building  and  as  an  institution. 
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Charles  Perry 

CASHIER  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  RANK,  1881- 
1904;  VICE-PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON  TRUST 
co.,  1904-1906;  president  Washing- 
ton TRUST  CO.  SINCE  1906 


Ciias.  P.  Cottrell 

TREASURER  OF  THE  C.  B.  COTTRELL  & SONS  CO. 
printing  press  works;  VICE-PRESIDENT  of 
THE  WASHINGTON  TRUST  CO.  SINCE  1906. 
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The  building  is  symbolic  of  carefully  Recognition  of  the  growing  importance 
moulded  strength;  the  offices  are  equipped  of  Westerly  has  just  been  made  by  the 

for  a large  increase  of  business;  the  officers  New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  Rail- 
are  competent  to  handle  the  business  for  road  Company,  which  is  enlarging  its  freight 

the  good  of  the  bank  and  the  community.  yards  and  building  new  freight  and  passen- 

And  signs  are  not  lacking  of  increase  of  ger  stations.  The  improvement  involves  an 
business  in  Westerly.  The  Bradford  Dyers*  outlay  of  $300,000.  Uncle  Sam  himself  has 

Association  of  Bradford,  England,  is  now  taken  notice  of  Westerly's  growth  and 


A COR X Ell  OF  THE  BOOKKEEPERS'  ROOM,  WASHINGTON  TRUST  CO. 


constructing  on  the  banks  of  the  Pawca-  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  a 

tuck  Hiver,  within  the  town  of  Westerly,  new  post  office.  Westerly  is  doing  her  part 

its  first  unit  in  a dyeing  and  bleaching  by  building  jointly  with  the  State  of  Rhode 

plant,  which  is  expected  to  cost  completed  Island  a town  hall  and  court  house  at  an 

$800,000  and  to  employ  a thousand  hands.  expense  of  $125,000. 

The  contract  price  for  the  first  unit  is  To  this  prosperity  the  Washington  Trust 
about  $150,000.  Additional  units  wall  be  Company  has  contributed  its  share  and 

built  as  soon  as  the  initial  one  proves  its  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 

success.  A switch  from  the  New'  York,  share  in  the  prosperity  to  come  just  as  any 

New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  Com-  carefully  managed  bank  prospers  that 

pany  tracks  to  the  plant  has  been  laid  at  a builds  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the  wise 

cost  of  $«0,000.  upbuilding  of  its  home  community. 
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BU  K of  the  an- 
nouncement that 
the  First  National 
Bank  of  Joliet,  111.,  and 
the  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Joliet  were  con- 
solidated on  the  ninth 
day  of  June,  1911,  lies 

a business  romance  that 
had  its  beginning  in  the 

ea  rly  sixties. 

The  details  of 

this  consolida- 
tion, as  an- 

nounced in  the 
July  issue  of 

tlie  B a x k i:  it  s 
Magazine,  pro- 
vide that  the 

Citizens’  Na- 
tional Bank 
shall  lose  its 

identity,  the 
business  to  continue  under  the 
charter  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  increasing  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  that  conserva- 
tive institution  to  over  $400,- 
000  and  giving  it  assets  of  over 
$3,500,000. 

All  of  the  officers  and  em- 

ployees of  the  Citizens’  Nation- 
al have  l>een  retained  in  the 
combination,  the  complete  list 
of  officers  being  as  follows:  President, 

George  Woodruff;  vice-presidents,  F.  W. 
Woodruff.  A H.  Wagner,  W.  D,  Moore, 
John  K.  Bush;  cashier,  Henry  O.  Wil- 


liams; secretary,  George  Erb;  assistant 
cashier,  A.  J.  Stoos. 

Besides  the  retention  of  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  two  banks,  the  directors 
of  both  have  been  retained  in  the  new  direc- 
torate, which  is  as  follows:  George  Wood- 
ruff, F.  W.  Woodruff,  Robert  Pilcher, 
James  Lyons,  J.  C.  Beattie,  M.  W.  Cush- 
ing, Andrew  H.  Wagner,  William  D.  Moore, 
John  Iv.  Bush,  J.  F..  Bush,  G.  W.  Bush. 
Robert  W.  Pilcher  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  discount  committee  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  All  the  stockholders  of  the 
Citizens’  National  Bank  exchange  their 
stock  and  become  stockholders  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

In  1836,  or  perhaps  a year  or  two  later, 
the  plans  for  the  First  National  Bank  had 
their  first  inception  in  the  mind  of  its 
founder,  George  Woodruff,  then  twenty- 
four  years  old.  who  was  attracted  toward 
Joliet  because  it  was  then,  as  now,  a center 
of  waterway  activity. 

In  1857  he  entered  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  Frank  L.  Cagwin, 
S.  W.  Bowen  and  E.  Harwood.  Thus,  the 
Joliet  Bank,  the  predecessor  of  the  First 
National,  was  launched. 

Seven  years  after  the  organization  of 
the  Joliet  Bank,  August  1,  1864,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, with  his  son,  Frederick  W.  Woodruff, 
J.  E.  Rush,  William  Tonner  and  J.  F. 
Woodruff  took  out  a charter  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Joliet.  The  National 
Banking  law  had  just  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  this  was  one  of  the  first  banks 
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chartered.  It  was  capitalized  for  $100,000 
and  began  business  with  George  Woodruff 
as  president  and  Frederick  W.  Woodruff, 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  as  cashier. 

In  1009,  The  Woodruff  Safe  Deposit 
Building,  illustrated  herewith,  was  erected 
to  provide  a commodious  home  for  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Joliet.  This  is  the 


for  hanking  purposes.  There  is  ample  room 
in  which  to  handle  the  increased  business 
which  will  surely  come  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  consolidation. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Joliet,  the  personality  of  the 
Woodruff  family  has  been  its  characteristic 
feature.  For  eighteen  years,  from  1861 


MAIN  BANKING  ROOM — VIEW  FR03I  BALCONY 


fourth  home  the  First  National  has  had 
since  it  was  organized  so  many  years  ago. 
Each  time  it  has  moved  there  has  been  a 
genuine  need  of  increased  space  for  bank- 
ing facilities. 

In  recounting  the  history  of  this  old  con- 
servative bank  of  Joliet,  it  is  not  practical 
to  give  much  space  to  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  building,  howrever,  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  show  plainly  that 
it  is  modern  in  every  particular  and  that 
it  is  light,  airy  and  conveniently  arranged 


until  his  death  in  1882,  George  Woodruff 
was  president,  and  his  son,  Frederick  W. 
Woodruff,  succeeded  him  in  the  years  from 
1882  to  1906.  At  the  death  of  Frederick 
W.  Woodruff  in  1906,  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  Woodruff,  2nd.,  whose  ambi- 
tion it  has  been  to  maintain  the  Woodruff 
policies  in  banking,  the  same  as  in  the  days 
when  a sack  of  flour  was  charged  direct  to 
a customer’s  account. 

During  the  last  half  century  there  have 
been  associated  with  the  Woodruffs  many 
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individuals  whose  names  have  become  syno- 
nyms for  honesty,  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness, and  all  that  is  best  in  human  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  until  1998  that  the  business 
grew  to  a point  where  the  services  of  a vice- 
president  became  necessary,  then  E.  C. 
Hagar  was  elected  to  that  office.  From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Hagar’s  death  in  1892  until 
George  Woodruff  was  raised  from  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  cashier  to  that  of  vice- 
president  in  1901,  the  office  was  not  filled. 


ti notion  of  being  the  youngest  national  bank 
president  in  the  United  States.  He  entered 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Joliet,  111.,  in 
1908  as  assistant  cashier,  became  a vice- 
president  in  1904  and  was  chosen  president  in 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
at  Yale,  is  a graduate  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  and  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Woodruff  has  visited  eveiy  country  in 
North  and  South  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  has  studied  the  financial  systems 


George  Woodruff 

PRESIDENT  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  JOLIET,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


When  Frederick  W.  Woodruff  became 
president  of  the  bank  in  1889,  W.  G.  Wil- 
cox was  elected  cashier.  In  1891  he  was 
succeeded  by  Andrew  H.  Wagner,  who  held 
the  office  of  cashier  until  1910,  being  then 
elected  vice-president. 

Mr.  Wagner  has  been  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  during  his  entire 
life,  having  commenced  with  the  bank 
when  a boy  and  risen  from  the  position  of 
a messenger  to  a position  very  near  the 
top  of  the  institution. 

George  Woodruff,  2nd.,  at  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1906,  was 
twenty- fbe  years  old,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 


of  all  of  these  continents.  He  is  a director 
of  a large  number  of  corporations  in  and 
round  Jmiet,  111. 

F.  W.  Woodruff,  2nd.,  vice-president, 
has  been  a partner  with  his  brother  in  prac- 
tically all  of  his  undertakings.  He  re- 
ceived the  same  broad  banking  education, 
attended  college  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afterwards  studied  ’in  Europe. 
He  has  also  studied  banking  conditions  in 
practically  every  country  in  the  civilized 
world.  He  is  twenty-five  years  old  at  pres- 
ent, and  is  connected  with  a large  number 
of  business  concerns  in  Northern  Illinois. 

Tn  1910  Wm.  D.  Moore,  a well-known 
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and  experienced  banker  of  Bloomington,  was 
made  a vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Joliet,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Henry  O.  Williams,  formerly 
sheriff  of  Will  County,  was  made  cashier. 

William  D.  Moore,  vice-president,  began 
his  banking  career  in  Bloomington,  111.,  as 
a boy,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a trusted  em- 
ployee of  the  People’s  Bank  of  Blooming- 
ton and  afterwards  cashier  of  the  McLean 
Co.  Bank  of  thatfcitv.  In  that  position  he 
developed  the  bank  * at  Bloomington  in  a 
very  short  time  and  left  his  position  to  be- 
come vice-president  of  the  First  National 
of  Joliet.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  out-of-town  accounts,  and  has  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  this  bank  into  every 
county  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

John  K.  Bush,  vice-president,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Joliet  as  an  assistant  cashier  in 
1909.  In  1910  he  was  made  cashier  and  in 
1911  he  was  made  a vice-president. 

Mr.  Williams  began  his  career  as  a news- 
boy in  Joliet,  and  Anally  became  a clerk  in 
a bank.  During  sixteen  years  of  service 
he  held  all  of  the  clerical  positions  and  then 
retired  to  become  sheriff  of  Will  County. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Joliet.  He  is  connected 
with  a large  number  of  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  local 
business-getting  end  of  the  bank. 

George  Frb  was  elected  assistant  cashier 
early  in  1909  and  had  served  but  a short 


time  when  he  resigned  to  become  cashier 
of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Joliet, 
being  succeeded  by  John  K.  Bush,  who  in 
turn  w*as  advanced  to  the  position  of  cashier 
and  later  to  that  of  vice-president.  Mr. 
Erb  got  his  first  banking  experience  in  the 
Loan  & Homestead  Association  of  Joliet, 
from  where  he  went  to  the  First  National 
Bank  as  a bookkeeper,  and  after  ten  years* 
service  became  assistant  cashier  of  this 
bank.  In  1909  he  resigned  to  become  cash- 
ier of  the  Citizens*  National  Bank  of  Joliet 
and  by  the  consolidation  is  now  brought 
back  with  the  First  National  Bank  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary. 

A.  J.  Stoos,  assistant  cashier,  got  his 
first  business  experience  while  a young  man 
in  the  dry  goods  business.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank 
of  Joliet,  in  1902,  he  became  connected  with 
that  institution,  and  for  nine  years  has 
held  various  positions,  finally,  being  elected 
assistant  cashier  in  1910.  Upon  the  con- 
solidation of  the  banks,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant cashier  of  the  consolidated  insti- 
tution. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1864,  its 
business  has  grown  steadily  bigger.  Th# 
following  comparative  table  of  deposits  is 
evidence  of  its  Gibraltar-like  strength: 


Year-  Deposits. 

1864  $141,219.12 

1874  209.384.78 

1884  363,354.16 

1894  467,923.93 

1904  638,270.91 

1911  1,947.339.68 

Present  deposits  over  3,000,000.00 
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ARTISTIC  BANK  INTERIOR  WORK 

DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  THE  BANKERS  BUILDING  BUREAU 

OF  NEW  YORK 

LAST  Fall  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank  aspect.  Within,  everything  is  new.  Pavo- 
* of  Scranton,  Pa.,  having  grown  to  nazza  marble  has  been  lavishly  used  for 
such  an  extent  that  its  quarters  were  trimming.  It  sets  off  to  advantage  the 
becoming  cramped,  appropriated  approxi-  bronze  screened  steel  counters  and  mahog- 
mately  $50,000  for  improvements  and  alter-  any  furniture  that  has  been  installed. 


IMPOSING  FRONT  OF  THE  SCRANTON  SAVINGS  HANK,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


ations  and  let  the  contract  to  the  Bankers* 
Building  Bureau  of  New  York. 

Early  in  the  year  the  remodeled,  refin- 
ished  rooms  were  completed,  the  altera- 
tions having  been  accomplished  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time. 

A new  entrance  faced  with  stately  col- 
umns has  completely  transformed  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building,  giving  it  an  inviting 


Without  going  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
new  building  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank 
has  been  able  to  secure  the  very  finest 
equipment  for  a banking  room  that  is 
artistic,  convenient  and  roomy. 

The  directors’  room,  reproduced  here- 
with, is  treated  in  a finely  grained  mahog- 
any and  has  an  air  of  general  richness.  All 
of  the  check  desks  and  other  aecommoda- 
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MAIN-  JIANKTNG  30031,  SCRANTON  SAVINGS  BANK,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


DIRECTORS’  ROOM,  SCRANTON  SAVINGS  BANK. 
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LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  ENTRANCE SCRANTON  SAVINGS  BANK. 


TELLERS’  WINDOWS,  SCRANTON  SAVINGS  BANK. 
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tions  for  the  public  are  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials. The  Veit  Mfg.  Company  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  and  New  York  and  the 
Canton  Art  Metal  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  two 
firms  associated  with  the  Bankers’  Building 
Bureau,  furnished  the  cabinet  work  and 
the  steel  and  metal  products. 

The  Bankers  Building  Bureau  is  engaged 
at  present  bv  half  a dozen  other  institutions. 
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as  follows:  New  Maiden  Lane  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  170  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Paterson 
Savings  Institution,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Cats- 
kill  National  Bank,  Catskill,  N.  Y.;  South 
Norwalk  Trust  Company,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  Lamberton  National  Bank,  Frank- 
lin, Pa.;  A.  I,.  Kass,  Brooklyn  Branch, 
Graham  ave.  and  Siegel  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  BANK  CLERKS  ARE  PUNCTUAL 


NOT  long  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
these  pages  dealing  with  punctual  at- 
tendance on  their  duties  on  the  part 
of  hank  clerks.  Portions  of  this  article 
were  reproduced  in  The  Bankers’  Magazine 
of  Ixmdon,  with  the  following  comment: 

“Possibly  too  much  importance  may  at 
times  be  attached  to  regularity  in  attendance. 
The  clerks  most  regular  in  keeping  the  bank 
office  hours  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
competent.  It  may  be  that  the  late  comers 
are  particularly  quick  workers  compared 
with  their  more  punctual  fellow  clerks,  and 
that  although  they  spend  less  time  at  the 
hank,  they  nevertheless  do  much  more  work 
in  the  less  time. 

“Perhaps  the  following  advice  given  to 


American  bank  clerks  may  be  considered 
superfluous  in  this  country: 

“ As  well  as  being  on  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  bank  clerk  should  strive  to  do  his 
work  with  such  accuracy  and  dispatch  as 
to  enable  him  to  leave  the  bank  promptly 
each  evening.” 

“It  may  be  asserted  confidently  that  how- 
ever unpunctual  bank  clerks  may  be  in 
reaching  their  bank  in  the  morning,  they 
show  a general  desire  to  leave  it  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
official  hours.  In  fact,  some  of  them  might 
be  inclined  to  reply  to  admonitions  relative 
to . their  unpunctuality  in  the  morning,  by 
pointing  out  that  thev  made  up  therefor  by 
endeavoring  to  be  the  first  to  leave  in  the 
afternoon.” 


NEW  COUNTERFEITS 


JOHN  E.  WILKIE,  acting  chief  of  the 
secret  service  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Government,  has  sent  out  the 
following  warnings: 

New  counterfeit  $10  national  bank  note 
on  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City.  Check  letter  I;  series 
of  1902;  J.  W.  Lyons,  Register  of  the 
Treasury;  Charles  H.  Treat,  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States;  charter  No.  1394;  bank 
No.  59151;  Treasury  No.  T303124;  por- 
trait of  William  McKinley.  This  counter- 
feit is  a photographic  production  on  paper 
of  good  quality.  The  entire  face  of  the 
note,  including  the  numbering  and  seal,  is 
sepia  tint.  The  back  of  the  note  is  yellow 
instead  of  green.  This  may  have  resulted 


from  an  attempt  to  chemically  change  the 
original  photographic  tint. 

New'  counterfeit  $5  national  bank  note. 
A poorly  executed  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  $5  issue  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Albertlea,  Minn.,  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  bears  check  letter  “G;”  is  of 
series  1902-1908;  J.  W.  Lvons,  Register  of 
the  Treasury;  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States;  portrait  of  Harrison; 
charter  number  6128;  bank  number  765,  and 
Treasury  number  M-317537.  Blue  coloring 
has  been  applied  to  the  seal  and  numbers 
with  pen  or  brush.  There  is  no  silk  in  the 
paper,  nor  imitation  of  it.  The  counterfeit 
should  not  deceive  anyone  accustomed  to 
handling  money. 


BANK  DIRECTORS  PRODDED 


DIRECTORS  of  national  banks  who 
fail  to  hold  meetings  frequently  and 
who  give  other  evidences  of  a*  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
l>anks  will  hereafter  find  a national  bank 
examiner  overhauling  their  institutions  at 
least  four  times  a year. 

Orders  have  been  issued  to  all  national 
s 


bank  examiners  to  request  banks  in  their 
districts  to  hold  directors’  meetings  at 
least  once  a month,  to  maintain  a discount 
committee,  an  examining  committee,  and  to 
adopt  a permanent  system  of  approving 
loans  and  discounts.  Those  w’hich  refuse 
will  be  examined  in  the  fashion  adopted 
with  banks  which  are  considered  unsafe. 
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Hungarian-American  Bank. 

Plans  are  at  the  point  of  consummation 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Hungarian- 
American  Bank  along  lines  which  it  is 
hoped  will  broaden  its  activities  and  aid 
it  in  taking  a larger  place  in  the  field  it 
was  originally  designed  to  fill.  The  bank 
is  owned  by  two  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Hungary  and  officials  of  these  institutions, 
who  have  been  in  New  York  for  some 
weeks,  have  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of 
New  York  interests  that  the  bank  be  con- 
verted into  a trust  company  and  its  capital 
increased.  It  only  remains  for  the  visiting 
bankers  to  report  to  their  directors  on  the 
other  side  for  the  plan,  details  of  which 
have  been  worked  out,  to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  organization 
will  be  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  announced 
in  1907,  of  increasing  its  capital.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1907  the  bank  opened  in 
lower  Broadway  it  had  a capital  of  $400,- 
000,  which  its  promoters  announced  would 
shortly  be  increased  to  $1,000,000.  Of  the 
original  capital,  $200,000  it  was  announced, 
had  been  subscribed  by  the  Central  Credit 
Bank  of  Hungary. 


Union  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Stockholders  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago at  their  special  meeting  authorized  an 
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increase  in  that  institution’s  capitalization 
from  $200,000  to  $500,000.  The  $300,000  of 
new  stock  will  be  sold  at  $130  a share. 

Of  the  premiums  of  $90,000  paid  in,  $75,- 
000  will  go  to  surplus,  bringing  that  item 
up  to  $100,000,  and  the  remaining  $15,000 
will  be  added  to  the  present  $25,000  of 
undivided  profits,  making  the  latter  item 
$40,000. 


South  Side  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

There  was  one  change  in  election  of  board 
of  directors  of  the  South  Side  Bank  at  its 
stockholders’  annual  meeting  held  the  mid- 
dle of  .Tulv,  Walter  R.  Medart  being  chosen 
to  succeed  Charles  C.  Reuss,  who  held  the 
position  of  second  vice-president.  The  di- 
rectors elected  were  Adolphus  Busch,  Henry 
Koehler,  Jr.,  A.  C.  F.  Meyer,  August  A. 
Busch,  Charles  Ehlerman,  Jr.,  Joseph  Pau- 
ley, F.  Widman,  Henry  Menzenworth, 
Charles  Schroeter,  Walter  M.  Medart, 
Christopher  W.  Johnson. 

The  board  met  and  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows: Adolphus  Busch,  president;  Henry 
Koehler,  Jr.,  vice-president;  A.  C.  F.  Meyer, 
cashier;  Otto  J.  Grossran  and  Charles  T. 
Stiekle,  assistant  cashiers.  This  bank  has 
a capital  of  $200,000,  with  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $250,000. 


New  Directors  in  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The  following  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ex- 
change Trust  Company  of  Boston: 

Charles  F.  Proctor,  treasurer  of  Morandi- 
Proctor  Company;  Charles  H.  Innes,  direc- 

SUjp  Albany 
ulruat  Cmnpattg 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE  And  serve  o4ccounis 
Are  solicited  And  interest  pAid 
on  dAily  belAnces . <DesignAted 
depository  for  reserve  of  &fe*w 
York  StAte  Anks  And  Trust 
CompAnies  : : : : • • • 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $725,000 
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The  Union  Trust  CompanyofPittsbur6h 

TS  the  strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
A States.  Its  surplus  exceeds  its  capital  18  times. 
These  wonderful  results  are  due  to  the  able  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  and  directors,  and  the  widespread 
confidence  it  has  gained  throughout  the  entire  country. 

OFFICERS 

HBNRY  C.  McBLDOWNEY.  President.  SCOTT  HAYES.  Treasurer 
ANDREW  W.  MELLON.  Vice  President.  JOHN  A.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

JAMBS  M.SCHOONMAKBR,  Vice  Pres.  WILLIAM  1.  BERRYMAN,  Trust  Officer 

DIRECTORS 

Edmund  C.  Converse  James  H Lockhart  H.  C.  McEldowncy 
J.  Marshall  Lockhart  David  E.  Park 


John  B.  Finley 
Henry  C.  Fownes 
William  N.  Frew 
Henry  C.  Frick 
Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Jr. 
Philander  C.  Knox 


Thomas  Lynch 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Richard  B.  Mellon 
Thomas  Morrison 


Henry  Phipps 
Henry  R.  Rea 
William  B.  Schiller 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
George  E.  Shaw 


sTr'pt'ui  Twenty  Nine  Million  Dollars 


jiffrankltn  Natumal  lank 


Capital  J.  R.  MCALLISTER 

$1,000,000  £ 

Surplus  and 
Undivided  Profits 

rwioiyii  UA.  WBp  l. 

$2,822,000  j 

Invites  the  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations,  Mercantile 
Firms  and  Individuals 

Traveler*’  Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Credits  Issued. 

Foreign  Exchange  in  all  Its  Branches. 
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President 

j.  r.  McAllister 

Vice-President 
J.  A.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Cashier. 

E.  P.  PASSMORE 
Assistant  Cashier 
L.  H.  SHRIGLEY. 
Assistant  Cashier 
J.  WILLIAM  HARDT 

Foreign  Ex.  Dept. 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT 


Manager 


DIRECTORS 


.1.  HAMPTON  BARNES 

SAMUEL  T.  BODINK  HENRY  TATNALL 

JAMES  C.  BROOKS  CHARLTON  YARNALL 

THOMAS  DE  WITT  CUYLER  PERCY'  C.  MADEIRA 


GEORGE  H.  FRAZIER 
WILLIAM  F.  HARRITY 
EDWARD  B.  SMITH 


ELLIS  P.  PAS8MORE 
J.  A.  HARRIS,  Jr. 


FREDERICK  L.  BAILY 
EFFINGHAM  B.  MORRIS 
EDWARD  T.  8TOTE8BURY 
HENRY  C.  FRICK 
JOHN  B.  THAYER 
MORRIS  L.  CLOTHIER 


J.  RUTHERFORD  MCALLISTER  C.  8.  W.  PACKARD 
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Mellon  National  Bank 

PITTSBURGH 

Direct,  personal  service  is  given  each  customer  of 
this  bank.  The  service  is  so  flexible  that  it 
can  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  smallest  coun- 
try bank  or  the  greatest  metropolitan  financial 
institution. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT 

Capital  and  Surplus  $7,300,000 


Organized  as  a patriotic  duty 

Continued  in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  stockholders 
and  the  community 

Conducted  in  accord  with  high  standards  of  stewardship 
„ THE 

First  National  Bank 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


J.  TATNALL  LEA. 


WM.  A.  LAW. 

1st  Vice-President. 

KENTON  WARNE. 
2d  Vice-President. 


w 


THOMAS  W.  ANDREW. 
Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  JAMES, 
Asst.  Cashier 
FREAS  B SNYDER. 
Asst.  Cashier 
HARRY  J.  HAAS. 
Asst.  Cashier 


Capital  & Surplus,  $3,000,000 
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| SOI’ND  BANKING 


Sound  Banking  Methods 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  conduct  our  business  in  a manner  that 
will  protect  and  insure  every  interest  of  our  customers  and  the 
public. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  kind  of  banking  service, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  us  your  Buffalo  business. 

]~WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT  J 


BANK  OF  BUFFALO 


BUFFALO 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,000,000 

ELLIOTT  C.  MoDOUCAL,  President 
LAURENCE  D.  RUMSEY,  Vlce-Pren’t 


, N.  Y. 

Total  Resources  Over  $10,000,000 

JOHN  L.  DANIELS,  Cashier 
RALPH  CROY,  Asst.  Cashier 


tor  of  the  Boston  & Alta  Copper  Company, 
Northwestern  Metals  Company;  William  H. 
Hill,  director  of  the  Boston  Insurance 
Company,  First  National  Bank,  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  Foster’s  Wharf  Com- 
pany, International  Trust  Company,  Massa- 
chusetts Bonding  & Insurance  Company, 
Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Old 
Colony  Insurance  Company,  Rand,  Avery 
Supply  Company;  Isaac  H.  Locke,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Isaac  Locke  & Company, 
director  of  the  McDonald,  Weber  Company, 
president  and  director  of  Sulpho-Napthol 
Company. 


Bankers  Have  Outing. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  bankers  from 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,"  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  members  of  the 
Northern  Bankers’  Association,  gathered  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  on  July  9 for  the  an- 
nual outing  of  the  association.  At  a banquet 
at  night  the  guests  and  speakers  included: 
F.  A.  Crandall,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Chicago;  George  D. 
McCausland,  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  Professor 
O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  of  Harvard. 


National  Bank  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  McDowell,  the  prominent  knit 
goods  manufacturer,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.  He  succeeds  the  late  Thomas  Breslin. 
Mr.  McDowell  entered  the  bank  as  a clerk 
and  worked  himself  up  through  the  various 
departments  until  his  present  promotion. 
He  is  also  first  vice-president  of  the  Cohoes 
Savings  Institution. 


City  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  D.  Utendorfer,  formerly  cashier  of  the 
Minnesota  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 


has  assumed  his  duties  as  assistant  cashier 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Omaha.  Wal- 
ter H.  Rhodes  retired  from  the  bank  in 
June. 

The  City  Savings  Bank  was  converted 
into  a national  bank  about  two  years  ago, 
since  which  time  deposits  have  increased 
to  $2,250,000  with  about  2,000  commercial 
accounts  and  over  8,000  savings  accounts. 

The  directors  of  the  City  National  Bank 
and  a few  of  their  friends  organized  a 
company  and  built  the  first  skyscraper  for 
Omaha,  naming  it  the  City  National  Bank 
Building.  The  bank  moved  into  these 
new  quarters  last  November.  It  is  capi- 
talized at  $500,000. 


Massachusetts  Bankers’  Association  Con- 
vention. 

At  the  annual  summer  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers’  Association,  held 
June  20  and  21  at  the  New  Ocean  House, 
Swa  pscott.  Mass.,  E.  Elmer  Foye,  vice- 
president  Old  CV  ./  Trust  Company  of 
Boston,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year.  Frank  A. 
Drury,  president  Merchant  Nati^al  Bank 
of  Worcester  was  elected  vice-!  sident; 


RUDOLPH  GUENTHER 

Financial  Advertising 

115  Broadway  'Phone  490  Cortland! 

Efficient  Publicity  Service  for  finan- 
cial firms  of  highest  character.  We 
would  be  pi  eased  to  consult  with  you. 
Advertisers  Pocket  Guide  on  request . 
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E.  Flaier  Foye 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OLD  COLONY  TRUST  COMPANY. 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  MASS.  BANKERS* 
ASSOCIATION 


Frank  A.  Drury 

PRESIDENT  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK,  WOR- 
CESTER. ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT  MASS. 
BANKERS*  ASSOCIATION 


Frederic  C.  Nichols 

TREASURER  FITCHBURG  SAVINGS  BANK.  RE- 
FLECTED TREASURER  OF  31  ASS.  BANKERS' 


George  W.  Hyde 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
BOSTON.  SECRETARY  MASS.  BANKERS* 
ASSOCIATION 
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ASSOCIATION 


OF  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  BANK  ACCOUNTING 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 


Frederic  C.  Nichols,  treasurer  Fitchburg 
Savings  Bank,  Fitchburg,  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  George  W.  Hyde,  assistant 
cashier  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  association. 
Hon.  John  \\\  Weeks  was  the  honor  speak- 
er at  the  annual  banquet.  Congressman 
Weeks  spoke  interestingly  and  intimately  of 
the  currency  problems  that  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  has  been  working  on 
for  the  past  three  years. 


First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Colo. 

• Five  new  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  been  elected. 
Tbev  are,  W.  N.  W.  Blaynev.  Denver;  A. 
B.  Field,  Sr.,  Denver;  W.  P.  McPhee,  Den- 
ver; J.  K.  Mullen,  Denver;  and  M.  D. 
Thatcher,  Pueblo. 

Mr.  Thatcher  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Pueblo  and  of  the  Capitol 
National  Bank  of  Denver.  Another  name 
may  vet  be  added  to  bring  tlie  total  direc- 
torate up  to  fifteen.  The  following  direc- 
tors were  elected  a month  ago: 

A.  V.  Hunter,  Thomas  Keely,  F red  G. 
Moffat,  Charles  M.  MacNeil,  Gerald  Hughes, 
J.  A.  Haves,  Charles  Hayden,  Charles 
Haughwout  and  Joseph  C.  Houston.  Pueblo, 
Leadville  and  Colorado  Springs  are  repre- 
sented on  the  directorate. 


Old  Minneapolis  Bank  Enlarges  Capital. 

The  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank,  of 
Minneapolis,  has  arranged  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  and 
its  surplus  from  $100,000  to  $-250,000.  lhe 
change  will  become  effective  September  1, 
on  the  forty-first  anniversary  of  the  bank. 
Stock  will  be  sold  to  stockholders  at  par. 
The  present  quotation  of  the  stock  is  $250. 

The  hank  was  organized  in  1870,  and  had 
deposits  of  $5,098,941.78  at  the  time  of  the 
last  call.  It  is  tin*  only  savings  bank  in  the 
city  that  does  a commercial  business,  having 


been  formed  before  the  State  law,  limiting 
the  operations  of  savings  banks,  was  passed. 
The  institution  is  highly  regarded  in  Min- 
neapolis, as  sound  and  conservative  in  every 
respect.  It  maintains  its  saving  and  com- 
mercial departments  separately,  and  is  in 
all  respects  both  a commercial  and  a sav- 
ings bank.  W.  H.  Lee  is  president,  and  W. 
F.  McLane,  cashier.  Mr.  Lee  has  been 
associated  with  the  institution  for  many 
years,  and  Mr.  McLane  has  had  extended 
experience  with  several  of  the  larger  na- 
tional banks  of  the  city,  before  coming  with 
the  Hennepin  County. 
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National  Bank 
of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  ....  $1,200,000.00 

Surplus  ....  600,000.00 

Deposits  OVER  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

WM.  M.  HABLISTON,  President 
JOHN  SKELTON  WILLIAMS.  Vice-Prea. 
WILLIAM  T.  HEED,  Vlce-Prea. 

W.  MEADE  ADDISON,  Caahler 
O.  S.  MORTON.  Asst.  Caahler 
JOHN  TYLER.  Aaat.  Caahler 
W.  H.  SLAUGHTER.  Aaat.  Caahler 
JAMES  M.  BALL,  Aaat.  Caahler 

Accounta  of  Banks.  Bankera.  Corporations. 
Firms  and  Individuals  solicited  on  favorable 
terms.  Correspondence  invited. 

LARGEST  CAPITAL 
of  Any  Bank  in  Virginia 
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Users  of  Sealing  Wax  all  Appreciate 
The  Fine  Quality  of 


VVE  Make  Wax  for 
every  purpose  and 
have  studied  to  pro- 
duce a wax  fitted  for 
a particular  need. 
Many  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of 
Sealing  Wax  has  en- 
abled us  to  offer  a 
product  suited  to 
the  most  discrimi- 
nating user. 

We  pay  Particular 
Attention  to  the 
COLOR,  FLOWand 
ADHESIVENESS 
of  our  Sealing  Wax. 
Ask  your  Dealer  or 
let  us  know  your 
requirements  and 
the  nature  of  your 
business  and  we  will 
Forward  a Sample 
Stick  on  receipt  of 
Four  cents. 

Apply  to  our 

Nearest  Office 


M/IM/1&0W&. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1(X>7  Chestnut  Street 


BOSTON 

26  Franklin  Street 


NEW  YORK 

John  Street  and  15  W.  27th  Street 


CHICAGO 

62  Hast  Randolph  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 

413  North  Fourth  Street 
t;  CITIK8 


W.  II.  I.EE,  President 

D.  R.  FRANCIS  Vire-Preftident  E.  B.  CLARE- A VERY,  AMhintant  Cashier 

A.  L.  SHAPLEIHH,  Vice-President  J.  P.  BERG*,  Assistant  Cashier 

44EO.  E.  HOFFMAN,  Cashier  I).  A.  PHILLIPS  Assistant  Cashier 

The  Merchants-Ladede  National  Bank 


OF  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital $1,700,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $1,850,000.00 

A COMMERCIAL  BANK 


Interviews  and  Correspondence  Invited 


JOSEPH  R.  BARROLL, 
Butler  Brothers 
J.  S.  BE  MIS, 

Treasurer  Bern  is  Bro.  Ba#  Co. 
G.  A.  von  BRECHT. 
President  The  Brecht  Co. 
CHAS.  ('LARK, 

CHAS.  A.  COX. 
President  Cox  and  Gordon 
. Packing  Co. 

S.  S.  DE  LANO, 
Treasurer  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co. 

D.  R.  FRANCIS. 
Francis,  Bros.  A Co. 

O.  L.  GARRISON, 

Pres.  Big  Muddy  Coal  A Iron  Co. 


DIRECTOR* 

ELIAS  S.  GATCH. 
President  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co. 

C.  F.  GAUSS, 

Pres.  Gauss- Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

CECIL  D.  GREGG, 
President  Evens-Howanl  Fire 
Briok  Co. 

PreaC.  D. Gregg  Tea  A Coffee  Co. 
S.  E.  HOFFMAN, 

E.  R.  HOYT, 
President  Hoyt  Metal  Co. 

W.  H.  LEE. 

President 

B.  McKEEN, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Vandalia  R.  R.  Co. 


C.  \V.  MANSUR 
Secretary  Jolui  Deere  Plow  Co. 
JOHN  J.  O’FALLON, 

O.  H.  PECKHAM, 
President  National  Candy  Co. 
DAVID  kANKEN, 

C.  R.  SCUDDER, 
Vice-President  Sam'l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  SHAPLE1GH, 
Treasurer  Korvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware  Co. 

J.  J.  WERTHEIMER, 
President  Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe  Co. 

C.  W.  WHITELAW, 

Prea  Polar  Wave  Ice  A Fuel  Co. 


Designs  Immense  Steel  Vault. 

Frederick  S.  Holmes,  bank  vault  engineer, 
of  2 Rector  street.  New  York  City,  has 
been  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  new  security  vault  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  heaviest 
and  most  expensive  vaults  ever  constructed. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  also  engineering  the  vaults 
for  the  new  Bankers  Trust  building,  the 
new  Mutual  Bank  building  on  Thirty-third 
street.  New  York,  Essex  County  National 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Second  National  of  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  National  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company  of 
Boston.  The  recently  completed  safe  de- 
posit and  security  vaults  for  the  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  of  Providence,  were  also 
designed  by  him. 


Merger  of  New  York  Truet  Companies 
Ratified. 

Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  voted  to  merge  the 
Mercantile  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
any.  This  makes  the  Bankers  Trust  the 
iggest  corporation  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  with  deposits  aggregating  about 
$160,000,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment the  stockholders  of  the  Mercantile 


will  receive  a cash  dividend  of  $50  a share 
on  their  stock,  and  will  receive  in  return 
for  each  share  a share  of  Bankers  Trust 
stock.  The  directors  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  have  already  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  and  the  proposition  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  stockholders  of 
both  companies. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  Bankers* 
Trust  Company  building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau 
streets  the  business  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  will  continue  to  be  conducted  at 
its  present  offices  and  under  its  present 
management. 

The  control  of  the  Mercantile  was  ac- 
complished through  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  which  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  held  in  it  up  to  about  a month 
ago.  This  stock  amounted  to  12,941  shares. 


BANK  PICTURES 

Large  portraits  of  past  officers,  etc., 
made  from  any  good  photograph.  Splen- 
did for  directors'  room  or  bank  offices. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Oliver  Llpplncott,  Photographer  of  Men 
Singer  Bldg..  149  B’way,  New  York 
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West  Virginia  Bankers’  Convention. 

The  West  Virginia  Bankers’  Association 
held  their  eighteenth  annual  convention  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  July  10  to  12.  En- 
dorsement was  given  to  the  Aldrich  plan 
with  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  Cur- 
rency Commission  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association.  In  this  connection  the  bankers 
listened  to  an  address  on  the  plan  bv  Sen- 
ator Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio.  Charles 
E.  Hogg,  IX.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
I. aw  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  also 
addressed  the  convention. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  W.  Wylie  Beall,  president 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Wellsburg; 
vice-president,  Mason  Matthews,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Lewisburg;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Hill,  cashier  of  the 
City  National  of  Charleston.  The  retiring 
president,  James  B.  Onev,  was  elected  vice- 
president  for  West  Virginia  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  .Association.  An  elaborate 
banquet  closed  the  convention. 


Changes  in  Pittsburgh  Banks. 

Two  interesting  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  personnel  of  as  many  Pittsburgh 


institutions.  S.  Clarke  Reed,  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Peoples  National  Bank,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Garland  Corporation.  Mr.  Reed 
entered  the  Peoples  National  in  1898  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  next  year  left  to  enter 
Princeton,  but  maintained  his  connection 
with  the  bank  during  vacations,  and  on 
graduating  in  1902  again  entered  its  ser- 
vice and  in  1904  was  appointed  assistant 
cashier,  which  position  he  has  since  filled. 

The  other  change  was  "the  resignation  of 
Alexander  Murdoch  as  assistant  cashier  of 
the  First  National  to  accept  a responsible 
position  with  the  American  Water  Works 
and  Guarantee  Company.  He  assumes  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  immediately. 


Former  U.  S.  Senator  a Bank  Director. 

Former  United  States  Senator  Frank  P. 
Flint,  who  for  many  years  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  and  who  withdrew 
because  his  duties  in  the  United  States 
Senate  might  have  seemed  to  interfere  with 
his  acting  in  both  capacities,  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  a director  of  the 
First  National  to  fill  the  position  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Walter  J. 
Trask. 


|"C'  intelligent 
handling  of 
terns  and  low  rates 
ppeal  to  you  send 
is  your  BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Capital  ....  $300,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  - 375,000.00 

Deposits  ...  5,500,000.00 


A.  D.  BISS  ELL,  President 

C.  R.  HUNTLEY.  Vice-President 
E.  J.  NEW  EL  Li  Cashier 

HOWARD  BISSELL.  Asst.  Cashier 
C.  O.  FEIL,  Aest  Cashier 


Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank. 

Herbert  Fleishhacker  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Anglo  & London  Paris  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  been 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  bank, 
and  succeeds  Sigmund  Greenebaum,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  London,  Paris 
and  American  Bank,  which  merged  with 
the  Anglo-California  Bank  a couple  of 
years  ago,  and  the  new  organization 
nationalized. 

Although  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Fleishhacker  is  a most  successful 
young  business  man.  With  his  brother, 
Mortimer,  he  was  in  control  of  two  big 
electric  projects  in  the  West,  and  lately 
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BANK  ARCHITECTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 

Architects  Bank  Buildings  Any  Size 

Banks  contemplating  building  should  consult  us.  We  are 

architects  and  engineers  on  bank  buUdings,  vaults,  equip- 
ment for  banking  rooms,  having  competent  men  at  the 
head  of  each  department,  each  a specialist  in  his  line, 
thus  completing  a bank  building  along  the  most  Improved 
methods  and  constantly  considering  the  interests  of  our 
clients  to  such  an  extent  that  we  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  most  economical  cost. 

HANDLE  WORK  ANYWHERE 

31  East  27th  St.,  New  York 


sold  them  at  a hip  profit,  W.  B.  Hammoml 
and  associates  having  acquired  one  of  the 
properties  and  Edwin  Hawley  and  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  the  other. 

The  Anglo  & London  Paris  National  has 
deposits  aggregating  $25,131.24-6,  and  re- 
sources aggregating  $31,560,916. 


Lumberman’s  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  enlarged  capital  of  $1,000,000  of  the 
Lumberman's  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
Oregon — increased  from  $500,000 — went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  conversion  of  the  institution  to  the  na- 
tional system.  E.  G.  Crawford,  a director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  bank  since  the  first  of  the  year,  has 
been  made  a vice-president.  He  will  re- 
lieve the  senior  vice-president  and  active 
manager,  John  A.  Keating,  of  some  of  the 
details  in  the  management. 


Mr.  Edward  Buder. 

Edward  Buder,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis  forty-eight  years  ago, 
and  his  whole  life  up  to  this  point  has  been 
spent  there.  He  started  in  business  as  an 
office  boy  for  a prominent  law'  firm  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  later  was  em- 
ployed by  a mercantile  firm.  Starting  as  a 
messenger  in  the  Mechanics  Bank,  he  ad- 


ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  BANK 

Providence,*  R.  I. 

Send  Us  Your  Rhode  Island  Collections 


vaneed  by  stages  to  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier. 

In  1902  Mr.  Buder  resigned  his  position 
with  the  then  Mechanics  National  and  or- 
ganized the  American  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he  served  as 
secretary.  This  company  w'as  absorbed  by 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  in  1904  and 


Edward  Buder 

TREASURER  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  AND 
CASHIER  MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK 
OU  ST.  LOUIS 
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MAP  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  20,000  QUARANTEED  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  66th  ANNIVERSARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE. 


Sixty-Fifth  Anniversary  Number 

OF  THE 

Bankers  Magazine 


THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will  shortly  issue  a 
special  number  to  commemorate  the  sixty  - fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine  in  Balti- 
more in  1846. 

In  this  day  of  short-lived  publications,  we  believe  that 
a record  of  sixty-five  years  of  steady  growth  on  the  part 
of  a magazine  is  an  achievement  well  worth  marking 
in  a special  way. 

While  our  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  Number,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  excellent  regular  features  of  the 
magazine,  will  contain  several  strong  and  interesting 
special  articles,  it  will  not  be  overloaded  as  special 
issues  so  often  are. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  anniversary 
number  will  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States  to  what  the  magazine  is  doing  (1) 
for  sound  currency,  sound  banking  and  sound  finance  ; 
(2)  and  in  pointing  out  to  banks  ways  for  insuring 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  management  and 
in  adding  to  their  business  and  profits. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  place  a copy  of  the  Sixty - 
fifth  Anniversary  Number  in  the  hands  of  every  banker 
in  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  distribution  of  the  20,000  guaranteed  circulation  of 
this  number  is  shown  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Bankers  Publishing  Company,  253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Buder  was  made  assistant  treasurer. 
In  1907  lie  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Mercantile,  which  position  he  holds  to-day. 
He  is  also  cashier  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  known  bankers  of  his  age  in  the  great 
Southwest. 


Employes’  Savings  Association. 

Employes  of  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  and  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago  have  organized  a savings  associ- 
ation through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Jessamine 
G.  Hon  gland,  manager  of  the  women’s  de- 
partment of  the  latter  bank.  Among  other 
special  features  of  the  association's  by-laws 
there  is  a provision  for  a death  benefit  to 
which  the  bank  contributes  a substantial 
amount  in  addition.  This  unique  organiza- 
tion combines  the  benefits  derived  from  sav- 
ing and  fraternal  insurance,  affording  also 
the  advantage  of  short-time  loans  to  its 
memliers. 

The  officers  and  directors  are  as  follows: 
Harry  M.  Grut,  president;  Albert  Mar- 
tin, vice-president;  F.  C.  Venables,  treas- 
urer; Clmlmer  L.  Powell,  financial  secretary. 
TWrectors:  Dan  Norman,  R.  G.  Danielson, 
A.  K.  Parker,  Win.  W.  Holmes,  Harry  L. 
McGregor,  Wm.  W.  Hurley. 


Growth  of  United  States  Trust  Company 
of  New  York. 

The  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  closed  its  semi-annual  period  of  busi- 
ness with  $(>9,98  1,848  deposits  in  trust,  $8(>,- 
81 7,?  17  aggregate  resources  and  $13,800,279 
to  the  credit  of  its  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  on  July  1.  The  July  1 dividend 
of  $.700,000  was  charged  to  profit  and  loss 
and  not  included  in  the  statement.  The 
company  was  chartered  in  1853  and  is  one 
of  the  city's  representative  trust  companies. 
The  executive  staff  is  Edward  W.  Sheldon, 
president;  William  M.  Kingsley,  vice- 


president; Henry  E.  Ahern,  secretary;  Wil- 
fred J.  Worcester,  assistant  secretary; 
Charles  A.  Edwards,  second  assistant  sec- 
retary. John  A.  Stewart  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 


Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  With  J.  S.  Bache 
& Co. 

Lawrence  I..  Gillespie,  vice-president  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
will  resign  after  a brief  vacation  to  be- 
come a partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  J.  S. 
Bache  & Co.  Mr.  Gillespie  has  been  active 
in  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  be- 
ing a member  of  its  Executive  Council,  and 
in  the  Trust  Company  Section,  having  suc- 
cessively served  as  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  first  vice-president, 
which  office  he  now  holds. 

Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois, 
Chicago. 

William  R Dawes,  cashier  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  a vice-president  of  the  in- 
stitution. He  will  hold  the  dual  office  of 
vice-president  and  cashier.  The  earnings 
of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  arc  reported  as  $324,820  on  its 
$2,000,000  capital.  During  the  twelve 
months  the  deposits  increased  from  $18,- 
331,9(4  to  $21,7(4,989. 


Changes  in  Memphis  Banks. 

M.  S.  Buckingham  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  State  National  Bank  and  of  the 
United  States  Trust  & Savings  Bank  of 
Memphis,  lias  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  both  institutions. 
George  R.  James  has  been  made  president 
of  the  respective  hanks.  The  full  manage- 
ment of  the  State  National  now  consists 
of  M.  S.  Buckingham,  chairman  of  the 
board;  George  R.  James,  president;  Cyrus 
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Garnsiy,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Orgill,  vice- 
presidents;  M.  G.  Buckingham,  cashier,  and 
It.  T.  Crenshaw,  assistant  cashier.  In  the 
United  States  Trust  & Savings  Bank  Chair- 
man M.  S.  Buckingham  and  President 
Janies  are  associated  with  W.  H.  Wood  and 
M.  G.  Buckingham,  vice-presidents,  and  W. 
X.  Stephenson,  cashier. 


New  England  Trust  Company  of  Boston. 

George  Wigglosworth  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  New  England  Trust 


member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  Interest 
in  Mr.  Rosendale's  candidacy  is  based  upon 
something  more  than  his  charming  person- 
ality, for  the  reason  that  he  stands  for 
systematic  education  as  opposed  to  the 
loose  lecture  methods  wiiich  have  prevailed 
in  past  years  and  are  still  advocated  in 
some  chapters.  There  promises  to  be  on 
interesting  three-cornered  fight  at  the  In- 
stitute convention  in  Rochester  September 
7,  8,  and  9,  and  while  Mr.  Rosendale’s 
friends  are  confident  of  victory  they  realize 
that  no  walkaway  awaits  them. 


Wm.  M.  Rosen  dale 

ASST.  CASHIER  MARKET  AND  FULTON  NATIONAL  OF  NEW  YORK 


Co.  of  Boston.  Tbeophilus  Parsons  afid 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs  have  been  added  to  the 
hoard  of  directors. 

Rosendale,  Candidate  of  New  York  Chap- 
ter A.  I.  B.,  for  Place  on  Executive 
Committee. 

William  M.  Rosendale,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Market  & Fulton  National  Bank,  is 
the  candidate  of  New  York  Chapter  for 


Organize  New  Trust  Company  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

An  organization,  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Trust  Co.,  is  to  be  established  at 
Houston.  Officers  for  the  proposed  insti- 
tution were  chosen  at  a meeting  on  June  29, 
the  management  selected  being  as  follows; 
Monta  J.  Moore,  president;  John  H.  Kirby, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Brown,  J.  I).  Hefley  and  M.  P. 
Geisleman,  vice-presidents;  A.  R.  Sheffer, 
secretary,  and  M.  B.  Sligh,  treasurer.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  start  with  a capi- 
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The  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange 

BY  FRANKLIN  ESCHER 

A BOOK  FROM  WHICH  THE  MAN  WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  CAN  POST  HIMSELF 


A short,  practical  treatise  on  foreign  exchange  designed  to  supply  the  need  for  a 
book  from  which  a working  knowledge  of  Foreign  Exchange  can  readily  be  obtained. 
Carefully  avoiding  technicalities  and  confusing  terms,  the  author  explains  his  subject 
in  language  so  simple  and  plain  that  it  can  be  understood  by  everybody. 

Why  exchange  rises  and  falls  as  it  does,  what  can  be  read  from  its  movements 
and  how  merchants  and  bankers  take  advantage  of  them,  the  effect  that  these  move- 
ments exert  on  the  other  markets— these  and  like  questions  are  taken  up  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  The  second  part  describes  intimately  the  practical  operation  of 
exchange  and  the  exchange  markets,  and  contains  special  chapters  on  arbitrage,  in- 
ternational trading  In  securities,  the  financing  of  export  and  Imports,  gold  shipments, 
and  other  important  phases  of  the  subject 

The  happy  combination  of  a thorough,  practical  training  in  foreign  exchange  and 
long  experience  in  lecturing  on  the  subject  at  New  York  University,  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  author  to  plan  and  write  his  book  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  of  a 
great  value  both  to  the  practical  business  man  and  the  student 
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A NOTABLE  BOOK 

The  Economic  Causes  of 
Great  Fortunes 

By  ANNA  YOUNGMAN 


This  is  a thorough  study  of  this  important  subject.  Miss  Young- 
man,  who  is  connected  with  the  department  of  economics  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  given  her  subject  careful  study  and  cloee 
research.  Her  book  will  be  read  with  Interest  and  profit  by  all 
students  of  economic  subjects. 

The  New  York  “Times”  said  editorially:  “There  is  noth- 
ing feminine  about  this  book.  Dr.  Youngman  may  take 
her  seat  beside  Ida  Tarbell,  who  knows  how  to  impress 
herself  upon  her  times  even  without  voting.** 

“The  Nation**,  May  1$,  1910,  said:  “Marked  by  intellectu- 
al balance  In  discussion  and  judicial  care  In  the  state- 
ment of  facts.*' 

The  book  is  issued  in  attractive  and  readable  form,  making  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  bound  In  red  cloth,  with  title  in  gold.  The 
price  Is  $1.60  net. 
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tal  of  $500,000,  but  a resolution  has  been 
adopted  under  which  the  amount  is  to  be 
increased  to  $1,000,000.  The  company  has 
secured  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Tinker  Bank  & Trust  Co.  and  expects 
to  begin  business  during  the  current  month. 


Oklahoma  Banks  Merged. 

It  is  announced  that  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Oklahoma  National  Bank  of  Tulsa. 
The  business  of  the  two  institutions  will  be 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  First 
National,  with  Grant  R.  McCullough  head 
of  the  Oklahoma  National,  as  president. 
The  latter  bank  changed  to  the  national 
system  from  the  Bank  of  Oklahoma  several 
months  ago. 


J.  G.  White  & Company,  Ltd. 

The  annual  report  of  J.  G.  White  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  company’s  twelfth  ordinary 
general  meeting  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  J.  G. 
White,  shows  the  phenomenal  success  of  an 
engineering  firm  of  American  origin, 
though  operating  entirely  as  a British  com- 
pany. The  Ftaglish  company  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  successful  operations  of  J. 
G.  White  & Company,  Incorporated,  of  New 
York  in  foreign  territory.  Organized  in 
1900,  the  English  company  was  equipped  to 
undertake  the  largest  problems  in  the  field 
of  consulting,  designing  and  supervising 
engineering  and  construction  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  public  service  properties  and 
participation  in  financing  such  properties. 

The  English  company  has  this  year  de- 
clared a total  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  on 
its  preferred  stock  and  62  per  cent,  on  its 
common  stock,  after  which  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  year  have  been  sufficient  to 
write  off  the  balance  of  “Purchase  of  Busi- 
ness” Account  and  increase  the  special  re- 
serve and  surplus  account  to  an  amount 
equaling  the  total  dividends  paid.  This  has 


been  done  after  making  ample  provision 
for  contingencies  and  without  writing  up 
the  value  of  securities  owned.  Some  of  these 
securities  have  increased  materially  during 
the  year,  so  that  even  greater  profits  were 
actually  made,  although  not  realized,  and, 
consequently,  not  considered  as  earned.  The 
market  value  of  the  ordinary  shares,  par 
value  £1,  has  increased  from  £1  6s  in  1906 
to  £7  4s  in  1911. 
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Capital  - $6,000,000 
Surplus  - $6,000,000 


Depository  of  the 
United  States,  State 
and  Gty  of  New  York 


The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  President. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  Vice-President 


WALTER  F.  ALBERTSEN.  Vlce-Pres. 
JOSEPH  S.  HOUSE.  Csshler. 


NICHOLA8  F.  PALMER,  Vice-President.  ROBERT  U.  GRAFF,  Asst.  Cashier. 
FREDERIC  W.  ALLEN.  Vice-President  JOHN  ROBINSON,  Asst.  Cashier. 

FRANK  O.  ROE,  Vice-President.  CHARLES  E.  MILLER.  Asst.  Cashier. 


Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank 
of  New  York. 

According  to  its  statement  of  July  1,  the 
Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank  of 
New  York  has  built  up  total  deposits  of 
$27,129,312,  a surplus  of  $6,000,000  and 
now  has  total  resources  of  $36,205,599.  On 
the  same  date  the  hank  paid  its  one  hun- 
dred and  tenth  dividend,  amounting  to 
$180,000. 


resources  to  over  $10,000,000,  its  capital  and 
surplus  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  and 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association.  The  company 
commenced  business  during  the  panic  year, 
and  has  been  doing  well  since  its  inception. 
May  22,  1907.  Besides  the  regular  divi- 
dends for  the  year  1910,  the  institution  paid 
stockholders  an  extra  two  per  cent,  divi- 
dend. Samuel  S.  Conover  is  president. 


Record  Growth  of  the  Fidelity  Tru«t 
Company  of  New  York. 

During  the  six  months  ending  July  1 the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  corner  of  Cham- 
bers street  and  West  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  increased  its*  deposits  to  $7,880,305,  its 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Fifth  Avenue  Building 

Corner  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-Third  Street 

NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  SURPLUS 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000 

OFFICER8 
RUEL  W.  POOR.  President 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM  L.  DOUGLASS.  Cashier 
ARTHUR  W.  SNOW.  Asst.  Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James  MrCntrheon  Samuel  Adams 
Charles  T.  Wills  William  H.  Oelnhenea 
Ruel  W.  Poor  Morjran  J.  O'Brien 

Thomas  D.  Adams 


Mobile  Banks  Consolidated. 

The  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
was  consolidated  on  July  1 with  the  City 
Bank  & Trust  Co.  of  Mobile.  The  Central 
Trust  Co.  was  organized  in  1902  and  had  a 
capital  of  $250,000  and  deposits  of  about 
$660,000;  its  entire  business  is  taken  over, 
its  discontinuance,  it  is  stated,  being  due 
to  the  desire  of  its  officers  to  retire  from 
the  banking  field.  The  City  Bank  & Trust 
Co.  was  also  established  in  1902,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  City  National 
Bank.  It  has  a capital  of  $500,000;  its 
surplus  and  profits  exceed  $500,000,  and  its 
deposits  prior  to  the  consolidation  just  an- 
nounced were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,- 
400,000.  E.  J.  Buck  is  president  of  the  City 
Bank  & Trust  Co.  and  George  A.  Tonsmeira 
is  cashier. 


Boise  City,  Idaho,  Bank  Changes  Name. 

The  management  of  the  Bank  of  Idaho 
at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  has  decided  to  in- 
crease its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000 
and  to  change  its  name  to  the  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  Both  propositions  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  stockholders.  It 
is  stated  that  the  institution  is  unable  with 
its  conversion  to  make  use  of  the  name 
under  which  it  now'  operates  because  of  its 
similarity  to  the  titles  of  other  hanks  of 
the  city.*  H.  B.  Eastman  has  been  chosen 
as  president  of  the  reorganized  bank,  R.  F. 
Buller  having  retired  from  the  presidency. 
The  institution  was  established  in  1908. 
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Banks  contemplating  improvements 
should  consult  us  immediately,  there- 
by avoiding  errors  in  planning. 

We  Plan,  Design  and  Build  Banks 
complete,  including  Interior  Work, 
Decorations  and  Equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  SUGGESTIONS 
giving  us  an  idea  of  what  work  you 
have  in  mind.  This  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation. 


BANKERS  BUILDING  BUREAU,  31  & 33  East  27th  St,  New  York 


Three  Banks  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Com- 
bined. 

The  Crown  City  National  Bank  of  Pasa- 
dena, the  Crown  City  Savings  Bank  and  the 
American  Bank  & Trust  Co.  of  Pasadenu 
have  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  the 
national  hank  takes  over  the  commercial 
business  of  the  other  two  Institutions,  and 
the  American  Bank  & Trust  Co.  will  oper- 
ate the  savings  business. 


Los  Angeles  A.  I.  B.  to  Erect  Own  Build- 
ing. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter  American  Institute 
of  Banking  holds  or,  rathe*,  will  hold  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  chapter 
to  have  built  its  ow’n  exclusive  home. 

Ground  has  already  lieen  broken,  and  it 
is  expected  that  by  the  first  of  October  the 
chapter  will  be  safely  esconced  in  their  new 
quarters.  It  will  be  a three-story  build- 
ing, with  assembly  room,  gymnasium, 
libra  rv,  dormitories,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
It  will  he  erected  at  a cost  of  $40,000,  and 
when  completed  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  The  membership  has  rapidly  in- 


creased in  the  chapter,  and  by  the  time 
the  club  hou*>e  is  finished  it  is  expected  to 
number  600. 


Employes  of  Marine  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo  Entertained  by  President 
Clement. 

One  hundred  employes  and  officers  of 
the  Marine  National  Bank  of  Buffalo  were 
the  guests  July  4 of  President  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  M.  Clement  at  their  summer  home 
in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  The  party  arrived 
on  a special  car  early  in  the  forenoon, 
being  met  at  the  train  by  automobiles,  car- 
riages and  hay  racks,  which  took  them  to 
the  Clement  farm  southwest  of  the  village. 

The  celebration  was  made  the  occasion 
for  presenting  to  Thomas  L.  Jewett  a 
check  for  $>,000,  voted  by  the  bank’s  direc- 
tors in  recognition  of  forty  years  of  faith- 
ful service  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Jewett 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Marine  National 
Bank  in  1871,  when  he  was  one  of  six  em- 
ployes. Mr.  Jew'ett  was  also  remembered 
by  his  fellow-employes,  w'ho  presented  him 
with  a silver  loving  cup  filled  with  orchids 
from  the  greenhouse  of  John  J.  Albright. 
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Foreign  Investors 


Our  continued  prosperity  depends  upon  access 
to  the  world’s  supply  of  capital. 

This  we  cannot  have  unless  the  foreign  investor 
has  confidence  in  our  business  methods  and  the  fair- 
ness of  our  laws  relating  to  railroads  and  industrial 
corporations. 

How  we  may  counteract  the  influences  to  un- 
dermine this  confidence  is  described  in  the  new 
book — 

Confidence,  or  National  Suicide? 

By  Arthur  E.  Stilwell 

(President  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway) 


Other  Feature « of  Interest  are 
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Mr.  Clement  made  the  speech  in  pre- 
senting the  check  to  Mr.  Jewett,  who  re- 
sponded in  a few  heartfelt  words.  Mr. 
Clement  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jewett  had  seen  the  bank’s  resources  in- 
crease from  $1,500,000  to  $33,000,000  and 
had  witnessed  and  had  a part  in  many 
other  changes  during  the  institution’s 
growth. 

The  loving  cup  was  presented  with  a 
speech  by  Percy’  W.  Darby,  manager  of  the 
safe  deposit  department  of  the  bank. 


A program  of  outdoor  sports  made  up 
the  morning  entertainment.  After  lun- 
cheon the  guests  inspected  the  farm,  re- 
turning in  a special  car  to  Buffalo  at  5.11, 
having  had  a thoroughly  enjoyable  day. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

A regrettable  error  crept  into  the  item 
regarding  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  published  in  the  July  Bankers 
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Methods  and  Machinery  o! 

Practical  Banking 

By  CLAUDIUS  fi.  PATTEN 

For  many  years  Cashier  of  the 
State  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  This  Remarkable  Book 
Is  Now  On  Sale 

NO  WRITER  of  the  present  generation  has  presented  so  much 
valuable  Information  on  Practical  Banking  subjects  as  the 
author  of  this  work.  It  is  written  in  an  admirable  style. 

The  book  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  It  has  taken  first 
rank  as  an  authority  on  banking  matters,  and  it  is  also  regarded 
as  a Test-Book  by  bank  clerks,  bank  officers  and  all  others  who 
wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  banking  business. 

A number  of  the  leading  banks  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  other  principal  cities,  as  well  as  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  have  ordered  additional  copies  for  their  clerks 
and  junior  officers. 

The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  actively  connected 
with  a bank— Officers,  Tellers,  Bookkeepers  and  general  Clerks— and 
every  man  should  have  a copy  for  his  own  use. 

No  bank,  be  it  large  or  small,  in  city  or  country  village,  old 
established  or  just  beginning  business,  can  afford  to  be  without 
Patten’s  Practical.  Banking. 

An  OettT*  Volume  of  590  paces,  printed  on  One  paper  and 
substantially  boand  In  Cloth  sides,  with  Buckram  back. 

Price,  carriage  prepaid,  $5.00 

NOTICE — Subscribers  for  The  Bankers’  Magazine  will  receive 
a copy  of  Patten’s  book  at  three  dollars  (53)  by  remitting  eight 
dollars  (55  for  the  Magazine  and  53  for  the  book). 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD  S^EcflALIST 

140  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Plans.  Specifications  and  Superintendence  of  Construction.  15  Years'  Experience 


Magazine.  The  deposits  of  this,  the  largest 
trust  company  in  the  world,  are  $163,000,- 
000,  instead  of  $14,000,000,  as  erroneously 
reported  last  month.  Since  June  7 of  this 
year  the  deposits  have  increased  $18,000,000. 


Connecticut  Bankers’  Association  Con- 
vention. 

Perfect  weather  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bankers,  held  at  the  Griswold,  New 
London,  June  28  and  29. 


Joseph  H.  King 

PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK.  HART- 
FORD. ELECTED  PRESIDENT  CONNECTICUT 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
A.  Spencer,  Jr.,  (leorge  X.  Williams  and  C. 
W.  Gale,  submitted  the  following  names  for 
officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

President— Joseph  H.  King,  president 
American  National  Bank,  Hartford. 

Vice-president — C.  Leslie  Hopkins,  cash- 
ier First  National  Bank,  Norwich. 

Secretary — Charles  E.  Hoyt,  treasurer 
South  Norwalk  Trust  Company. 

Treasurer — Wm.  H.  Reeves,  cashier  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  New  London. 

Executive  committee — O.  H.  Brothwell, 
cashier  First-Bridgeport  National  Bank; 


C.  Leslie  Hopkins 

CASHIER  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  NORWICH. 
ELECTED  VICE-PItESIDNT  CONNECTICUT 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

H.  V.  Whipple,  cashier  Merchant  National 
Bank,  New  Haven;  F.  S.  Chamberlain, 
cashier  New  Britain  National  Bank;  H.  C. 


Charles  E.  Hoyt 

TREASURER  SOUTH  NORWALK  TRUST  COMPANY. 
RE-ELECTED  SECRETARY  CONNECTICUT 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 
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Wm.  H.  Reeves 

CASHIER  NATION AI.  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  NEW 
LONDON.  ELECTED  TREASURER  CONNECTI- 
CUT bankers’  association 


Lathrop,  cashier  Windham  National  Bank, 
Willimantic;  W.  H.  Phelps,  cashier  Hurl- 
burt  National  Bank,  Winsted. 


Death  Calls  Veteran  Banker. 

George  W.  Scott,  aged  78  years,  the  old- 
est banker  in  Stark  county.  Ills.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Wyoming,  Ills.,  June  98,  fol- 
lowing a prolonged  illness.  He  was  senior 
partner  in  the  hank  of  Scott,  Walters  & 
Rakestraw. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
July  91,  1839,  and  soon  afterward  moved 
to  the  old  home  of  the  family  in  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1870  in  partnership  with  the 
late  John  Wrigley  formed  the  banking  firm 
of  Scott  & Wrigley.  Under  his  able  man- 
agement the  bank  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  It  will  continue  under  the 
present  name  and  interests. 


New  Trust  Company  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  First 
Trust  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  stockholders 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lincoln, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  of 
which  $50,000  is  paid  in.  S.  H.  Burnham, 
A.  J.  Sawyer,  Paul  Holm,  H.  S.  Freeman, 
and  F.  M.  Hall  are  the  incorporators.  The 
company  is  organized  under  the  law  of  the 
1011  legislature,  providing  for  the  forma- 
tion of  trust  companies  and  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  word  “trust”  in  the  title  of  any 


concern  not  created  in  accordance  with  this 
statute.  The  first  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
also  owned  by  stockholders  of  the  First 
National  has  amended  its  articles  so  as  to 
drop  the  proscribed  word.  It  is  hereafter 
to  be  known  as  the  First  Savings  Bank. 


Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

This  progressive  trust  company  reports 
resources  of  $111,182,408,  a surplus  of  $15,- 
000,000,  undivided  profits  of  $1,233,046,  and 
deposits  of  $91,549,471.  These  figures  rep- 
resent a marked  improvement  over  the  prior 
statement. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

Canada  Has  a New  Trust  Company. 

The  Prudential  Trust  Company,  of  To- 
ronto, with  a capital  of  $1,500,000,  and 
headed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
business  men  of  Canada  and  England,  have 
secured  suitable  quarters  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  business  and  will  open  for  pat- 
ronage in  the  very  near  future.  Lieut. -Col. 
Jeffrey  H.  Burland,  of  Montreal,  is  to  be 
president;  George  H.  Balfour,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  at 
Quebec;  W.  R.  Allen,  of  Winnipeg,  and 
B.  Halbrown,  of  Montreal,  are  to  be  vice- 
presidents,  and  B.  Halbrown,  general  man- 
ager. The  London  Board  of  Directors, 
which  is  to  be  a special  one,  will  have  the 
right  Hon.  Lord  Furness,  of  Grantley,  for 
its  chairman.  The  Toronto  Board  will  be 
composed  of  representative  business  men 
who  will  be  assisted  in  their  direction  of 
affairs  of  the  company  by  a special  To- 
ronto board  to  be  composed  of  William 
Stone,  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto; 
Col.  James  Mason,  general  manager  of  the 
Home  Bank  of  Canada;  Edmund  Bristol, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  and  a director  of  the  Murray- 
Kay,  limited,  and  W.  J.  Green,  managing 
director  of  the  Canadian  Debenture  Corpo- 
ration. 


Canada’s  Bank  Statement. 

Canada’s  bank  statement  for  the  month 
of  June  shows  total  demand  and  notice  de- 
posits of  $874,672,408,  an  increase  of  four- 
teen and  one-quarter  millions  over  the 
previous  month;  total  liabilities  of  $1,101,- 
875,231,  an  increase  of  30  millions  over 
May;  notes  in  circulation,  $90,202,838,  an 
increase  of  three  millions;  call  and  short 
loans  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  (meaning 
generally  in  the  United  States),  $97,865,400, 
an  increase  of  nine  millions;  current  loans 
9 elsewhere  than  in  Canada,  $33,557,617,  <a 
slight  increase;  current  loans  in  Canada, 
$717,809,386,  an  increase  of  nine  millions; 
total  assets,  $1 ,302,131 ,886,  an  increase  of 
32  millions. 
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Toronto  Bank  to  Raise  Capital  to 

$5,000,000. 

There  is  probably  no  bank  in  Canada 
enjoying  a more  favored  or  reliable  busi- 
ness than  the  Bank  of  Toronto.  This  In- 
stitution, under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Coulson,  who,  associated  with  an 
experienced  staff  of  officials,  has  widened 
its  trade  connections,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  abroad,  and  as  a result  the 
bank  is  compelled  to  provide  for  this 
growth  and  to  place  itself  in  a position  to 
expediently  handle  its  augmenting  busi- 
ness. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  Bank  of 
Toronto  will  increase  its  capital  from  $4,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,  thus  giving  additional 
financial  strength  to  an  already  strong  in- 
stitution. 

The  capital  authorized  is  $10,000,000,  of 
which  amount  $4,000,000  is  subscribed  and 
every  dollar  of  it  paid  up. 


Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

The  directors  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  have  been  forging  ahead  lately. 
They  have  added  $1,000,000  to  the  rest  ac- 
count, and  have  decided  to  issue  40,000 
sharesvof  new  stock,  with  a par  value  of 
$2,000,000  at  180  to  shareholders  on  record 
May  IT. 

A New  Bank. 

The  Banque  Internationale  du  Canada 
will  commence  business  during  the  month 
of  July.  A meeting  of  shareholders  was 
held  recently,  at  which  Mr.  Rodolphe  For- 
get, M.  P.,  was  elected  president  and  Mr. 
Robert  Biekerdike,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 

Of  the  $10,000,000  capital,  France  has 
subscribed  $7,675,000  and  Canada  $2,325,- 
000.  The  first  instalment  is  all  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  $1,950,  which  represents 
that  due  by  five  shareholders. 

The  other  directors  are  Mr.  Chomereau 
I/amotte,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  etc.;  Mr. 


Raoul  Sautter,  Commissioner  of  the  Bank 
of  Paris  and  Pays  Bas,  etc.;  Mr.  George 
Martin,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
President  of  the  Commission  de  Controle 
du  Comptoir  National  d’Escompt  de  Paris, 
etc.;  Mr.  Stanislaus  Badel,  banker,  and 
Hon.  L.  O.  Taillon,  Sir  George  Gameau 
and  J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.  C. 


Banque  d’Hochelaga. 

Col.  C.  Smart  has  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  Briekerdike,  resigned,  as  a 
director  of  the  Banque  d’Hochelaga.  Col. 
Smart  is  president  of  the  National  Securi- 
ties, Ltd.,  and  president  of  the  Smart  Bag 
Co.  and  the  Maritime  Fish  Corporation. 


Dominion  Bank  Report. 

The  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Do- 
minion Bank  has  just  been  issued.  The  net 
profits  for  the  past  six  months  were  at  the 
rate  of  16.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  as 
against  16.25  per  cent,  last  year.  Deposits 
increased  over  $3,000,000  and  total  assets, 
which  are  now  $63,900,000,  show  an  increase 
of  over  $2,700,000. 

In  the  matter  of  reserve  the  bank  main- 
tains an  exceptionally  strong  position,  the 
readily  available  assets  being  $25,907,574, 
against  liabilities  to  the  public  of  $54,254,- 
955,  a ratio  of  about  forty-seven  per  cent. 

The  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bank 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  is  as 

follows: 

Pal.  of  profit  and  loss  account, 

Dec.  31.  1910  $305,067.56 

Profit  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  31,  1911,  after  deducting 
charges  of  management,  etc., 
and  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts  333,080.37 

Total  $638,147.93 

Dividend  3%  paid  April 

1,  1911  $120,000 

Dividend  3 7r  payable  July 
3,  1911  120,000  240,000 

Bal.  of  profit  and  loss  carried 
forward  $398,147.93 
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The  Home  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  Home  Bank  of  Canada  has  a note- 
worthy annual  statement  to  submit  for  its 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1911.  It  has  to 
report  an  increase  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars  in  deposit  accounts,  and  the  other 
features  of  the  report  show  a proportionate 
increase  in  the  amount  of  Home  Bank  bills 
in  circulation  and  in  the  total  assets  of  the 
Home  Bank. 

The  Home  Bank  has  an  historic  associa- 
tion in  Toronto.  Mr.  O’Keefe  stated  at  the 
annual  meeting  that  he  had  known  it  for 
fifty-five  years.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  a junior  clerk  in  the  institution, 
then  called  the  Toronto  Savings  Bank,  and 
he  is  to-day  the  president  of  the  Home 
Bank.  It  is  an  institution  in  which  is  pre- 
served the  methods  of  the  older  school  of 
finance.  The  general  manager.  Colonel 
James  Mason,  was  appointed  to  a position 
of  responsibility  in  the  institution  by  head 
masters  of  a school  of  finance  past  and 
gone  in  Toronto.  As  a young  man  Colonel 
Mason  was  selected  by  Mr.  Eugene  O’Keefe 
and  the  late  Sir  Frank  Smith  to  manage 
their  interests  in  the  institution  which  is 
now  the  Home  Bank.  In  the  past  six  years, 
from  which  time  may  date  bank  expansions 
in  Canada,  the  Home  Bank  has  increased 
its  numl>er  of  shareholders  bv  more  than 
four  times,  its  circulation  by  between  four 
and  five  times,  its  deposits  by  more  than 
twice,  and  its  assets  by  nearly  three  times. 


Before  the  Home  Bank  started  expand- 
ing it  had  only  three  offices — all  in  Toronto 
— now  it  has  seven  offices  in  Toronto  and 
twentv-dix  branches  in  Ontario  and  the 
West.* 

To  the  public  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  Home  Bank’s  report  is  its  increase 
of  two  and  a half  millions  in  deposits  since 
1909,  and  its  list  of  shareholders  has  ad- 
vanced, in  the  same  time,  from  889  to  1,636, 
or  nearly  double. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

How  to  Live  in  the  Couxtry.  By  E.  P. 
Powell.  Outing  Publishing  Company,  New 
York:  Price  $1.75. 

A book  that  tells  how  to  combine  happi- 
ness and  profit  in  country  living,  written  bv 
a man  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  north 
and  south,  and  has  tested  to  the  full  the 
delights  and  opportunities  of  life  near  to 
Nature.  It  is  an  extremely  practical  book 
for  any  man  who  wants  tried  and  proved 
advice  about  lawn,  garden  and  shrubbery, 
and  an  inspiring  exposition  of  country  living 
as  a whole. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Currency  Trust  Conspiracy.  By 
Flavius  J.  Van  Vohris,  M.  D.,  LL.  B. 
Indianapolis,  Ind,:  C.  E.  Pauley  & Co. 
(Price,  $1.60.) 


WITH  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS 


THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

THE  A.  H.  Andrews  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  fine  fixtures 
for  banks  and  public  buildings,  have 
issued  an  interesting  book  containing  illus- 
trations of  their  work  and  a partial  list  of 
banks  and  public  buildings  equipped  by  the 
company. 

The  spirit  of  this  house  seems  to  be  cov- 
ered bv  this  paragraph  from  the  introduc- 
tion o i the  book: 

Time  was  when  the  various  fixtures  and 
decorations  of  the  bank  or  office  interior 
were  obtained  from  a number  of  sources, 
bringing  together  an  incongruous  mass, 
pleasing  to  the  customer  temporarily,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  as  good  as  his  neigh- 
bor’s, but  altogether  inferior  and  unsatis- 
factory when  compared  to  the  results  of 
the  modern  method.  Now',  an  experienced 
artistic  mind  conceives,  arranges,  shapes 
and  colors,  every  visible  item  of  an  office 
interior,  creating  a harmonious  wrhole.  The 
Andrews  designs  have  character  and  Indi- 
viduality. 


PRACTICAL  NOVELTIES 

FLEWALD  & Co.,  of  Nos.  185-191 
• Adams  street,  Chicago,  are  manu- 
facturers of  some  very  practical 
novelties  which  are  being  used  to  advan- 
tage by  many  banks  as  advertising  medi- 
ums. Among  the  articles  are:  The  “Itsoezie” 
Chain  Tax,  corn  scraper  and  holder,  tie 
rack,  suit  hanger  and  collar  and  cuff  but- 
toner.  This  firm  gives  its  idea  of  a good 
advertising  novelty  as  follows: 

One  which  constantly  reminds  the  recipient 
of  you. 

One  w'hich  is  a novelty  that  is  useful. 

One  that  is  welcome. 

One  that  will  not  wear  out. 

One  that  is  constantly  used. 

One  that  denotes  stability. 

One  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  give 
to  any  one— rich  or  poor. 

One  from  which  your  ad.  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

One  which  1b  a convenience. 

One  which  can  conveniently  be  carried  In 
the  pocket. 

One  which  is  good  for  man  or  woman. 
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POLITICS  VS.  BUSINESS 


AGITATION  of  one  kind  and  an- 
**  other  is  indisputably  having  a 
chilling  effect  upon  business.  What- 
ever benefits  may  finally  flow  from  this 
agitation,  it  would  seem  that  the  coun- 
try is  being  treated  to  a pretty  large 
dose  of  reform  remedies  within  a short 
space  of  time. 

The  special  session  of  Congress, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  measure,  went  into 
a wide  consideration  of  the  tariff.  Al- 
though the  reciprocity  measure  is  pop- 
ular, the  country  might  have  waited  for 
it  until  the  regular  session  in  December, 
and  as  a Tariff  Board  had  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
the  present  duties  and  recommending 
necessary  revision,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  special  exigency  for  tariff  legis- 
lation this  summer.  Probably  the  main- 
spring of  what  has  been  done  was  the 
desire  to  manufacture  political  capital 
for  the  campaign  of  next  year. 

As  if  the  tariff  agitation  were  not 
enough,  great  business  enterprises  have 
been  subjected  to  prosecution  and  in- 
vestigation, and  the  history  of  the  1907 
panic  inopportunely  revived. 

The  responsibility  for  agitation 
against  great  business  enterprises  is 
placed  chiefly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
certain  corporations  by  the  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce,”  which  says: 
“If  there  is  popular  and  political 
agitation  hurtful  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  excesses  of  those  who  use  the  power 


of  corporate  organization  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  enrichment.” 

No  doubt  the  misdeeds  of  some  cor- 
porations have  made  convenient  loops 
and  hinges  on  which  to  hang  much  of 
the  agitation  directed  against  great 
business  enterprises,  yet  the  desire  to 
create  political  capital  probably  fur- 
nishes a leading  motive  for  much  of  the 
sensational  “investigation”  that  is  go- 
ing on. 

State  and  Federal  legislative  bodies 
are  largely  composed  of  lawyers — men 
who  after  graduating  from  college  re- 
sort to  law  and  politics  as  their  trade. 
They  lack  practical  business  training, 
and  are  wedded  to  the  theories  and  doc- 
trines of  the  schools.  As  the  nobility 
of  foreign  countries  consider  them- 
selves above  the  sordidness  of  “trade,” 
so  the  average  American  legislator 
scorns  the  ethics  of  practical  business. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  struggle 
to  meet  the  ever-fluctuating  demands  of 
the  markets,  to  keep  the  plant  going,  to 
pay  wages  and  buy  raw  materials.  His 
business  is  not  to  manufacture  goods 
by  skill  and  industry,  but  to  manufac- 
ture a virtuous  people  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. All  utilitarian  projects  for  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  multitude  are  be- 
neath his  notice.  Earning  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  tongue,  he  disdains  all 
devices  necessary  to  carry  on  business 
successfully.  The  making  of  money, 
however  legitimately,  is  to  him  the  sum 
of  human  villainy,  and  something  that 
he  is  sworn  to  thwart.  He  demands 
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that  only  the  legislative  mill  be  kept 
running  full  time  while  the  wheels  of 
industry  are  idle.  Himself  a parasite 
upon  the  body  politic,  producing  noth- 
ing useful,  he  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
all  engaged  in  adding  to  the  country’s 
wealth. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world 
is  the  harrying  of  business  enterprise 
carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
United  States.  Our  banks  must  oper- 
ate under  restrictions  against  which 
European  bankers  stand  aghast;  cor- 
porations are  so  hedged  in  by  State 
and  Federal  laws  that  it  becomes  daily 
more  difficult  to  conform  to  these  re- 
quirements or  even  to  know  what  they 
are;  the  railroads  must  buy  labor  and 
materials  at  what  prices  they  can  but 
may  charge  for  their  services  what  the 
Government  sees  fit. 

Nearly  all  our  business  legislation 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  business 
is  a vast  conspiracy  for  robbing  the 
public,  and  the  lawyer-legislator,  with 
his  college  theories  and  want  of  busi- 
ness training,  keeps  sharp  watch  lest  a 
loophole  be  left.  Every  year  he  adds 
some  fresh  restriction,  telling  business 
men  what  they  may  not  do.  And  the 
process  has  been  going  on  for  a half- 
century  or  more  until  at  last  one  can 
hardly  carry  on  business  of  any  kind 
except  in  violation  of  some  law. 

People  have  different  ways  of  amus- 
ing themselves.  In  this  country  the  fa- 
vorite sport  is  the  governmental  harass- 
ing of  men  of  wealth.  When  a colossal 
corporation  was  fined  heavily  every- 
body roared  with  glee.  Every  possibil- 
ity that  our  great  captains  of  industry 
will  be  criminally  prosecuted  evokes 
shrieks  of  laughter.  To  show  that  a 
man  who  has  been  successful  in  amass- 
ing wealth  is  an  enemy  of  society  will 
confer  immortality  on  anybody  who 
never  earned  an  honest  dollar  in  his 
life. 

This  attitude  of  hostility  toward  suc- 
cessful business  men  which  exists  in 


the  United  States  to-day  is  susceptible 
of  explanation.  It  is  in  part  due  to  the 
selection  of  lawyers  instead  of  business 
men  to  make  our  laws,  but  it  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  a reaction  against 
conditions  engendered  in  the  days  of 
privilege  and  favors  to  special  interests, 
a knowledge  of  which  has  inflamed  the 
people  and  led  them  to  apply  inappro- 
priate remedies  and  to  adopt  a policy 
so  drastic  as  to  be  fatal  not  only  to  the 
evils  but  to  business  itself. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  strangling  of  busi- 
ness by  legislative  enactments  are  not 
the  ones  who  suffer.  They  continue  to 
eat  bread  paid  for  by  public  taxation. 
But  the  burden  falls  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  it — the  wage-earners,  depend- 
ent upon  the  continued  operation  of  the 
railroad  or  the  mill  for  their  shelter, 
food  and  raiment. 


EXTENDING  OUR  BANKING 
RELATIONS 

jyjUCH  discussion  has  been  indulged 
in  from  time  to  time  on  the  sub- 
ject of  extending  our  banking  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  but  up  to  the 
present  little  has  been  accomplished. 
There  are,  of  course,  representatives  of 
several  of  the  leading  American  bank- 
ing Arms  in  London,  Paris,  etc.,  and  a 
few  of  our  trust  companies  have  estab- 
lished offices  in  London. 

The  national  banks  are  prohibited 
from  establishing  branches,  and  may 
not  even  compete  for  business  in  coun- 
tries near  by  where  the  Canadian  banks, 
for  example,  find  it  profitable  to  main- 
tain branch  establishments. 

Fresh  interest  has  been  lent  to  this 
matter  recently  by  the  proposal  of 
Lloyds  Bank  of  London  to  so  amend 
its  articles  of  association  as  to  permit 
the  extension  of  banking  operations  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  institution  named  is  one  of  the 
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great  joint-stock  banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  no  doubt  its  invasion  of 
the  foreign  banking  field  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  a high  degree  of  skill  and 
financial  success. 

Very  interesting  views  have  been 
brought  out  by  this  determination  of 
Lloyds  Bank.  Commenting  on  what  it 
regards  as  “A  New  Departure  in  Bank- 
ing/* “The  Statist/*  of  London,  says: 

“Lloyds  Bank  can  undertake  busi- 
ness beyond  sea  in  three  different  ways: 
firstly,  by  establishing  branches;  sec- 
ondly, by  forming  subordinate  compa- 
nies or  buying  up  banks  already  work- 
ing abroad;  and,  thirdly,  by  buying  an 
interest  not  giving  control  in  existing 
banks.  The  first  plan  is  clearly  the 
most  risky,  and  requires  greater  skill 
and  a much  higher  measure  of  com- 
petence than  either  of  the  other  two. 
As  a rule,  Englishmen  of  the  classes 
from  which  bank  directors  are  taken 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages,  are  not  versed  either  in  the 
science  or  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  are  extremely  ignorant 
of  tlie  economic  condition,  the  public 
feeling,  the  business  methods  and 
habits  and  the  trend  of  both  the  politi- 
cal and  the  economic  development  of 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  usually  well  qualified  to  guide  the 
policy  of  banks  in  foreign  countries, 
or,  indeed,  in  portions  of  the  Empire 
remote  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
directors  of  Lloyds  Bank  may  be  ex- 
ceptions. They  may  have  all  the  qual- 
ities that  are  required.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  they  are  to  conduct  with 
success  a large  banking  business,  either 
upon  the  Continent  or  beyond  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  they  must  differ 
materially  from  the  bulk  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  must,  for  one  thing, 
have  uncommon  versatility,  and  for  an- 
other they  must  have  that  rare  knowl- 
edge of  character  which  will  enable 
them  to  pick  out  the  persons  fitted  to 
make  the  experiment  a success,  not  only 


as  the  superior  administrators  of  the 
new  banks,  but  also  as  the  travelling  in- 
spectors.** 

These  objections  to  the  entrance  of 
British  banks  into  the  foreign  field 
sound  quite  familiar,  for  they  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  brought  for- 
ward whenever  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  operation  of  our  own 
banks  abroad. 

After  considering  this  proposal  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  bank,  “The  Stat- 
ist** considers  how  it  would,  if  put  into 
execution,  affect  the  enterprise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“In  searching  for  an  answer  to  the 
question/’  says  “The  Statist/*  “we  have 
to  bear  in  mind,  firstly,  that  the  great 
Continental  banks,  and  more  particular- 
ly the  great  French  and  German  banks, 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  growth  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  respective  countries.  What  has 
been  done  by  Germany  and  France  we 
shall,  of  course,  be  told  can  be  done  by 
England  likewise;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  need  for  going  farther  with  the 
inquiry;  except  to  urge  upon  our  own 
bankers  to  keep  always  in  mind  what 
their  German  and  French  compeers 
have  actually  accomplished. 

“But  to  accept  that  statement  as  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  all  doubts  would 
be  a very  shallow  way  of  treating  the 
problem,  for,  as  all  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  matter  are  aware.  Con- 
tinental banking  differs  widely  from 
British  banking — differs  not  in  prac- 
tice alone,  but  in  the  conception  of 
what  banking  is.  * * * An  Eng- 

lish bank  is  an  intermediary  between 
the  saving  classes,  who  lend  to  it  their 
savings  in  the  shape  of  deposits,  and 
the  producing  classes,  who  obtain  finan- 
cial assistance  from  it  by  means  of  dis- 
counts and  advances.  Continental 
banks,  in  addition  to  this  primary  duty 
of  banking,  add  on  a great  many  other 
functions.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
promoters.  For  another,  they  are 
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founders  of  enterprise.  For  a third, 
they  are  partners,  sometimes  with 
those  they  finance,  and  sometimes  with 
other  great  institutions.  We  take  for 
granted  that  the  directors  of  Lloyds 
Bank  have  no  intention  at  present, 
whatever  they  may  be  led  by  circum- 
stances to  do  in  the  future,  to  alto- 
gether revolutionize  their  business,  and 
transform  the  great  institution  over 
which  they  preside  into  a corporate 
body  similar  to  that  of  a great  German 
bank.  More  than  that,  we  conclude 
that  if  they  were  to  propose  such  a 
thing  they  would  be  stopped  by  their 
shareholders,  for  in  the  present  state 
of  opinion  in  this  country  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  sharehold- 
ers would  tolerate  a departure  from 
what  has  been  not  only  the  settled  Eng- 
lish policy  of  banking,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly  profitable  policy  likewise,  to  en- 
ter upon  a new  course  of  procedure 
which,  however  successful  it  has  been 
in  foreign  lands,  would  be  problemati- 
cal in  its  outcome  under  the  circum- 
stances that  prevail  here  at  home. 

"Assuming,  then,  that  the  intention 
is  not  to  depart  very  widely  from  what 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  bank  here- 
tofore, but  only  to  add  on  such  forms 
of  business  abroad  as  can  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  home  business, 
without  drawing  largely  upon  the  re- 
sources heretofore  applie4  only  to  the 
latter,  we  would  ask  our  readers  to  ac- 
company us  in  an  inquiry  into  the  prob- 
able effect  upon  the  welfare  of  this 
country  of  such  new  policy. 

"In  considering  this  question  as 
closely  as  it  deserves,  and  free  from 
prejudice  against  innovation,  what 
strikes  us  is  that  its  tendency  would  be 
to  injure  the  producing  classes,  and 
still  more  to  lessen  the  consuming  pow- 
er of  the  community,  which  is  even  a 
more  important  thing  than  the  produc- 
ing  power.  Scotch  banking,  which 
upon  the  whole  has  been  more  pro- 
gressive than  either  English  or  Irish, 


and  has  contributed  more  powerfully 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  special  country  to  which  it  applies, 
has  always  been  more  ready  to  give 
banking  accommodation  than  English 
banking  without  insisting  upon  readily 
realizable  security.  Nobody  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  banking  in  the 
two  halves  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
deposition  of  James  II.,  and  the  conse- 
quent political  amelioration  of  Scotland, 
can  seriously  dispute  that  Scotland  has 
made  greater  progress  even  than  Eng- 
land, immense  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  latter.  Furthermore,  no  com- 
petent student  will  seriously  deny  that 
Scotch  banking  has  contributed  in  an 
exceptionally  powerful  degree  to  that 
more  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  island.  We  do  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  minimize  the  influ- 
ence for  good  upon  Scotch  character 
of  the  governing  system  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  still  less  do  we  wish 
to  minimize  the  incalculable  benefit  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  Scotland  by 
her  parish  schools.  But  allowing  for 
all  that,  and  for  the  consequent  more 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Scotch  people, 
it  seems  to  us  indisputable  that  the 
Scotch  banking  system  has  contributed 
in  a very  high  degree  to  the  exceptional 
progress  made  by  the  northern  half  of 
this  island.  We  do  not  mean  to  lay 
down,  in  saying  this,  that  English  bank- 
ers should  not  safeguard  the  interests 
of  their  shareholders;  very  far  from  it, 
indeed.  But  we  do  say  that  to  ensure 
safety  it  is  not  necessary  under  all 
conditions,  in  all  places,  and  with  re- 
gard to  all  persons,  for  a banker  to  in- 
sist upon  having  security  which  he  can 
sell  at  a moment’s  notice.  Furthermore, 
the  tendency  for  a considerable  time 
past  in  England  has  been  to  increase 
the  distance  between  those  who  govern 
the  banks  and  those  who  need  banking 
accommodation,  and  thereby  to  make  it 
more  and  more  imperative  that  a bank- 
er should  always  have  security  which  he 
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can  sell  at  a moment’s  notice.  When 
small  banks  were  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  the  partners  had  a 
knowledge  of  their  customers  which 
cannot  be  had  by  the  great  institutions 
that  now  exist.  Besides,  a partner 
could  do  things  which  a manager  of  a 
small  branch  cannot  do. 

“The  result  is  that  the  vast  amalga- 
mations winch  have  been  going  on  for 
fully  a generation  are  lessening  in  an 
extraordinary  way  the  number  of 
banks  throughout  the  country,  and  are 
widening  immensely  the  distance  be- 
tween those  who  lay  down  the  rules 
regulating  banking  action  and  those 
who  are  continually  in  need  of  bank- 
ing accommodation.  As  a result  char- 
acter counts  for  less  and  less,  and 
tangible  security  that  can  be  sold  at  a 
moment's  notice  counts  for  more  and 
more.  Hence  we  hear  from  all  sides 
complaints  that  the  provinces  do  not 
get  the  accommodation  now  which  they 
used  to  get  in  the  old  times,  and  that 
deposits  are  being  raked  up  throughout 
all  the  saving  districts  and  are  being 
accumulated  in  London,  where  they  are 
employed  in  London  and  in  oversea 
business.  Whether  the  complaint  be 
true  or  false  we  do  not  stop  here  to 
inquire. 

“Our  object,  in  fact,  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  amalgamation,  but  to 
consider  what  effect  is  likely  to  follow 
if  the  great  amalgamations  to  which 
we  have  now  become  so  accustomed  re- 
sult in  a participation  in  oversea  busi- 
ness by  all  our  great  banks.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
broadening  of  the  gulf  which  divides 
the  lender  from  the  borrower,  a sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction,  a sense 
of  injury,  and  a gradual  springing  up 
of  the  feeling  which  is  so  marked 
throughout  the  United  States,  that 
branch  banking  is  altogether  wrong, 
and  only  small  local  banks  ought  to  be 
permitted. 

“To  all  this  it  may  be  replied  that 


every  age  brings  its  own  problems, 
which  have  to  be  solved  by  new  adapta- 
tions fitting  to  the  time,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  old-fashioned  ob- 
ject to  the  new  departures.  There  is, 
of  course,  a great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
plea  and  it  deserves  to  be  weighed  care- 
fully. But  let  us  inquire  whether 
there  is  not  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— namely,  that  human  nature  is  al- 
ways tempted  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
English  banking  for  a generation  past 
has  shirked  the  difficult  problems  and 
taken  to  the  easy. 

“We  have  in  this  Journal  for  many 
years  past  been  inviting  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  most  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Bank  of  France  in 
giving  banking  accommodation  to  the 
very  small  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
very  small  trader  in  the  towns.  And 
we  have  shown  that  while  the  Bank  of 
France  holds  the  largest  gold  reserve  of 
any  purely  trading  institution  in  the 
world;  while  it  is  also  ready  with  im- 
mense funds  to  finance  its  Government, 
to  maintain  the  value  of  silver  at  it* 
mint  quotation,  to  perform  innumera- 
ble services  for  the  Government,  and, 
lastly,  to  maintain  branches  and 
agencies  in  every  department  through- 
out the  Republic,  it  yet  is  able  to  pay 
an  exceedingly  handsome  dividend  to  its 
shareholders.  Thus  the  Bank  of 
France  not  only  performs  a work  of  the 
greatest  beneficence,  but  it  does  so 
profitably  for  its  shareholders.  We 
have  year  after  year  for  a long  time 
past  brought  this  out  as  clearly  as  we 
could,  and  we  have  urged  upon  our 
banking  friends  to  take  the  lesson  to 
heart  and  turn  it  to  good  use. 

“We  are  glad  to  say  that  a consider- 
able number  of  banks  have  adopted  the 
policy  which  we  have  recommended, 
and  we  hope  that  the  result  will  be  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial  both  to 
them  and  to  their  customers.  But  it 
would  be  false  to  say  that  the  policy 
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has  been  adapted  as  generally  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Our  banks  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  middle  classes,  and 
now  they  tell  us,  in  act  if  not  in  words, 
that  it  is  too  much  bother,  trouble,  and 
possible  expense  to  cumber  themselves 
with  the  poor.  They  must  seek  for  new 
pastures  at  the  other  side  of  the  waters. 
It  seems  to  us  not  merely  a mistaken 
policy,  but  an  utterly  unwise  policy, 
for  when  everything  is  said,  business  at 
home  is  both  the  safest  and  the  most 
profitable,  if  it  were  only  because  no 
hostile  Government  can  interfere  with 
it.  There  can  be  no  legislation  inspired 
by  either  jealousy  or  ill-will.  There 
can  be  no  administrative  action  ham- 
pering business  at  every  turn.  Over 
and  above  this,  we  are  entering  here  at 
home,  we  of  this  Journal  earnestly 
hope,  upon  a new  period,  more  pros- 
perous, more  enlightened,  and  more 
beneficent  than  the  country  ever 
hitherto  has  known.  It  will  be  rich,  we 
trust,  in  the  spread  of  not  merely  in- 
telligence, but  of  rising  welfare  for  the 
masses.  And  there  cannot  be  intelli- 
gence and  rising  welfare  for  the 
masses  without  increased  and  profitable 
business  for  the  banks  that  choose  to 
minister  to  them.  If  the  banks  neglect 
this  great  and  new  mine  of  wealth,  new 
banks  will  be  formed  to  step  into  the 
place  they  have  deserted,  and  the  great 
banks  will,  we  fear,  find  themselves  re- 
garded by  the  public  at  large  as  shirk- 
ers of  public  duty  and  ministers  to  the 
welfare  of  the  foreigner.  The  orthodox 
economists,  who  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  opinion  last  century,  are 
responsible  for  much  mischief.  But 
perhaps  nothing  they  have  done  has 
been  so  injurious  in  its  effects  as  their 
incapacity  to  see  that  consumption  is 
infinitely  of  greater  value  than  produc- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  the  true  ser- 
vice to  be  rendered  to  the  country  was 
not  to  pamper  the  already  over-pros- 
perous, but  to  help  to  increase  the  pur- 


chasing power  of  the  hard-working  and 
the  thrifty,  who  only  needed  capital  to 
enable  them  to  rise  to  a higher  plane 
of  living.  If  the  great  banks  are  wise 
they  will  not  neglect  this  great  field. 
The  Birkbeck  Bank  has  recently 
brought  very  prominently  before  the 
public  how  very  large  the  field  is.  We 
have  learned  that  that  institution,  which 
bulked  so  small  in  the  public  eye,  yet 
not  very  long  ago  held  deposits  which 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  would  have 
been  considered  large  even  for  a great 
city  bank.  The  business,  then,  here  at 
home  is  no  more  to  be  despised  than  is 
the  business  in  France.  Will  not  the 
great  banks  recognize  the  fact  in  time 
and  secure  their  hold  upon  a clientele 
that  by-and-by  will  not  only  be  vastly 
more  numerous  than  any  clientele  they 
now  have,  but  in  the  aggregate  also  will 
be  even  more  influential  ?” 

Starting  out  to  discuss  merely  the 
proposal  of  a London  bank  to  establish 
branches  abroad,  “The  Statist"  has 
taken  up  some  very  vital  banking  prob- 
lems. Although  conditions  are  vastly 
different  here,  the  tendency  of  certain 
large  banks  to  ignore  everything  but 
collateral,  and  to  decide  applications 
for  loans  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  are  not 
unknown.  But  with  the  great  majority 
of  our  banks,  which  are  small  local  in- 
stitutions, this  is  not  the  case.  Loans 
are  made  quite  as  much  on  the 
strength  of  character  and  financial  ca- 
pacity as  on  the  amount  of  collateral 
offered.  Outside  a few  great  banks,  at 
least,  the  art  of  banking  still  consists 
in  something  more  than  a mere  ability 
to  read  the  tape. 

What  effect  the  entrance  of  the  Lon- 
don banks  into  the  international  bank- 
ing field  might  have  upon  British  trade 
and  enterprise,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  The  export  of  British  capital  to 
foreign  lands  in  the  shape  of  manufac- 
tured goods  seems  to  be  regarded  With 
high  satisfaction  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  Apparently  there  is  less  com- 
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placency  over  the  proposed  export  of 
capital  in  the  form  of  cash.  The  opin- 
ion may  be  hazarded,  however,  that  if 
British  banking  capital  can  find  profit- 
able employment  in  foreign  fields  no 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  its  go- 
ing there. 

Doubtless,  the  directors  of  Lloyds 
Bank  are  astute  enough  to  avoid  any 
withdrawal  of  funds  that  can  advan- 
tageously be  employed  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  home  commerce. 

“The  Statist’1  discusses  the  form  of 
organization  most  favorable  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  banking  abroad — by 

branches,  or  by  amalgamation  with  ex- 
isting foreign  banks,  or  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a controlling  interest  in  such 
institutions.  It  seems  to  look  with 
scant  favor  on  the  establishment  of 
branches. 

Unless  the  present  National  Banking 
Act  is  amended,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  our  national  banks  to  establish 
branches  abroad.  The  plan  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Aldrich  contemplates  the  or- 
ganization of  banks  specifically  author- 
ized to  do  a foreign  business.  The 
present  writer  has  suggested  a bank 
with  large  capital  organized  for  the 
same  purpose.* 

As  the  United  States  grows  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  importance,  the 
question  of  pushing  our  banking  into 
foreign  countries  will  become  a matter 
of  practical  concern. 


THE  NATIONAL  MONETARY 
COMMISSION 

DECENT  attacks  on  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  report  to  be 
made  by  the  commission — should  one 
ever  be  made — will  not  escape  serious 
opposition.  Senator  Bailey's  resigna- 

*  “An  International  American  Bank";  address 
before  Pan  - American  Commercial  Conference, 
Washing: ton,  D.  C.,  February,  1911. 


tion  from  the  commission  is  a straw 
blowing  in  the  same  direction.  The 
commission  will  go  out  of  existence 
soon  after  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress next  winter. 

The  original  make-up  of  the  Nation- 
al Monetary  Commission  was  hardly 
such  as  to  inspire  respect,  although  a 
few  of  the  members  have  been  from  the 
first  possessed  of  special  fitness  for  the 
work  entrusted  to  them. 

While  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Mr. 
Fowler  introduced  a bill  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  to  be  made 
up  of  a sufficient  number  of  representa- 
tives of  banking,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, etc.,  together  with  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  A commission 
of  this  character  would  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  its  conclusions 
could  hardly  have  failed  in  command- 
ing attention  and  respect. 

But  at  that  time  the  control  of  mat- 
ters was  in  the  hands  of  a clique  now 
ousted  and  discredited,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a broadly  representative  com- 
mission was  prevented.  Instead,  the 
present  commission  was  provided  for, 
and  apparently  its  object  was  chiefly 
to  mark  time  and  to  spend  money.  In 
both  these  directions  the  commission 
has  admirably  succeeded,  having  con- 
sumed over  three  years  of  time  and 
spent  a quarter  of  a million  of  money. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 
other  than  members  of  the  Senate  or 
House  on  the  commission,  the  objec- 
tion was  made  that  such  a course  had 
been  found  in  practice  to  work  unsat- 
isfactorily. How  insincere  this  excuse 
was  has  been  shown  by  the  course  of 
events.  For  although  in  its  original 
form  the  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission stipulated  that  the  commission 
should  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  later  an  amendment 
was  slipped  through — so  quietly  that 
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some  of  those  most  concerned  seemed 
hardly  to  have  been  aware  of  it — pro- 
viding that  members  of  the  commission 
retiring  from  the  House  and  Senate 
should  nevertheless  continue  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Monetary  Commission. 

As  time  went  on  a number  of  those 
who  were  members  of  the  commission 
went  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress  to 
join  the  "lame  ducks/’  but  they  have 
still  continued  to  draw  comfortable  sal- 
aries for  their  "labors"  on  the  Mone- 
tary Commission. 

All  these  facts  are,  of  course,  an- 
cient history,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  their  recital  now. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  most  of 
those  who  were  originally  appointed  on 
the  Monetary  Commission  were  satisfied 
with  the  act  of  May  81,  1908,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Aldrich- Vreeland  Law. 
Probably  but  for  the  action  of  Senator 
Burton  and  Representative  Weeks 
that  act  would  have  been  made  perma- 
nent instead  of  being  limited  to  six 
years. 

If  the  report  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission shall  be  discredited,  and  its 
findings  made  the  subject  of  political 
controversy,  those  responsible  for  the 
manner  of  the  commission’s  creation 
must  bear  the  blame. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  present  Monetary  Com- 
mission was  appointed  with  a view  to 
forcing  a central  bank  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Everything 
the  commission  has  done,  from  its  in- 
ception until  now,  has  strengthened 
that  opinion. 

And  yet,  while  the  commission  itself 
and  its  doings  are  open  to  just  criti- 
cism, it  would  nevertheless  be  unfortu- 
nate if  nothing  good  comes  of  its 
labors. 

It  is  also  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  commission — Mr.  Ald- 
rich— has  presented  a recommendation 
for  currency  legislation  that  has  com- 


manded very  wide  support  among  the 
bankers,  and  is  entitled  to  an  impartial 
discussion.  The  plan  referred  to  con- 
templates the  organization  of  a central 
bank,  with  some  limitations,  and  if  the 
people  favor  a central  bank  of  some 
kind  perhaps  the  plan  of  Mr.  Aldrich 
offers  as  favorable  a basis  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  institution  as  can  be 
devised. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  if  the 
Democrats  and  Insurgents  are  to  op- 
pose the  creation  of  a National  Reserve 
Association,  what  substitute  they  pro- 
pose to  offer. 


MUTUAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 

YR^TSCONSIN  has  a new  law  which 
” * permits  of  the  organization  of 
mutual  insurance  companies  for  guar- 
anteeing the  payment  of  depositors  in 
failed  banks.  This  is  a phase  of  bank- 
deposit  insurance  that  remains  to  be 
tried.  Oklahoma  and  some  other 
States  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
compulsory  form  of  deposit  insurance 
and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
form  stock  companies  to  guarantee  de- 
posits. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  plan  the  mem- 
bership of  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany is  to  be  composed  of  the  banks 
applying  for  insurance,  and  they  are  to 
pay  the  premiums  which  shall  comprise 
the  fund  for  meeting  losses  sustained 
by  depositors. 

No  doubt  the  banks  of  Wisconsin,  or 
of  any  other  State,  could  form  a mu- 
tual association  for  the  payment  of  de- 
posits of  failed  banks  and  could  con- 
duct such  an  organization  with  more  or 
less  success. 

Aside  from  the  objection  to  deposit 
insurance  in  principle,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  banks  should  engage 
in  insuring  each  other’s  business,  or 
should  embark  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness at  all.  While  a bank  would  join 
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such  a mutual  association  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  its  own  de- 
posits, it  would  gain  this  protection 
only  by  making  a contribution  to  a com- 
mon fund  that  would  be  used  in  insur- 
ing the  deposits  of  its  competitors. 
Probably  any  form  of  deposit  guaranty 
that  could  be  devised,  however,  would, 
to  some  extent,  be  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Whether  jealousies,  fata] 
to  success,  could  be  kept  out  of  a mu- 
tual association  of  this  kind  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  banks  have  for  some  years  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  engaging  in  the 
fidelity  bond  business  and  mutual  in- 
surance against  bank  burglary.  Thus 
far  they  have  decided  that  such  enter- 
prises are  not  proper  adjuncts  of  bank- 
ing. Are  there  any  better  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  banks  should  go 
into  the  deposit  insurance  business? 


THE  ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

l^EW  events  of  recent  years  have 
been  more  significant  than  the 
signing  of  the  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  ratification  of  these  treaties  awaits 
the  sanction  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate which  may  not  be  obtained  unless 
the  treaties  are  somewhat  modified, 
since  the  Senate  is  extremely  jealous  of 
its  constitutional  prerogative  as  a part 
of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  important  features  of  the  new 
treaties  are  the  inclusion  of  questions 
relating  to  "national  honor,  territory 
and  vital  interests,"  and  the  creation  of 
a commission  to  which  matters  may  be 
referred  and  discussed  for  a year  be- 
fore a resort  to  arbitration  is  had. 

In  other  words,  practically  all  sub- 
jects of  international  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  two 
European  governments  may  be  settled 


hereafter  by  arbitration,  should  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  prove  in- 
effectual, and  a delay  of  a year  may 
be  had  for  sober  deliberation  even  be- 
fore arbitration  shall  be  invoked. 

Probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  signing  of  these  arbitration 
treaties  marks  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances made  in  human  history,  at  least 
since  the  general  abolition  of  slavery. 
While  the  treaties  will  not  put  an  end 
to  war,  and  may  not  even  presently 
diminish  the  ruinous  rate  of  expendi- 
tures for  naval  and  military  equip- 
ment, they  do  indicate  a decided  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  governments 
concerned  to  substitute  the  rule  of  rea- 
son for  brute  force  and  murder  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  between  na- 
tions. 

Men  who  are  eager  for  public  ap- 
plause have  hesitated  to  give  their  un- 
reserved assent  to  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational arbitration,  lest  they  should 
be  styled  sentimentalists,  milksops  or 
mollycoddles.  But  a public  opinion  is 
growing  up  in  favor  of  international 
arbitration  virile  enough  to  stiffen  the 
backbones  of  the  demagogues  who  de- 
pend for  popularity  upon  their  clamor 
for  war.  The  man  who  advocates  a 
pacific  means  of  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties with  other  nations  may  hope  be- 
fore long  to  find  himself  as  much  re- 
spected and  as  popular  as  those  whose 
voice  is  still  for  war. 

War's  horrors  are  well  known;  so  are 
the  enormous  expenses  and  burdens  en- 
tailed by  a resort  to  this  form  of  bar- 
barity. What  many  do  not  realize,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  preparation  for  war 
lias  become  almost  as  heavy  a tax  upon 
the  people  as  war  itself. 

So  long  as  other  nations  go  on  arm- 
ing themselves,  we  can  not  remain  de- 
fenceless, but  by  recourse  to  arbitration 
we  can  at  least  test  the  practicability 
of  this  means  of  settling  international 
differences  and  give  an  example  to  the 
world  that  may  tend  very  powerfully  to 
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show  that  nations,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, may  get  on  very  comfortably  with- 
out going  armed  to  the  teeth. 


SMASHING  THE  TRUSTS 

TKTILL  the  old  methods  of  unre- 
stricted competition  follow  the 
recent  anti-trust  decisions,  or  will  the 
trusts,  resolved  into  their  original  con- 
stituent companies,  go  on  under  other 
names  and  forms  pretty  much  as  be- 
fore? 

And  if  the  old  competitive  methods 
are  restored,  will  the  people  be  any 
better  off  or  will  business  conditions  be 
more  healthful  than  they  were  under 
the  control  of  the  great  combinations  of 
capital  ? 

These  are  questions  of  great  impor- 
tance. Have  they  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  or 
has  the  trust-smashing  campaign  been 
carried  on  solely  by  the  momentum  it 
has  received  from  those  who  shout 
whenever  the  rich  are  harried  or 
brought  low? 

As  suggested  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins,  of  New  York,  before  smash- 
ing the  trusts  it  might  be  well  to  in- 
quire : 

“First.  Has  the  cost  of  articles 
made  by  the  so-called  trusts  increased 
or  decreased? 

“Second.  Have  wages  increased  or 
decreased  ? 

“Third.  Has  labor  been  more  stead- 
ily employed  and  better  housed — more 
generally  employed  and  better  satis- 
fied? 

“Fourth.  Have  there  been  fewer 
failures  in  the  lines  of  business  in- 
volved ? 

“Fifth.  Have  the  so-called  trusts  in- 
creased or  decreased  our  foreign  trade 
balances  ? 

“Sixth.  Have  the  so-called  trusts 
devised  ways  and  means  and  provided 
the  capital  for  saving  and  utilizing 


waste  products  which  could  not  have 
been  done  by  smaller  concerns? 

“Seventh.  Is  the  tendency  to  have 
the  ownership  of  these  large  companies 
and  the  profits  made  by  them  enjoyed 
by  a few  men  or  by  many  men?  Is  the 
tendency  to  have  these  corporations  in 
the  future  create,  by  their  profits,  large 
fortunes  for  a few  men,  as  was  the  case 
in  partnerships  under  competitive  meth- 
ods, or  is  the  tendency  to  distribute 
such  profits  more  generally  among  the 
people ?” 

Could  these  questions  be  accurately 
determined,  after  full  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation, a basis  would  thus  be  fur- 
nished for  intelligent  legislative  action. 

Much  of  the  outcry  against  the  trusts 
comes  from  men  of  little  or  no  business 
experience.  The  trust  is  a great  ag- 
gregation of  capital,  and  therefore  af- 
fords a ready  theme  for  the  essayist 
and  the  orator  to  use  in  inflaming  the 
public  mind. 

If  the  trusts  are  wholly  evil,  it  can 
not  be  claimed  that  competition  is 
wholly  righteous.  Probably  monopoly 
and  unbridled  competition  each  has  its 
own  sins  to  answer  for,  but  somewhere 
must  lie  a middle  ground,  where  capital 
may  make  necessary  combinations  with- 
out being  allowed  to  override  public 
rights.  Patient  inquiry  may  show  a 
remedy,  but  political  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion are  sure  to  delay  its  discovery  and 
application. 


IMPORTANT  TRUST  COMPANY 
MERGER 

JJY  its  recent  absorption  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  Company  of  New  York  rises 
to  a foremost  place  among  the  trust 
companies  of  the  United  States. 

The  merger  of  these  two  companies 
into  a single  institution  is  a natural  de- 
velopment of  the  times.  As  business 
grows,  the  magnitude  of  the  demands 
made  upon  the  trust  companies  becomes 
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continually  greater,  and  to  meet  these 
demands  adequately  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  add  to  resources  and  capital 
equipment. 

The  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  has  had,  from  its  inception, 
an  exceptionally  strong  board  of  direc- 
tors, composed  of  well-known  bankers. 
A building  is  just  being  completed  for 
the  company  at  Wall  and  Nassau 
streets  that  will  rank  among  the  most 
imposing  commercial  structures  in  the 
country. 

Following  the  merger,  the  capital  of 
the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  has  been 
raised  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 


FACTORS  IN  THE  BUSINESS 
SITUATION 

/^\NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  ac- 
curate of  the  business  forecasts 
appearing  during  the  year  is  that  com- 
ing from  the  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Chicago.  The 
report  is  based  upon  replies  to  several 
thousand  inquiries  sent  to  the  bank’s 
correspondents,  the  information  thus 
obtained  being  carefully  compiled  and 
analyzed.  The  bank,  owing  to  its  wide 
relations  with  banks  in  the  chief  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  country,  is  in 
a position  to  acquire  very  complete  in- 
formation about  crop  conditions. 

The  president  of  the  bank,  Mr. 
George  M.  Reynolds,  in  presenting  the 
report,  after  referring  to  the  drouth, 
which  has  cut  short  some  of  the  crops 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  says: 
‘"There  has  not  been  a serious  im- 
pairment the  nation  over,  and  the 
breaches  in  the  average  production  are 
only  in  some  products,  and  in  nearly 
every  section  the  losses  in  one  are  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  in  other  fruits  of 
the  soil.  The  section  which  has  suf- 
fered in  nearly  all  of  its  harvests  is 
that  which  was  once  called  the  ‘Great 
American  Desert/  and  which  periodi- 


cally undergoes  conditions  that  impress 
upon  the  residents  therein  that  they  are 
yet  in  a semi-arid  region,  where  the 
prodigality  of  nature  is  a freak,  not  a 
rule. 

“Though  the  northern  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  have  suffered, 
the  South  has  been  signally  blessed 
with  a great  productivity.  Its  yields  of 
all  grains,  except  corn,  have  been  above 
the  average,  and  its  cotton  production 
promises  to  make  a record  yield.” 

Of  the  general  conditions  affecting 
business,  favorably  and  unfavorably, 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  this  to  say: 

“Fundamental  conditions  compared 
with  a year  ago,  according  to  testi- 
monials from  men  prominent  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  show  a decided 
improvement.  Money  is  plentiful  in 
the  banks.  The  agricultural  production 
of  the  country  is  satisfactory  and  a lit- 
tle above  the  average.  Our  foreign 
trade  reflects  a complete  reversal  in 
tendency,  providing  a credit  balance 
abroad  of  upwards  of  $500,000,000. 
The  cotton  crop,  a big  factor  in  our  ex- 
port trade,  probably  the  largest  on 
record,  assures  a maintenance  of  our 
ability  to  import  gold  when  needed. 

“Europe  is  showing  a more  friendly 
disposition  toward  our  securities,  and 
with  an  easier  tendency  in  money 
abroad  adds  to  our  ability  to  sell  bonds 
across  the  Atlantic.  Our  Government 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  float  on 
a satisfactory  basis  the  three  per  cent. 
Panamas  without  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  their  availability  for  use  as  a basis 
of  bank  note  circulation.  The  excess 
of  loans  in  banks  over  deposits  has  been 
materially  reduced.  The  iron  and  steel 
trade,  as  a result  of  the  cut  in  prices, 
is  responding  slowly,  showing  a steady 
improvement  in  volume  of  business.  The 
copper  metal  situation  is  more  satis- 
factory in  consequence  of  curtailment 
and  the  railroad  earnings  are  better 
than  expected. 

“Other  favorable  developments  have 
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been  the  new  financing  and  refunding 
operations  to  the  extent  of  $1,300,000,- 
000,  which  have  been  successfully  put 
through  in  the  last  six  months.  Rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals are  practising  greater  econ- 
omy; savings  deposits  are  reflecting  an 
increase  in  both  volume  and  number  of 
individual  accounts.  There  is  a de- 
cided disposition  to  liquidate  indebted- 
ness. Collections  are  satisfactory.  The 
so-called  anti-trust  decisions  and  the 
determination  of  the  freight  rate  con- 
troversy have  eliminated  some  very  dis- 
turbing uncertainties.  Sentiment  has 
improved  and  reflects  a more  hopeful 
tone.  Stocks  of  merchandise  are  low. 
Prices  both  of  raw  material  and  of 
many  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living  are  less.  There  is  a marked 
absence  of  fresh  speculation.  Reciproc- 
ity with  Canada,  now  probable,  has 
opened  the  way  for  a broadening  of 
'trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

“Conditions  a year  ago  reflected  some 
strain  as  a result  of  a period  of  wide- 
spread speculation  tracing  its  inception, 
no  doubt,  to  the  sudden  and  almost  un- 
precedented recovery  from  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  panic  of  1907,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  large  profits  and  the  heavy 
inflation  of  our  bank  note  currency  in 
consequence  of  the  Governmental  policy 
of  maintaining  an  artificial  market 
value  for  its  bonds  by  employing  them 
as  a basis  for  circulation. 

“An  inflation  of  paper  money  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  commercial  needs  inva- 
riably leads  to  unhealthy  conditions  in 
business  and  to  widespread  speculation. 
This  manifested  itself  in  this  instance 
first  in  the  stock  market  following  an 
exceedingly  active  and  broad  bond  mar- 
ket When  the  stock  market  reached 
high  record  prices  and  became  top- 
heavy,  money  sought  other  means  of  em- 
ployment, turning*  to  the  more  specula- 
tive forms  of  investment.  In  order  to 
analyze  the  present  situation  it  is  neces- 


sary to  revert  to  conditions  a year  ago. 
The  country  had  experienced  a condi- 
tion of  almost  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity in  the  agricultural  districts.  Crops 
for  several  years  had  been  bountiful  and 
prices  owing  to  foreign  conditions  and 
to  waste  and  increased  consumption  at 
home  were  high. 

“This  inured  to  a condition  of  wealth 
and  luxury  in  the  farming  communities, 
and  naturally  stimulated  prices  of  land 
to  such  an  extent  that  interest  in  the 
cities  was  attracted  to  the  broad  acres 
of  the  West.  In  the  more  settled  com- 
munities farmers  added  to  their  hold- 
ings, while  land  promotion  companies 
parcelled  out  their  lands  on  contracts 
and  mortgages,  much  of  it  going  to 
those  inexperienced  in  farming.  So 
quietly  and  steadily  did  this  land  specu- 
lation and  activity  spread  over  the 
country  that  it  had  absorbed  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  and  credit  be- 
fore bankers  and  business  men  realized 
its  extent.* * 


THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

T^EWSPAPER  reports  indicate  that 
^ the  postal  savings  banks  are 
meeting  with  that  kind  of  “success** 
that  usually  attaches  to  things  possess- 
ing a degree  of  novelty. 

The  reason  that  prompts  people  to 
patronize  these  banks  illustrates  the 
blind  trust  that  is  entertained  for  any- 
thing bearing  the  Government  stamp. 
This  trust,  in  the  United  States,  is  well 
founded.  But  in  preferring  the  postal 
bank  to  the  ordinary  savings  banks, 
some  of  the  depositors  are  suffering  a 
considerable  loss  of  interest,  and  we  do 
not  believe  they  are  getting  any  better 
security  for  their  principal. 

For  instance,  a depositor  in  New 
York  or  Boston  walks  by  a well-man- 
aged  mutual  savings  bank  that  would 
safely  care  for  his  funds  and  pay  him 
four  per  cent,  interest  and  puts  his 
money  in  the  postal  bank  which  pays 
only  two  per  cent. 
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And  what  does  the  postal  bank  do 
with  the  money  ? \\  ^ it  deposits  it  in 
another  bank,  taking  proper  security 
therefor.  In  practice  the  process 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  Government 
is  the  custodian  of  the  security  for  the 
postal  deposits — and  a guarantor  of 
such  deposits. 

Is  not  two  per  cent,  per  annum  a 
pretty  stiff  rate  to  exact  for  the  guar- 
anty of  savings  deposits?  Especially 
when  the  Government  holds  security 
which  reduces  any  risk  of  loss  almost 
to  zero. 

If  deposits  are  to  be  secured  (as  bank 
notes  now  are)  by  lodging  securities 
with  a trustee,  probably  a much  less  ex- 
pensive and  equally  trustworthy  cus- 
todian than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  be  found. 

High  moral  grounds  were  taken  by 
the  advocates  of  the  postal  savings 
bank,  but  we  can  not  help  regarding  it 
as  a scheme  to  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rant fear,  by  depriving  the  poor  de- 
positor of  a just  rate  of  interest  for  his 
money.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
“needed  the  money"  to  absorb  some  of 
its  stock  of  two  per  cent,  bonds  did  not, 
in  our  opinion,  make  the  whole  scheme 
any  the  less  reprehensible. 


USING  BANKS  AS  DECOYS  IN 
PROMOTION  SCHEMES 

PROMOTERS  of  enterprise  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  have  it  appear 
that  they  are  in  good  standing  at  some 
reputable  bank.  Commenting  on  this, 
“Collier's  Weekly"  says: 

“A  favorite  trick  of  many  promoters 
is  to  call  some  bank  their  'depository/ 
On  most  of  their  literature — their  let- 
ters, circulars,  pamphlets,  prospectuses 
— in  modest  but  well-emphasized  print 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  you  will 
read  ‘Depository — Gilt  Edge  National 
Bank/  It  sounds  as  if  everything  that 
came  in  from  stockholders  were  being 


placed  in  that  bank.  It  smacks  of 
money  put  in  the  safest  place  in  the 
world.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
the  wily  promoter  carries  a small  run- 
ning account  for  office  expenses  of  a 
few  hundred  or  a few  thousand  dollars. 
But  because  of  that  meager  deposit, 
which  is  unrelated  to  his  actual  scheme, 
he  refers  to  that  bank  as  his  ‘deposi- 
tory’ for  all  time  to  come.  The  aver- 
age bank  president  hasn’t  time  to  hunt 
down  rogues.  He  has  the  right  to  take 
in  deposit  what  money  is  passed 
through  the  cashier’s  window.  It  is 
the  rare  president  who,  like  Earl  of  the 
National  Nassau  Bank,  will  go  through 
the  promoter’s  plant,  as  he  went 
through  the  gaudy  nest  of  one  such 
crew,  and  then,  finding  ‘it  didn’t  smell 
right,*  refused  to  touch  their  money. 

“When  you  read  the  word  ‘deposi- 
tory’ on  the  stationery  of  the  promoter, 
ask  yourself  what  does  he  deposit  there. 
Is  that  bank  guaranteeing  the  safety  of 
your  money?  It  is  not.  Is  it  giving  a 
testimonial  of  probity  and  financial 
acumen  to  that  promoter  who  so  fear- 
lessly flaunts  its  conservative  name?  It 
is  not.  Just  how  much  that  word  ‘de- 
pository’ is  actually  worth  can  be  tried 
out.  Take  the  stock  he  has  sold  you  to 
the  very  bank  he  calls  his  ‘depository/ 
Will  they  accept  it  as  collateral  and  lend 
you  money?  Not  they.  The  word  ‘de- 
pository’ comes  cheap,  means  nothing, 
deceives  many.  It  is  one  more  twinkling 
facet  in  that  flash  which  the  promotion 
is  making  in  the  eyes  of  the  blinking 
public.” 

Properly  carried  on,  promoting  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  com- 
mercial activity — even  the  publication 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the 
enlightenment  and  protection  of  an  un- 
informed and  innocent  public.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  if  every  promoter 
were  required  by  prospective  investors 
to  have  a banker  who  would  vouch  for 
his  financial  responsibility  and  integrity. 
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Very  likely,  as  “Collier's”  says,  the 
use  of  the  term  “depository”  as  above 
mentioned  is  misleading.  It  would  be 
better  if  banks  would  either  prohibit 
the  use  of  their  names  in  this  connec- 
tion, or  if  allowed  at  all  it  should  be 
only  after  an  investigation  and  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  would 
carry  some  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  bank. 

If  all  legitimate  promotion  schemes 
were  required  first  to  secure  the  partial 
approval  of  a bank  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, it  would  go  a long  ways  toward 
curtailing  the  operations  of  fraudulent 
schemers. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF 
PRICES 

17  ROM  two  distinguished  persons — 
Judge  Gary  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  Attorney-General  Wicker  - 
sham — come  suggestions  that  it  may  be 
found  desirable  and  necessary  that  the 
Government  shall  regulate  the  prices 
of  commodities.  These  suggestions 
doubtless  have  their  origin  in  the  not 
uncommon  belief  that  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  no  longer  freely 
operative  in  regulating  prices,  but  that 
prices  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  con- 
trolled by  the  trusts  or  by  agreements 
of  various  kinds.  If  this  assumption 
were  correct,  much  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  proposals  of  Judge  Gary 
and  Mr.  Wickersham,  for  private  com- 
binations might  be  expected  to  fix 
prices  in  a way  to  enhance  their  own 
profits,  while  the  Government  might  be 
expected  to  act  more  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interest. 

And  while  such  proposals  are  radical 
and  even  startling,  they  may  neverthe- 
less come  to  be  regarded  quite  seriously 
in  the  not  distant  future.  Already  the 
Government  has  taken  in  hand  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroad  rates — that  is,  has 
fixed  the  prices  which  the  railroads  may 
charge  for  what  they  have  to  sell. 


While  the  justification  for  this  course 
apparently  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  may  not  be  found  a very  long 
step  to  the  regulation  of  the  price  of 
coal  and  meat.  Transportation  is  a 
necessity  of  modern  business  life,  but 
certainly  no  more  so  than  food  and 
fuel.  Again,  transportation  is  hardly 
monopolized  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  coal  are. 

The  rise  of  prices  will  no  doubt  give 
birth  to  many  new  schemes  for  counter- 
acting tliis  tendency,  and  may  cause  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
of  commodities. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
out  of  the  prices  paid  for  farm  pro- 
ducts the  farmer  gets  but  forty-six 
per  cent.,  the  remainder  going  for 
transportation  and  middlemen's  profits. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  farmers  were 
realizing  anything  like  the  enormous 
prices  paid  for  their  commodities,  peo- 
ple would  not  need  any  advice  to  go 
back  to  the  land.  They  could  not  be 
restrained  from  going  there.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  handling  and  distributing  farm  pro- 
ducts than  there  is  in  growing  them, 
and  this  explains,  in  part,  why  people 
rush  to  the  city  instead  of  remaining  on 
the  farm. 

The  suggestion  for  Governmental 
regulation  of  prices  will  introduce  some 
new  elements  into  politics.  Presumably, 
everybody  will  want  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates who  can  promise  the  voter  high 
prices  for  everything  he  has  to  sell  and 
low  prices  for  everything  he  has  to  buy. 


A MALIGNANT  FALSEHOOD 

jpRIENDS  of  The  Bankers  Maga- 
zine have  sent  us  copies  of  a 
wholly  false  and  malignant  article, 
which  purports  to  have  been  published 
in  the  issue  of  this  Magazine  for 
March,  1892. 
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In  substance  the  article  favors  a 
policy  by  which  the  capitalists  of  the 
country  are  to  combine,  politically  and 
otherwise,  to  keep  the  “common  people” 
in  subjection.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
evidently  spurious  on  its  face,  and  so 
repugnant  to  common  sense,  that  a re- 
futation of  it  hardly  seems  necessary, 
but  as  several  friends  have  written  to 
inquire  if  the  article  in  question  ap- 
peared in  the  Magazine,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  it  did  not. 


Unless  we  are  mistaken  the  screed — 
for  it  can  be  called  by  no  more  digni- 
fied name — appeared  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  falsely  attributed  to  the  American 
Bankers’  Association. 

Should  there  be  any  who  need  the  en- 
lightenment, it  may  be  remarked,  quite 
parenthetically,  that  the  editor  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine  is  not  yet  so  firmly 
entrenched  among  the  “capitalistic 
classes”  that  he  feels  called  on  to  make 
war  upon  “the  common  people.” 


CANADIAN  BANKING  AND  COMMERCE 

By  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 


CO  far  as  the  first  half  of  1911  is 
^ concerned,  it  can  be  said  that  it  has 
proved  a prosperous  season  for  the 
chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion.  The 
banks  entered  the  period  with  their  re- 
sources well  employed  in  commercial 
discounts.  Throughout  1910  commerce 
and  industry  underwent  vigorous  ex- 
pansion, and  this  necessitated  a con- 
stantly increasing  resort,  on  the  part  of 
the  business  interests,  to  banking 
credits.  Naturally  the  pressure  had  the 
effect  of  tightening  up  the  money  mar- 
ket to  some  extent.  Under  the  Cana- 
dian system  of  banking  the  commercial 
and  industrial  customers  always  get 
preferential  treatment. 

Whenever  there  is  a monetary  strin- 
gency or  scarcity  it  is  the  brokers  and 
financial  borrowers  who  are  first  called 
upon  to  release  funds,  and  there  were 
many  complaints  from  stock  brokers  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto  regarding  the 
difficulty  of  getting  funds  for  market 
purposes.  However,  call  loan  rates  did 
not  rise  sharply.  For  the  whole  year 
the  rise  would  not  be  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent.,  say  from  five  per  cent, 
to  five  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
tightening  up  of  the  market  for  com- 
mercial loans  has  not  produced  any 
marked  rise  in  discount  rates. 

Here  and  there,  quite  probably,  a 
higher  rate  would  be  put  in  force  on 
particular  accounts,  but  the  banks  have 


not  attempted  to  bring  about  any  gen- 
eral rise  in  rates.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  credits  has  enabled 
them  to  put  their  business  generally 
upon  a more  satisfactory  basis.  Under 
the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  the 
bankers  have  been  able  to  demand  bet- 
ter security  from  their  borrowers  and  to 
get  more  satisfactory  remuneration  for 
performing  a dozen  and  odd  minor  ser- 
vices for  their  customers.  In  ordinary 
times  the  competition  between  the  great 
banks  is  so  strong  that  some  big  borrow- 
ers are  often  able  to  dictate  terms.  They 
press  the  banks  to  make  collections  for 
them  at  par,  to  pay  them  interest  on 
credit  balances  in  current  account,  and 
sometimes  they  demand  that  the  terms 
agreed  upon  regarding  security  for  ad- 
vances be  relaxed  in  their  favor. 

But  once  every  five  or  six  years  a 
period  of  stringency  comes  along  in 
which  each  bank  has  all  it  can  do  to 
finance  the  requirements  of  its  own  cus- 
tomers. Then  the  spirit  of  competition 
wanes  for  the  time,  and  the  several  in- 
stitutions set  themselves  to  tightening 
up  the  strings  again. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  the 
banks  entered  1911.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year  the  demand  for  credits  has 
shown  no  abatement  whatever.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  increased.  Notwith- 
standing the  usual  seasonable  contrac- 
tion in  January,  the  banks  have  also 
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augmented  their  loanable  resources  dur- 
ing the  half-year.  The  augmentation 
of  their  resources  has,  in  fact,  pro- 
ceeded more  rapidly  than  in  1910 — the 
increase  for  the  six  months  being  prac- 
tically equal  to  that  shown  for  the 
whole  year  1910.  The  increase  of  re- 
sources is  due  to  the  same  causes  which 
which  have  been  in  evidence  during  the 
past  few  years:  Heavy  immigration, 
heavy  movement  of  capital  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  in- 
creasing yields  of  natural  products. 

Half  Yearly  Profits. 

One  can  easily  understand  that  when 
the  banks  are  operating  under  circum- 
stances of  this  nature  they  should  show 
satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of 
profits.  The  reports  issued  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  show  generally  in- 
creased earnings.  But  there  are  now 
only  five  or  six  banks  issuing  annual  re- 
ports in  the  first  half  of  the  calendar 
year.  Most  of  them  report  as  at  the 
end  of  October,  November,  or  Decem- 
ber. It  is  the  general  expectation  that 
when  these  reports  make  their  appear- 
ance they  will  show  large  gains  in 
earnings. 

Bank  Note  Circulation. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  June  half  of  1911  is  the  rise  of 
the  bank  note  circulation.  The  bank 
note  issues  are  at  the  lowest  level  at 
the  end  of  January.  By  then  the  extra 
currency  created  to  move  the  crops  has 
been  redeemed  and  cancelled.  Usually 
there  is  a very  gradual  rise  of  circula- 
tion throughout  the  summer,  followed 
by  a sharp  rise  in  August  or  September 
and  in  October.  The  maximum  of  is- 
sue occurs  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  expansion  between  January  31 
and  June  30  this  year  was  $11,500,000, 
as  compared  with  an  expansion  of  $6,- 
400,000  in  1910,  $4,300,000  in  1909, 
$1,300,000  in  1908  and  $7,300,000  in 
1907.  There  was  a sudden  rise  in 
June,  1911,  of  nearly  $7,000,000.  This 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  actual 
circulation  within  $10,000,000  of  the 


legal  limits.  The  paid-up  capital, 
which  is  the  legal  limit  of  the  bank  note 
circulation,  except  between  September 
30  and  January  31,  was  $101,065,306 
on  June  30;  but  $3,000,000 — the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada — 
(in  liquidation)  should  be  deducted 
from  that  total.  Last  year  on  June  30 
the  margin  of  issue  was  $16,000,000; 
in  1909  it  was  $24,000,000. 

The  narrow  margin  now  available 
means  that  the  banks  will  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  expedients  in  order  to  provide 
the  currency  required  by  the  country 
prior  to  October,  when  the  right  to  is- 
sue excess  currency  inure?.  It  also 
means  that  the  recourse  to  the  taxed  or 
excess  issues  after  September  30  will 
be  on  a scale  much  larger  than  has 
hitherto  been  seen.  Between  June  30 
and  October  31  in  1910  the  expansion 
was  $16,200,000;  in  1909  it  was  $19,- 
500,000;  in  1908,  $14,900,000;  in  1907, 
$8,700,000.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  in  1907  there  was  an  abnormally 
large  expansion  of  note  circulation  in 
June,  also  in  1906.  These  were  both 
stringent  years. 

• 

Increase  of  Capital. 

The  unexampled  pressure  of  the  note 
issues  upon  the  authorized  limits  has 
caused  a number  of  leading  banks  to 
announce  increases  of  capital  stock. 
The  recent  announcements  up  to  the 
date  of  writing  have  been  as  follows: 
Bank  of  Montreal,  $1,600,000;  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce,  $2,000,000; 
Dominion  Bank,  $1,000,000;  Bank  of 
Toronto,  $1,000,000.  These  issues  are 
made  at  high  premiums — from  180  to 
200  per  cent,  of  par — and  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  followed  by  others,  the  ad- 
dition thus  made  to  the  funds  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  banks  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

However,  the  custom  is  to  have  the 
subscriptions  payable  in  instalments,  so 
much  a month.  And  it  will  probably 
be  ten  months  or  more  before  the  new 
stock  is  all  paid  up.  When  the  pay- 
ments are  all  in  these  four  issues  will 
serve  to  increase  the  total  of  the  pro- 
prietors* funds  by  about  $10,600,000, 
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to  increase  the  ordinary  issue  power  of 
the  banks  by  $5,600,000  and  the  total 
power  of  issue  ordinary  and  excess  by 
about  $7,200,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  position  of  the  banks  on  J une 

30,  1911,  as  compared  with  December 

31,  1910: 


and  London  by  $7,000,000,  the  net  bal- 
ances in  London  and  balances  in  United 
States  banks  by  about  $15,000,000.  So 
the  increase  of  these  high-class  quick 
assets  has  on  the  whole  almost  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  loan  ac- 
count. 


LIABILITIES. 


Note  circulation  

Dominion  Government  deposits  . . . 
Provincial  Government  deposits  . . . 
Deposits  of  the  public  (demand).. 
Deposits  of  the  public  (notice)  . . . 
Deposits  elsewhere  than  Canada  ... 
Loans  from  other  banks  in  Canada 
Deposits  of  other  banks  in  Canada 

Due  to  banks  in  Great  Britain  

Due  to  banks  in  foreign  countries 
Other  liabilities  


Capital  paid  

Rest  or  surplus  

Profit  and  loss  balance 


ASSETS. 

Specie  

Dominion  nctes  

Circulation  redemption  fund  

Notes  and  checks,  other  banks  

Loans  to  othei  banks,  Canada  

Deposits  in  other  banks,  Canada  

Due  by  banks  in  Great  Britain 

Due  by  banks  in  foreign  countries  

Dominion  and  provincial  securities  

Canadian  municipal,  etc.,  securities  

Railway  and  other  bonds  

Call  loans,  Canada  

Call  loans  elsewhere  

Current  loans  Canada  

Current  loans  elsewhere  

Loans  to  provincial  governments  

Overdue  debts  

Real  estate  other  than  premises  

Mortgages  on  real  estate  

Bank  premises  

Other  assets  


Difference  in  addition  due  to  omission  of  cents. 


June  30,  1911. 

$88,618,699 
7,207,015 
27,796,87 6 
309,804,854 
564,867,554 
77,721,948 
3,938,997 
5, 985,573 
2,539,193 
4,210,295 
9,184,156 


$1,101,875,234 

101,065,306 

86,943,135 

12,248,211 


$36,792,002 

83,598,467 

5,277,467 

53,415,678 

3,824,483 

7,682,229 

22,041,297 

32,165,669 

10,634,115 

23,272,829 

60,474,196 

61,507,268 

97,865,400 

717,869,386 

33,557,617 

1,682,495 

7,367,116 

1,464,021 

947,553 

28,229,609 

12,462,823 


$1,302,131,886 


Dec.  31,  1910. 

$87,694,840 

5,970,160 

24,714^53 

280,910,695 

544,220,710 

70,574,871 

3,988,730 

4,767,244 

1373,473 

4374,426 

7386,060 


$1,036,075,636 

99,676,093 

83365,860 

10,073361 


$33,411,852 

76,007,087 

5,040,116 

48,045,024 

3.807.474 
8332,150 

13,823,172 
24,486,63 0 
13,102387 
24,680,177 
59,519318 
63,983,912 
90,710,437 
677,064329 
40,400,839 
2,144,028 

6.553.475 
1360,966 

958,745 

25,191,619 

11365,638 


$1329,790,859 


Although  the  increase  of  current 
loans  in  Canada  has  been  important, 
the  banks  have  not  neglected  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  regards 
quick  assets  during  the  half  year.  Thus 
while  loans  increased  nearly  $41,000,- 
000,  the  cash  was  increased  by  about 
$11,000,000,  the  call  loans  in  New  York 


New  Banks. 

In  the  matter  of  history  the  half  year 
has  been  uneventful.  No  failures  oc- 
curred. No  mergers  were  announced. 
However,  the  absorption  of  the  United 
Empire  Bank  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada,  which  was  announced  at  the 
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close  of  1910,  went  into  effect  in  March, 
1911.  And  one  new  bank — The  Wey- 
burn  Security  Bank — appeared  in  the 
Government  bank  return  in  January. 
The  number  of  going  banks  is  thus  un- 
changed. 

When  the  new  Franco-Canadian  in- 
stitution— La  Banque  Internationale — 
opens  its  doors  there  will  be  twenty- 
eight  banks  in  active  business.  This 
new  bank  is  expected  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place.  The  capital  is  $10,000,- 
000,  all  of  which  has  been  subscribed, 
and  ten  per  cent,  has  been  so  far  paid 
in.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cap- 
ital subscriptions  were  obtained  in 
France  and  the  balance  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Several  French  capitalists  of  high 
standing — one  of  them  being  a high 
official  of  the  Bank  of  France — are  di- 
rectors of  the  new  bank;  and  the  cur- 
rent expectation  is  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  conveying  much 
capital  from  France  to  Canada.  Hon. 
Rodolphe  Forget,  of  Montreal,  the 
president  of  the  bank,  has  stated  that 
the  branches  will  be  confined  to  the 
larger  cities  in  the  Dominion^  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will,  to  a large  extent, 
act  the  part  of  a financial  bank. 

Production  and  Trade. 

During  the  opening  months  of  the 
year  and  through  the  spring,  business 
has  been  helped  materially  by  the  im- 
migration movement.  Especially  from 
the  British  Isles  has  there  been  an  im- 
portant increase  in  the  tide  of  settlers. 
In  fact  there  have  been  complaints  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  that 
those  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  undergoing  serious  injury  through 
the  drain  of  their  best  inhabitants  to 
the  Dominion.  Also  the  movement  of 
experienced  and  well-to-do  farmers 
from  the  Western  States  into  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  continued 
through  the  early  spring  in  undimin- 
ished volume. 

The  inflow  of  these  two  extraordi- 
nary streams  has  had  a powerful  influ- 
ence upon  Canadian  industry  and  trade. 
When  one  remembers  also  that  the  tide 
of  investment  capital  from  Europe  has 


been  running  strongly  towards  the  Do- 
minion, it  is  easier  to  understand  why 
Canadian  prosperity  has  continued  un- 
abated in  spite  of  the  comparative  de- 
pression that  prevailed  south  of  the 
international  boundary. 

The  Crops. 

Then  the  spring  season  proved  favor- 
able for  seeding  operations,  and  in  the 
three  western  provinces  an  area  of  no 
less  than  10,000,000  acres  were  seeded 
with  wheat.  As  soon  as  this  crop  was 
in  the  ground  and  its  growth  satisfac- 
torily started  it  was  recognized  that  if 
climatic  conditions  were  favorable  a 
very  large  yield  would  result.  So  the 
manufacturers  and  other  business  men 
in  eastern  and  western  Canada  have 
been  disposed  to  expand  their  facilities 
on  the  strength  of  the  crop  prospects. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  a crop  of  over 
200,000,000  bushels  is  confidently 
counted  upon.  Should  this  be  realized, 
it  would  be  practically  double  the  yield 
secured  by  those  provinces  last  year, 
and  the  realization  should  have  a most 
important  effect  in  stimulating  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of  western 
Canada. 

The  prospect  of  this  huge  crop  has 
affected  the  general  situation  in  an- 
other manner.  The  banks  have  never 
faced  such  a big  problem,  and  the 
movement  of  the  crops  to  market  prom- 
ises to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  banking 
system  thoroughly.  Mindful  of  the 
great  task  to  present  itself  in  the  fall 
months,  the  bankers  have  applied  them- 
selves during  the  summer  to  check  the 
loan  expansion  wherever  it  could  be 
done  without  damage  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness. For  example,  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  west  and  the  establishment 
of  many  new  towns  there  naturally  en- 
gendered widespread  speculation  in 
farm  lands  and  town  lots.  By  system- 
atically and  concertedly  curtailing 
credits  in  the  regions  most  infected,  as 
a means  of  preparing  for  crop  moving, 
the  bankers  have  been  able  to  impose  a 
check  or  restraint  upon  these  specula- 
tions. And  in  strengthening  themselves 
they  have  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
underlying  conditions  in  the  country. 
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Harvest  conditions  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  eastern  provinces  are  ex- 
cellent. As  is  the  case  in  the  eastern 
States,  prodnction  covers  a wide  range 
of  articles.  Except  4[or  the  fact  that 
the  hot  spell  of  early  July  shortened 
the  yield  of  fruits,  there  is  great  pros- 
perity in  the  East. 

Mining. 

During  the  half-year  a very  consid- 
erable boom  developed  in  the  Porcupine 
gold  stocks.  Development  work  was 
steadily  pushed  by  a number  of  compa- 
nies possessing  good  prospects,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  boomsters  proceeded 
to  form  dozens  of  companies  with  no 
prospects  at  all.  The  fires  in  July  gave 


the  camp  a decided  setback,  but  the  de- 
velopment work  has  been  actively  re- 
sumed, and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Porcupine  will  be  an  important  gold 
field. 

The  Cobalt  stocks  have  shown  a ten- 
dency to  drop,  and  their  action  have 
revived  the  discussion  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  camp.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant mines  have  not  found  their 
prospecting  this  summer  yield  very  sat- 
isfactory results  in  the  way  of  new 
finds.  And  of  course  the  spectre  of 
gradual  depletion  of  ore  reserves  makes 
its  appearance.  However,  there  is 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  decline 
in  the  quotations  of  representative 
shares  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  action 
of  the  banks  in  weeding  out  speculative 
loans  in  preparation  for  crop  moving. 


SAVINGS  BANKS 

Conducted  by  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


SAVINGS  BANK  AUDITS 


By  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


'T'HE  first  question  that  arises  con- 
*“*  cerning  a savings  bank  audit 
naturally  is,  why  should  such  an  institu- 
tion be  examined  ? And  the  answer 

quickly  comes,  first,  that  the  work  of 
the  clerical  force  may  be  tested  and  the 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  employees 
proved;  and,  second,  to  determine  that 
the  institution  is  solvent,  that  the  man- 
agement is  honest,  the  assets  intact,  the 
liabilities  what  they  purport  to  be,  that 
it  is  not  violating  the  law,  that  the 
policies  are  safe  and  sound,  and  that 
the  work  is  reported  properly  to  the 
board  of  managers.  Small  and  some- 
times large  losses  occur  through  care- 
lessness or  dishonesty  of  the  clerical 
force,  and  it  is  important  that  every 
safeguard  shall  be  afforded  the  men 
who  receive  and  pay  money,  as  well  as 
those  who  handle  the  securities  and 
records.  Every  bank  owes  its  em- 
ployees a reasonable  measure  of  protec- 


tion against  temptation,  and  thorough 
examinations  are  usually  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  if  not  the  chief  means 
to  this  end.* 

Bank  Men  Are  Honest. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  knost  bank 
men  are  honest,  as  well  as  efficient;  and 
while  the  working  force  should  be  sub- 
ject to  examination,  the  officers  them- 
selves should  be  subject  to  the  same 
process,  and  right  here  it  may  be  well 
to  digress  for  a moment  to  say  that 
every  bank  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  its 
employees  to  make  the  temptation  to 
betray  their  trusts  as  light  as  possible; 
to  this  end,  every  bank  should  aim  to 
pay  its  employees  an  adequate  salary, 
so  that  the  man  who  handles  money  or 
valuables  will  not  be  tempted  by  an 

•J.  E.  Sterrett,  C.  P.  A.,  before  Philadel- 
phia Chapter,  A.  I.  B. 
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inadequate  compensation  to  do  those 
things  which  he  would  never  think  of 
doing  if  he  were  well  paid  for  his  labor. 
For  this  reason  one  large  New  York 
savings  bank  pays  its  tellers  $4,000  a 
year. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  teller 
working  on  a salary  of  $1,500  and 
handling  millions  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  obliged  by  virtue  of  his  office 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  calling, 
to  dress  reasonably  well,  and  to  live  in 
a good  neighborhood  is  under  a severe 
test  of  honesty.  The  chances  are  that  he 
would  not  be  tempted  if  he  were  paid 
so  well  that  he  could  live  decently  with- 
out feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty;  but 
if  he  must  carefully  economize,  cut 
corners,  deny  himself  most  of  the  lux- 
uries and  not  a few  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  the  odds  are  all  against  him; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bank 
would  be  the  gainer,  for  no  better  safe- 
guard can  be  placed  upon  the  men  who 
are  in  such  positions  of  trust  than  to 
pay  them  so  well  that  they  can  have 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life  through 
honest  means.  A contented  man  is  bet- 
ter than  an  insured  one.  Of  course,  a 
small  salary  does  not  excuse  theft,  but 
it  often  helps  wonderfully  to  explain 
it;  and  while  the  audit  should  be  ex- 
haustive in  its  test  of  the  working  force, 
banking  history  shows  that  few  banks 
are  ever  wrecked  by  the  men  in  sub- 
ordinate positions;  those  who  have  suc- 
cumbed are  they  who  have  been  brought 
to  ruin  by  the  recklessness  or  dishon- 
esty of  the  men  higher  up. 

Why  an  Audit? 

There  is  psychology  in  bank  audits 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted  and  the 
object  in  mind  have  much  to  do  with 
its  success.  To  begin  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  bank  man  is  honest  and 
the  audit  will  prove  him  so,  is  much 
better  than  to  assume  that  every  man 
is  a rogue  and  must  be  caught.  The 
auditor  or  examiner  who  enters  the 
bank  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  the  air  of  a detective,  “seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,"  will  find  his 


work  much  harder  and  more  unsatis- 
factory, than  if  he  assumes  the  role  of 
a helper  and  advisor,  whose  duty  it  ia 
to  prove  the  men  hoaaat  and  to  suggest 
changes  for  tj*?  betterment  of  the 
work. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a true 
audit  is  that  the  auditor  shall  go  about 
his  business  as  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
about;  if  he  goes  into  a bank  not  know- 
ing just  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do, 
he  is  certain  to  make  a bad  impression, 
as  well  as  a poor  audit. 

It  is  essential  that  a savings  bank 
man  audit  a savings  bank,  for  unless 
the  auditor  has  had  experience  in  this 
particular  line  he  cannot  know  the  in- 
side methods  by  which  things  are  done, 
and  a commercial  bank  man  examining 
a savings  bank  or  a savings  bank  man 
examining  a commercial  bank  is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

A principal  reason  for  the  audit  is 
that  the  work  may  be  kept  at  a high 
state  of  efficiency ; a suggestion  here 
and  there,  hardly  called  a criticism, 
will  often  help  in  the  betterment  of  the 
bookkeeping  system,  and  as  for  loose 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  managing 
officials,  this  should  not  be  tolerated  for 
a single  moment.  It  is  no  excuse  for  a 
body  of  trustees  that  they  trusted  one 
of  their  number  and  gave  him  unlimited 
power,  as  well  as  unlimited  confidence; 
they  have  violated  the  first  rule  of 
trusteeship  in  “trusteeing  the  trust" 
which  they  should  have  in  all  honor 
administered  in  person;  it  is  not  only 
the  trustee’s  duty,  but  it  is  his  right  to 
know  just  what  is  going  on  in  his  in- 
stitution, and  he  cannot,  either  in  law 
or  morals,  excuse  himself  for  blindness 
when  both  law  and  good  management 
demand  that  he  should  see. 

Some  bank  men  claim  that  our  banks 
are  examined  too  much ; others,  not 
enough;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
savings  banks  of  the  mutual  type  are 
not  as  a rule  examined  more  than  once 
a year,  which  is  certainly  none  too 
often.  The  frequency  of  the  examina- 
tion is  not  as  important  as  the  charac- 
ter of  it,  and  a loose  examination  once 
a week  is  not  as  desirable  as  a com- 
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plete  and  comprehensive  examination 
once  a year. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
of  late  given  a rude  shock  to  all  the 
national  bank  directors  by  insisting 
that  they  shall  really  be  directors  who 
direct,  and  not  directors  who  are 
directed,  and  it  has  been  the  fault  of 
the  past  that  managing  officials  of 
banks  have  expected  the  government  or 
the  State  to  do  for  them  that  which 
they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves. 

An  internal  check  is  often  found  ad- 
visable through  some  such  means  as,  in 
a large  bank,  an  examination  by  a com- 
mittee of  employees,  or  by  a shifting 
of  the  force  so  that  one  man  will  not 
do  the  same  work  continually.  Only 
collusion  will  then  fail  to  unearth 
crooked  practices ; but  such  internal 
audit,  if  made  by  men  who  are  them- 
selves dishonest,  of  course  avails 
nothing. 

The  common  method  now  in  vogue  is 
to  employ  an  outside  auditor,  who  has 
no  other  interest  in  the  proceedings 
than  accuracy.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  obligatory  on  the  banks  of  Eng- 
land to  call  in  outside  auditors,  who 
are  responsible  directly  to  the  stock- 
holders, who,  under  the  English  law, 
may  be  sent  to  prison  for  substantial 
terms  for  failure  to  properly  perform 
their  duties,  and  in  one  instance  such 
a sentence  has  been  imposed.  Such  an 
audit  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
and  now  many  of  the  large  banks  are 
employing  such  accountants  periodical- 
ly, not  only  to  check  up  the  work  at 
monthly  periods,  but  to  verify  the  out- 
standing liabilities  as  evidenced  by  the 
pass  books.  These  men  going  from 
bank  to  bank  can  frequently  suggest 
changes  in  methods  which  will  be  of 
no  little  value  in  building  up  an  effi- 
cient accounting  system. 

The  Scope  op  the  Audit. 

A true  audit  must  necessarily  con- 
sist of:  First,  counting  the  cash  on 

hand  and  verifying  with  the  statement 
of  cash;  all  items  other  than  cash,  but 
held  as  cash,  should  be  fully  explained. 


and  if  a petty  cash  account  is  carried, 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  abused.  Sec- 
ond, all  collateral  loans  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  the  collateral  is 
what  it  purports  to  be;  that  it  is  prop- 
erly pledged;  that  the  accompanying 
notes  are  signed,  and  that  the  margin 
is  safe.  All  bonds  and  securities  should 
be  listed;  the  coupons  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  all  intact;  the  market 
value  calculated;  and  if  the  bonds  are 
carried  at  investment  values,  the  total 
of  the  investment  values  should  agree 
with  the  stock  account,  with  proper  de- 
ductions for  amortization  charges;  if 
carried  at  par  value,  the  par  value  must 
agree  with  the  par  account  on  the  gen- 
eral ledger  and  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  in  the  vaults.  Mortgages  should 
be  examined  to  see  that  taxes  are  paid; 
that  the  title  insurance  is  properly  is- 
sued; that  the  appraisal  certificate  of 
the  loan  committee  or  appraiser  is  on 
file;  that  the  insurance  is  in  hand; 
properly  assigned  and  in  force,  and 
that  the  mortgage  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  legal  ratio;  in  other  words,  that  the 
papers  are  complete,  and  the  complete 
papers  of  every  mortgage  loan  consist 
of  (a)  the  mortgage — (b)  the  bond — 
(c)  the  application  for  the  loan — (d) 
the  fire  insurance — (e)  the  search  or 
title  policy — (f)  the  certificate  of  ex- 
amination or  appraisal,  which  is  usually 
embodied  in  the  application.  Also  that 
the  mortgage  is  properly  recorded. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  a mortgage 
loan  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
physical  inspection  of  the  property 
itself  by  one  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
conditions  and  to  pass  opinion  thereon; 
this  naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
trustees  or  appraiser  and  should  be 
done  at  intervals  of  about  three  years, 
the  results  of  which  should  be  reported 
to  the  board  with  recommendations  as 
to  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  loan, 
or  calling  it  in  entirely,  with  the  alter- 
native of  replacing  the  property  in  its 
former  condition.  The  borrower  can 
be  depended  upon  to  verify  the  amount 
of  his  mortgage,  and  in  their  interest 
notices  some  banks  have  this  provision 
— a very  good  one . 

The  furniture  and  fixture  account  « 
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should  be  carefully  examined,  as  well 
as  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  bank, 
for  banking  purposes,  to  see  that  the 
values  are  conservative.  Other  real 
estate  owned  by  the  bank  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  the  deeds  are  prop- 
erly recorded ; taxes  paid,  and  the 
property  insured  in  the  name  of  the 
bank. 

If  the  bank  is  a stock  bank,  stock 
issues  should  be  proven  with  the  stock 
register  and  over  issues  carefully 
checked.  Balances  due  from  other 
banks  should  be  verified  at  first  hand. 
The  proof  of  income  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  the  bank  really  gets 
what  it  has  earned  and  that  what  has 
been  earned  has  been  collected  if  due. 
If  certificates  of  deposit  are  issued, 
these  should  be  examined  to  see  that 
the  old  certificates  are  canceled  when 
new  ones  are  issued,  and  that  partial 
payments  on  the  same  are  properly  re- 
corded on  the  stub.  The  minute  book 
should  be  examined  to  see  that  the  min- 
utes are  properly  kept  and  that  all 
matters  that  should  be  reported  to  the 
board  are  brought  to  their  attention. 

In  a large  bank,  the  cash  vaults  are 
usually  sealed  when  examination  is  be- 
gun, so  that  all  the  money  and  securi- 
ties are  under  the  control  of  the  auditor 
until  verified,  thus  preventing  substitu- 
tion of  securities  and  substitution  of 
cash. 

The  general  administration  of  the 
bank  may  be  tested  by  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  Are  loans  made 

to  the  officers  and  employees,  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions  and  to  what  ex- 
tent? Does  the  bank  loan  on  its  own 
shares  of  stock,  if  a capital  bank?  Are 
the  officers  deceiving  themselves  by  car- 
rying securities  at  more  than  their 
market  values,  thus  showing  inflated 
resources  ? Are  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees under  sufficient  bonds  ? Are 
the  trustees*  meetings  well  attended? 
Are  the  proceedings  kept  in  a credita- 
ble manner?  Are  the  disbursements 
properly  vouchered?  Does  the  expense 
account  actually  reflect  the  salaries  and 
other  expenses?  It  is  an  axiom  of  ac- 
counting that  for  every  disbursement 
there  should  be  a proper  voucher,  and 


for  all  expenditures  on  expense  account 
for  repairs,  taxes,  and  like  expenses, 
there  must  be  a receipt  on  file  in  the 
same  amount  as  appears  upon  the  ex- 
pense book.  Has  provision  been  made 
in  the  minutes  for  sudden  help  in  the 
case  of  need,  without  the  necessity  for 
a special  meeting?  Is  the  bookkeep- 
ing system  complete,  comprehensive, 
and  modern?  Are  the  clerks  changed 
about  frequently?  Is  there  a daily 
statement  taken?  Are  the  officers  care- 
ful about  small  things,  such  as  the 
filing  of  letters,  pass  books,  vouchers, 
endorsement  on  bonds,  the  insurance  in 
force,  indexing,  etc.?  Are  chemical  or 
knife  erasures  on  the  book  frequent? 
Are  loose  leaf  sheets  and  cards  prop- 
erly guarded  against  manipulation  ? 
Lastly,  is  the  whole  bank  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  or  is  the  responsi- 
bility properly  divided  and  the  work 
really  conducted  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers to  whom  the  management  of  the 
bank  properly  belongs? 

In  counting  cash  in  the  teller’s  cage, 
it  is  well  to  keep  this  official  present, 
so  that  in  case  any  deficit  occurs,  it 
cannot  be  charged  that  the  examiner 
has  been  implicated  in  any  form. 

Misappropriation  of  bonds  and  other 
securities  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
having  such  securities  registered,  or  by 
having  them  under  two  combinations, 
the  former  being  preferable.  To 
transfer  such  a security  usually  re- 
quires a resolution  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  a certified  copy  of  the  same, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  by-laws 
pertaining  to  such  a transaction. 

Proof  of  Income. 

The  withholding  on  the  part  of  the 
collecting  officers  of  receipts  from  in- 
terest on  bond  and  mortgages  and  upon 
investments  can  easily  be  detected  by  a 
proof  of  income,  which  aims  to  check 
the  earnings  of  the  bank. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the 
bank  officials  should  know  that  the  bank 
has  received  what  it  has  earned;  and 
to  determine  this  it  must  first  know 
accurately  what  its  earnings  have  been, 
or,  rather,  will  be,  for  it  is  an  anticipa- 
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tory  process.  Many  large  banks  are 
now  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
matter  of  proof  of  income,  with  very 
great  satisfaction. 

For  auditing  purposes  the  income  of 
a bank  should  be  calculated  ahead,  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  period  to  elapse  until 
the  next  dividend  is  declared.  This 
calculation  cannot  be  made  accurately  by 
banks  doing  a commercial  business,  but 
where  the  business  is  of  a purely  sav- 
ings bank  character  and  therefore  per- 
manent, this  feature  can  be  handled 
with  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  income  may  be  calculated  on  each 
investment,  or  class  of  investments  and 
the  receipt  thereof  ascertained  through 
the  cash  book.  The  Committee  on  Sav- 
ings Bank  Methods  and  Systems  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Section,  American  Bank- 
ers' Association,  gives  this  as  an  ex- 
ample: Suppose  a bank  declares  divi- 

dends every  six  months,  as  of  January 
and  July  1.  On  the  first  of  January 
an  account  is  opened,  debiting  it  with 
the  income  from  all  investments,  bonds, 
mortgages,  etc.,  due  for  the  current 
six  months.  When  this  income  is  re- 
ceived, the  account  is  credited  with 
each  payment  so  received.  Thus  on 
June  30,  if  the  income  has  all  been  re- 
ceived, the  account  will  be  closed  out; 
any  odd  amount  of  income  received 
during  the  six  months  may  be  easily 
adjusted.  The  calculations  should  be 
made  by  the  head  bookkeeper  or  audit- 
or and  checked  by  an  officer. 

Trustees'  Audits. 

The  periodical  examination  by  the 
trustees  is  quite  universal,  and  the  gen- 
eral requirements  may  be  well  summed 
up  briefly  by  reference  to  the  laws  of 
a few  of  the  leading  States.  Thus,  in 
Indiana,  not  less  than  three  trustees  on 
or  about  January  first  must  examine 
into  the  securities,  loans,  cash  on  hand, 
and  other  details  of  the  bank's  op- 
erations and  report  to  the  board,  and 
the  report  to  the  department  is  based 
upon  this  examination.  Connecticut 
requires  that  two  auditors,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  board,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed yearly  to  make  the  examination 


on  October  first;  these  auditors  report 
to  the  Bank  Commissioner.  New  Jersey 
requires  that  three  examiners,  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  shall  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  bank,  while  New 
York  requires  that  semi-annually,  on  or 
before  June  30  and  December  31,  trus- 
tees shall  examine  the  cash  securities, 
mortgages,  and  balances  due  from 
other  banks,  and  the  report  to  the  bank 
department  is  based  upon  their  exam- 
ination. Maine  requires  a yearly  ex- 
amination by  two  trustees.  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  independent  examination 
every  six  months.  In  Minnesota,  on  or 
before  February  first,  a thorough  ex- 
amination by  experienced  accountant 
must  be  made;  he  must  submit  a writ- 
ten report  attested  by  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  the  statement  of  as- 
sets verified  by  two  trustees  and  the 
person  making  the  examination.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  recently  amended  her 
law  in  this  regard  and  now  requires 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive 
of  all  savings  bank  examinations.  It 
was  found  that  the  old  law  which  di- 
vided the  responsibility  between  the 
auditing  committee  and  the  bank  re- 
sulted in  a lack  of  thoroughness,  there- 
fore a change  in  the  law  was  made,  so 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  audit  has 
been  placed  upon  the  bank  department 
itself,  although  the  audit  is  made  by  a 
certified  public  accountant,  who  may  be 
selected  by  the  auditing  committee,  but 
who  must  first  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner ; the  accountant  is  required 
to  personally  supervise  the  making  of 
this  examination,  except  that  with  the 
consent  of  the  commissioner  he  may 
verify  cash  balances  if  made  within  six 
months.  In  accordance  with  these 
ideas,  the  bank  department  has  pre- 
pared what  it  concedes  to  be  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  an  audit,  which 
must  be  complied  with  by  the  public 
accountant,  and  copy  of  his  report 
must  be  filed  with  the  bank  department 
and  with  the  bank.  This  department  is 
now  verifying  every  mortgage  loan  in 
Massachusetts  made  to  a savings  bank 
by  direct  communication  with  the  bor- 
rower. 
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A Mechanical  Auditor. 

It  is  always  more  difficult  to  prevent 
embezzlement  on  the  part  of  a receiving 
agent  than  of  a disbursing  agent,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  compelled  to  produce 
a voucher  for  each  expenditure;  but  un- 
less guarded  in  some  other  way  the  re- 
ceiver may  withhold  or  destroy  the 
•evidence  of  his  having  received.  There 
are  two  classes  of  methods  employed  in 
preventing  this  in  moneyed  institutions; 
one  is  that  which  makes  another  em- 
ployee cognizant  of  his  doings ; and 
another,  that  which  makes  that  known 
to  the  public.  It  is  manifest  that  there 
is  no  absolute  security  in  the  former 
method.  If  you  multiply  the  number 
of  hands  through  which  the  transaction 
passes,  you  somewhat  diminish  the 
probability  of  fraud,  but  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  collusion;  but 
collusion  with  the  chance  public,  whose 
interests  are  directly  opposite,  is  impos- 
sible. Therefore  the  writer  considers 
that  the  only  security  against  embezzle- 
ment lies  in  making  the  acts  of  a re- 
ceiving agent  to  some  extent  public,  as 
the  bell  punch  does  on  the  horse-car.* 

In  order  to  have  a complete  check 
on  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  the 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York  had  made  for  its  own  use  four 
mechanical  tellers,  somewhat  similar  to 
an  adding  machine,  the  operation  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

The  object  is  to  insure  tlu*t  the 
amounts  entered  in  the  pass  books  shall 
l>e  identical  with  those  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  banks  in  amount  and  in 
total.  Embezzlement  in  savings  banks 
, is  almost  invariably  accomplished  by 
entering  in  the  pass  book  a correct 
amount,  but  accounting  to  the  bank  for 
■only  a part  or  none. 

The  mechanism  in  question  prints 
the  amount  of  the  transaction,  with 
date,  in  the  pass  book;  and  simultane- 
ously prints  on  a tape  within  the  ma- 
chine the  same  amount  without  a possi- 
bility of  variation,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  the  account.  As  an  additional 
safeguard  it  displays,  through  glass,  a 
total  register  increasing  at  each  trans- 

• Bolles’  Practical  Banking,  p.  280. 


action.  The  total  indicated  by  this 
register,  minus  the  total  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  represents  the  day's 
transactions.  For  this  amount  the 
teller  is  responsible  and  he  is  charged 
therewith  in  triplicate:  1.  the  debit 
entry  in  the  pass  book  which  the  de- 
positor may  be  trusted  to  verify;  2.  the 
entries  on  the  tape,  which  when  cut  out 
and  pasted  in  a book  forms  a journal 
of  the  amounts  to  be  credited  each  de- 
positor's account;  3.  by  the  total  over 
which  the  teller  has  no  control  and 
which  must  be  corroborated  by  the 
bookkeeper’s  work. 

Thus  without  the  loss  of  a second's 
time,  a mechanical  check  is  imposed 
upon  the  teller's  accuracy  and  honesty, 
and  that  by  an  inanimate  machine  in- 
capable of  corruption  or  conspiracy. 
All  methods  wherein  a second  clerk  is 
brought  in  to  check  the  work  by  com- 
parison, re-recording  or  otherwise  are 
subject  to  two  defects,  loss  of  time  and 
the  possibility  of  collusion. 

The  time  occupied  is  less  than  where 
the  entry  is  made  in  extenso  with  the 
pen,  and  this  time  may  be  diminished 
by  one-half  when,  in  very  busy  times, 
teams  of  two  work  together,  one  han- 
dling the  money  and  the  other  manipu- 
lating the  machine. 

Although  the  machines,  being  the 
first  in  use,  were  expensive,  they  have 
probably  paid  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  cost.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
important  advantage;  the  security  from 
fraud  and  error  and  the  ability  to  know 
the  exact  total  of  liabilities  is  worth  far 
more. 

The  Schenectady  Idea. 

What  is  doubtless  the  most  unique, 
if  not  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive audit  of  a savings  bank  ever 
devised,  has  been  used  by  the  Schenec- 
tady Savings  Bank,  followed  by  a few 
banks  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  audit  auto- 
matic, and  every  depositor  and  every 
borrower  an  auditor.  The  medium  is 
the  newspaper.  For  months  in  advance 
notice  is  given  that  on  a certain  day, 
the  pass  book  number  and  correct  b&l- 
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ance  of  every  account  in  the  bank  will 
be  published,  and  depositors  are  asked 
to  check  their  balance  as  it  appears  on 
their  books  with  this  published  list. 
The  difference,  if  any,  is  the  accrued 
interest.  Likewise,  every  mortgage 
loan,  by  number  only  and  interest  rate 
is  given,  and  borrowers  invited  to  verify 
the  amount  due  thereon.  These  two  im- 
portant features  are  supplemented  by 
a complete  list  of  the  securities  in  de- 
tail, and  such  other  matter  as  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  occasion. 

When  the  depositors  number  upward 
of  20,000,  this  is  no  small  task,  inas- 
much as  no  account  must  be  omitted,  or 
listed  in  error,  either  as  to  number  or 


amount,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  accurate.  The  results  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory,  the  papers 
being  in  wide  demand  on  the  day  when 
this  feature  appears.  The  same  matter 
is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  out 
by  mail,  so  that  every  depositor  is  sure 
to  receive  a copy.  The  work  is  quite 
voluminous,  occupying  at  least  ten 
pages  of  newspaper  space,  and  is 
rather  costly;  but  the  end  has  justified 
the  means,  and  the  scheme  has  had  its 
second  trial  during  the  year  1910.  It 
is  not  only  good  auditing,  but  good  ad- 
vertising, as  well;  for  the  bank  that  has 
nothing  to  conceal,  must  by  that  token 
be  a good  bank. 
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A METHOD  OF  KEEPING  RECORDS  OF  EXCHANGE 

TRANSACTIONS 

By  Gray  Warren,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis 


'T'HE  increasing  cost  and  burden  of 
A handling  out  of  town  items  and 
particularly  “country  checks"  has  be- 
come so  great  that  banks  generally  are 
taking  great  interest  in  anything  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  The  old  theory 
that  it  was  only  the  final  result  that 
counted  and  that  it  was  not  of  particu- 
lar interest  if  some  accounts  were  car- 
ried at  a loss  so  long  as  the  final  show- 
ing of  the  bank’s  business  disclosed  a 
reasonable  profit  is  gradually  being 
discarded.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  best  to  know  just  what  accounts  are 
valuable  and  to  be  able  to  inform  a cus- 
tomer just  what  it  is  costing  to  handle 
his  account.  If  it  shows  a loss  he  will 
only  see  the  reasonableness  of  so  ad- 
justing it  that  the  account  will  be 
worth  something  to  the  bank,  as  no  one 
cares  to  have  his  account  classed  as  an 
undesirable  one. 

It  is  also  of  value  to  know  upon  just 
what  basis  to  open  new  accounts.  It  is 


the  accounts  that  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  country  checks  and  large 
amount  of  exchange  transactions  that 
require  the  closest  scrutiny,  as  often  4 
judging  solely  by  their  average  bal- 
ances, they  appear  desirable  and  profit- 
able, while  if  analyzed  they  would  show 
considerable  loss  to  tfie  bank. 

The  exchange  account  as  carried  on 
the  general  ledger  reveals  little  in  the 
way  of  general  information  as  to 
sources  from  which  received  and  for 
what  paid.  The  first  step  then,  to  se- 
cure a knowledge  of  the  exchange 
transactions  of  the  bank,  is  to  dis- 
tribute these  charges  and  receipts  un- 
der different  heads  and  departments. 
Besides  giving  the  information  as  to 
different  departments  and  classes  of 
business  this  record  serves  a useful 
purpose  for  comparison  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year.  It  is  a good 
check  upon  amounts  received  as  com- 
pared with  volume  of  business  as  well 
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as  to  any  falling  off  in  receipts  or  in- 
crease in  amounts  paid  in  the  same 
volume. 

I have  found  that  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  totals  for  a month  under 
any  of  the  headings  is  quickly  noticed 
and  the  cause  located. 

Two  of  the  forms  shown  herewith 
are  arranged  for  a loose  leaf  transfer 
binder  and  are  ruled  for  a month's 
transactions,  when  the  balances  shown 
are  carried  to  new  sheets  for  the  next 


month,  thus  furnishing  comparative 
figures  by  months.  The  different  dis- 
tributions under  the  different  headings 
are  made  daily  from  the  debit  and  credit 
slips  entered  on  the  exchange  account 
in  the  general  ledger. 

Taking  the  “Exchange  Received” 
sheet.  Column  1 shows  amount  rebated, 
i.  e.,  charges  that  have  been  made 
through  error  and  afterwards  refunded 
by  the  banks  making  them.  Column  2 
shows  amounts  received  from  individual 
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FIGURE  3 


customers  on  country  checks.  Column 
S,  amount  received  for  handling  Cana- 
dian currency.  Column  4,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  individual  customers  on 
bill  of  lading  drafts  deposited.  Colun^n 
5,  amounts  received  on  collections  made. 
Column  6,  amounts  received  for  postage 
and  insurance  on  currency  and  securi- 
ties shipped.  Column  7,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  country  banks  on  checks 
deposited.  Column  8,  amounts  re- 
ceived for  foreign  exchange  bought  and 
sold  eastern  banks.  Column  9?  amounts 
received  for  letters  of  credit  issued. 

Column  10,  amounts  received  from 
eastern  banks  for  items  remitted.  Col- 
umn 11,  amounts  received  for  drafts 
purchased  over  the  counter.  Column 

MAMR 

INSTR  UCTIONS 


12,  daily  total  of  all  exchange  re- 
ceived. Column  13,  daily  balance. 

The  “Exchange  Paid”  Sheet. 

Column  1 of  the  “Exchange  Paid” 
sheet,  carries  the  amounts  rebated  to 
customer  for  overcharge  and  charges 
made  through  error.  Column  2, 
amounts  paid  for  collections  made. 
Column  3,  premiums  paid  for  eastern 
exchange.  Column  4,  postage  and  in- 
surance paid  for  shipping  currency 
and  securities.  Column  6,  express 
charges  and  postage  and  premiums 
paid  for  shipments  of  Canadian  cur- 
rency. Column  8,  amounts  paid  coun- 
try banks  on  checks  sent  them  and 
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“EXCHANGE  RECEIVED"  SHEET 


charged  to  their  account.  Column 
10,  amounts  paid  on  bill  of  lading, 
sight  and  arrival  drafts.  Column  11, 
amounts  paid  to  sundry  banks  on 
checks  sent  them  to  be  remitted  for. 
Column  1 2,  daily  total  of  exchange 
paid.  Column  Id,  daily  balance. 

The  difference  between  the  day's 
balance  of  the  exchange  received  and 
the  same  day's  balance  of  the  exchange 
paid  agree  with  that  day’s  balance  as 
shown  by  the  exchange  account  on  the 
general  ledger. 

Exchange  Records. 

Analyses  of  accounts  show  that  the 
ones  that  pay  best  for  the  effort  put 
forth  in  analyzing  them  are  those  that 
have  the  largest  number  of  exchange 
transactions.  On  this  account  it  is  well 
to  keep  records  of  all  exchange  transac- 
tions of  the  bank’s  customers  in  com- 


pact and  available  form  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  handling  of  coun- 
try  checks. 

The  country  check,  its  cost  and  the 
problems  arising  from  its  increasing 
use,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects relating  to  banking  that  we  now 
have.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  so  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  Any  stu- 
dent of  the  country  check  problem 
will  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  all  the 
real  facts  relating  to  the  question,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  records  being  kept 
by  the  requisite  number  of  banks  situ- 
ated in  different  localities. 

Herewith  are  shown  forms  that  have 
been  found  useful  in  determining  the 
value  of  different  accounts,  as  well  as 
for  general  information  available  when 
making  new  arrangements  or  taking  on 
new  business. 
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Form  1 is  that  used  for  country  bank 
accounts.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  card- 
board and  filed  in  a cabinet  drawer.  It 
is  printed  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  will 
have  the  records  of  a bank  for  six 
years.  It  shows  the  average  balance 
carried,  exchange  absorbed,  cost  of 


ance  carried  (if  the  balance  is  carried 
with  the  eastern  bank  it  would  appear 
in  red  ink) ; par  items  received  from 
them  upon  which  no  charge  is  made, 
items  on  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  (city 
items);  country  checks  received;  the 
charge  made  by  us;  cost  of  transfer- 


“exchanoe  paid”  sheet 


transfers  made  to  eastern  cities,  ex- 
change paid  to  them  for  items  sent 
them,  exchange  collected  from  them  on 
items  received. 

Form  2 is  the  form  used  for  eastern 
banks  from  whom  items  are  received. 
It  is  of  the  same  size  and  material  as 
Form  1.  It  is  divided  into  different 
headings,  owing  to  the  fact  that  flat 
rates  are  charged  these  banks  accord- 
ing to  our  clearing-house  regulations 
these  rates  varying  according  to  the  class 
of  items.  It  shows  the  average  bal- 


ing the  funds  to  the  east;  cost  on  out- 
side checks,  and  profit  and  loss  on  the 
month’s  transactions.  This  card  is  also 
printed  on  both  sides  and  will  have  the 
records  for  four  years. 

Form  3 is  the  form  used  in  keeping 
the  daily  record,  the  monthly  totals  of 
which  are  posted  to  the  cards  (Forms 
1 and  2).  These  are  loose  sheets  kept 
in  a loose  leaf  binder,  so  that  as  they 
are  filled  they  can  be  removed  and  only 
the  current  ones  be  bound  in  the  book. 

Form  4 is  the  card  used  for  local 
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customers.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and 
material  as  the  bank  cards.  It  is  ruled 
to  contain  the  records  for  six  years.  It 
shows  the  average  balance  carried  and 
exchange  collected  on  items  deposited, 
also  interest  collected  on  outstanding 
items.  If  any  exchange  or  interest  is 
absorbed,  the  amount  would  be  entered 
in  red  ink. 

Form  5 shows  a form  designed  for 
an  analysis  of  an  account  and  shows 


one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  exchange  records 
may  be  put.  This  may  be  used  without 
computing  the  per  item  cost,  or  if  this 
is  desired,  no  change  in  the  form  is 
necessary  as,  after  it  being  determined 
what  the  cost  of  handling  is  per  item, 
by  multiplying  the  total  number  of 
items  handled  by  this  cost  the  result 
may  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
count. 


BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


WAIVER  IN  BODY  OF  NOTE 

EFFECT  UPON  INDOR8ER. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  May  9,  1911. 

OWENSBORO  SAVINGS  BANK  VS.  TRUST  COM- 
PANY^ RECEIVER. 

Where  a waiver  is  invested  in  the  body  of 
a note  it  becomes  a part  of  the  contract 
of  the  indorser,  as  well  as  of  the  maker, 
and  is  binding  upon  the  indorser.* 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  upon  a prom- 
A issory  note  made  by  the  Deane- 
field  Coal  Co.  and  indorsed  Guy  M. 
Deane,  W.  G.  Wilson  and  Gray  Haynes. 
The  body  of  the  note  contained  the  fol- 
lowing agreement:  “The  parties  hereto, 
including  the  makers  and  indorsers  of 
this  note,  hereby  expressly  waive  pre- 
sentment thereof  for  payment,  notice  of 
nonpayment,  protest,  and  notice  of  pro- 
test, and  diligence  in  bringing  suit 
against  any  party  hereto,  either  maker 
or  indorser.”  One  of  the  indorsers  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  he  had  signed 
the  note  in  question  as  indorser,  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Deane- 
field  Coal  Company,  and  was,  therefore, 
only  a surety  and  that,  having  given  to 
the  Owensboro  Savings  Bank  & Trust 

• The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  pro- 
vides: “Where  the  waiver  is  embodied  in 

the  instrument  itself,  it  is  binding  upon  all 
parties;  but  where  it  is  written  above  the 
signature  of  an  indorser  it  binds  him  only.” 
— N.  Y.  Act,  Sec.  181. 


Company  a written  notice  requiring  it 
to  institute  suit  on  the  note,  and  the 
bank  having  let  two  terms  of  court  pass 
without  bringing  suit,  he  was  released 
from  liability  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4668  of  the  Kentucky 
Statutes  (Russell's  St.  § 2036). 

Clay,  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion):  The  rule  is  that,  where  the 

waiver  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
note,  it  becomes  a part  of  the  contract 
of  the  indorser,  as  well  as  of  the  maker, 
and  is  binding  upon  the  indorser. 
Bryant  vs.  Merchants*  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, 8 Bush,  43. 


PRESENTMENT  THROUGH  CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

WHEN  DEPOSITOR  BOUND  BY. 

Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  March  IT, 
1911. 

MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HOUSTON  VS. 
DORCHESTER  ET  AL. 

The  presentment  of  a check  for  payment 
by  a collecting  bank  the  day  after  it  is  de- 
posited for  collection  is  timely  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  diligence. 

But  the  time  allowed  by  this  rule  may  be 
shortened  or  extended  by  (1)  either  express 
instructions  given  by  the  depositor,  or  an 
express  understanding  had  between  him 
and  the  bank  in  reference  to  the  particular 
transaction,  or  (9)  by  the  uniform  course 
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of  dealing  previously  pursued  between  him 
and  the  bank  in  the  conduct  of  similar 
business  or  (3)  by  the  known  usage  of  the 
individual  bank  in  such  matters  or  (4)  by 
the  general  usage  of  the  bank4  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  banking  business  in  the  city  or 
town  where  the  bank  is  located. 

Where  a depositor  knows  that,  by  the 
custom  of  the  Dank,  checks  deposited  after 
a certain  hour  are  presented  through  the 
clearing  house  the  next  day,  he  is  bound 
by  such  custom,  and  cannot  charge  the 
bank  with  neglect  for  failing  to  mala;  pre- 
sentment on  the  day  of  the  deposit. 

TN  this  case  Chester  B.  Dorchester,  as 
^ receiver  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil 
Company,  deposited  in  the  Merchants 
Nat.  Bank  of  Houston  a check  for 
$1,563.33,  drawn  by  the  Texas  Lamp 
Sc  Oil  Company  on  the  bank  of  T.  W. 
House  of  the  same  place.  This  check 
was  presented  through  the  clearing 
house  the  next  morning,  but  was  dis- 
honored because  the  drawee  had  failed. 
The  check  would  have  been  paid  had 
it  been  presented  on  the  day  of  the  de- 
posit. 

McMeans,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : When  Dorchester,  receiver, 

deposited  with  the  defendant  bank  a 
check  drawn  on  the  bank  of  T.  W. 
House,  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent  was  thereby  created,  and  the 
agent  rested  under  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing due  diligence  in  making  presenta- 
tion of  it  for  collection.  (Bank  vs. 
Triplett,  1 Pet.  30;  1 Morse  on  Banks 
and  Banking,  §§  214,  219- ) 

It  is  well  settled  that  presentment  of 
a check  for  payment  by  a collecting 
bank  the  day  it  is  deposited  for  collec- 
tion is  timely  and  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence.  (O'Brien  vs.  Smith,  1 Black, 
99;  1 Morse  on  Banks  and  Banking, 
240;  Kershaw  vs.  Ladd,  34  Or.  3 75.) 
But  it  has  been  held  that  the  “rule  giv- 
ing to  the  bank  the  whole  of  the  day 
following  its  receipt  of  the  check  is 
liable  to  be  materially  qualified  through 
various  causes.  The  time  may  be  short- 
ened or  extended  either  (1)  by  express 
instructions  given  by  the  depositor  or 
an  express  understanding  had  between 
him  and  the  bank,  in  refrence  to  the 
particular  transaction,  or  (2)  by  the 
uniform  course  of  dealing  previously 
pursued  between  himself  and  the  bank 


in  the  conduct  of  similar  business,  or 
(3)  by  the  known  usage  of  the  individ- 
ual bank  in  such  matters,  provided  the 
usage  is  one  which  the  courts  can  prop- 
erly sustain,  or  (4)  by  the  general 
usage  of  banks  and  the  custom  of  the 
banking  business  in  the  city  or  town 
where  the  bank  is  situated."  (1  Morse 
on  Banks  and  Banking,  § 242.) 

The  question  that  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  decide  is  whether  the  present- 
ment of  the  check  in  question  in  the 
manner  it  was  presented — that  is, 
through  the  clearing  house — was  the 
exercise  of  such  diligence  in  collection 
as  is  required  by  law  of  the  agent,  the 
collecting  bank.  If  so,  then  the  judg- 
ment rendered  in  the  court  below  was 
clearly  wrong. 

****** 

The  foregoing  authorities  justify  us 
in  holding  that  when  the  receiver  de- 
posited the  check  in  question  with  ap- 
pellant bank  at  a time  when  he  knew 
it  was  too  late  for  it  to  pass  through 
the  clearing  house  that  day,  and  when, 
as  found  by  the  trial  court,  he  knew 
that  the  course  the  check  would  take 
would  be  through  the  clearing  house, 
and  when  the  undisputed  proof  shows 
that  by  the  usage  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  city  of  Houston  all  checks  held  by 
either  upon  the  others  were  settled  by 
a process  of  exchange  through  the 
clearing  house,  and  that  it  was  the  gen- 
eral custom,  when  checks  were  deposited 
too  late  in  the  day  to  admit  of  their 
going  to  the  clearing  house  they  were 
held  and  presented  at  the  clearing  house 
the  next  day,  and  that  this  usage  was 
observed  by  appellant  bank  in  refer- 
ence to  the  check  in  question,  that  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bank  was 
shown,  and  therefore  there  was  no  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  appellant  to  pay 
to  the  receiver  the  amount  for  which  it 
was  drawn.  Negligence  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  the  bank  if  it  acted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  check  as  it  was  contem- 
plated between  the  parties  that  it  would 
act  at  the  time  the  check  was  deposited. 
In  other  words,  Dorchester  knowing 
that  the  course  the  check  would  take 
would  be  through  the  clearing  house, 
and  knowing  the  hour  of  the  meetings 
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of  the  clearing  house,  and  knowing  that, 
if  the  check  was  not  deposited  with  the 
bank  on  October  16th  in  time  for  it  to 
reach  the  clearing  house  that  day,  it 
would  be  held  over  until  the  next  day 
and  then  be  passed  through  the  clearing 
house,  and  if,  as  the  court  finds,  the 
check  was  deposited  by  Dorchester  too 
late  on  the  sixteenth  to  go  to  the  clear- 
ing house  that  day,  he  cannot  now  com- 
plain that  the  action  the  bank  took  and 
which  he  knew  it  would  take,  and  which 
action  was,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  with  his  implied  consent  and 
the  implied  agreement  between  them, 
was  negligence  in  presenting  the  check 
at  the  clearing  house,  and  in  not  pre- 
senting it  at  the  office  counter  of  the 
House  bank.  In  the  absence  of  a 
usage,  such  as  was  shown  in  this  case, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  have  delayed 
making  direct  presentment  to  the  House 
bank  until  after  business  hours  on  the 
seventeenth,  but  the  parties  in  view  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  both  of  the 
usage  impliedly  contracted  that  the  rule 
as  to  presentment  to  the  drawee  bank 
should  be  substituted  by  the  present- 
ment at  the  clearing  house.  While  this 
may  not  have  been  such  a presentment 
as  the  law,  in  the  absence  of  such  usage, 
required  to  be  made  in  order  that  the 
collecting  bank  might  escape  liability,  it 
was  nevertheless  a substitute  for  such 
presentment  which  the  depositor  had 
impliedly  agreed  to,  and,  when  thus 
made,  absolved  the  bank  from  liability 
for  negligence  in  not  making  present- 
ment direct. 


CHECK  PAYABLE  TO  GUARDIAN 

BANK  RECEIVING  ON  DEPOSIT. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  27, 
1911. 

HOOD  VS.  KF.XiUXGTON  NATION AI.  BANK. 

Where  a check  payable  to  a person  as 
guardian  and  so  indorsed  is  deposited  by  a 
customer,  the  bank  is  not  bound  to  suspect 
that  the  guardian  is  misapplying  the  funds 
of  his  ward. 

/^N  March  29,  1905,  there  was  de- 
posited  with  the  Kensington  Na- 
tional Bank,  by  the  Hood  Leather  Com- 
pany, a partnership  of  which  Jules 


Gigon  was  a member,  a check  for 
$4,787.02,  in  form  and  with  indorse- 
ments as  follows:  “No. . Atlan- 

tic City,  N.  J.,  March  29,  1905.  Ma- 
rine Trust  Company:  Pay  to  the  order 
of  Jules  Gigon,  guardian  for  Fred  R. 
Hood,  minor,  forty-seven  hundred  and 

eighty-seven  02-100  dollars. 

$4,787.02-100.  Estate  of  James  Hood, 
J.  Harry  Lyons,  Executor/'  Indorsed: 
“Jules  Gigon,  Guardian  for  Fred  R. 
Hood.  For  deposit  only  to  the  credit 
of  Hood  Leather  Company.  The  Ken- 
sington Nat'l  Bank,  Philada.,  Pa. 
Prior  indorsements  guaranteed.  W.  W. 
Price,  Cashier." 

Potter,  «/.:  In  the  plaintiff's  state- 
ment of  claim  he  sets  forth  that  one 
Jules  Gigon  was  the  guardian  of  his 
estate,  and  that  as  such  he  received  a 
check  upon  the  Marine  Trust  Company 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  said  Jules 
Gigon  indorsed  the  said  check,  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  Hood  Leather 
Company.  The  latter  deposited  the 
check  for  collection  in  the  defendant 
bank,  and  received  credit  for  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  theory  of  the  plaintiff  seems 
to  be  that,  because  a check  came  to  the 
bank  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
which  was  payable  to  a certain  person 
as  guardian,  the  bank  was  not  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  check  from  any  one  else, 
although  reguarly  indorsed  by  the 
payee.  This  theory  is  far-fetched,  and 
is  without  any  reasonable  basis.  The 
bank  was  under  no  duty  to  supervise  the 
acts  of  Gigon  as  guardian,  nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  transaction  to  be 
criticised,  in  so  far  as  the  bank  was 
concerned.  It  was  something  entirely 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  and  proper 
conduct  of  business.  Gigon  may  have 
used  the  Hood  Leather  Company  as  a 
means  of  collecting  the  check.  It  was 
at  most  merely  the  equivalent  of  his 
going  to  the  bank  and  obtaining  the 
cash,  and  paying  that  over  to  the 
leather  company.  Whatever  reason 
Gigon  may  have  had  for  transacting  the 
business  in  the  precise  manner  in  which 
he  did  was  his  own.  The  bank  was  not 
dealing  with  him  in  the  matter,  but  was 
concerned  only  with  its  own  customer, 
the  Hood  Leather  Company,  which  came 
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to  it  with  a check  drawn  upon  a bank  in 
another  city  and  state,  regularly  in- 
dorsed, which  it  was  requested  to  col- 
lect. There  was  nothing  in  the  occur- 
rence to  arouse  suspicion,  or  call  for 
comment  or  question,  upon  the  part  of 
the  defendant  bank.  If  there  was  any 
misuse  of  the  funds  by  the  guardian,  it 
was,  so  far  as  this  record  goes,  some- 
thing of  which  the  defendant  bank  had 
no  knowledge,  and  with  which  it  had 
nothing  to  do. 


CERTIFIED  CHECK  AS  SECURITY 
FOR  LOAN 

VALIDITY  OF  8UCH  AGREEMENT. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  27, 
1911. 

INOBER  V8.  TRADESMEN’S  NATIONAL  BANK. 

A depositor  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  his  hank  that  he  would  draw  a check 
upon  his  account  for  $1,500,  which  should 
be  certified  by  the  bank,  properly  indorsed, 
and  then  be  retained  by  the  bank  as  col- 
lateral for  any  indebtedness  of  the  maker 
to  the  bank:  Held,  that  the  amount  of  the 
check  was  a proper  charge  against  the  ac- 
count, and  could  not  be  recovered  by  the 
depositor's  executor. 

r | SHIS  controversy  arose  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  $3,000  under  the 
following  circumstances:  The  decedent 
carried  an  active  account  with  the  bank 
and  desired  to  make  some  loans.  He 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
bank,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
would  draw  a check  upon  his  account 
for  $1,500,  which  check  should  be  cer- 
tified by  the  bank,  properly  indorsed, 
and  then  be  retained  by  the  bank  as 
collateral  for  any  indebtedness  of  the 
maker  to  the  bank.  The  evidence 
shows  that  this  arrangement  wms  car- 
ried out.  At  a subsequent  date  an 
agreement  of  the  same  import,  involv- 
ing the  same  amount  and  including  the 
same  terms,  was  made  and  carried  out. 

Elkin,  J.:  The  testimony  of  the 

cashier,  w’hich  is  not  contradicted,  con- 
clusively shows  that,  upon  the  very  day 
when  each  check  was  certified,  it  wras 
immediately  charged  upon  the  books  of 
the  bank  against  the  account  of  dece- 


dent, in  whose  lifetime  the  books  were 
balanced,  showing  the  charges  thus 
made.  At  the  time  of  decedent’s  death 
his  own  bank  book  showed  the  appro- 
priation by  the  bank  of  the  respective 
amounts  for  which  the  certified  checks 
were  drawTn.  These  transactions  were 
carried  out  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  entered 
into,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  in  law 
or  equity  why  an  agreement  of  this 
character,  lawful  in  its  terms  and  prop- 
erly made  in  the  course  of  business 
dealings,  should  be  disturbed.  The  bank 
became  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
check  as  soon  as  it  was  certified,  and 
very  properly  charged  the  account  ot 
the  maker  with  the  amount  of  eack 
check  as  soon  as  its  liability  for  pay- 
ment attached.  The  fact  that  the  bank 
took  this  method  of  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  existing  obligations  or  of  in- 
debtedness to  be  incurred  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or 
the  liability  of  the  contracting  parties. 
If  authority  need  be  .cited  for  this 
proposition,  it  may  be  found  in  our 
own  cases.  (See  Chase  vs.  Petroleum 
Bank,  66  Pa.  169;  First  National  Bank 
vs.  Gish’s  Assignees,  72  Pa.  13;  Hemp- 
hill vs.  Yerkes,  132  Pa.  545;  Taylor’s 
Est.,  154  Pa.  183;  Spott’s  Est.,  156 
Pa.  281.) 


NOTE  TAKEN  AS  COLLATERAL 
SECURITY  FOR  PRE-EXIST- 
ING DEBT 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  LAW. 

St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  Mo.,  March 
21,  1911. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  VS.  MORRIS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law,  a bank  taking  a note 
on  collateral  security  for  a pre-existing  in- 
debtedness is  a holder  for  value. 

TN  this  case  the  defendant  executed  his 
negotiable  promissory  note  to  one 
E.  A.  P.  Haynes,  a life  insurance  agent, 
who  thereafter  transferred  the  same  to 
the  plaintiff  as  collateral  security  for  a 
pre-existing  indebtedness  which  he  had 
owed  for  about  six  months.  On  the  part 
of  the  defendant  it  w*as  proved  that  the 
note  was  given  to  Haynes  for  a life  in- 
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suranee  policy  which  was  never  issued. 

Norton!,  J.  (after  referring  to  de- 
cisions made  before  the  enactment  of  the 
negotiable  instrument  law) : That  the 

negotiable  instrument  law  overturns 
and  sweeps  away  the  entire  predicate 
of  the  prior  doctrine  is  obvious,  for, 
besides  recognizing  value  as  considera- 
tion, it  in  express  terms  declares  that  an 
antecedent  or  pre-existing  debt  consti- 
tutes value.  Section  25  of  that  enact- 
ment touching  on  this  question  is  as  fol- 
lows: “Value  is  any  consideration  suffi- 
cient to  support  a simple  contract.  An 
antecedent  or  pre-existing  debt  consti- 
tutes value ; and  is  deemed  such, 
whether  the  instrument  is  payable  on 
demand  or  at  a future  time/*  Section 
25  of  Laws  of  Missouri,  1905,  p.  247, 
same  as  section  9996,  R.  S.  1909-  Un- 
der this  section,  it  is  suggested  for  de- 
fendant that,  as  a pre-existing  debt  was 
always  sufficient  in  this  State  as  a valu- 
able consideration  for  the  transfer  of 
a negotiable  promissory  note  before  ma- 
turity to  render  the  transaction  one  in 
due  course,  if  it  operated  payment  of 
the  pre-existing  debt,  the  Legislature 
intended  no  more  than  to  recognize  and 
declare  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
without  extending  the  rule  to  the  trans- 
fer of  such  instruments  for  mere  collat- 
eral security  to  a pre-existing  debt. 
This  argument  is  manifestly  unsound, 
however,  when  we  consider  other  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  especially  de- 
signed with  respect  to  one  holding  a ne- 
gotiable instrument  as  collateral,  in 
which  circumstances,  of  course,  a lien 
thereon  obtains  in  his  favor.  Section 
27  of  the  act  is  as  follows:  “Where 

the  holder  has  a lien  on  an  instrument 
arising  either  from  contract  or  by  im- 
plication of  law,  he  is  deemed  a holder 
for  value  to  the  exttnt  of  his  lien.** 
Section  27,  Laws  of  Missouri  1905,  p. 
247,  same  as  section  9998,  R.  S.  1909- 
By  the  express  terms  of  this  statute,  the 
plaintiff  holder  of  the  note  in  suit  who 
has  a lien  thereon  incident  to  its  collat- 
eral pledge  is  declared  to  be  a holder 
for  value  to  the  extent  of  his  lien.  Both 
the  language  and  the  intent  of  the  two 
sections  last  quoted,  when  considered 
together,  are  entirely  clear  to  the  effect 


that  a pre-existing  debt  is  value  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  sufficient  to  afford  a 
consideration  for  a subsequent  transfer 
of  a note  before  maturity  as  collateral 
so  as  to  accord  it  the  immunities  which 
usually  attend  the  transfer  of  commer- 
cial paper  in  due  course. 

That  the  defense  of  absence  or  fail- 
ure of  consideration  is  not  available 
against  a holder  of  a negotiable  instru- 
ment in  due  course  is  beyond  question. 
Such  is  the  purport  of  the  statute, 
supra.  Section  28,  Negotiable  Instru- 
ment Law;  section  9999,  R.  S.  1909. 
A holder  in  due  course  is  thus  defined  in 
section  52,  Laws  of  Missouri  1905,  p. 
249  (section  10,022,  R.  S.  1909):  “A 
holder  in  due  course  is  a holder  who 
has  taken  the  instrument  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  That  it  is  com- 

plete and  regular  upon  its  face;  (2) 
that  he  became  the  holder  of  it  before 
it  was  overdue,  and  without  notice  that 
it  had  been  previously  dishonored,  if 
such  was  the  fact;  (3)  that  he  took  it 
in  good  faith  and  for  value;  (4)  that 
at  the  time  it  was  negotiated  to  him  he 
had  no  notice  of  any  infirmity  in  the 
instrument  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
person  negotiating  it.**  The  case  con- 
cedes plaintiff's  good  faith  and  that  it 
received  the  note  before  maturity.  This 
being  true,  so  far  then  as  important 
here,  this  statute  declares  plaintiff  a 
holder  in  due  course  if  he  took  the  note 
for  value,  and  besides  section  25,  Ne- 
gotiable Instrument  Law  (section 
9996,  R.  S.  1909),  declaring  that  a pre- 
existing debt  constitutes  value,  section 
27,  Neg.  Inst.  Law  (section  9998,  R.  S. 
1909),  reckons  with  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  a pre-existing  debt  as  suffi- 
cient consideration  when  it  declares  a 
lienholder  on  the  instrument  therefor 
shall  be  deemed  a holder  for  value  to 
the  extent  of  his  lien.  That  the  Legis- 
lature intended  by  the  negotiable  instru- 
ment law  to  change  the  prior  rule  of 
decision  on  the  question  in  judgment 
here  is  so  clear  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  is  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  considering  the  Missouri  statutes,  a? 
will  appear  by  reference  to  Trust  Corn- 
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panv  of  St.  Louis  County  vs.  Markee, 
179  Led.  764.  Mr.  John  J.  Crawford 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  negotiable  instrument  statutes, 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  annotations 
thereon  says,  on  page  42,  in  discussing 
the  New  York  statutes  identical  with 
ours  except  for  the  numbers  of  the  sec- 
tions: “When  its  provisions  are  consid- 
ered together  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 51  [that  is,  section  25,  Laws  of 
Missouri  1905,  p.  247;  section  9996, 
R.  S.  1909],  the  intent  seems  to  be 
clear.  The  holder,  who  has  taken  the 
paper  as  collateral  security,  very  plain- 
ly has  a lien  upon  it,  and  therefore  is 
within  the  terms  of  section  53  [that  is, 
section  27,  Laws  of  Missouri  1905,  p. 
247;  section  9997,  R.  S.  1901.]  The 
only  question,  then,  is  whether  he  must 
be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this 
section  merely  because  his  lien  was  ac- 
quired for  an  antecedent  indebtedness. 
But,  as  the  statute  in  another  place  ex- 
pressly declares  that  ‘an  antecedent  or 
pre-existing  debt  constitutes  value*  (sec- 
tion 51)  [that  is,  section  25,  Laws  of 
Missouri  1905,  p.  247;  section  9996, 
R.  S.  19091,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
reading  any  such  exception  into  the 
section.’*  Mr.  Ogden,  in  his  work  on 
Negotiable  Instruments,  says:  “It  is 

now  settled  in  those  States  which  have 
adopted  the  act  that  a note  transferred 
before  maturity  to  a holder  in  due 
course,  as  collateral  security  for  a pre- 
existing debt,  is  transferred  for  value, 
and  the  holder  takes  it  free  from  de- 
fenses or  set-offs  existing  between  the 
original  parties.*’  Section  128,  pp.  115, 
116.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  in  every  State  where  the 
negotiable  instrument  law  is  in  force 
and  the  question  here  involved  has  been 
in  judgment,  the  courts  have  declared 
the  effect  of  the  statutes  as  above  set 
forth,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  prior  rule  of  decisions 
supported  the  contrary  view  as  in  this 
State.  In  North  Carolina  the  rule  for- 
merly prevailed  as  here,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State  in  Brooks  vs. 
Sullivan,  129  N.  C.  190,  39  S.  E.  822, 
adjudged  the  provisions  of  the  nego- 
tiable instrument  law  above  pointed  out 


changed  it  so  as  to  render  the  holder 
of  a negotiable  note  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  collateral  security  to  a pre-ex- 
isting debt  as  one  in  due  course.  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  Brewster 
vs.  Shrader,  26  Misc.  Rep.  480,  57  N. 
Y.  Supp.  606,  though  the  rule  of  de- 
cision prevailed  in  that  State  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  negotiable  instru- 
ment law  identically  as  with  us.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  Michigan,  which  was 
one  of  the  States  where  the  court  ad- 
hered to  the  same  rule  as  that  in  Mis- 
souri prior  to  the  negotiable  instrument 
law.  But,  after  the  adoption  of  that 
law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in- 
terpreted it  as  above  pointed  out.  (See 
Graham  vs.  Smith,  155  Mich.  65,  118 
N.  W.  726.)  Other  authorities  directly 
in  point  and  sustaining  the  view  that 
an  existing  antecedent  debt  affords  suffi- 
cient consideration  under  the  negotia- 
ble instrument  law  to  render  one  who 
accepts  a negotiable  note  before  ma- 
turity as  collateral  security  for  such 
pre-existing  debt  a holder  in  due  course 
and  for  value  are  as  follows:  Campbell 
vs.  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  137  Ky.  555; 
Voss  vs.  Chamberlain,  139  Iowa,  569; 
Payne  vs.  Zell,  98  Va.  294;  in  re  Hop- 
per-Morgan  Co.  (D.  C.)  154  Fed.  249* 


NOTE  PAYABLE  TO  EITHER  OF 
TWO  PAYEES 

WHAT  INDORSEMENT  SUFFICIENT. 

Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  April  11,  1911. 

L'XIOX  BA  XK  OF  BRIDGEWATER  VS.  SPIES. 

By  - the  provisions  of  the  Negotiable  In- 
strument I.aw  a note  payable  to  either  of 
two  payees  may  be  transferred  by  the  in- 
dorsement of  one*  of  them. 

/^NE  Hugh  Blackman  was  a solicit- 
ing  agent  of  the  Royal  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  the  defendant  signed  a note 
for  $268,  payable  to  the  Royal  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  or  Hugh 
Blackman,  and  due  in  thirty  days,  and 
delivered  the  same  to  Mr.  Blackman. 
On  the  21st  of  December,  the  plaintiff 
bought  the  note  of  Blackman,  who  duly 
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indorsed  it  and  delivered  it  to  the  bank. 
The  note  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision: “In  case  of  the  death  of  the 

insured  before  this  note  falls  due,  the 
above  amount  with  interest  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  policy.” 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  note 
was  procured  by  the  fraud  of  Black- 
man, that  Blackman  had  fraudulently 
changed  answers  made  by  the  defend- 
ant in  his  written  application  for  the 
policy  in  question,  and  that  Blackman 
had  orally  agreed  that  the  note  would  be 
returned  to  the  defendant  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  policy. 

Sherwin,  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  appellant’s  most  insist- 

ent claim  is  that  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the  note 
in  suit,  and  in  support  of  this  claim  he 
cites  and  relies  on  Code  Supplement, 
§ 3060a41,  and  authorities  to  which  we 
shall  hereinafter  refer.  Section  3060a- 
41  provides:  “That  where  an  instru- 

ment is  payable  to  the  order  of  two  or 
more  payees  or  indorsers  who  are  not 
partners,  all  must  indorse  unless  the  one 


indorsing  has  authority  to  indorse  for 
the  others.”  [l  ] It  is  manifest  that  the 
note  before  us  does  not  fall  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  made  payable  to  two  or  more 
payees  or  to  their  order.  It  was  made 
payable  to  either  one  of  two  payees, 
and  under  Code  Supp.  § 3060a8,  its  in- 
dorsement by  either  one  of  the  payees 
named  therein  would  pass  title.  Un- 
der the  last-named  provision  of  the 
statute,  a note  made  payable  to  one  or 
some  of  several  payees  is  payable  to  the 
order  of  any  of  the  payees  named,  and 
is  negotiable.  (Selover’s  Negotiable  In- 
struments Law,  § 54;  Norton  on  Bills 
and  Notes,  p.  60;  Crawford,  Neg.  Insts. 
§ 27;  Bank  vs.  Lightner,  74  Kan.  736.) 
In  McNamee  vs.  Carpenter,  56  Iowa, 
276,  and  Gordon  vs.  Anderson,  83  Iowa, 
224,  relied  upon  by  the  appellant,  the 
notes  were  payable  to  several  jointly, 
and  hence  the  cases  are  not  authority 
against  the  rule  here  announced.  More- 
over, the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  note  to  be  in 
the  plaintiff  without  any  question. 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 
[Edited  by  John  Jennings.  B,A..  L.L.B.,  Barrister,  Toronto] 


CONTRACT  WITH  RECEIVER  OF 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SET-OFF BUSINESS  OF  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY  CARRIED  ON  BY  RECEIVER 
UNDER  ORDER  OF  COURT GOODS  MAN- 

UFACTURED BY  RECEIVER  FOR  CUS- 
TOMER  ASSIGNMENT  BY  RECEIVER  TO 

BANK  OF  MONEYS  DUE  FOR  PRICE  OF 

GOODS RIGHT  OF  CUSTOMER  TO  SET 

OFF  DAMAGES  FOR  BREACH  OF  CON- 
TRACT MADE  WITH  COMPANY. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
on  trial  of  Mr.  Justice  Britton  and  was 
heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario. 
The  facts  appear  sufficiently  from  the  fol- 
lowing taken  from  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Garrotl,  who  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

T^HE  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Can- 
A ada,  Limited,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  paper  at  Stur- 
geon Falls,  in  this  province,  John  Craig 
being  manager.  The  defendants  reside 


and  carry  on  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  extensive  dealers  in 
paper,  acting  therein  both  as  ordinary 
merchants  and  as  brokers.  They  were 
also  shareholders  and  bondholders  in 
the  paper  company  for  a considerable 
sum.  At  the  date  of  the  order  ap- 
pointing John  Craig  receiver  and  man- 
ager, there  were  outstanding  several 
contracts  between  the  paper  company 
and  the  defendants  for  paper  to  be 
manufactured  and  supplied  from  time 
to  time,  which  had  not  been  fully  per- 
formed, but  no  default  prior  to  the  date 
of  Mr.  Craig’s  appointment  had  taken 
place,  or  at  least  is  complained  of ; 
and  indeed  the  contrary  is  alleged  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  statement 
of  defense.  By  the  terms  of  the  order 
Mr.  Craig  was  not  to  act  as  manager 
beyond  November  27,  1906,  without  the 
leave  of  the  court.  The  reason  for  this 
limitation  doubtless  was  because  all 
parties  were  looking  forward  to  a 
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speedy  re-organization  of  the  company 
with  an  increase  of  capital,  and  the  ap- 
plication for  a receiver  was  going  on. 
The  re-organization,  however,  appears 
to  have  finally  either  failed  or  been 
postponed,  because  the  receivership  and 
managership  were  both  continued  by 
the  subsequent  orders  referred  to  by 
Britton,  J. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  first  intima- 
tion given  to  the  defendants  by  the  re- 
ceiver and  manager  of  his  apointment 
is  that  contained  in  Mr.  Craig's  letter 
dated  November  3,  1906,  in  answer  to 
the  defendants'  letter  dated  October 
31,  1.906,  in  which  they  say  they  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers  an  intimation 
that  a receiver  had  been  appointed.  In 
that  letter  they  also  say:  “What  does 

this  mean?  Will  you  let  us  hear  from 
you  about  it?  I suppose  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  mill  being  shut  down, 
as  that  would  seem  the  last  thing  to  do. 
When  we  last  discussed  the  matter,  I 
think  you  were  hopeful  of  getting  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  front 
London,  on  which  you  would  have  to 
pay  interest.  Has  that  materialized?" 
In  his  reply,  Mr.  Craig  said  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  on  a friendly  ap- 
plication, for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  re-organization,  and  that  there 
was  “not  only  no  likelihood  of  the  mills 
being  shut  down,  but  in  this  appoint- 
ment every  assurance  that  the  mill  will 
be  run." 

The  defendants  were,  therefore, 
plainly  aware,  almost  from  the  first 
day,  that  the  paper  company  affairs 
had  passed  into  the  control  of  a receiver. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Craig  was 
also,  from  his  position  as  former  man- 
ager for  the  paper  company,  fully 
aware  of  the  outstanding  and  unfinished 
contracts  which,  it  is  now  contended, 
he  afterwards  adopted  and  undertook 
to  perform. 

At  what  time  the  hope  th$t  Mr. 
Craig’s  appointment  as  receiver  and 
manager  was  only  to  be  for  a short 
time  was  dispelled  does  not  appear,  but 
it  would  probably  be  some  time  before 
Mr.  Edwards  was  appointed  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1907,  joint  receiver  and  man- 
ager, and  may  indeed  have  been  as 


early  as  Mr.  Craig's  letter  to  the  de- 
fendants of  November  27,  1906,  signed 
by  him  as  receiver  and  manager,  in 
which  he  reminds  the  defendants  that 
the  company  is  now  in  the  receiver’s 
hands — a reminder  which  was  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  subsequent  cor- 
respondence— but  which  information 
the  defendants,  on  their  side,  for  some 
time  refused  to  take  seriously  or  to  act 
upon,  and  indeed  more  than  once  com- 
batted the  idea  that  the  receivers  were 
not  bound  by  the  contracts  entered  into 
before  October  27,  1906. 

The  respective  positions  taken  by  the 
parties  is  very  distinctly  expressed  in 
two  letters,  one  from  the  receiver  to  the 
defendants,  dated  January  10,  1907, 
and  the  defendants’  reply,  dated  Jan- 
uary 19,  1907.  In  the  former,  Mr. 
Craig,  after  discussing  one  of  the  old 
contracts  which  for  the  time  he  was 
declining  to  carry  out,  says:  “This 

opens  up  at  the  same  time  a larger 
question.  As  you  are  aware,  the  mills 
are  now  running  under  myself  as  re- 
ceiver and  manager,  and  I am  not  bound 
to  accept  or  fulfill  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  as  a 
company.  In  other  words,  as  receiver 
I am  not  only  entitled  to  but  obligated 
to  cut  out  of  the  order  book  any  con- 
tracts the  acceptance  of  which  would 
not  seem  suitable  to-day.  I quite  rec- 
ognize the  hardship  that  this  action 
would  inflict  upon  your  company,  and 
I am  unwilling,  if  this  course  can  be 
avoided,  to  take  this  action,  but  the  re- 
ceiver has  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders  rather  than  of  the  com- 
pany." To  which  the  defendants  re- 
plied: “On  the  subject  of  the  larger 
question,  we  have  to  say  that  we  can- 
not agree  with  you,  and  we  expect  that 
the  contracts  we  have  with  your  mills, 
which  were  accepted  by  you  when  you 
were  manager  at  the  mills  and  have 
been  continued  by  you  as  receiver,  shall 
be  filled  as  they  stand,  and  we  must 
hold  you  responsible  for  any  loss  which 
may  come  to  11s  from  failure  on  your 
part  to  make  deliveries,  or  to  keep  up 
the  contract  quality,  or  in  other  re- 
spects." 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  quote 
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at  length  from  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence, for  from  the  position  thus 
defined  the  receivers  and  managers 
never  afterwards  varied  or  departed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  extended,  or  at 
all  events  elaborated,  in  it  their  subse- 
quent letters  of  April  1 and  April  6, 
1907 ; while  the  defendants  moderated 
their  tone  very  much  in  their  letters  of 
April  3 and  4,  and  in  the  latter  even 
condescended  to  admit  that  the  receiv- 
ers “are  perhaps  legally  right  in  cer- 
tain of  the  positions  you  have  taken,” 
and  further  say,  “We  have  felt  that 
your  making  shipments  as  heretofore 
was  a tacit,  if  not  an  actual,  acceptance 
of  the  contracts,  and  this  we  still  feel 
is  morally  if  not  legally  so.” 

In  the  letter  of  April  6,  1907,  the 
receivers  defined  their  position  with 
reference  to  the  future  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: “Each  specification  as  it  comes 

in  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  if  it 
were  a new  order,  independent  of  any 
contract.  Further  than  this  we  can- 
not go.” 

This  seems  to  bear  upon  both 
classes  of  contracts,  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new,  and  shows  very  clearly,  when 
the  whole  letter  is  read,  that  the  re- 
ceivers and  managers  absolutely  re- 
fused not  only  to  perform  the  old  con- 
tracts, but  to  be  committed  by  any 
kind  of  contract,  new  or  old,  to  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  paper  at  a fixed  or 
agreed-upon  price. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  explanation  of  equivocal  cir- 
cumstances, that  all  parties  were  look- 
ing forward  to  a resumption  of  busi- 
ness by  the  paper  company.  In  that 
business  the  defendants  w’ere  inter- 
ested, not  merely  as  customers  but  as 
proprietors;  and  it  was  a perfectly  nat- 
ural as  well  as  proper  thing  that  the 
supply  of  paper  to  which  the  defen- 
dants had  been  accustomed,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  which  they  had  entered  into 
contracts,  the  breach  of  w'hich  would 
entail  loss,  first  upon  them,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  paper  company,  should, 
as  far  as  wTas  consistent  with  their 
duty,  be  kept  up  by  the  receivers  and 
managers,  and  the  ultimate  damages 
thereby  minimized.  But,  bearing  all 


that  in  mind,  and  having  regard  to  all 
the  other  facts  and  circumstances,  there 
being  no  express  adoption  of  the  paper 
company’s  contracts  by  the  receivers 
and  managers,  and  assuming  that  they 
had  power  to  do  so,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  absolutely  impossible  to  im- 
ply such  an  adoption  for  anything 
which  appears  in  the  evidence.  Nor  is 
it  shown  that  the  receivers  and  man- 
agers themselves,  as  such  officials,  en- 
tered into  contracts,  after  their  ap- 
pointment, for  a continuous  supply  of 
paper  of  which  the  defendants  have 
shown  breaches  either  before  or  after 
the  plaintiffs  acquired  title. 

The  proper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  reasonable,  inference  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  is  that  the  merchandise, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  assigned  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  May  and  June,  1907, 
was  supplied  to  the  defendants  upon 
the  terms  contained  and  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  the  previous  April  6 from  the 
receivers  to  the  defendants,  not  upon 
any  earlier  contract,  but  as  entirely 
new  orders. 

But,  if  I am  mistaken  in  this  view  of 
the  facts,  I would  still,  upon  the  law, 
be  unable  to  see  how  the  defendants 
can  succeed.  Their  claim  is  distinctly 
one  of  set-off  and  not  of  counterclaim. 
That  question  was  disposed  of  when 
the  case  was  in  this  court  before,  upon 
the  question  of  pleadings:  see  18 

O.  L.  R.  665.  The  receivers  and  man- 
agers were  not  dealing  with  their  own 
goods,  as  the  defendants  well  knew. 
Nor  were  they  acting,  in  what  they  did, 
as  agents  for  the  paper  company,  but 
for  the  mortgagees,  at  whose  instance 
they  had  been  appointed,  and  for  whom 
they  were  carrying  on  the  business,  as 
the  defendants  also  well  knew.  In  so 
carrying  on  the  business,  the  receivers 
and  managers  could,  of  course,  contract 
obligations  for  which  they  would  be- 
come personally  liable,  blit  they  could 
not  impose  an  obligation  such  as  that 
arising  under  the  old  contracts  upon 
the  mortgagees  without  the  leave  of  the 
court.  (Whitney  vs.  Moss  Steamship 
Co.  [1910],  2 K.  B.  813.) 

And  as  to  contracts  entered  into  by 
themselves,  the  creditors’  right  to  dam- 
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ages  would  be  directly  against  them, 
and  only  indirectly  against  any  in- 
demnity to  which  the  receivers  and 
managers  might  be  entitled,  but  the  lat- 
ter right  would  not  justify  setting  off 
such  a claim  against  a claim  owing  to 
the  receivers  and  managers  in  their 
official  capacity.  (See  Nelson  vs.  Rob- 
erts, 69  L.  tZr.  352.) 

In  that  case  the  defendant,  a receiver 
and  manager,  sought  to  set  off,  against 
a claim  for  which  he  had  become  per- 
sonally liable  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, a claim  to  which  he  was  entitled 
against  the  plaintiff  as  executor  of  an 
estate,  which  the  divisional  court  held 
could  not  be  done,  because  the  claims 
did  not  accrue  in  the  same  right — a 
well-known  principle  of  the  law  of  set- 
off. 

The  right  which  is  given  by  sub-sec. 
5 of  sec.  58  of  the  Judicature  Act, 
which  enacts  that  the  assignee  of  a 
chose  in  action  takes  it  subject  to  the 
equities  which  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  priority  over  the  right  of  the 
assignee  if  that  section  had  not  been 
passed,  is  a right  of  equitable  set-off. 
The  equities  chargeable  against  the 
assignee  and  which  fall  within  that 
term  are  those  only  which  arise  out 
of  the  same  transaction  as  the  debt, 
such  as  payment,  or  satisfaction  made 
on  account  of  the  debt,  failure  of  the 
consideration,  defective  execution  of  the 
consideration,  such  as  defects  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  sold  or  work  done,  or 
a lien,  or  the  right  to  avoid  the  transaction 
for  fraud,  or  other  sufficient  grounds. 
But  it  does  not  include  mere  cross-claims 
arising  from  transactions  independent 
of  the  debt  assigned.  See  Leake  on 
Contracts,  5th  ed.  (1906),  p.  836,  and 
the  cases  there  cited,  to  which  may  be 
added  Rawson  vs.  Samuel,  1 Cr.  & Ph. 
1 6 1 , where,  at  p.  178  et  seq.,  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  (Cottenham). 
See  also  Watson  vs.  Mid  Wales  R.  W. 
Co.,  L.  R.  2 C.  P.  593,  and  Christie  vs. 
Taunton  Delmard  Lane  & Co.,  Limited, 
41  W.  R.  475. 

For  these  reasons,  I agree  with  the 
judgment  of  Britton,  J.,  and  think  the 
appeal  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


SALE  OF  COLLATERAL 

RELEASE  BY  CUSTOMERS  OF  CLAIM 

AGAINST  BANK MONTHLY  ACKNOWL- 

EDGMENT OF  CORRECTNESS  OF  BAL- 
ANCE SHOWN  BY  BOOKS. 

The  plaintiff  was  a commission  merchant 
in  Winnipeg  and  a customer  of  the  Home 
Hank.  In  May,  1908,  he  hypothecated  40,- 
000  bushels  of  oats  to  the  bank  and  turned 
over  bills  of  lading  against  bills  of  ex- 
change, eight  in  number,  for  5000  bushels 
each.  Later  he  undertook  as  the  attorney 
and  agent  and  trustee  of  the  bank  to  sell 
the  property  and  obtained  these  bills  and 
sold  the  oats  to  Richardson  & Son  at  42% 
cents  per  bushel,  received  a check  for  the 
proceeds  and  deposited  same  in  the  Home 
Bank.  On  June  1 Richardson  & Son  told 
the  plaintiff  there  had  been  a mistake  in 
their  instructions  and  that  they  only  want- 
ed 10,000  bushels  for  which  they  would 
pay  forty-three  cents  a bushel.  The  plaint- 
iff agreed  and  immediately  brought  to  the 
bank  the  biUs  for  40,000  bushels  of  oats 
and  obtained  a new  draft  upon  Richardson 
& Son,  Toronto,  attaching  the  bills  of  lad- 
ing for  10,000  bushels.  He  also  gave  the 
bank  a draft  upon  one  McLennan  of  To- 
ronto attaching  the  remaining  six  bills  for 
30,000  bushels.  The  draft  on  McLennan 
was  unpaid  for  some  time  and  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  June  an  employee  of  the  plaintiffs 
wrote  to  the  bank,  instructing  them  to  sell 
the  30,000  bushels  at  43%  cents  per  bushel. 
The  bank,  howover,  without  giving  any 
written  notice  or  otherwise  complying  with 
Section  99  of  the  Bank  Act,  sold  the  oats 
for  36%  cents  per  bushel.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  price  of  oats  rose  and  the  oats  in 
question  could  have  been  sold  at  the  price 
mentioned  in  the  letter  to  the  bank.  The 
plaintiff  brought  this  action  against  the 
bank  for  the  difference  in  price  between 
that  realized  and  that  mentioned  in  his 
letter  of  instructions, 

JUDGMENT  (Metcalf,  J.):  The 

defendants  urged  that  the  transac- 
tion of  June  30  was  in  reality  a sub- 
stitution for  the  bills  already  hypothe- 
cated ; while  the  plaintiff  contended  that 
the  deposit  of  the  price  received  from 
Richardson  & Son  on  May  30  satisfied 
the  prior  hypothecation  and  that  the 
transaction  of  June  1 was  a new  and 
independent  one  without  any  special 
agreement  and  that  the  sale  by  the  bank 
was  unlawful.  The  judge  then  referred 
to  a receipt  given  monthly  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  bank  from  the  end  of 
June  until  May  of  the  following  year 
which  were  signed  for  by  the  plaintiff 
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in  person  or  by  an  agent  whom  the 
judge  found  to  be  fully  authorized. 
The  receipt  was  as  follows: 

“The  undersigned  hereby  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  the  checks  charged  in  said  ac- 
counts.” 

The  bank  contended  that  even  if  the 
sale  was  unlawful  it,  the  bank,  was 
nevertheless  released  from  liability  by 
its  receipts.  The  judge  found  the 
form  of  receipt  sufficient  to  bar  the 
plaintiff’s  action  in  this  case.  He  then 
referred  to  the  plaintiff’s  contention 
that  while  these  receipts  had  been 
signed,  he  was  unaware  of  their  con- 
tents and  would  not  have  signed  them 
had  he  understood  their  effect.  He 
proceeds : 


“I  think  the  bank  when  it  caused 
such  a form  to  be  prepared,  intended  it 
to  be  what  it  plainly  purports.  In  view 
of  such  palpable  intention,  can  the 
plaintiff  now  say,  because  I did  not 
know  the  contents  of  such  documents, 
which  I have  signed,  not  once,  but  many 
times,  and  extending  over  a long  pe- 
riod, I am  not  now  bound  thereby,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  intention  of 
the  bank.  It  is  not  alleged,  not  even 
hinted,  that  there  was  any  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  in  procuring  such  re- 
lease. The  consideration  therefor 
seems  sufficient  and  under  all  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  this  case,  I must 
hold  the  release  valid  and,  except  as  to 
the  item  for  interest,  dismiss  the  ac- 
tion.” 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Questions  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


INDORSEMENT  OF  DEPOSITOR- 
AUTHORITY  TO  INDORSE 

New  York,  August  1,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A is  a depositor  in  a bank,  and  has 
a clerk,  B,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  writing 
A’s  name  on  the  back  of  checks  and  de- 
positing them  in  A’s  account.  Is  it  nec- 
essary for  the  bank  to  require  the  clerk  to 
file  a power  of  attorney,  showing  his  au- 
thority to  indorse?  Bank  Clerk. 

Answer:  Where  the  check  is  placed 

to  the  account  of  the  payee,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  clerk’s  authority  is  of  no 
practical  importance.  For  if  A could 
draw  against  the  proceeds  of  the  check 
this  would  amount  to  a ratification  of 
the  act  of  the  clerk;  and  if  he  were  to 
repudiate  the  clerk’s  act,  the  bank  would 
be  in  a position  to  protect  itself  by  can- 
celling the  credit. 


TAXATION  OF  BANK  STOCK  — 
INVESTMENTS  IN  U.  S. 
BONDS 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  25,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  Why  is  it  that  when  taxes  are  as- 
sessed upon  private  individuals,  no  tax  is 
imposed  upon  the  United  States  bonds 


which  they  own,  while  national  banks  have 
to  pay  a tax  upon  that  part  of  their  capi- 
tal which  is  invested  in  such  bonds?  This 
appears  to  me  a discrimination  against  the 
hanks.  Stockholder. 

Answer:  The  National  Bank  Act 

provides:  “Nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent all  the  shares  in  any  association 
from  being  included  in  the  valuation  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  owner  or 
holder  of  such  shares,  in  assessing  taxes 
imposed  by  authority  of  the  State  with- 
in which  the  association  is  located;  but 
the  Legislature  of  each  State  may  de- 
termine and  direct  the  manner  and  place 
of  taxing  all  the  shares  of  National 
Banking  associations  located  within  the 
State,  subject  only  to  the  two  restric- 
tions, that  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at 
a greater  rate  than  is  assessed  upon 
other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens  of  such  State,  and 
that  the  shares  of  any  National  Bank- 
ing association  owned  by  non-residents 
of  any  State  shall  be  taxed  in  the  city 
or  town  where  the  bank  is  located,  and 
not  elsewhere.  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  the  real  property 
of  associations  from  either  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxes,  to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other 
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real  property  is  taxed.”  (Rev.  Stat. 
U.  S.  Sec.  3219.)  Concerning  this 
statute  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said:  “The  interest 

of  the  stockholder  entitles  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  net  profits  earned  by  the 
bank  in  the  employment  of  its  cap- 
ital, during  the  existence  of  its  char- 
ter, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
shares,  and,  upon  its  dissolution  or 
termination,  to  his  proportion  of  the 
property  that  may  remain  of  the  cor- 
poration after  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
This  is  a distinct  independent  interest 


or  property,  held  by  the  shareholder 
like  any  other  property  that  may  be- 
long to  him.  Now,  it  is  this  interest 
which  the  act  of  Congress  has  left  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  the  States,  under  the 
limitations  prescribed.”  As,  then,  the 
tax  is  upon  the  shares  and  not  upon 
the  capital  stock,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  deduction  should  be  made  for  that 
portion  of  the  capital  stock  which  is 
invested  in  United  States  bonds.  (Val 
Allen  vs.  Assessors,  3 Wallace,  573; 
Mechanics  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Baker,  65 
N.  J.  Law.) 


INVESTMENTS 

Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


SYSTEMATIC  SAYING 

INVOLVING  CONSCIOUS  EFFORT  OF  MIND,  ITS  EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE  IS  INCALCULABLE 

By  Charles  T.  Greene,  Financial  Editor  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 


' | ^HE  educational  value  of  a things 
rests  in  its  availability  as  a train- 
ing for  the  human  mind,  and  nothing 
that  does  not  involve  a conscious  effort 
can  properly  be  considered  mental 
training.  While  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
great  English  critic  and  essayist,  rather 
deprecated  “system”  and  contemned 
those  whose  minds  seemed  to  have  a 
natural  bent  for  “method,”  yet  it  is  only 
in  the  completed  cycle  of  these  that  we, 
of  smaller  minds  than  either  critic  or 
essayist  lays  claim  to,  find  our  greatest 
happiness. 

Although  many  of  us  are  prone  to 
cry  out  against  “routine”  and  are  guilty 
of  sporadic  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  term  “a  rut,” 
we  really  find  most  pleasure  in  the  reg- 
ular recurrence  of  acts  and  events.  This 
is  proven  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  regu- 
lar cadences  of  poetic  diction,  in  the 
tempo  of  music,  the  antiphony  of  light 
and  darkness  and  the  orderly  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons.  We  even  speak 


of  the  “round  of  pleasure”  and  the 
“round  of  duties.”  And  this  is  so  large- 
ly because  we  are  created  as  we  are. 
In  other  words,  our  most  satisfying 
emotions  are  based  upon  a physiologi- 
cal fact — the  regular  beat  of  the  heart. 
The  unit  of  time  upon  which  both  the 
measures  of  poetry  and  music  are 
founded  is  the  interval  between  two 
heartbeats. 

System,  then,  being  a natural  stand- 
ing together,  as  its  etymology  signifies, 
an  orderly  array  of  things  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  nicely  interdependent 
is  the  foundation  of  all  rational  accts. 
Kowledge  that  is  not  systematic  is  of 
very  little  use.  It  is  erratic,  irregular 
and  does  not  possess  a sense  of  per- 
spective or  an  appreciation  of  propor- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  apt  to  be 
but  a conglomeration  of  facts  in  which 
their  interrelation  is  nowhere  apparent 
or  appreciated.  It  is  absolutely  with- 
out any  humanizing  force. 
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today  may  be  found  the  accounts 
of  banks  which  during  their  entire  corporate  exist- 
ence have  had  no  other  Chicago  correspondent. 
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A Savings  Account  Is  to  the  Indi- 
vidual What  a Surplus  Is  to 
the  Corporation. 

Most  everybody  feels  that  he  ought 
to  save;  but  few  act  in  accordance  with 
such  conviction,  largely  because  they  do 
not  realize  its  relation  to  the  general 
scheme  of  life.  Perhaps  it  has  never 
occurred  to  them  that  a savings  account 
is  to  the  individual  what  a surplus  is  to 
a corporation — an  utter  necessity,  if 
any  hopes  of  success  are  entertained 
by  its  founders.  Incorporators  of  any 
legitimate  enterprise  invariably  take 
the  precaution  not  only  of  having  a 
paid-up  capital,  but  also  a paid-up  sur- 
plus before  they  undertake  to  do  busi- 
ness. And  during  the  first  few  years 
of  operation,  the  best  endeavors  of  the 
officers  are  directed  toward  earning  ad- 
ditions to  their  surplus  fund.  Distribu- 
tion to  stockholders  is  postponed  until  a 
margin  of  safety  above  actual  cash  re- 
quirements is  reached.  Then  the  rate 
of  distribution  is  based  not  upon  the 
whole  amount  earned,  but  only  upon 
the  remainder  after  a fixed  percentage 
has  been  deducted  for  transfer  to  the 
surplus. 

The  Surplus  Is  the  Measure  of  a 
Corporation's  Responsibility. 

The  surplus  item  in  any  great  cor- 
poration, whether  it  be  industrial, 
fiduciary  or  whatnot,  is  the  measure  of 
its  stability  and  responsibility.  Against 
whatever  may  eventuate  tending  to  de- 
stroy that  which  had  been  erected  with 
so  much  pain  and  labor,  the  reserve  in 
the  surplus  fund  measures  the  power  of 
resistance. 

Now,  if  it  were  fully  appreciated 
that  systematic  savings  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  is  merely  the  process  of 
accumulating  a surplus,  many  more 
would  make  a conscious  effort  to  save 
than  now  do.  Sporadic  saving  is  of  no 
avail.  It  usually  involves  no  conscious 
effort,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to  lay  aside, 
when  a repository  is  at  hand,  that  which 
one  finds  in  his  pocket  and  of  which  he 
has  no  immediate  use.  Such  saving  in- 
volves no  preconceived  plan  or  purpose 
of  acquiring  a surplus  and  therefore 


is  of  no  educational  value  to  the  human 
mind. 

But  any  education  to  be  of  service  to 
society  must  be  humanizing.  There  is 
a danger  in  over-intellectuality,  in  too 
great  an  amount  of  sheer  intelligence. 
Humanizing  knowledge  has  a direct 
bearing  on  human  relations;  knowledge 
that  is  not  humanizing  while  increasing 
one's  intellectuality  does  not  nurture 
one's  idea  of  his  responsibility  to  others. 
And  here  let  me  accentuate  the  human- 
izing tendency  of  systematic  saving.  It 
is  twofold,  moral  and  ethical.  Prima- 
rily, the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  for- 
mer. The  moral  side  is  applicable  to 
the  individual  himself ; the  ethical  to 
the  aggregation  of  individuals  called 
society. 

Circumstances  Exert  Powerful  In- 
fluence in  Moulding  Character. 

As  Robert  Owen  pointed  out,  circum- 
stances have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
forming  of  character,  and  proper 
housing  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  the  character-forming  circum- 
stances. The  many  philanthropic 
movements  to  reduce  the  congestion  of 
population,  to  improve  building  and 
sanitary  laws,  to  propagate  the  first 
principles  of  hygiene,  the  building  of 
modern  tenements  and  dwellings  but 
bear  testimony  to  this  proposition.  But 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  at  length,  con- 
cludes with  the  significant  declaration 
that  the  cooperative  building  and  loan 
societies  accomplish  more  good  than  all 
the  disinterested  efforts  of  avowed  phil- 
anthropists combined. 

Of  the  Several  Forms  of  Savings 

That  Invested  in  Homes  Is  of 
the  Greatest  Service. 

There  are  various  forms  of  savings 
in  this  country.  Nearly  four  billion 
dollars  is  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks;  a billion  and  a half  is  held  in 
the  savings  department  of  State  banks, 
trust  companies  and  private  banks; 
$332,000,000  is  held  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  national  banks;  $746,000,- 
000  represent  the  accumulation  of 
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building  and  loan  associations  and  some-  upon  a system  of  saving,  the  single  pur- 
thing  in  excess  of  three  billion  repre-  pose  being  to  increase  the  individual 
sent  the  public’s  investment  in  life  in-  ownership  of  homes,  that  our  country 
surance.  But,  the  money  invested  in  is  indebted.  The  savings  invested  in 
homes  and  homesteads  in  this  great  land  homes  and  homesteads  are  without 
of  ours  is  of  more  value  to  the  State  parallel  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else, 
than  all  the  others  combined.  And  it  is  Indeed,  the  ownership  of  homes  of  our 
to  such  organizations  as  yours,  founded  people  is  the  bulwark  of  the  republic. 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  — KANSAS  CITY 

SOUTHERN 

By  Robert  S.  Dana,  of  Alfred  Mestre  & Co. 

T^JTSSOURI,  KANSAS  & TEXAS  of  road,  extending  almost  due  south 
was  incorporated  in  1870,  and  from  Kansas  City  to  Port  Arthur, 
operated  at  the  close  of  the  1910  fiscal  Texas,  on  the  Gulf.  There  has  been  no 
year  3,072  miles  of  road,  extending  growth  in  the  mileage  operated  by  this 
from  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  company  since  its  incorporation,  all  the 
City,  Mo.,  on  the  north,  to  San  Antonio  energies  of  the  management  having 
and  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  south,  been  devoted  to  building  up  a large 
with  numerous  branches.  In  June,  business  on  its  existing  lines,  and  to 
1910,  the  company  purchased  the  Texas  bringing  the  property  into  a first  class 
Central  Railroad,  adding  thereby  308  condition.  Eventually,  it  is  very  likely 
miles  of  road  to  its  system,  and  in  June  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  increase  the 
of  the  present  year  it  was  announced  mileage  of  the  road,  either  by  building 
that  the  Wichita  Falls  & Northwestern  branch  lines  or  by  absorbing  lines  that 
lines,  which  operate  some  280  miles  of  already  exist. 

road,  had  been  acquired.  These  pur-  These  railroads  traverse  a rich  and 
chases  should  prove  very  profitable,  as  fertile  territory,  and  have  steadily 
the  roads  named  serve  rapidly  develop-  grown  in  earning  power  during  the  past 
ing  sections  in  the  central  part  of  Texas  ten  years.  Although  serving  a section 
and  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma,  and  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  the 
both  of  them  are  large  earners.  freight  tonnage  of  these  roads  is  fairly 

Kansas  City  Southern  was  incorpo-  well  diversified,  which  renders  their 
rated  in  1900,  and  operates  827  miles  earnings  less  subject  to  violent  fluctua- 
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tions.  Their  physical  condition  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years 
by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on 
permanent  betterments. 

Below  is  given  a table  covering  the 
most  important  points  in  the  operation 
of  these  properties  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1910.  The  figures  in 
each  case  have  been  reduced  to  a per 
mile  basis,  so  that  a proper  comparison 
can  be  made.  Notes  and  equipment  ob- 
ligations have  been  included  under 
bonded  debt,  while  taxes  and  rentals 
have  been  included  under  fixed  charges. 


dividend  requirements  and  still  show  a 
per  mile  surplus  over  four  and  one-half 
times  larger  than  that  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas. 

In  the  item  of  freight  density,  or  the 
number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  per 
mile  of  road,  Kansas  City  Southern  is 
far  in  the  lead,  and  although  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas  receives  a higher  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  its  freight, 
the  greater  density  and  the  heavier 
train  load  of  the  former  road  enable  it 
to  report  larger  gross  revenue  and 
higher  train  mile  earnings.  In  passen- 


Per  Mile  Statistics. 


Year  ending  June  30,  1910 

Average  miles  operated 

Stock  outstanding  

Bonded  debt  

Total  capitalization  

Gross  earnings  

Operating  expenses  

Total  net  income 

Fixed  charges  

Balance  for  dividend  

Preferred  dividend  

Surplus  

Operating  ratio  

Passenger  density  

Freight  density  

Av.  freight  train  load,  tons 

Ton  mile  rate  

Train  mile  earnings 


>.,  Kan  & Tex. 

Kans  City  Sou. 

3,072 

827 

$24,837 

$61,669 

38,362 

49,760 

63,199 

111,429 

8,646 

11,602 

6,246 

7,580 

2,501 

4,136 

2,162 

2,332 

339 

1,804 

169 

1,016 

170 

788 

72.2% 

65.3% 

117,673 

73,993 

528,021 

1,204,937 

216 

361 

1.05c 

0.73c 

$1.93 

$2.19 

A study  of  the  above  table  shows  that 
Kansas  City  Southern  has  much  the 
heavier  capitalization  of  the  two  prop- 
erties, although  the  bulk  of  this  capital- 
ization is  in  the  form  of  stock.  Its 
earning  power,  however,  is  considerably 
greater,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
able  to  meet  its  heavier  interest  and 


ger  business  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  makes  the  better  showing.  Not 
only  is  the  density  in  this  case  consid- 
erably higher,  but  the  earnings  per  pas- 
senger train  mile  are  also  larger. 

Each  of  these  companies  has  reported 
substantial  increases  in  earnings  during 
the  1911  fiscal  year,  the  latest  state- 
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ments  being  for  the  eleven  months  end- 
ing May  81,  last.  For  this  period,  Kan- 
sas City  Southern's  net  per  mile,  after 
the  payment  of  operating  expenses  and 
taxes,  was  $3,606,  an  increase  of  $290, 
and  the  net  of  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  amounted  to  $2,063  per  mile,  an 
increase  of  seventy-one  dollars  over  the 
same  period  a year  ago. 

Territory  Covered. 

In  making  a comparison  between 
these  two  properties  it  is  well  to  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory which  each  covers.  Kansas  City 
Southern  is  a short,  through  route  from 
Kansas  City  to  Port  Arthur.  This  lat- 
ter place  ranks  third  among  the  Gulf 
ports  and  twelfth  among  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its 
foreign  commerce.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  probably  mean  as 
great  an  expansion  for  this  port  as  for 
either  New  Orleans  or  Galveston. 
Should  the  Canadian  reciprocity  meas- 
ure now  pending  be  ratified,  it  would 
cause  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  large 
volume  of  wheat  traffic  from  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  destined  for  foreign 
ports,  which  now  is  booked  via  Mont- 
real, to  Kansas  City  and  thence  to  the 
Gulf.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  its 
line,  Kansas  City  Southern  should  bene- 
fit largely  from  the  increased  traffic 
that  would  follow  the  consummation  of 
reciprocity  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Unlike  Kansas  City  Southern,  a large 
part  of  the  mileage  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas & Texas  is  made  up  of  branch 
lines.  Many  of  these  branches  are 
small  carriers  at  present,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  lighter  density  and  lower 
gross  receipts  of  this  road  as  compared 
with  Kansas  City  Southern.  These 
branch  lines,  however,  tap  a territory  of 
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large  extent  that  is  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  rapidly  growing  in  population  and 
wealth.  They  will  increase  in  earning 
power  as  the  territory  they  serve  de- 
velops and  should  in  time  become  im- 
portant parts  of  the  system.  Add  to 
this  whatever  benefits*  may  accrue  to  the 
road  from  reciprocity  and  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  a bright 
future  for  the  property  seems  assured 

Investment  Values. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  progress 
made  by  these  railroads  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  their  brilliant  future 
prospects,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  un- 
derlying bonds  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  conservative  of  railway 
investments.  The  junior  issues,  while 
more  speculative  in  character,  should  be 
perfectly  safe,  as  the  roads  are  able  to 
show  a substantial  margin  of  safety 
above  all  fixed  charges.  In  time  these 
junior  lien  bonds  should  reach  a high 
investment  plane  as  the  bonds  which 
precede  them  are  gradually  retired. 

The  preferred  stocks  have  not  been 
in  the  dividend  ranks  long  enough  to 
be  classed  among  the  high  grade  rail- 
road preferred  issues.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  is  no  reason  at 
present  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  com- 
panies to  maintain  the  four  per  cent, 
dividends  on  these  stocks  indefinitely, 
and  at  their  present  market  priees  they 
are  an  excellent  speculative  investment 
for  the  business  man. 

The  common  stocks  are  purely  specu- 
lative in  character,  but  offer  a very 
attractive  oportunity  to  those  who  wish 
to  operate  in  low  priced  securities  with 
the  prospects  all  in  favor  of  a substan- 
tial advance  taking  place  within  a rea- 
sonable time.  Dividends  on  these  stocks 
cannot  be  expected  for  some  years  to 
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come,  but  considering  the  excellent  con-  forth,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that 
dition  of  the  railroads  at  present  and  these  expectations  will  eventually  be 
their  future  prospects,  as  above  set  realized. 


A WORD  OF  CAUTION 


By  William  Gilman  Low,  Jr.,  Vice-President  Trust  Co.  of  America 


OINCE  the  great  forward  movement 
^ in  American  industry  came  to  a close 
during  the  days  following  the  panic  in 
the  year  1907,  there  has  apparently  been 
constant  expectation  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  that  the  commencement  of 
a similar  movement  was  to  be  certainly 
expected.  While  it  would  be  unwise  to 
say  that  such  expectation  will  not  be 
realized,  I have  not  sympathized  with 
such  anticipations  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent and  immediate  future  are  con- 
cerned, and  I do  not  to-day  see  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  a change  in 
this  particular. 

Broadly  speaking,  that  great  indus- 
trial and  speculative  movement  which 
commenced  upon  the  termination  of  the 
silver  agitation,  ran  its  course  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  the  great  finan- 
cial upheaval  which  followed  in  the 
year  1907  was  a natural  sequence  to  the 
preceding  course  of  events,  and,  prop- 
erly considered,  was  a symptom  rather 
than  a cause,  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  industrial  and  financial  worlds. 

A New  Era. 

There  may  be  a question  permitting 
of  further  discussion,  whether  or  not 
the  panic  above  referred  to  definitely 
marked  the  end  of  the  speculative  era 
to  which  I have  referred,  but  for  the 


purpose  of  this  brief  discussion  it  may 
be  fair  to  assume  that,  approximately, 
it  did  so,  and  that  our  attention  should 
be  directed  to  what  I prefer  to  call  the 
new  era  into  which  I believe  the  coun- 
try is  now  emerging.  Since  the  year 
1906  certain  changes  of  a profound 
nature  have  taken  place,  but,  though 
marked  in  their  effects  since  that  date, 
properly  owe  their  inception  to  the  pe- 
riod antedating  the  panic.  These 
changes  are  many  and  of  varying  con- 
sequence ; some  of  them  are  already 
fully  apparent,  and  others  are,  al- 
though apparent,  not  as  yet  equally 
marked  in  significance.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, I am  inclined  to  group  these 
changes  into  two  parts:  First,  political ; 
second,  philosophical . 

I do  not  share  in  the  view  of  those 
persons  who  consider  that  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  as  a whole  has 
of  late  radically  altered.  True,  there 
has  been  a gradual  change  going  on 
which  is  tending  to  bring  the  country 
more  nearly  on  the  economic  basis  of 
other  great  commercial  nations,  such, 
for  example,  as  England,  France  and 
Germany,  but  to  my  mind  the  nation  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  so  situated  as  to 
warrant  the  assumption  so  easily,  and 
in  many  cases  superficially,  drawn  to 
the  effect  that  land  is  becoming  over- 
crowded and  no  longer  able  to  produce 
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great  quantities  of  surplus  food  sup- 
plies. The  truth  of  this  assertion  will, 
I believe,  be  generally  recognized  by 
students  of  economic  conditions. 

The  profound  changes,  however,  to 
which  I refer  and  which  I have  grouped 
in  the  two  classes  above  indicated  as 
political  and  philosophical,  may  briefly 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

Profound  Changes  Since  1906. 

Legislation,  both  by  Congress  and 
by  State  legislative  action,  has  been  of 
recent  years  directed  with  great  ear- 
nestness toward  the  extension  of  na- 
tional and  State  control  over  such  busi- 
ness as  is  conducted  under  possible 
legislative  supervision.  The  result  has 
been  not  merely  to  overburden  business 
officials,  but  has  served  to  introduce 
great  confusion  into  the  minds  of  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
many  laws  so  enacted.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  there  is  a 
settled  and  consistent  animus  back  of 
such  legislative  action,  which  seems  to 
be  directed  rather  toward  the  subjec- 
tion of  business  than  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  extortionate  demands 
and  improper  methods  on  the  part  of 
business  officials.  Many  of  the  laws 
enacted  within  the  last  few  years  have 
undoubtedly  added  to  the  stability  of 
the  business  world;  but  a very  great 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  mere- 
ly superfluous,  and,  therefore,  undesir- 
able, but  also  positively  detrimental  to 
the  proper  and  orderly  conduct  of  sub- 
stantial business.  Were  these  laws 
purely  national,  the  situation,  although 
unfortunate,  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad 
as  it  is  owing  to  the  grave  complica- 
te 


tions  and  conf usions  introduced  through 
varying  State  laws,  many  of  them  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  American  legislative  system 
has  become  increasingly  evident,  and 
the  demand  for  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion on  points  of  vital  consequence  is 
growing  ever  stronger.  I should  in- 
deed be  glad  did  I find  evidence  of  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  legislators 
to  regard  their  work  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness legislation  as  in  any  way  settled, 
but  I am  unable  to  note  any  such  indica- 
tion. 

In  the  second  group  there  has  also 
been  a profound  change,  becoming  ever 
more  apparent  to  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple. The  country  no  longer  appears  to 
regard  with  toleration  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  system  with  which  the 
business  world  has  surrounded  itself  for 
many  years  past.  Once  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  average  American  that 
there  was  so  much  business  to  be  de- 
veloped in  his  country  that  he  was  in- 
different to  maintaining  business  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  Upon 
this  theory,  crude  as  the  statement  of 
its  underlying  principle  may  appear, 
the  system  of  protection  has  been  based. 
It  has  been  like  a forcing  process  di- 
rected to  the  development  of  life,  and 
the  cost,  which  is  high,  has  been  cheer- 
fully  paid  by  the  people  in  the  fond 
belief  that  they  were  steadily  enriching 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  price  which 
they  were  paying. 

I am  not  proposing  to  discuss  the  in- 
tricate question  of  the  benefit,  or  dis- 
advantage, of  the  forcing  process  for  a 
time  employed,  but  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  longer  is  it  pos- 
sible to  say  that  one  great  political 
party  in  the  country  is  unquestionably 
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committed  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for 
a cause  leading  to  a change  in  the 
philosophical  point  of  view ; sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  note  the  fact  that  if 
the  country  is  to-day  persuaded  of  one 
thing,  it  is  persuaded  of  its  desire  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  business  world  is  confronted 
not  merely  with  legislative  interference 
with  its  methods,  methods  which  have 
developed  through  many  past  years  of 
legislative  indifference  and  which  have 
brought  grave  evils  in  their  train,  but 
is  equally  confronted  by  an  apparent 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  sweep  away  such  artificial  restraint 
as  has  been  imposed  upon  the  free 
movement  of  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  country  has  as  yet  com- 
mitted itself  with  respect  to  unrestricted 
free  trade,  but  the  mind  of  the  people 
is  unquestionably  directed  toward  that 
finality. 

If  we  are  willing  to  assume  that  my 
conclusion  in  this  respect  is  correct  it  is 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view  that 
we  consider  briefly  the  line  of  develop- 
ment along  which  the  business  world  is 
likely  to  move  during  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment. 

During  the  Readjustment. 

If  readjustment  is  to  come  it  signi- 
fies change,  and  change  may  be  either 
beneficial  or  the  reverse,  so  far  as  re- 
sults may  determine,  while  the  process 
itself  is  seldom  immediately  pleasant  or 
helpful.  I believe  it  will  be  generally 


recognized  that  considerable  change,  or 
readjustment,  has  already  taken  place, 
some  of  the  effects  of  which  are  already 
recognized  as  beneficial,  while  there  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point 
that  the  process  has  not  been  altogether 
pleasant  during  the  past  few  years.  If 
I am  right  in  assuming  that  a still  fur- 
ther, and  probably  greater,  readjust- 
ment is  yet  to  come,  I am  equally  right 
in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
period  during  which  such  change  is 
likely  to  occur  will  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  a period  in  which  conditions 
favorable  to  further  business  expansion 
on  a broad  basis  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  most  important 
point  to  determine  in  our  consideration 
of  the  line  along  which  business  will  de- 
velop, is  the  ascertainment  of  the  basis 
upon  which  our  business  world  will  be 
called  upon  to  compete  with  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  As- 
suming that  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived  is  correct,  namely,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  determined  to  se- 
cure a broad,  permanent  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  to  secure  this  end 
the  nation  will  move  far  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade  with  other  peoples,  it 
would  appear  that  the  most  vital  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  such  com- 
petition is  the  basis  on  which  our  busi- 
ness world  can  produce  and  sell  its 
products.  Have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
broadly  speaking,  overcapitalized  the 
business  world  as  a whole?  A conclu- 
sive answer  to  this  question  would  go 
far  in  the  direction  of  answering  the 
original  proposition  as  to  the  basis  on 
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which  our  business  world  must  look  for- 
ward to  conducting  its  affairs.  While 
it  is  probably  out  of  the  question  to 
give  a final  or  conclusive  answer,  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  indicate  certain 
aspects  of  the  economic  situation  in  this 
country,  and  a tentative  conclusion  at 
least  may  be  drawn  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Are  We  Overcapitalized? 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  proper 
capitalization  as  a basis  for  free  com- 
petition must  vary  almost  as  greatly  as 
do  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
peoples  concerned  in  competition.  For 
example,  a proper  capitalization  for  a 
railroad  being  built  for  the  first  time 
through  a new  but  promising  territory, 
would  be  very  much  below  that  which 
would  be  reasonable  for  an  established 
road  in  a thickly  and  long-settled  dis- 
trict. While  it  may  certainly  be  desir- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Com- 
paratively few  persons  who  ride  on  a 
new  railroad  in  a sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict that  their  trains  be  as  handsome 
and  the  roadbed  as  substantial,  as  in 
an  older  district,  it  would  not  be  proper 
from  an  economic  point  of  view;  and  in 
the  same  sense  it  is  true  that  a power- 
ful and  highly  developed  commercial 
nation  may  capitalize  itself  far  beyond 
that  of  a smaller  and  less  powerful  one, 
and  still  not  be  unable  to  properly  enter 
into  free  competition.  I am  outlining 
this  proposition  in  order  to  avoid  a con- 
fusion which  often  enters  into  the  mind 
of  the  average  person,  who  is  prone  to 
regard  high  capitalization  as  in  itself 
necessarily  detrimental  to  proper  and 
effective  competition.  Using  this  illus- 
tration as  a basis,  I desire  to  indicate, 
my  opinion  that  such  overcapitalization 
as  exists  in  this  country  (and  much  un- 
doubtedly does  exist),  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  prohibiting  a free 
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and  effective  competition  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  a fundamental  economic  princi- 
ple that  free  competition  will,  if  not 
otherwise  modified,  bring  about  a re- 
duction in  prices  at  which  sales  may  be 
made,  and  in  the  consequent  struggle 
for  a market  that  individual,  or  group, 
which  sells  cheapest  will  secure  the 
market.  In  time  the  operation  of  ihis 
law  will  drive  out  of  existence  over- 
capitalized groups,  whether  they  be 
partnerships,  corporations  or  business 
worlds.  New  combinations  will  thence- 
forward spring  up  at  a lower  capitali- 
zation, and  upon  that  basis  will  be  en- 
abled to  compete.  It  would  appear 
likely  that  the  broad  effect  upon  the 
business  world  in  this  country  of  the 
great  movement  toward  free  and  more 
competitive  trade  will  be  to  lower  the 
cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  force 
out  of  existence  such  groups  as  are  so 
greatly  overcapitalized  as  to  be  unable 
to  successfully  compete. 

Are  We  Efficient? 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  readjust- 
ment question  which  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  sufficiently  considered,  but 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  be  forced 
upon  the  direct  attention  of  the  country 
at  a not  far  distant  date,  namely,  the 
cost  of  labor.  There  is  a pleasant  and 
easy  going  idea  widely  held  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  taken  as  a whole,  this  is  an 
efficient  country.  It  would  doubtless 
startle  many  people  were  they  to  be- 
lieve the  assertion  which  I make  to  the 
effect  that  the  country  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  efficient.  It  is  probable  that 
a no  more  potentially  efficient  people 
exist,  but  that  we  are  as  a nation  effi- 
cient in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  the  case.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  readjustment 
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of  business  which  appears  to  be  im- 
pending will  be  a great  gain  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operations  of  the  business 
world.  It  may  be  conceded  as  a fact 
that  the  workmen  of  this  nation  will, 
for  a great  many  years  to  come,  have  a 
relatively  better  opportunity  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  comfort  than  in  any 
other  great  commercial  nation  of  the 
world;  but  that  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  taken  as  a whole,  will  persist,  I 
do  not  believe. 

In  conclusion  then,  I may  say,  that  1 
believe  the  outlook  for  a broad  expan- 
sion of  business  and  a new  so-called 
forward  movement  not  promising;  that 


the  period  of  readjustment  is  not  only 
not  over,  but  probably  not  more  than 
fairly  entered  upon,  and  that  the  re- 
sults, while  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country  in  the  future,  will  prove 
by  no  means  easy  or  pleasant  during  the 
period  of  their  accomplishment.  It  is 
proper,  however,  in  concluding  these 
brief  remarks,  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  long  strides  already  taken  toward 
securing  a greater  degree  of  stability 
in  the  financial  life  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  great  gain  in  earnestness  and 
purpose  with  which  the  leaders  of  finan- 
cial thought  are  approaching  these 
problems. 


TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS  HERE  AND 

ABROAD 


By  William  C.  Cornwell,  of  J.  S.  Bache  & Co. 


TF  the  Congressional  investigations 
A were  undertaken  in  a spirit  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  as  to  the  best  method 
of  operating  such  great  industrial  con- 
cerns as  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
Smelting  Company,  etc.,  etc.,  with  ref- 
erence to  finding  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  adjusting  the  questions  of 
competition,  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
concerns,  the  equalization  of  profits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  the  fair 
adjustment  of  wage  schedules,  there 
might  be  some  justification  for  a move- 
ment. It  would  then  be  conducted  in 
the  quiet  manner  of  an  economic  or 
scientific  research,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing disturbing,  would  be  encouraging 
to  the  general  industrial  progression. 
But  it  is  in  no  such  spirit  of  enlightened 
purpose  that  these  actions  are  started, 
but  rather  with  a menacing  attitude  of 
one  holding  a club.  The  explanation 


of  it  all  is  perfectly  simple,  when  it  is 
understood  that  all  this  is  merely  an 
attempt  at  the  preparation  of  campaign 
material. 


Beneficial  Influence  of  the 
Trusts. 


The  testimony  in  the  Steel  investiga- 
tion went  to  show  that  restraint,  even 
of  competition,  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  of  the  most  moderate  charac- 
ter, and  that  as  to  restraint  of  trade 
(that  is,  restraint  of  the  total  volume 
of  this  kind  of  business  throughout  the 
country  and  of  the  number  of  business 
people  employed)  there  was  none  at  all. 
In  fact,  in  this  particular,  the  evidence 
was  all  for  increase  in  trade,  due  to  the 
Steel  Corporation’s  existence.  The 
conditions  outlined  by  Judge  Gary,  as 
prevailing  before  the  merger,  show  in 
the  steel  trade,  at  that  time,  bloody  war- 
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fare  for  extermination.  At  one  time, 
the  witness  said,  the  Carnegies  had  re- 
duced the  price  of  steel  rails  to  sixteen 
dollars  a ton,  and  the  Federal  Steel 
Company  was  nearly  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. Judge  Gary  continued: 

“I  have  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  the 
management  of  anyone,  but  the  impres- 
sion was  quite  general  that  if  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  continued  in  the  business 
and  maintained  destructive  competitive 
conditions,  the  Carnegies  would  have 
soon  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  the  trade." 

This  same  sort  of  history  pertains  to 
the  Harvester  business.  For  fifty  years 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  fierce  war 
had  been  waged  between  rival  makers 
of  farm  implements  in  America. 

Two  hundred  companies  formed  and 
fought  during  that  period,  and  by  1902 
all  but  a dozen  had  gone  to  ruin.  Some 
of  them  were  great  concerns,  but  none 
could  withstand  this  competition,  which 
was  war  to  the  knife.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars in  capital  were  wiped  out.  Of  the 
dozen  companies  left  in  1902,  several 
were  badly  disabled  and  some  on  the 
brink  of  failure.  If  the  warfare  had 
been  continued  all  but  the  two  strongest 
would  have  succumbed.  These  two 
would  then  have  had  the  whole  field  and 
prices  would  have  been  raised  exor- 
bitantly, working  hardship  to  the 
farmer,  and  would  have  continued  many 
years,  as  the  former  record  of  disasters 
would  have  kept  capital  out  of  this  field 
for  a long  period. 

The  Harvester  Company  brought 
commercial  peace  and  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  farmers. 

The  Steel  trust  controls  only  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  steel  business,  and 
this  includes  the  export  trade.  With 
that  eliminated  the  Steel  Corporation's 
supply  to  the  domestic  trade  represents 
only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  production. 
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These  great  combinations  often  start 
out  as  monopolies,  and  under  the  work- 
ings of  economic  law  soon  become  mere 
competitors  in  the  ranks.  This  was 
true  of  the  Sugar  trust. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  Sugar  Com- 
pany did  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
refining  business  of  this  country.  In 
1909  the  percentage  had  declined  to 
forty-one  per  cent.,  but  with  this  low 
percentage  of  all  the  business,  the  com- 
pany was  doing  a larger  volume  than 
when  it  controlled  eighty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  output. 

The  country  is  apt  to  forget  the  vast 
value  to  our  export  trade  of  these  great 
trusts.  When  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
organized  its  exports  were  about  300,- 
000  tons  of  iron  a year.  At  the  present 
time  sales  approximate  1,500,000  tons. 
All  this  means  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  brought  from  abroad,  in  pay- 
ment to  this  country,  and  makes  possi- 
ble a favorable  foreign  balance,  with- 
out which  we  must  soon  drift  into  hard 
times. 

The  advantage  of  trusts,  big  and  lit- 
tle, to  the  United  States  is  a thousand 
times  greater  than  any  possible  disad- 
vantage. Yet  the  people  are  taught  to 
hate  them. 

A little  reflection  will  convince  peo- 
ple, of  the  great  evils  which  prevailed 
before  combinations  were  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  de- 
structive competition.  This  competition 
was  disastrous  to  both  Capital  and 
Labor,  and  the  workingmen  who  lived 
through  that  period  know  how  employ- 
ment was  constantly  in  jeopardy 
through  failure  and  extinction  of  one 
enterprise  after  another. 

"Trusts"  in  Other  Countries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Anti-Trust 
campaign  could  have  been  brought 
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about  without  agitation  and  without 
dragging  the  question  into  the  political 
field  and  getting  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple excited  against  the  large  industries 
which  have  made  the  country  commer- 
cially great. 

That  this  could  have  been  effected  by 
peaceful,  orderly  means,  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  For 
instance,  Germany  has  vast  industrial 
organizations,  really  Trusts,  but  not  so 
called.  These  are  named  “Kartels.” 
They  are  “gentlemen’s  agreements”  be- 
tween great  concerns.  They  are  en- 
couraged and  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  full  information  of 
their  operations  and  is  often  itself  an 
owner  of  some  of  the  industrial  con- 
cerns interested.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  oppress  or  conduct 
trade  in  an  unfair  manner.  Any  act  of 
this  kind  is  immediately  prosecuted  by 
the  Government.  If  a merchant  con- 
siders himself  injured  in  any  way  by 
unfair  competition  but  is  not  financially 
able  to  prosecute,  the  Government  gives 
his  case  immediate  consideration,  and 
he  is  soon  relieved  if  wrong  is  disclosed. 
All  this  is  done  without  fuss  or  pub- 
licity, and  the  whole  great  machinery 
of  commerce  moves  on  prosperously  and 
without  undue  friction. 

In  America  we  must  have  this  thing 
done  in  the  political  limelight,  with 
consequent  great  detriment  to  general 
business. 

Business  Combinations  Abroad. 

The  ideas  in  regard  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  competition  in  business  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  are  not 
held  in  other  highly  civilized  countries. 
Competition  entails  many  extra  ex- 
penses increasing  eventually  cost  to  the 
consumer;  carried  to  excess  it  becomes 
destructive  and  is  accompanied  with 
great  economic  loss.  We  have  had 


many  demonstrations  of  this  in  Amer- 
ica. In  France  (and  in  Germany,  as 
has  been  said),  for  some  years,  efforts 
have  been  directed  towards  industrial 
peace,  instead  of  industrial  warfare, 
and  more  than  a decade  ago  there  be- 
gan to  be  formed  combinations  which 
would  tend  to  decrease  general  expenses 
and  to  uphold  prices  on  a plane  of 
living  profit.  These  combinations  dif- 
fered from  our  trusts  in  that  the  at- 
tempt was  not  made  to  buy  up  and  put 
into  one  large  company  the  smaller 
concerns.  Each  of  the  concerns  con- 
tinued independently  carrying  on  its 
own  operations  in  its  own  way  and  in 
its  own  name,  but  all  were  bound  un- 
der an  agreement  as  to  prices.  Before 
these  combinations  or  “groupements” 
(to  use  the  foreign  expression),  were 
organized,  trade  was  warring  internal- 
ly, house  against  house,  with  profits 
correspondingly  reduced,  and  wages 
fluctuating.  Now  the  large  manufac- 
turing concerns,  textile,  etc.,  are  har- 
monized under  the  groupe  plan,  and  all 
are  prospering  happily.  Wages  also 
are  more  regular  and  more  remunera- 
tive. Prices  are  adjusted  upon  a basis 
dependent  upon  supply  and  production. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  extort  great 
profits  but  an  equitable  and  just  profit 
is  charged,  and  these  prices  are  changed 
to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  busi- 
ness. Each  group  has  an  inspector 
whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  various 
companies  to  ascertain  if  the  agree- 
ments are  being  complied  with.  Any 
infringement  is  visited  with  a heavy 
penalty.  All  this  is  legal  and  is  done 
openly.  Further  than  this,  within  the 
last  two  years  German  manufacturers 
in  the  same  line  of  business  have  joined 
with  their  former  French  competitors 
and  have  become  parts  of  the  French 
“groupements,”  so  that  stability  of 
prices  is  further  maintained  not  only 
throughout  Germany  and  France  re- 
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spectively,  but  in  whatever  foreign 
countries  the  goods  are  sold.  A pro- 
ceeding like  this  in  America  would  be 
looked  upon  with  holy  horror,  and  the 
perpetrators  would  be  in  danger  of  pun- 
ishment. 

In  America  great  economic  problems 
are  worked  out  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  experiences  of  other  nations  and  we 
only  finally  arrive  after  years  of  de- 
structive political  experiments.  This 
has  been  our  course  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  Tariff  and  of  the  Currency. 
Neither  is  on  a sound  basis,  both  have 
caused  endless  disturbance  to  business. 


and  the  latter  is  responsible  for  re- 
peated severe  disasters  and  enormous 
losses,  through  its  panic-breeding  pro- 
pensities. 

Other  Nations  Prosperous. 

To-day  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  prosperous,  France,  Germany  and 
England  especially  so,  also  Canada 
which  lies  along  our  border,  while 
America,  the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources of  them  all,  lags  on  through 
despondent  profitless  years.  The  cause 
is  easy  to  discover. 


UP  TO  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 


By  Charles  E.  Merrill,  of  Geo.  H.  Burr  & Co. 


/^AREFULY  selected  industrial  pre- 
f erred  stocks  of  proven  merit 
yield  a larger  return  with  safety  than 
any  other  readily  marketable  invest- 
ment securities. 

The  following  tables  give  a list  of 
twenty  of  the  more  prominent  compa- 
nies. These  companies,  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  class  of  in- 
dustrial corporations  both  in  respect  to 
financial  standing  and  the  character  of 
product,  have  regularly  paid  full  divi- 
dends on  their  preferred  shares  every 
year  since  they  were  issued. 

From  this  list  the  investor  can  select 
seasoned  securities  yielding  an  income 
of  five  and  one-half  to  seven  per  cent. 

Safety  of  Principal. 

The  great  earning  power  of  these 
companies  entitles  their  preferred 
shares  to  high  rank  in  the  investment 
field.  However,  it  is  a good  rule  for  the 
average  investor  to  confine  his  pur- 
chases to  the  preferred  stocks  of  com- 
panies which  have  no  bonded  indebted- 
ness and  are  amply  supplied  with  work- 
ing capital. 

Particularly  desirable  are  the  pre- 
ferred stocks  whose  dividends  are  cumu- 
lative and  which,  moreover,  have  pref- 
erence as  to  assets  as  well  as  dividends. 
Such  preferred  shares,  being  a first  lien 


on  all  assets  and  earnings,  are  equiva- 
lent in  every  essential  particular  to  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  yield  larger  re- 
turns than  other  readily  marketable  se- 
curities of  equal  safety. 

Stability  of  Income. 

The  net  profits  of  these  twenty  com- 
panies for  the  past  six  years,  as  set 
forth  in  the  comparative  statement, 
show  an  ample,  and,  on  the  average,  a 
steadily  increasing  margin  of  safety 
above  the  dividend  requirements  on  the 
preferred  shares.  Earnings  for  the 
past  year  show  a substantial  increase 
over  the  average  of  the  past  six  years. 

The  earnings  on  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  ten  companies  having  no  bonded 
indebtedness  (Group  I.)  have  averaged 
17-98  for  the  past  six  years,  or  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the  divi- 
dend requirements  on  their  preferred 
stocks.  A diversified  investment  in 
these  ten  stocks  at  the  present  prices 
would  yield  the  excellent  income  return 
of  6.33  per  cent.,  with  as  near  abso- 
lute safety  as  can  be  had. 

The  net  profits  (net  earnings  less  all 
interest  charges)  of  the  ten  companies 
in  Group  II.,  a portion  of  whose  cap- 
ital obligations  is  represented  by  bonds, 
have  averaged  17.19  per  cent,  for  the 
past  six  years,  or  two  and  one-half 
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Group  I.— Industrial  Preferred  Stocks  Having  no  Bonded  Indebtedness 


Per  Cent.  Earnings  Available 


American  Car  & Foundry  Co.. . 

for  Pfd.  Dividends.  Record 

Six  Year  Last  Continuous 

Average.  Fiscal  Year.  Dividends. 

16.54  13.63  11  years 

Dlv’nd 
Rate 
Per  Ct. 

(a)  7 

Present 

Yield 

(about). 

6.11% 

American  Piano  Co 

(b)  11.74 

12.31 

3 years 

7 

7.37 

American  Radiator  Co 

31.12 

39.91 

11  years 

7 

5.47 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

(c)  18.28 

15.17 

20  years 

7 

5.98 

American  Woolen  Co 

10.03 

9.98 

11  years 

7 

7.53 

Brunswick  Bnlke  Collender  Co.. 

22.46 

23.95 

(e)26  years 

7 

6.67 

General  Chemical  Co 

13.78 

18.07 

11  years 

6 

5.77 

International  Harvester  Co 

(c)  16.69 

24.69 

(d)  8 years 

7 

5.65 

McCrum-Howell  Co 

22.47 

26.07 

7 years 

7 

7.22 

National  Biscuit  Co 

16.64 

18.62 

12  years 

7 

5.56 

Average 

17.98 

20.24 

12  years 

6.9 

6.33 

Group  II. — 

Industrial  Preferred  Stocks 

Per  Cent.  Earnings  Available 

for  Pfd.  Dividends.  Record 

Six  Year  Last  Continuous 

Average.  Fiscal  Year.  Dividends. 

Dlv’nd 
Rate 
Per  Ct. 

Present 

Yield 

(about) 

Amer.  Agricultural  Chem.  Co. 

11.43 

15.31 

11  years 

6 

5.77% 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co 

17.53 

19.45 

18  years 

(a)  6 

5.71 

American  Locomotive  Co 

16.25 

8.03 

9 years 

7 

6.54 

International  Steam  Pump  Co. 

12.48 

13.77 

11  years 

6 

6.74 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 

15.29 

14.79 

12  years 

(a)  7 

7.22 

Rail  wav  Steel  Springs  Co 

12.79 

13.00 

8 years 

7 

7.29 

T'nited  States  Steel  Co 

21.45 

24.32 

9 years 

7 

5.88 

Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Co..  17.77 

24.20 

15  years 

8 

5.91 

American  Tobacco  Company.. 

29.46 

37.91 

6 years 

6 

6.12 

American  Type  Founders  Co.. 

17.53 

16.15 

12  years 

7 

7.00 

Average  

17.19 

18.69 

11  years 

6.7 

6.41 

(a)  Non -cumulative.  (b)  Three  year  average.  (c)  Four  year  average, 
(d)  Preferred  stock  Issued  1907.  (e)  Preferred  stock  Issued  1910. 


limes  the  preferred  dividend  charges. 
The  income  return  from  a diversified 
investment  in  these  ten  stocks  would 
amount  to  6.41  per  cent. 

Marketability. 

The  preferred  stocks  mentioned  here- 
in are  readily  marketable,  being  listed 
on  the  New  York  or  Chicago  Stock 
Exchanges,  or  are  traded  in  actively  in 
the  open  market.  This  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable collateral  for  loans  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  either  increase 
or  decrease  his  holdings  as  the  investor 
may  desire. 


Appreciation  in  Value. 

In  comparison  with  past  prices,  in- 
dustrial preferred  stocks  at  the  present 
level  offer  attractive  opportunities  for 
safe  and  profitable  investment.  In  sev- 
eral instances  the  yield  and  the  promise 
of  appreciation  in  market  value,  based 
upon  intrinsic  worth  and  earning  capac- 
ity, are  sufficiently  attractive  to  satisfy 
the  most  discriminating  investor. 

The  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment is  greatest  where  newly  issued 
securities  have  not  yet  had  the  appre- 
ciation in  market  value  which  steady 
absorption  by  investors  generally  pro- 
duces. 
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GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  A Co.,  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities.  6 Broad  at,  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (IX  A H.) . .283  290 

Allegheny  A West'n  (B.  R.  I.  A P.j.135  145 

Atlantia  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.)..175 
Augusta  A Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  105  109 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central)  93  98 

Boston  A Lowell  (B.  A M.) 214  219 

Bleecker  St.  A F.  Ry.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

Ry.  Co.)  17  25 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  224 

Boston  A Providence  (Old  Colony). 294 
Broadway  A 7th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St  Ry.  Co.)  124  140 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  165  170 

Camden  A Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  135  140 

Catawlssa  R.  R.  (Phila.  A Read.)..  109 

Catawiesa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 109  ... 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna  (D.L.AW.) . 210  220 

Cent.  Pk.  N.AE.  R.R.  (Met.  8t.  Ry.)  10  20 

Christopher  A 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  8.  R.)  100  120 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..166  169 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  96  100 

Columbus  A Xenia  202  210 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co.)  100 

Concord  A Montreal  (B.  A M.) 155  165 

Concord  A Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170 

Conn.  A Passumpslc  (B.  A L.) 139  146 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  268 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.)..185  195 

Delaware  A Bound  B.  (Phila.  A R.) . 190  198 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  A S.  W.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.)  93  96 

East  Pa.  (Phila.  A Reading) 128  138 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  C.).260 
Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  A Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  A 8.).... 200  230 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) . . . .135  145 

Ft.  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.)  128  133 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West  Union)...  35  45 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  200  230 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  A N. 

& A.  C.  L.)  265  270 

Gold  A Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 108  114 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 118  125 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  95  102 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  93  96 

Jackson,  Lane.  A Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  83  88 

Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  A Al.) 160  170 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  A G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

A S.)  138  160 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  Scott  A M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  A S.  F.)  75  80 

K.  C.  St.  L.  A C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.).120  185 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  S.  A N. 

Ind.)  320  340 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209 

Little  Schuylkill  Nav.  A Coal  (Phil. 

A R.)  112  120 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Riv.  (Chic.  A Atl.)150  160 

Mine  Hill  A Schuylkill  Hav.  (F.  A 

R.)  124 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Rv.)  66  78 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  78  85 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley)..  170  ... 

Morris  A Essex  (Del.  Lack.  A W.).173  175 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  A N.) 180  190 

N.  H.  A Northampton  (N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

A H.)  100 

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa.R.R. ) . 250  256 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(I*  I.  R.  R.)  110  116 
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Bid.  Asked. 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) ..  .285  300 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  A W.)  .118  122% 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 150  160 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phila.  A R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  85  95 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...108  114 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 95  105 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  A H. ) . . . . 186 
Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W.)..210  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.  > 65  68 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP.) . .175  186 

Philadelphia  A Trenton  (Pa.R.R.) . .248 
Pitts.  B.  A L.  (P.  I,.  E.  A C.  Co.).  60  70 

Pitta.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.  R.R.)  165  169 

Pitta.,  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  155  165 

Pitta.  A North  Adams  (B.  A A.)..  127  134 

Pitta.,  McW'port  AY.  (P.  A L.  E. 

M.  S.)  121  126 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y..  N. 

H.  A H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H.)..185  190 

Rome.  Watertown  A O.  (N. Y.Cen. ) . 118  122% 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).160  ... 

Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  If 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  80  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  8.  R.  Co.)..  120  130 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105  115 

Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.)...  165  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.)..200  250 


Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 123  — 

Utica  A Black  River  (Rome.  W. 

A O.)  165  170 

Utica,  Chen.  A Suaq.  (D.  L.  A W.).144  147 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .241  244 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L.  A W.).117  123 

Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  A Albany) 160 

Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  A W.) 165  170 


SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  the 
principal  ahort-term  railway  and  industrial 
securities.  Date  of  maturity  is  given,  because 
of  the  Importance  of  those  dates  in  computing 
the  value  of  securities  with  so  near  a matur- 
ity. All  notes  mature  on  the  first  of  the  month 
named  except  where  the  day  is  otherwise 
specified;  interest  is  semi-annual  on  all.  Ac- 
crued interest  should  be  added  to  price. 

Name  and  Maturity.*  Price.  Yield. 

Am.  Cig.  4s.  "B"  Mar.  15,  ’12.  99%-100%  5.10 

Bethlehem  Steel  6s.  Nov.,  * 14 . 100  % -100  % 5.60 

B.  R.  A P.  Equip.  4%s 99%  ... 

Chic.  A Alton  5s,  Mar.  15,  *13.  99  - 99%  6.25 

C.  H.  A D.  4s.  July.  *13 98  %-  99%  5.05 


Diamond 

Match  6s.  July 

, *12.100 

5.00 

Iv.  C. 

R. 

A L.  6s.  Sept., 

*12.  .94  - 97 

6.50 

Maine 

Central  4s,  Dec., 

*14...  99  -100 

4.25 

X.  Y. 

c. 

Equip.  5s,  Nov. 

. *14.101%  -102% 

4.15 

N.  Y. 

C. 

Equip.  5s.  Nov. 

, *16. 102% -103% 

4.15 

X.  Y. 

C. 

Equip.  5s.  Nov. 

. *19. 104% -105% 

4.15 

N.Y..N 

.H.AH.  5s.  Jan..  *1 

12 100%-100% 

3.93 

No.  American  5s.  Mav.  *12  ....100  -101  5.00 

St.  L.  A S.  F.  4 1 _>  s.  Feb..  *12..  98%.  98%  6.60 

Southern  Ry.  5s.  Feb..  1913..  99% -100%  5.46 

Tidewater  Cs.  June.  *13 101%-101%  5.35 

Western  Tel.  5s.  Feb..  *1 2 . . . . 1 00  % -100  % 5.20 
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INACTIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  J.  Hathaway  Pope  A Co. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Ann  Arbor,  pref.  65  SO 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma  A Western 10 

Atlanta  A West  Point  ISO  140 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Conn 240  252 

Buffalo  A Susquehanna,  pref 7 10 

Central  New  England  10  15 

Central  New  England,  pref 20  27 

Chicago,  Burlington  A Quincy 200  210 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  A Louisville..  50  60 

Chicago.  Ind.  A Louisville,  pref. ...  60  80 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A Dayton....  35  50 

Cincinnati.  Ham.  A Dayton,  pref. . 65  70 

Clncln.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac 140 

Clncln.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac.,  pref 105 

Cincinnati  Northern  50  60 

Cleveland.  Akron  A Columbus 70  84 

Cl  eve.,  Cin.,  Chic.  A 8t.  L.,  pref...  92  95 

Delaware  42  46 

Des  Moines  A Ft.  Dodge,  pref 30  40 


GOVERNMENT,  STATE  AND  CITY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Rhodes  A Company,  Banker* 
Dealers  In  Investment  Securities.  45  Wall 
St,  New  York. 


Name  and  Maturity  Price.  Yield. 

U.  S.  Gov.,  reg.  2s,  1930 100%-100%  1.95 

U.  S.  Gov.,  reg.  3s.  1918 101% -101%  2.60 

Panama  Canal,  reg.  2s.  1936 ..  100 % -100%  1.82 

Diet,  of  Columbia  3-65s  105  -106  3.08 

Alabama  4s,  July,  1956  103%-104%  3.75 

Panama  3s.  1901  (new  issue)  .102%-102%  2.86 

Colorado  4s.  ’22  (op.  ’12) 99  -100  4.00 

Connecticut  3%s,  Apr.,  ’30....  99  -102 

Louisiana  4s,  Jan..  1914 98 %-  99%  4.10 

Massachusetts  3%s,  1940  91  %-  93  3.90 

New  York  State  3s.  59 101  -102%  2.90 

Tenn.  New  Settlement  3s.  '13.  97  - 97%  4.15 

Va.  6s.  B.  B.  A Co.  ctfs.,  1871.  50  - 51 

Boston  3%s,  1929  92%-  95  3.95 

New  York  City  4%s,  1957 108%-109  4.06 

New  York  City  4%s.  1917 102%-102%  3.98 

New  York  City  4s.  1959 99% -100  3.90 

New  York  City  4s.  1955 99  %-  99%  4.01 

New  York  City  4 %s.  1960 102%-103  4.11 

New  York  City  4 % s.  1930-1960 . 102  % -102  % 4.05 

New  York  State  Canal  4s.  1960.102%-105  3.78 

New  York  Citv  3%s.  1954 88%-  88%  4.05 

New  York  State  4s.  1961 102%-103  3.86 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY,  GAS  AND 
FERRY  COMPANY  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  S.  H.  P.  Pell  A Co.,  Members  New 
York  8tock  Exchange.  Brokers  and  Dealers 
In  Investment  Securities,  43  Exchange  Place, 


New  York  City. 


Bleecker  St  A Ful  Fy 

1st  4s  J950 

Bway  Surf  Ry  1st  -6s..  1924 

Bway  A 7th  Av  stock 

Bway  A 7th  Av  Con  6*1943 
Bway  A 7th  Av  2d  5s. 1914 
Col  A 9th  Av  1st  6s... 1933 

Christopher  A 10th  St 

Dry  Dk  E B A Bat  6s.  1932 
Dry  Dock  E B A Bat 

Ctfs  5s  1914 

Lex  Av  A Pav  Fy  5s..  1922 

Second  Av  Ry  stock 

Second  Av  Ry  Cons  6s.  1948 

Sixth  Av  Ry  stock 

South  Ferry  Ry  1st  5s.  1919 

Union  Ry  1st  6s 194  2 

Westchester  El  Ry  6s.  .1943 

Yonkers  Ry  1st  6s 1946 

New  Amit  Gas  Cons  Ss.1927 
Central  Union  Gas  5s..  1927 


Equitable  Gas  Light  6*1930 
N Y A B R Gas  1st  5s.  1944 
N Y A B R Gas  Con  5s.  1945 
Northern  Union  Gas  6s.  1927 
Standard  Gas  Light  6s.  1930 


Bid.  Asked. 


J&J 

50 

60 

JAJ 

101% 

103 

120 

140 

j&J 

101 

102% 

JAN 

99 

101 

M&S 

98 

100 

QJ 

90 

110 

J&D 

97 

99 

FAA 

80 

40 

M&S 

98 

100 

8 

11 

F&A 

45 

48 

120 

128 

J&D 

85 

90 

F&A 

101% 

103 

J&J 

65 

75 

A&O 

75 

80 

J&J 

101% 

102% 

M&S 

101% 

103 

J&J 

101% 

105 

J&J 

103 

107 

J&J 

99 

101 

M&N 

100 

102 

M&N 

105 

107 

Bid.  Asked. 


Westchester  Light  5s.. 1950 
Bklyn.  Ferry  Gen.  5s..  1948 
Hoboken  Fy  1st  mtg  5*1946 
NY  A Bkn  Fy  1st  mt  6*1911 
NY  A Hobok  Fy  Gen  5s. 1946 

NY  A East  River  Fy 

10th  A 23d  8t  Ferry 

10th  A 23d  St  Fy  1st  6s.  1919 

Union  Ferry  

Union  Ferry  1st  6s.... 1920 


J&D 

102 

104 

15 

24 

M&N 

104 

107 

J&J 

90 

96 

J&D 

96 

99 

QM 

15 

25 

AAO 

80 

40 

J&D 

55 

60 

QJ 

21 

24 

MAN 

97 

100 

EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Blake  A Reeves.  Dealers  In  Invest- 
ment Securities,  34  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
(Quotations  are  given  In  basis.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Atl.  Coast  Line  4%,  Mar.,  *17.. 


Buff.,  Roch.  A Pitts.  4 % %,  Apr., 
Canadian  Northern  4%%,  Sept., 
Central  of  Georgia  4%%,  July, 
Central  of  N.  J.  4%.  Apr.,  ’18. 

Che*  A Ohio  4%,  Oct.,  *16 

Chic.  A Alton  4%,  June,  *16.... 

Chic.  A Alton  4%%.  Nov.,  '18. 
Chic.,  R.  I.  A Pac.  4%%,  Feb., 
Del.  A Hud.  4 % %,  July,  ’22... 
Erie  4 95*  Dec.,  ’ll •••••••••••• . 

Erie  4 95,  June,  ’13.  •••••«•••••• 

Erie  4 95,  Dec.,  *14... ...... .... 

Erie  4 95,  Dec.,  ‘19 

Erie  4 95,  June,  '16 

N.  Y.  Cent.  5 95,  Nov.,  '11 

N.  Y.  Cent.  695,  Nov.,  '13 

No.  West.  495.  Mar.,  '17 

Pennsylvania  4 95.  Nov.,  '14... 
So.  Ry.  4%  95.  8erles  E,  June, 


14. 


4% 

4% 

5% 

6 

4% 

*4% 

1% 

l* 

5% 

6 

5 

4% 

JS 

5% 


4% 

4% 

5 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

15 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

15 

4% 


REALTY  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  Peabody  A Co.,  Specialists  In  Real 
Estate  Securities,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Realty  Bonds. 

Bonds  are  all  traded  in  (and  accrued  Interest). 

Bid.  Asked. 

American  Real  Estate  Co.,  Gold  6%  91 
Broadway  Realty  Co.,  1st  Mtg.  695-101 
Broadway  Realty  Co.,  2d  Mtg.  695. 

Estates  of  Long  Beach,  6% 

Greeley  Square  Realty  Co.,  6 95- •• 

Hotel  Rector,  2d  Mtg.,  6%,  1919 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y.,  6 95.  Series  A 1 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y..  695,  Series  B 

Mortgage  Bond  Co.,  20  yr.  4 95 
Monaton  Realty  A Inv.  Corp.,  6 95..  85 
N.  Y.  R-  E.  Sec.  Co.,  Gold  Mtg.  6%  98%  100 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners,  Guar.  6%..  88 
N.  Y.  Central  Realty  Co.,  Gold  6 95  . 85 

Queensboro  Corp.,  Part.  6 95  94 

U.  S.  Realty  & Imp.  Conv.  Deb.  5%  89 


, 91 

96 

.101 

105 

, , # 

80 

78 

84 

85 

■ •• 

85 

102 

106 

f 

96 

100 

. 85 

89 

. 85 

95 

i 98% 

100 

88 

95 

, 85 

90 

94 

100 

> 89 

91 

Realty  Stocks. 

Dividend.  Bid. 
Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  com.  695  200 

Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  pfd.  895  9 9 

•Alliance  Realty  Co. . . 8%  Q.  Apr.  121 
Bond  A Mtg.  Guar.  Co.12%  Q-  Feb.  243 

City  Investing  Co.  com 62 

City  Investing  Co.  pfd 98 

City  A Sub.  Homes  Co.  4 95  JneAD.  8 
Lawyers  Mortgage  Co.  1295  Q.  Jan.  263 
Lawyers  T.  I.  A T.  Co.  12  95  Q.  Jan.  240 
Monaton  Realty  A In- 
vesting Corp-  pfd...  1095  96 

N.  Y.  Mtg.  A Sec.  Co . . 12%  Q.  Jan.  212 
N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co.. 

Conv.,  1st  pfd 795  98 

Realty  Associates  6 % J.  A J.  110 

Second  United  Cities 
R'lty  Co.,  8er.  A,  pfd.  595 
Title  Guar.  A Trust  Co.20%  Q.  May  485 


• 695  extra  dividend  1910. 


Asked. 

ioo 

125 

250 

58 

102 

9 

269 

248 

110 

217 

100 

115 

76 

487 
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COAL  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Frederic  H‘.  Hatch  & Co.,  Dealers 
in  Investment  Securities.  30  Broad  St..  New 
York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Beech  Creek  C.  A Coke  1st  5s,  1944.  83  87 

Cahaba  Coal  Min.  Co.  1st  6s.  1922.105 
Clearfield  Bitum.  Coal  1st  4s,  1940.  ..  80 

Consolidated  Indian  Coal  1st  Sink- 
ing Fund  5s.  1935  -• 79  84 

Continental  Coal  1st  5s,  1952 95  100 

Falrmount  Coal  1st  6s.  1931 94  97 

Kanawha  A Hocking  Coal  & Coke 

1st  Sinking  Funds  6s,  1951 99  101 

Monongahela  River  Con.  Coal  A 

Coke  1st  6s,  1949  109  113 

New  Mexico  Railway  A Coal  1st  A 

Coll.  Tr.  5s.  1947  95  100 


ACTIVE  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Swartwout  A Appensellar,  Bankers, 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  44  Pine 
St.,  New  York. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Amer.  Agri.  Chem.  5s  101%  102% 

Amer.  Steel  Foundarles  4s,  1923....  67  68 

Amer.  Steel  Foundarles  6s.  1935....  102%  105 
Balt.  A Ohio,  Southwest.  Div.  4%s..  90%  91 

Bethlehem  Steel  5s  94  96 

Chic.,  Burlington  A Quincy  Gen.  4s.  96%  96% 

Chi.,  Burl.  & Quincy  111.  Div.  4s...  99  99% 

Chic.,  Burl.  & Quincy  111.  Div.  3%s.  87%  88 

CIn.,  Hamilton  A Dayton  4s 99  99% 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  Ref'ng  5s...  89%  90 

Louis.  A Nashville  unified  4s 98%  98% 

Mason  City  A Ft.  Dodge  4s  83%  84% 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 

Reported  by  Zlmmermann  A Forshay,  9 Wall 
St..  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


German  Govt.  3%s  93%  94% 

German  Govt.  3s  83%  84% 

Prussian  Consols  4s  102  103 

Bavarian  Govt.  4s  101%  102% 

Saxony  Govt.  3s  83  84 

Hamburg  Govt.  3s  81%  82% 

City  of  Berlin  4s  100%  101% 

City  of  Cologne  4s  100  101 

City  of  Augsburg  4s  99%  100% 

City  of  Munich  4s  100  101 

City  of  Frankfurt  3%s  92  93 

City  of  Vienna  4s  95  96 

Mexican  Govt.  5s  99  100 

Russian  Govt.  4s  91%  92% 

French  Rente  3s  94  95 

British  Consols  2%s  77%  78% 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securities.  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Adams  Express  220  230 

American  Brass  120  125 

American  Chicle  com 235  255 

American  Chicle  pref 102  107 

American  Coal  Products  94%  97 

American  Express  210  218 

American  Gas  A Electric  com 56  58 

American  Gas  A Electric  pref 42  44 

Babcock  A Wilcox  100  102 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  com 122%  125 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  pref 107  109 

Bush  Terminal  90  100 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 173  

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  pref 113  117 

Del.,  Lack.  A Western  Coal 310  320 

E.  W.  Bliss  com 75  90 

E.  W.  Bliss  pref 122  130 

General  Motors  com 45  48 

General  Motors  pref 81  84 

Gray  National  Telautograph 6 8 

Hall  Signal  com 8 15 

Hudson  A Manhattan  com 15  18 

International  Nickel  com 243  248 

International  Nickel  pref 95  100 

International  Silver  pref 112  117 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  A P 125  127 

Otis  Elevator  com 70  75 

Otis  Elevator  pref 100  105 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  com 70  72 

Pacific  Gas  A Electric  pref 89  91 

Penn.  Water  & Power  55  60 

Phelps.  Dodge  A Co 205  215 

Pope  Manufacturing  com 40  50 

Pope  Manufacturing  pref 68  78 

Producers  Oil  90  105 

Royal  Baking  Powder  com 195  202 

Royal  Baking  Powder  pref 107  109 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting.  ..  119  122 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  130  140 

Singer  Manufacturing  255  265 

Standard  Coupler  com 42  47 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  96  102 

Thompson-Starrett  com 120  130 

Thompson-Starrett  com.  (with  cert.)  140  150 

Thompson-Starrett  pref.  100  110 

Trl-Clty  Railway  & Light  com 28  33 

Tri-City  Railway  & Light  pref....  87  94 

U.  S.  Express  90  93 

U.  S.  Motors  com 31  33 

U.  S.  Motors  pref 72  74 

Union  Typewriter  com 40  43 

United  Cigar  Stores  225  240 

Virginian  Railway  22  28 

Wells  Fargo  Express  155  158 

Western  Pacific  14  17 

Western  Power  com 29  31 

Western  Power  pref 59  61 

Worthington  Pump  pref 106  ... 


POWER  COMPANY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbrlght  A Co.,  Bankers, 
Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
24  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Guanajuato  Power  A El.  Co.  com.  33  36 

Bonds,  6%.  due  1932  (Int.) 90  95 

Guanajuato  Power  & Electric  Co. 

Pref.,  6%,  cumulative  (ex  com. 

stk.  div.)  73  76 

Arizona  Power  Co.  bonds,  6%,  due 

1933  85 

Arizona  Power  Co.  pref 56  ... 

Arizona  Power  Co.  com 19  22 

Great  Western  Power  Co.  bonds, 

5 <%.  due  1946  85%  86 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.  bds.,  5%,  due  1946  88%  90 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  pref.,  7% 90  95 

Mobile  Electric  Co.,  com 82%  82% 

Amer.  Power  & Lt.  Co.,  pref.,  6%.  83  84 

Amer.  Power  A Lt.  Co.,  com 76 


1911  BANKERS’  CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 

American  Institute  of  Banking — Septem- 
ber 7 and  0,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Secretary, 
C.  H.  Marston,  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston. 

Illinois — October  11,  12,  Springfield;  Sec- 
retary, R.  L.  Cramp  ton,  Chicago. 

American  Bankers’  Association — Week  of 
Nov.  20,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Farnsworth,  New  York  City. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING 


By  Brandt  G.  Downey,  Chairman  Executive  Council  American  Institute  of 

Banking 


THE  American  Institute  of  Banking  is 
a school  and  not  a social  club.  This 
fact  is  understood  and  appreciated  within 
the  Institute  itself,  but  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Institute  festivities  and  In- 
stitute politics  have  been  unduly  magnified, 
the  popular  conception  of  the  objects  and 
methods  of  the  organization  is  somewhat 
chaotic.  The  constitutional  purposes  of  the 
Institute  are  (1)  the  education  of  bankers 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking  and 
such  principles  of  lnw  and  economics  as 


Brandt  C.  Downey 

chairman  executive  council  American 

INSTITUTE  OF  HANKING;  CASHIER  CONTI- 
NENTAL NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIAN- 


pertain  to  the  banking  business;  (’)  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a recog- 
nized standard  of  banking  education  by 
means  of  official  examinations  and  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates;  (,S)  the  propaganda  of 
sound  banking  and  financial  principles 
among  bankers  and  the  general  public. 


In  suitable  cities  bank  employees  are  or- 
ganized in  chapters  for  educational  work  in 
accordance  with  the  class  method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  same  system  is  utilized  in  in- 
dividual banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. Outside  of  classes  in  chapters  and 
individual  institutions  the  correspondence 

system  of  instruction  is  employed.  The 
correspondence  method  lacks  the  inspiration 
of  social  contact,  but  the  personal  relation- 
ship established  betw'een  students  and  in- 

structors stimulates  ambition,  and  the  fact 
that  all  lessons  must  be  written  insures 

thoroughness  and  thought.  So  far  as  ac- 
tual acquirement  of  knowledge  is  concerned 
the  advantages  of  the  correspondence 

method  of  instruction  fully  offset  its  dis- 
advantages. 

Among  chapter  members  and  individual 
students  there  are  nowT  .315  Institute  gradu- 
ates, and  the  fact  that  the  Institute  certifi- 
cate has  become  recognized  as  the  chief 
object  of  Institute  ambition  gives  to  the 
organization  a substantial  character  which 
nothing  else  could  attain.  Following  is  a 
list  of  Institute  graduates  up  to  the  present 
time; 

BALTIMORE.  MD.,  Roland  Benjamin, 
John  Broening,  Jr.,  Geo.  W.  Collars,  Ray- 
mond B.  Cox,  W.  K.  Erdman,  \V.  H.  B. 
Evans,  James  D.  Garrett,  George  P.  Gleis- 
ner.  Adrian  J.  Grape,  P.  S.  Hensel,  O.  G.  W. 
Levy.  Charles  H.  Mueller.  George  Ott,  Gra- 
son  Ray,  W.  Wilson  Tavlor. 

BEMIDJI,  MINN.,  A.  G.  Wedge,  Jr. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Olaf  Olsen. 

BUTTE,  MONT.,  Geo.  T.  Watts 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  T.  R.  Durham, 
F.  L.  Underwood. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  G.  E.  Bangs,  Charles  L. 
Beers,  A.  R.  Bennett,  H.  L.  Benson.  Wilbur 
S.  Blanchard,  Lester  B.  Brady,  Wm.  Brue- 
bach,  Robert  J.  Clarke.  Charles  S.  Cole, 
F A.  Crandall.  Harold  W.  Dorn,  O.  W. 
Draeger,  Herman  E.  Ellefson.  Joel  W.  S. 
Flesh.  Adolph  Floreen,  Paul  Foerster,  Jr., 
Wm.  R.  Forsberg,  Fred  B.  Frizell,  E.  J.  Goit, 
Grover  A.  Gutliaus,  Robert  E.  Hanneman, 
Harry  C.  Hein.  E.  D.  Hulbert,  James  E. 
Hull.  W.  E.  Hutschemeuter,  E.  W.  Jaeger, 
Walter  L.  Johnson,  David  Johnstone.  Her- 
bert Jones.  J.  R.  .Tulin,  Thad  S.  Kerr,  A.  L. 
Koopman,  Frederick  L.  Lothrop,  V.  C. 
McGill.  Louis  J.  Meahl.  Walter  A.  Mueller, 
F.  E.  Musgrove.  Thos.  J.  Nugent,  W.  W. 
O'Brien.  M.  F.  O’Connor,  James  E.  O’Riley, 
Carl  Otto.  Charles  A.  Peterson.  Louis  Rich, 
John  W.  Rubecamp.  T.  G.  Schafrank,  J.  C. 
Slilriey,  Robert  I.  Simons.  Harry  S.  Smale, 
S.  L.  Southard,  Elmo  Stevenson,  Frank  C. 
Tank,  F.  H.  Thiese.  Owen  V.  Van  Camp, 
J.  A.  Walker.  Wm.  E.  Walker.  Charles  W. 
Wilson,  Ralph  C.  Wilson 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  Clav  Herrick. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  John  P.  H.  Brew- 
ster, Charles  W.  Dupuis,  Herman  J.  Gucken- 
berger,  Howard  D.  Thomas. 

DULUTH.  MINN.,  John  L.  Evans.  Henry 
Grieser.  C.  J.  Grogan,  R.  C.  Kreimer,  G.  H. 
McCarthy.  H.  C.  Matzke,  A.  W.  Taylor, 
John  R.  Wells. 

FLUSHING,  L.  I.,  Alfred  G.  Freeman. 
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HAVANA,  CUBA,  James  C.  Martine. 
KALISPELL.  MONT.,  H.  V.  Alward. 

LE  SUEUR  CENTER,  MINN.,  S.  H.  Whit- 
ney. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.,  H.  E.  Allen.  Leo 
S.  Chandler,  A.  S.  Forman,  H.  C.  Hurst, 
P.  W.  de  Lacy,  S.  W.  Murray,  W.  H.  Thom- 
son, Edw.  H.  Wallace. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  F.  E.  Bachuber,  C. 
W.  Brew,  J.  H.  Daggett,  H.  J.  Dreher.  W. 
H.  Hasse,  Daniel  T.  Lelsk,  Otto  N.  Ludwig, 
Frank  T.  Nicolai,  J.  H.  Puelicher,  A.  W. 
Scheer,  Edward  Schranz,  Jr.,  Christie  Sher- 
man, Alexander  Wall. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.,  I.  F.  Cotton.  E. 
A.  Ripley,  Gray  Warren. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Joseph  L.  Ben- 
ton, Victor  L.  Bernard,  Fritz  Borgemeis- 
ter,  John  Dane,  Richard  G.  Fitzgerald, 
Harry  Hardie,  R.  S.  Hecht,  William  B. 
Machado,  Robert  J.  Palfrey,  Frank  L. 
Ramos. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  A.  F.  Albro,  Newton 
D.  Ailing,  Louis  Auperln,  Keith  Lanneau 
Baker,  A.  M.  Barrett.  W.  C.  Becker.  J.  B. 
Birmingham,  R.  W.  Brett,  J.  Broderick,  S. 
J.  Brooks,  F.  J.  Brown.  C.  F.  Bruder,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Cary,  O.  H.  Chenev,  Wm.  Clem- 
ents, R.  J.  Connellan,  T F.  Costello,  W.  I. 
Dey,  C.  L.  Dunkle,  C.  B.  Eagan,  F.  W. 
Ellsworth,  E.  H.  Ensell,  Charles  Feuerstein, 
S.  K.  Fischer,  B.  P.  Gooden.  V.  F.  Hann, 
J.  M.  Harding,  Wm.  C.  Heinkel,  W.  C. 
Hutton,  W.  W.  Hyne,  H.  H.  Irish.  H.  T. 
Jones.  Orrin  R.  Judd,  E.  F.  E.  Jung,  R.  P. 
Kavanagh.  G.  P.  Kennedy,  Fred  I.  Kent, 
W.  H.  Kniffln,  Jr..  L.  A.  Kraushaar,  Wm.  J. 
Liebertz,  E.  G.  McWilliam,  J.  A.  Neilson, 

L.  H.  Ohlrogge,  W.  L.  Peel.  G.  Lawrence 
Pegram,  W.  E.  Pierson.  H.  M.  Priest,  T.  A. 
Pyterman,  L.  N.  Roe,  R.  J.  Romlein.  Wm. 

M.  Rosendale.  Thomas  H.  Ryan,  E.  K.  Sat- 
terly,  E.  T.  Schenck,  Irving  V.  Scott,  Ed- 
ward Simpson,  A.  C.  Steflfan,  Henry  C.  Stei- 
nau,  R.  W.  Taylor,  H.  L.  Tepe,  Wm.  M. 
Van  Deusen,  Milton  L.  Wicks.  G.  B.  Wil- 
liams. A.  T.  Wolfe. 

OAKLAND,  CAL.,  John  Davidson,  Frank 
M.  Cerini,  John  E.  Gustafson,  L.  H.  Hea- 
cock,  Frank  C.  Mortimer. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  E.  Leslie  Allison. 
Edw.  C.  Bell,  E.  F.  Benner.  M.  E.  Benton. 
James  B.  Borden,  R.  M.  Brandriff.  Darsey 
Butler,  R.  W.  Campbell.  J.  K.  Cope.  Jr.. 
David  Craig,  A.  L.  Crispen.  E.  J.  Davis, 
H.  E.  Deily.  Elmer  G.  Dutton,  Arthur  R. 
Elmer,  Charles  B.  Engle.  Wm.  S.  Evans, 
Frank  C.  Eves.  Carl  W.  Fenninger,  Jacob 
Frank.  Robert  U.  Frey.  William  G.  Fried- 
gen,  Morton  Frick,  H.  J.  Haas.  J.  H.  Hall, 
W.  E.  Hitchcock,  Charles  R.  Horton,  J.  T. 
A.  Hosbach,  A.  A.  Keiser,  J.  C.  Knox, 
Harry  Kollock,  Vincent  B.  Kulp,  E.  N.  Mat- 
singer,  W.  A.  Nickert,  Charles  T.  Patton, 
A.  W.  Pickford,  M.  D.  Reinhold.  Adin  P. 
Rich,  John  R Roberts,  C.  P.  Rowland,  T.  H. 
Runcie.  T.  A.  Ryan,  T.  W.  Scattergood, 
Thos.  W.  Smith,  Freas  Brown  Snyder.  Mil- 
ton  W.  Stevenson,  F.  A.  Stickney,  Robert  G. 
Test,  K.  L.  Thornton.  E.  H.  Thurman, 
Stuart  White,  A.  H.  Wilson,  M.  J.  Woerner, 
John  H.  Wood. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  S.  V.  Barton.  A.  G. 
Boal,  J.  I.  Buchanan,  Samuel  Carothers, 
James  Carson,  A.  H.  Copeland.  B.  O.  Hill, 
Alpha  K.  King,  Geo.  H.  Leitch.  Raloh  H. 
MacMichael.  Andrew  P.  Martin,  W.  E. 
Palmer,  Robert  Patterson.  Harry  J.  Peairs. 
H B.  Powell,  Jr..  .T.  E.  Rovensky,  A.  W. 
Schreiber.  A.  B.  Shaw,  Samuel  M.  Shelly, 
John  H.  Tawney,  John  DeM.  Werts,  D.  C. 
Wills. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  John  Henderson.  Jr., 
F.  Mutschler.  C.  F.  Rothmeyer,  F.  M.  Simp- 
son. Frank  S.  Thomas. 

ROSSBURG,  OHIO,  Albert  W.  Kehrer. 
SALEM.  VA.,  C W.  Beerbower. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  T.  W.  Ball. 
SCRANTON.  PA.,  John  Benfield.  Joseph 
Davis,  Geo.  B.  Dimmick,  H.  L.  Dimmlck, 
A.  L.  Dymond,  T.  A.  Gibbons,  J.  D.  D. 


Gladding,  John  Greiner,  Jr..  L.  A.  Howell, 
W.  B.  Kramer,  E.  R.  Kreitner,  Geo.  C.  Nye, 
F.  H.  Pierce,  Wm.  Rodriguez,  Harry  J. 
Ryan,  Norris  S.  Swisher. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Franklin  L.  Johnson, 
F.  J.  Miller,  Byron  .W.  Moser,  Walter  A. 
Wilkinson. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  F.  H.  Delaney,  Albert 
Johnson,  E.  O.  Nordstrom,  Gilbert  C.  Utz. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Joshua  Evans,  Jr., 
C.  H.  Doing,  Jr.,  W.  F.  D.  Herron,  J.  Burr 
Johnson,  Carroll  Pierce,  W.  W.  Spaid,  E.  S. 
Wolfe. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA.,  Edward  L.  Taylor. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  PA.,  Charles  H.  Moore. 

ZEELAND,  MICH.,  Thos.  Keppel. 

During  the  past  year  a majority  of  chap- 
ters have  used  the  Institute  study  course  as 
a basis  of  their  educational  work,  and  the 
fact  is  significant  that  chapters  conducted 
on  such  lines  have  been  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful. Under  the  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  Institute  study  course  has 
been  revised  and  printed  in  the  form  of 
serial  pamphlets,  adapted  alike  to  class  and 
correspondence  instruction.  During  the 
process  of  revision  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  extend  correspondence  instruction, 
but  such  work  promises  henceforth  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  features  of  Insti- 
tute activity. 

The  standard  course  of  study  provided 
by  the  Institute  aims  to  furnish  elementary 
education  to  thousands  rather  than  ad- 
vanced education  to  hundreds  or  less.  Many 
believe  that  Institute  work  should  be  more 
comprehensive,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  present  study  course  should 
be  extended  so  ns  to  cover  a period  of  four 
years  instead  of  two  years,  as  now  ar- 
ranged. The  fact  is  admitted  that  the  pres- 
ent study  course  should  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  and  not  the  end  of  banking  edu- 
cation, but  there  is  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  to  compel  average  students 
to  devote  additional  time  and  effort  to  In- 
stitute activities.  To  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  such  as  want  more  advanced  work,  how- 
ever, a system  of  post-graduate  study  to 
supplement  existing  Institute  facilities  is 
under  consideration  and  will  doubtless  be 
the  subject  of  official  action  at  the  Roches- 
ter convention. 

PROGRAMME  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6— EVENING. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Registration  of  arriving  delegates  at  the 
convention  headquarters,  Hotel  Seneca,  to 
be  continued  the  following  morning. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7—10.30  A.  M. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Charles  H.  Rust,  D.D., 

pastor  Second  Baptist  Church. 

Welcome:  Hon.  Hiram  H.  Edgerton, 

mayor  of  Rochester. 

Response:  L.  C.  Humes,  vice-president 

American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Greetings:  From  the  Rochester  bankers. 

Response:  B.  C.  Downey,  chairman 

Executive  Council,  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 

Annual  address  of  the  president. 
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Reports  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

THURSDAY— 2.00  P.  M. 

Address:  Hon.  Edward  B.  Vreeland,  vice- 

chairman  National  Monetary  Commission. 

Essays:  Reading:  of  the  prize  essays  on 

' The  Reserve  Association  of  America.” 

Discussion:  Led  by  Hon.  Edward  B. 

Vreeland,  on  this  subject,  being:  the  plan 
for  monetary  legislation  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Aldrich.  Two  hours  will  be  devoted 
to  this  consideration.  The  delegates  are 
invited  and  urged  to  participate  freely  in 
their  remarks  of  suggestion  or  inquiry. 

THURSDAY— 8.00  P.  M. 

Session  on  the  constitution  of  the  Insti- 
tute: At  this  time  the  proposed  amend- 

ments will  be  offered.  Considering  the  vital 
importance  of  this  subject  all  delegates 
should  be  present  and  give  the  matter  their 
most  careful  thought. 

FRIDAY— 10.00  A.  M. 

Address:  Hon  Lawrence  O.  Murray, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Essays:  Reading  of  the  prize  essays  on 

"Institute  Education.” 

Discussion:  Of  this  subject  in  which  the 

delegate  who  makes  the  best  extemporan- 
eous speech  will  be  awarded  a prize  of  $30 
and  the  one  who  makes  the  secord  best  a 
prize  of  $20.  This  subject  also  should  be  of 
vital  importance  to  art  delegates  and  they 
should  feel  it  a duty  to  the  Institute  and 
their  chapter  to  render  this  discussion  their 


hearty  support.  The  judges  of  the  speeches 
will  be  Institute  members  present  at  the 
meeting  and  their  designation  will  be  known 
only  to  the  President. 

FRIDAY— 2.00  P.  M. 

Symposium:  "Cost  Accounting  in  Banks.” 

Three  hours  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
this  question  which  is  of  such  importance  in 
modern  banking.  The  discussion  will  be 
open  to  all  who  will  participate.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  previous  comments  on  this 
session. 

(On  Friday  afternoon  the  ladies  in  at- 
tendance will  be  taken  on  an  automobile 
trip  around  Rochester’s  parks  and  points 
of  interest,  terminating  with  a luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Powers.) 

FRIDAY — 8.00  P.  M. 

Dutch  lunch,  smoker  and  informal  recep- 
tion at  the  Oak  Hill  Country  Club. 

SATURDAY— 10.00  A.  M. 

Address:  James  G.  Cannon,  president  of 

the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Election. 

Selection  of  convention  city  for  1912. 

Adjournment. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Trip  to  “Sonnenberg.” 

“Sonnenberg”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
estates  on  Lake  Canandaigua  and  the  dele- 
gates are  assured  of  a most  delightful 
outing. 


GETTING  THE  DELINQUENT  TO  PAY 


il'T'HE  ordinary  delinquent  pays  little 
JL  or  no  attention  to  a draft,”  says 
a bank  cashier  in  a country  town 
of  three  thousand.  “There  was  a time 
when  a business  man  who  refused  to  honor 
a draft  was  looked  upon  with  some  sus- 
picion— his  credit  was  subject  to  immediate 
investigation.  This  condition  does  not  hold 
to  any  extent  now-a-days.  Even  the  best 
business  man  may  give  a blanket  order  to 
his  bank  to  return  drafts  drawn  on  him. 
Some  of  the  more  progressive  bankers  may 
even  discourage  out-of-town  drafts,  claim- 
ing the  small  fee  can  never  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  business  which  may  come  from 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  col- 
lect an  account  which  is  disputed  or  later 
made  the  subject  of  litigation. 

“Now  and  then  a draft  con^s  through 
drawn  upon  a delinquent  and  accompanied 
by  numerous  formidable  looking  legal 
papers.  Such  drafts  are  frequently  paid 


at  once,  without  waiting  even  for  a day  of 
grace. 

“One  of  these  instances  comes  to  mind: 
A local  insurance  agent  got  behind  in  his 
remittances.  The  special  agent  tried  to 
make  the  collection,  but  the  local  man  would 
generally  be  opportunely  absent.  The  com- 
pany drew  from  time  to  time,  but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  drafts.  Finally  the 
bank  received  the  usual  draft  accompanied 
by  a document  purporting  to  be  a ‘Notifi- 
cation of  Liability  Under  Bond.’  This  was 
a copy  of  the  bond  on  file  at  the  home 
office,  and  by  means  of  much  legal  phrase- 
ology informed  the  signers  of  the  bond  that 
they  were  liable  for  the  account. 

“In  this  case  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  agent  to  do  but  to  make  a settlement 
as  soon  as  he  could  scrape  the  money  to- 
gether- his  guarantors  were  in  the  bank 
daily  until  the  amount  was  paid  over.” 
— B.  C.  Bean  in  System. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 


HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

BUSINESS 


IF  there  is  one  field  of  endeavor  that  has 
not  been  “done  to  death”  that  field  is 
certainly  the  business  of  renting  safe 
deposit  boxes.  It  is  so  new,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  independent  companies  have  been 
operating  for  a great  many  years,  that 
bankers  cannot  conscientiously  overlook  any 
feature  that  may  add  to  its  profitableness. 

Many  banks  go  to  the  expense  of  install- 
ing an  elaborate  vault,  fitting  it  with  im- 
proved boxes  of  various  sizes  and  then 
seem  content  to  depend  upon  their  repu- 
tation as  a banking  institution  to  bring  in 
the  business  that  is  necessary  to  make  their 
investment  pay  dividends.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know,  however,  that  at  the  present  time 
certain  banks  and  independent  companies 
are  advertising  in  a small  way  their  very 
excellent  facilities  for  handling  this  kind 
of  business.  But  they  are  not  going  far 
enough  in  their  advertising  to  produce  re- 
sults. 

It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  busi- 
ness that  it  be  persistently  advertised.  And 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  safe  deposit 
business.  The  advertiser  who  loses  his  pa- 
tience will  lose  out.  The  masses  who  read 
advertisements  move  slowly.  One  dignified 
card  will  never  attract  the  attention  or 
produce  the  inquiries  that  a series  of 
strongly  worded  talks  will  stir  up.  But  it 
is  essential  that  each  ad.  of  the  series  be 
complete  that  the  reader  may  have  some- 
thing to  grasp  and  act  upon. 

Prospective  patrons  must  be  given  “rea- 
sons why.”  An  appeal  must  be  made  to 
their  selfishness  and  how  they  are  to  profit 
by  renting  safe  deposit  boxes  must  be 
clearly  pointed  out. 


There  are  any  number  of  good  plans  to 
pursue  if  the  advertising  appropriation  is 
limited.  The  following  suggestion  as  con- 
tained ip  the  advertisement  of  a large  com- 
pany manufacturing  safe  deposit  equipment 
seems  especially  good.  This  company  sug- 
gests that  the  bank  or  safe  deposit  company 
with  idle  boxes  should  call  attention  in 
their  advertisements  to  the  fact  that  most 
all  businesses  have  crowded  office  safes  filled 
with  contracts,  insurance  policies,  deeds, 
abstracts  and  other  documents.  As  these 
safes  fill  up  the  owners  begin  to  think  of  a 
new  one  at  a cost  of,  say,  five  hundred 
dollars;  here  is  where  the  bank  should  sug- 
gest that  these  business  firms  save  that  five 
hundred  dollars  by  transferring  their  valu- 
able documents  to  the  bank's  safe  deposit 
vault.  Then  it  is  in  order  to  back  up  these 
arguments  by  quoting  prices  of  the  various 
boxes,  pointing  out  the  reasonableness  of 
the  charges  and  emphasizing  the  absolute 
protection  against  fire  and  burglary. 

Another  argument  that  the  safe  deposit 
advertisement  might  carry,  is  this:  The  av- 
erage office  safe  is  only  fireproof;  it  was 
never  designed  to  withstand  the  burglar's 
equipment  This  is  really  a very  import- 
ant point  that  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  a single  ad.  or  in  a series. 

So  long  as  banks  remain  indifferent  to 
the  value  of  advertising,  so  long  will  their 
safe  deposit  boxes  remain  empty.  It  be- 
hooves the  wide-awake  safe  deposit  man- 
ager to  start  an  advertising  campaign, 
pushing  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  he  is 
capable  of,  changing  his  copy  often  and 
persistently  endeavoring  to  bring  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  his  vault. 


HAPPENINGS* 


A BOX  renter  was  declared  incompetent 
in  another  State.  The  conservator  pre- 
sented the  proper  papers  from  a court 
of  that  State,  showing  his  authority,  and  re- 
quested access  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
moving the  contents  of  the  box.  He  was 
permitted  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
ix»x  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his 
record,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  away 
the  contents.  An  order  from  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  this  jurisdiction  is  required  to 
obtain  the  desired  securities. 


A safe  was  rented  by  a depositor,  who 
appointed  a relative  as  deputy  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  safe.  The  deputy  gave  the 
keys  to  another  with  an  order  to  remove 
certain  securities.  Access  was  denied  with- 
out consent  of  the  safe  renter,  as  the 
deputy  could  not  pass  his  authority  to 
another. 

On  the  death  of  a depositor  a near  rela- 
tive was  appointed  executor.  The  execu- 
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An  Unbiased  Expert  Opinion  on 

Vault  Construction 


THAT  is  what  a bank  gets  when  it  employs  the  facilities  of  this  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  installing  of  its  vault  work. 

When  you  know  the  facts  you  will  realize  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have 
an  engineer  plan  your  vault  as  it  is  to  have  an  architect  plan  your  building. 

B.v  this  method  your  vault  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  your 
bank  as  to  security,  appearance  and  convenience,  rather  than  for  ease  of  manufac 
ture  and  erection. 

It  also  provides  for  genuine  competitive  estimates  upon  a common,  thoroughly 
detailed  basis,  thus  saving,  many  times  over,  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Proper  design  affords  the  maximum  of  security  at  a minimum  of  expense  and 
can  only  be  secured  by  our  methods.  This  is  especially  well  demonstrated  at  this 
time  in  the  construction  of  the  new  vault  that  we  are  engineering  for  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 

This  office  does  a purely  professional  business  — no  contracting  or  manufac 
turing,  directly  or  indirectly.  At  the  present  time  we  are  engineering  over  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  vault  work  — strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  value  ot  our  services. 
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Spokane  & East*  rn  Tr.  Co  , Spokane,  Wash 
First  National  Bank,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Syracuse  Trust  Co.. 

Commercial  Nailmni  Bank,  “ " 

Tr.  & Dep.  Co.  of  Onondaga.  “ “ 

First  National  Bank,  Minm  apolis.  Minn 
Fidelity  Trust  Co  . Roch'-stcr,  X.  V 


Savings  Bank  of  Danbury. 
City  National  Bank. 

Danbury  National  Bank. 
Lancaster  TritFt  Co.. 

Bank  of  Montreal.  Wi 

Land  Title  & Trust  Co.,  F 
Logan  Trust  Co.. 

Eighth  National  Bank. 
Fidelity  Trust  Co.. 

W.  Phila.  Title  & Tr.  Co.. 
Union  National  Bank. 

Nat.  Bk.  of  Northern  Liberties. 


Danbury.  Conn. 


Lancaster.  Pa. 
Winnipeg.  Canada 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Shamokln  Banking  Co.. 
First  National  Bank. 
Wchawken  Trust  Co.. 

ML  Carnul  Banking  Co.. 
First  National  Bank. 
Equitable  Guar.  X-  Tr.  Co. 
Union  National  Bank, 
Union  Trust  Co. 

Fidt  1 1 1 y Trust  ( 'n.. 


Shomokin.  “ 
W.  llsvllle,  N.  Y. 
Weehawken.  N.  J. 
Alt.  Carno  l.  Pa. 
Da  navi  He.  •• 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me 


German  Sav.  «Sr  I)<  posit  Bk..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Hatbor  » National  Bilk.  Hatboro,  " 

Mississippi  Valiev  Trust  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Merchants  National  Bank.  Burlington.  N.  J. 
Haddontield  Nat.  Bank,  Haddonfleld.  " 


FREDERICK  S.  HOLMES 

BANK  VAULT  ENGINEER 

No.  2 RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Bellamore 

Armored  Steel  Bank  Car 

A BANK  ON  WHEELS 


Brings  to  the  door  of  overy  depositor  all  the  conveniences 
of  a bank.  NO  RISK  for  money  and  seourltles  In  transit 


1 


J 

Armored  Steel  Motor  Bank  Car  Type  11  VC.  Side  View 


Amongst  the  many  uses  of  the  Bellamore  Armored  Steel 
Bank  Car  are  the  following: 


The  collection  of  heavy  deposits. 

The  delivery  of  pay-roll-money  to  factories. 

The  delivery  of  large  sums  of  money  to  customers. 

The  transportation  of  bullion. 

The  carrying  of  money  and  securities  between  branch  institutions. 
The  collection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for  safe  deposit. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  prices  on  application. 


286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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tor,  becoming  a confirmed  invalid,  gave  a 
general  power  of  attorney  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  safe  to  another.  The  safe  de- 
posit company  declined  to  accept  such  gen- 
eral power,  claiming  executor  had  no  right 
to  give  it,  but  was  willing  to  accept  special 
orders  for  the  removal  of  specified  securi- 
ties, taking  the  receipt  of  the  deputy  there- 
for. 


A widow  presented  a receipt  for  box 
rent  and  a key.  The  receipt  was  not  in  her 
husband’s  name,  but  was  in  the  name  of 
another  person.  At  the  time  of  renting,  a 
bank  reference  was  given,  and  the  bank 
vouched  for  the  party  over  the  telephone. 
It  now  transpires  that  the  dead  man  used 
the  name  of  a depositor  of  thtf  bank  who  is 
still  alive  and  whose  general  appearance 
was  similar,  and  who  states  he  never  rented 
a safe  with  this  safe  deposit  company. 


A lady,  newly  wed,  about  departing  on 
her  wedding  tour,  directed  her  brother,  a 
young  man,  to  store  the  wedding  silver  with 
a safe  deposit  company.  The  brother  de- 
posited this  in  his  name,  expecting  to  ship 
it  to  his  sister  later.  Before  delivery  the 
brother  died.  The  silver  was  finally  deliv- 


ered to  the  owner  on  her  affidavit  as  to  the 
facts  and  the  execution  of  an  indemnity 
bond  by  her  and  her  father  for  twice  the 
value  of  the  silver  as  declared  in  the  re- 
ceipt issued  for  the  same. 

A valuable  picture  was  deposited  as  ad- 
ditional security  for  a second  mortgage  on 
real  estate.  The  mortgage  was  satisfied,  but 
the  picture  was  not  turned  back  by  the 
mortgagee.  The  mortgagor  made  demand 
for  his  property  of  the  safe  deposit  com- 
pany, but  declined  to  pay  the  storage 
charges  that  accrued  after  the  mortgage 
was  satisfied.  Delivery  was  refused  with- 
out an  order  from  the  mortgagee  and  the 
payment  of  all  charges. 

A safe  was  rented  in  the  name  of  mother 
or  daughter.  The  mother  has  died,  the 
daughter  has  been  judged  incompetent,  and 
the  executor  of  the  mother,  who  is  also  the 
daughter’s  husband,  demanded  access  to  the 
safe.  It  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
incompetent  did  not  own  ^anything  in  the 
box  and  the  box  was  transferred  over  to 
the  executor.  With  slightly  altered  details 
a troublesome  case  might  be  evolved. 


AMENDED  INHERITANCE  TAX  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK 


THE  Harte  Act,  which  recently  passed 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  and 
which  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Dix  is  a welcome  relief  to  the  trying  con- 
ditions heretofore  existing.  Under  the  new 
law  it  is  believed  that  there  is  now  no 
excuse  for  the  transfer  of  securities  from 
safe  deposit  vaults  in  New  York  State  to 
vaults  in  adjoining  states. 

Under  the  old  law  the  tax  on  inheri- 
tances was  as-  follows: 


The  >>w  York  State  Safe  Deposit  Asso- 
ciation can  justly  claim  full  credit  for  the 
successful  passage  of  this  act,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  law  would  have 
been  changed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  this  association. 

Early  in  the  year  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed hv  President  Cunningham,  consist- 
ing of  Wesley  Bigelow,  William  Giblin  and 
Walter  C.  Reid,  to  take  up  this  matter 
with  the  president  of  the  association.  A 


To  Father,  Mother,  Widow,  Minor  Child. 


First  $ 5,000  

Excess  over  5,000  up  to  $ 25.000 

Excess  over  25,000  up  to  100,000 

Excess  over  100,000  up  to  500.000 

Excess  over  500,000  up  to  1,000,000 

Excess  over  1,000,000  

Inheritance  to  All  Others. 

First  $ 100  

Excess  over  100  up  to  $ 25,000 

Excess  over  25,000  up  to  100,000 

Excess  over  100. 000  up  to  500,000 

Excess  over  500,000  up  to  1,000,000 

Excess  over  1,000,000  

Direct  Heirs. 

First  $ 5,000  

Excess  over  5,000  up  to  $ 50,000 

Excess  over  50,000  up  to  250,000 

Excess  over  250,000  up  to  1.000,000 

Excess  over  1,000,000  

Indirect  Heirs. 

First  $ 1.000  

Excess  over  1.000  up  to  $ 50,000 

Excess  over  50.0G0  up  to  250,000 

Excess  over  250.000  up  to  1.000,000 

Excess  over  1,000,000  


Exempt. 
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very  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  re- 
sponse to  a call  at  the  office  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  The  safe  deposit  inter- 
ests, trust  companies  and  mercantile  inter- 
ests generally,  were  well  represented.  The 
great  need  for  the  repeal  of  the  old  law 
was  presented,  and  Mr.  Clark  Williams 
made  a very  forceful  address  before  the 
meeting.  As  a result,  the  Governor  w*as 
petitioned,  and  through  the  State  Comp- 
troller’s office  be  made  an  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  boxes  that  had  been 
surrendered  since  the  law  of  last  year  was 
enacted.  The  report  received  by  him 
caused  him  to  send  a special  message  to 


the  Legislature  urging  the  repeal  of  the 
then  law.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
tinuously active  in  urging  the  change,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation recently  held  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
it  was  instrumental  in  urging  the  bankers 
to  take  positive  action,  with  the  result  that 
assemblymen  and  senators  alike  from  all 
districts  in  the  State  have  been  bombarded 
with  letters  urging  that  they  take  prompt 
action.  The  Governor  issued  a second  mes- 
sage on  tlie  subject,  with  the  result  that  the 
bill  received  the  favorable  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly. 


FOREIGN  BANKING  AND  FINANCE 


EUROPEAN 

A NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  BANKING  used  abroad.  Incidentally,  comparison  is 
...  , ,.  ox  x-  x»»  * made  with  the  accommodation  offered  by 

NDER  this  heading  “The  Statist”  of  banks  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  ad- 

London  discusses  at  some  length  in  vantage  of  the  latter  division  of  the  United 

two  recent  issues  the  proposal  recent-  Kingdom.  “The  Statist”  also  deplores  the 

ly  sanctioned  by  the  shareholders  of  Lloyds,  recent  tendency  in  English  banking  to  pav 

authorizing  the  bank  to  engage  in  business  less  and  less  attention  to  the  character  of 

in  foreign  countries.  The  journal  mentioned  the  borrower  and  to  require  securities  that 

does  not  regard  this  innovation  with  favor,  can  bo  sold  at  a moment’s  notice  as  a basis 

looking  upon  it  as  a possible  device  for  for  advances. 


taking  away  British  savings  from  employ- 
ment by  the  banks  in  home  industries  to  be 

Sty?  HUxuatt 
iffinattriFr 

Only  Weekly  Financial  Journal 
Published  In  Mexico 

COMPLETE  QUOTATIONS  OF  ALL 
BANK.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINING 
STOCKS 

READING  MATTER  OF  VITAL  INTEREST 
TO  ALL  INVESTORS  IN  MEXICO 

$5.00  U.  5.  Currency  per  annum , post- 
age paid 

JOHN  R.  SOUTHWORTH.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Managing  Director 

CALLE  DEL  EUSEO  . MEXICO.  D.  F. 
CtbU  AcUnm,  Cel -South.  P.O.Box  1172. 

Mexico  City 


LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK, 
LTD. 

ON  J uly  20  the  above  institution  an- 
nounced an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  equal 
to  fifteen  shiillings  per  share,  free  of  income 
tax,  out  of  the  profits  for  the  past  half 
year. 

This  bank  was  established  in  1S36,  and 
with  it  is  now  incorporated  the  York  City 
& County  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.  The  paid-up 
capital  is  £2,970,000  and  the  reserve  fund 
(surplus),  £1,000,000.  The  footing  of  the 
balance-sheet,  June  30,  was  £40,123,034. 
The  bank  has  2G5  metropolitan  and  country 
branches  and  sub-branches. 


NEW  MONETARY  SYSTEM  FOR 
PORTUGAL 

PORTUGAL  is  to  have  a new  monetary 
system.  The  new  unit  is  to  be  the 
“escudo,”  equivalent  to  1,000  reis,  and 
is  to  be  subdivided  into  100  centavos.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  issue  of  a maximum 
of  five  million  1 escudo  pieces,  fifty  mil- 
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KNAUTH,  NACHOD  & KUHNE 


NEW  YORK  LEIPZIG 

— MFMHPP8  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  

Dealers  in  High  Grade  Bonds 
Issue  Letters  of  Gredlt  and  Traveler’s  Checks 
Avaiiahie  Everywhere 
Foreign  Exchange  — Cabio  Transfers 
Commercial  Credits 

Interest  Paid  on  Doposlts  Subject  to  Check 

PPIMCIPAL  ftflPPFftPflHnFMTR 


ABROAD 

Parr's  Bank  (Limited)  London 
Credit  LyonuaiH,  Paris 
Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin 
Knanth,  Nachod  & Kuhne,  Leipzig 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago 
Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 


Banco  Central  Mexicano 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEXICO,  D.  F. 


Established  13th  Febrsary,  1899 


Capital 

$30,000,000 


Reserve  Fund 

$7,500,000 


BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ORDERS  for  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Securities  In  Mexico  Executed. 

COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS  paid  for  Municipalities,  Corporations  and  Mines. 


CASH  BONDS  issued  for  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  without  coupons,  payable  at  six 
months,  besides  Cash  Bonds  payable  at 
twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  months 
with  half-yearly  coupons,  both  kinds 
bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  per 
annum. 

The  CASH  BONDS  are  a first  Men  on 


the  assets  of  the  bank,  second  only  to 
Government  Deposits  and  prior  to  those 
of  Depositors.  The  law  requires  the 
bank  to  hold  as  security  against  these 
bonds  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
Issue  either  In  cash,  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  readily  negotiable  securities  or 
Government  Bonds. 


E.  C.  CREEL,  President 
LIC.  JOAQUN  D.  CASASUS.  Vice-President 
F.  PIMENTEL  y FAGOAGA.  Manager 


.1.  SUTCLIFFE,  Sab-Manager 

RAFAEL  ICAZA  y FLORES,  Comptroller 


F.  KLADT,  Snb-Managei 
.1.  M.  KOBLES,  Cashier 
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Banco  Mexicano 

de 

Comer cio  e Industria 

Established  1906  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

Capital  fully  paid  up  - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve,  earned  - - - 325,000.00 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BANKING 

FOREIGN  Exchange.  Commercial  Credits.  Cable  transfers.  Letters  of 
Credit  payable  throughout  the  world.  Securities  bought  and  sold  on 
commission.  Receives  accounts  of  Banks,  Banaers,  Corporations,  Firms 
and  Individuals,  on  favo  rable  terms.  Collects  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all 
points  in  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States 
of  Mexico  on  foreign  countries. 

Will  act  as  agents  in  the  transaction  of  any  approved  financial  business. 

AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies 


BANK  OF  HAVANA 

Capital,  $1,000,000 

Now  York  Commlttoo 

JOHN  E.  GARDIN  ALVIN  W.  KRECH  JAMES  H.  POST 

Dlroctorato  In  Havana 

CARLOS  DE  ZALDO.  'President 
JOSE  I.  DE  LA  CAMARA,  Vice-President 
CARLOS  I.  PARRAGA,  Screetary 

FEDERICO  DE  ZALDO  JOSE  GARCIA  TUNON 

SABAS  E.  DE  ALVARE  LEANDRO  VALDES 

J.  C.  MARTINE  and  JOHN  S.  DURLAND.  Sub-Managers 


Acts  as  Cuban  Correspondent  of  American  banks  and  transacts  a general 

banking  business  in 
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lion  50  centavo  pieces,  fifteen  million  20 
centavo  pieces,  twenty  million  10  centavo 
pieces,  and  an  agreement  of  two  hundred 
and  twenlv-five  million  pieces  consisting  of 
4,  2,  1 and  y„  centavos. 


CAPITAL  APPLICATIONS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

FOR  the  first  half  of  1911  the  applica- 
tions for  new  capital  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  £134,513,998,  compared 
with  £169,658,174  in  the  first  half  of  1910. 
The  greater  amount  in  the  preceding  year 
is  attributed  to  the  more  favorable  state 
of  the  money  market,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  passing  the  budget  which  left  funds 
available  for  investment  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  used  in  the  payment  of 
taxes. 


ASIATIC 

CHINESE  CURRENCY  REFORM 

UNDER  a recent  date  the  London 
“Times”  publishes  an  article  relating 
to  Chinese  currency  reform,  in  which 
the  regulations  for  new  coinage  are  given. 
The  basis  is  fixed  at  $1,  the  standard  of 
which  temporarily  being  silver.  * The  coin- 
age throughout  is  based  on  the  decimal  sys- 
tem and  bears  a fixed  ratio  and  value. 

From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree  the  minting  of  all  coins  of  the  old 
denomination  was  to  cease.  The  new  coins 
are  to  be  minted  under  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Finance,  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  conform  to  the 
standard  as  to  weight,  fineness  and  design. 
The  dollar,  which  is  to  weigh  72-100  of  a 
Treasury  tael  (equal  to  416  grains  troy), 
is  to  contain  ninety  per  cent,  or  pure  silver, 
and  the  smaller  coins  eighty  per  cent,  and 
srixty-five  per  cent.  The  dollar  is  to  be 
legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount.  The 
subsidiary  coins  will  be  tender  to  a given 
limit,  but  will  be  exchangeable  for  dollars 
at  the  Government  Bank  to  any  extent. 

Pending  the  introduction  of  the  new  coin- 
age, sycee  and  the  various  coins  now  in 
circulation  wrill  continue  to  be  current  tem- 
porarily at  market  rates,  but  the  Board  of 
Finance  is  instructed  gradually  to  redeem 
these  old  coins,  and  a date  is  to  be  fixed 
after  which  they  shall  cease  to  be  legal 
tender.  A fter  the  issue  but  previous  to*  the 
full  circulation  of  the  new  coinage,  one  and 
one-half  dollar  of  the  new  coinage  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  one  tael  of  “good” 
Treasury'  silver  “good”  l>eing  defined  as 
that  containing  98.5  per  cent,  of  pure  silver. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  “good”  Treas- 
ury silver  that  the  conversion  from  the  old 
monetary  denomination  into  the  new  is  to 
be  effected.  All  Government  dues  and 


Banco  Miners 


CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 


Capital  - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus  Fund  - - 1,960,000.00 


Transacts  a General  Line 
of  Banking  Business. 

Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  on 
Europe,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Collections  on  any  part  of 
Mexico  Given  Prompt  and 
Careful  Attention. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Nev)  York  Correspondent , NATIONAL  PARK  BANK 


JUAN  I.  CREEL  JESUS  J.  FALOMIR 

General  Manager  Cashier 
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Banco  de  Nuevo  Leon 

MONTEREY,  IS.  L.,  MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED  OCT.  1.  1892 

Capital  paid  op,  $2,000,000  Rasims,  $700,115.74  Dspisits,  02,195,056.00 

CENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Principal  Correspondents : —^'EW  YORK,  National  Park  Bank,  Mechanics  A 
Metals  National  Rank;  LONDON,  Dresdnor  Bank.  Credit  Lyonnais;  BERLIN, 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berliner  Handels  Gesellsliaft;  PAR  1 8,  C redit  Lyonnais,  Comp- 
loir  National  d’Kacomte;  HAMBURG,  Deutsche  Bank  Filiale  Hamburg.  Com- 
merz  und  Disconto  Bank;  MADRID,  Banco  Hispano  Americano,  Banco  de 
Castilla;  HABANA,  Banco  de  la  Habana. 

RODOLFO  M.  GARZA,  Manager 

ARTURO  MANRIQUE.  Accountant  AMADOR  PAZ,  Cashier 


duties  and'  all  public  and  private  obliga- 
tions, whether  estimated  in  sycee,  dollars, 
copper  cents  or  cash,  are  to  be  converted, 
first,  into  “good”  Treasury  silver,  according 
to  the  market  rate  of  the  place  on  the  date 
when  the  imperial  sanction  is  received,  and 
then  into  the  new  coinage  at  the  above 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  dollars  for  one 
Treasury  tael.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  all  such  obligations  shall  be  dis- 
charged only  in  the  new  coin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  change  the  whole  com- 
mercial and  monetary  habits  of  400  millions 
of  people,  and  these  too,  perhaps  the  most 
conservative  in  the  world.  As  regards  the 
large  trade  centers,  such  as  Shanghai  or 
Hankau,  the  change  will  be  comparatively 
easy  and  will  probably  he  welcomed.  It  is 


in  dealing  with  the  internal  trade  and  the 
vested  interests  of  native  banks  and  money- 
changers, who  fatten  on  the  present  system, 
that  the  formidable  difficulties  will  begin. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Imperial  Decree 
declares  that  the  standard  snail  “tempo- 
rarily” he  silver.  This  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  contemplated  at  some  future 
time  to  introduce  a gold  standard.  Indeed 
an  earlier  decree  of  October  5,  1908,  laid 
down  that  after  standardizing  the  silver 
currency  China  should  then  carefully  pro- 
ceed to  take  measures  for  a further  advance 
with  a view  to  assuring  the  adoption  of  a 
gold  standard  in  the  future.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea 
has  been  abandoned.  China  has  yet  a long 
way  to  travel  before  she  can  even  think  of 
establishing  a gold  standard. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

BANKING  IN  MEXICO* 

By  the  Hon.  Enrique  Marti nez-Sobral,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Finance 


THE  development  of  hanking  in  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Mexican  economic  improvement 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Banking  did  not  make  its  appearance 
here  as  a state  institution,  hut  as  the  result 
of  investments  of  foreign  capital,  attracted 
by  the  discovery’  of  a great  field  for  busi- 
ness, ns  soon  as  the  country  was  able  to 
establish  peace  firmly,  after  the  tremendous 
struggles  which  followed  the  war  for  in- 
dependence, and  lasted  until  the  final 
triumph  of  the  republican  system. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  war  with 
France,  from  1870  to  1880,  public  credit 
was  of  no  importance,  and  the  financial  re- 
lations between  Mexico  and  Europe  were 
practically  nil;  hut  during  those  years  the 

• By  courtesy  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science. 
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construction  of  our  big  railroad  systems 
was  pushed  very  energetically,  peace  was 
assured,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
became  apparent  to  the  eve  of  foreign 
money  owners,  always  looking  for  sound 
and  productive  investments. 

Several  French  and,  Mexican  businessmen 
united  to  establish  a hank  of  issue  in  Mexi- 
co City;  and,  supported  by  the  government, 
which  granted  to  them  a liberal  charter, 
founded  the  Mexican  National  Bank.  A 
few  months  later,  Mexican  and  Spanish 
capitalists  established  the  Mercantile  Bank. 
The  competition  between  these  two  institu- 
tions culminated  in  their  merger,  and  the 
present  National  Bank  of  Mexico  was  thus 
created.  Though  not  a state  bank,  this 
financial  institution  was  authorized  by  the 
government,  connected  with  it  in  many  re- 
spects, subject  to  its  supervision,  and  en- 
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(lowed  with  something  very  much  resem- 
bling a monopoly  of  the  right  of  issuing 
bank  notes. 

Nevertheless,  the  monopoly  was  not  clear- 
ly defined  in  the  charter;  it  was,  besides,  in 
opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try; no  law  existed  restraining  the  freedom 
of  issue,  and  very  soon  other  banks  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  such  as  the  London 
and  Mexico  Bank,  which  purchased  an  old 
and  nearly  forgotten  charter  granted  to  a 
bank  which  had  never  done  anything  serious 
in  the  way  of  business;  the  Nuevo  Leon 
Bank,  the  Durango  Bank  and  others,  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  granted 
charters,  somewhat  ignoring  the  not  very 
clear  nor  legal  monopoly  granted  to  the 
National  Bank. 

A mortgage  bank,  also  established  by 
virtue  of  a charter  from  the  government, 
began  operations  under  the  name  of  The 
International  and  Mortgage  Bank. 

There  was  no  definite  system  for  grant- 
ing these  charters;  it  was  not  even  stated  in 
a clear  manner  whether  the  government  had 
a right  to  grant  them,  nor  were  the  differ- 
ent charters  founded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  banking;  in  short,  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  soon  in  a state  of  great  confusion. 

The  National  Bank  had  gradually  devel- 
oped its  business,  and  through  its  different 
branches  established  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  countiy  had  contributed  to  the  awak- 
ening of  economic  activities;  the  ground 
had  been  thus  prepared  for  the  business  of 
banking  and  it  was  urgent  to  face  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  operations  of 
other  banks  of  issue,  with  a view  to  their 
settlement. 

In  1897  the  moment  arrived  to  put  order 
in  the  banking  trade  and  a law  was  enacted 
by  the  government,  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  accepted  by  the 
National  Bank,  thereby  forsaking  its  doubt- 
ful privileges. 

The  other  existing  banks  also  submitted 
to  the  law  (in  different  ways)  and  the 
whole  system  was  thus  founded,  as  far  as 
possible,  upon  a homogeneous  basis. 

The  following  statement  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  law  of  1897  will  lead  to 
its  right  understanding: 

(1)  Plurality  in  the  monopoly,  that  is  to 
say:  the  authority  for  doing  a*  certain  set 
of  ivell  defined  banking  operations,  granted 
not  to  one  bank  only,  but  to  many  chartered 
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banks,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  insti- 
tution. 

(2)  The  banks  must  be  operated  under 
the  form  of  limited  companies  duly  organ- 
ized in  Mexico  and  subject  to  Mexican  law. 
No  foreign  companies  are  authorized  to  do 
a banking  business  pertaining  to  chartered 
banks. 

(3)  Legislative  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  banks;  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples are  thereby  enforced,  not  only  mor- 
ally and  scientifically,  but  legally  as  well. 

(4)  Supervision  bv  the  state,  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  which  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  rendering  certain  statements  in- 
tended for  publication,  and  the  submission 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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IF  you  have  land  or  mining  titles  \n  Mexico,  you  should 
have  them  examined  and  abstracted  in  English.  No 
matter  how  long  you  have  held  them,  there  may  be  fatal 
defects  which  our  examination  would  show,  but  which 
can  be  cured — at  small  expense.  It  costs  nothing  to 
write  us  for  particulars. 


Treasury,  acting  as  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, by  means  of  special  delegates. 

(5)  The  above  regulations  refer  only  to 
chartered  banks,  which  are: 

(a)  Banks  of  issue,  especially  authorized 
to  issue  bank  notes.  No  other  banks,  nor 
institutions,  companies  or  individuals  can 
make  issues  of  this  kind. 

(b)  Mortgage  banks,  the  special  feature 
of  which  is  the  issuing  of  mortgage  bonds. 

(r)  Promotion  banks,  authorized  to  issue 
cash  bonds. 

Deposit  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  com- 
panies and  other  hanking  institutions  can  be 
freely  established  without  requiring  any 
charter  or  previous  authorization,  be  they 
Mexican  or  foreign.  Following  are  the  lim- 
itations concerning  the  institutions  just  re- 
ferred to: 

(1)  They  cannot  issue  bank  notes  nor  es- 
tablish in  the  country  any  branch  or  office 
for  the  redemption  of  notes  issued  abroad. 

(3)  They  cannot  use  the  word  “bank'’  in 
designating  themselves,  except  in  the  case 
of  foreign  banks,  provided  they  are  pre- 
viously authorized  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

(.‘1)  They  are  not  subject  to  any  special 
supervision  from  the  government. 

(4)  They  do  not  enjoy  tlie  reductions  in 
taxation  granted  to  the  chartered  banks. 
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Later  on,  a law  was  enacted,  regulating 
the  bonded  warehouses,  which  are  practical- 
ly assimilated  to  credit  institutions. 

Under  the  lawr  of  1897  about  thirty-four 
banking  institutions  have  been  established, 
to  wit:  tw'enty-five  banks  of  issue,  three 
mortgage  banks  and  six  promotion  banks. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  survey  the  field  of 
operations  of  said  banks  as  regards  the 
most  salient  features. 

Issue  banks  are  authorized  to  issue  bank 
notes,  to  accept  deposits  at  sight  and  on 
term,  and  to  make  the  investment  of  their 
capital  and  other  funds  in  public  securities 
and  short-time  loans. 

As  for  notes,  the  issue  may  never  exceed 
three  times  the  face  value  of  the  bank's 
stock,  nor  be  superior  to  twice  the  amount 
of  cash,  less  the  total  amount  of  the  depos- 
its payable  at  call. 

~Let  us  see  how'  the  Mexican  issue  banks 
have  obeyed  the  legal  ruling  and,  thereby, 
ascertain  what  is  the  guarantee  in  specie 
for  their  outstanding  notes. 

According  to  the  official  statements  con- 
cerning issue  banks,  their  cash  holdings 
amounted  on  June  JO,  1910,  to  89,059,802.45 
pesos  (a  peso  being  practically  equal  to 
fifty  cents,  American  gold).  This  sum  was 
represented  by  the  following  various  species 
of  currency: 
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Money  Orders,  Letters  of  Credit  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  the  Mexico  City  branch  of 
this  Bank,  and  instructions  may  be  given  it  for  the  remittance  of  money  to  all  points  in 
the  interior. 
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at  Toronto , or  to  the  Manager  of  the  Branch  in  Mexico  City. 

J.  P.  BELL,  Manager  : : : MEXICO  CITY,  D.  F. 


Pesos 

Gold,  coined  .*>3,690, 870.00 

Silver  pesos  27.625,377.00 

Fractional  currency  5,705,834.83 

Gold,  bullion  2,037,720.62 


Total  amount  of  cash  holdings  89,059,802.45 

As  has  been  seen,  in  the  above  total  the 
amount  of  gold  coined  and  in  bullion  rep- 
resents about  five-eights  and  silver  about 
three-eights.  These  figures  are  very  inter- 
esting, as,  besides  stowing  beyond  a doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  guarantee  which  stands 
behind  the  bank  notes,  they  afford  the  as- 
surance that  the  latter  can  be  redeemed  in 
gold,  and  this  assurance  is  one  of  the 
strongest  foundations  for  the  stability  of 
exchange. 

Banks  are  permitted  to  put  in  circulation 
notes  for  twice  the  value  of  their  cash  hold- 
ings. I ’sing  the  above  figures  we  would 


have: 

Pesos 

Twice  the  amount  of  cash  hold- 
ings   17S.119.C04. 90 

Less  the  amount  of  deposits  on 
demand  67.826,271.91 


Authorized  circulation  110,293.332.99 


Now.  the  notes  outstanding  on  said  dale 
(June  30)  amounted  to  pesos  11:2,160,663.00. 
this  sunr  being  about  two  millions  greater 
than  the  authorized  circulation.  The  rea- 


son of  this  difference  is  that  the  National 
Bank  and  the  Nuevo  I^eon  Bank,  as  we  have 
said  before,  are  not  exactly  subject  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law  and  can  issue  notes 
for  three  times  their  cash  holdings.  Be- 
sides, the  National  and  the  London  Bank 
are  not  obliged  by  their  charters  to  hold  a 
special  reserve  against  their  call  deposits, 
and  they  only  have  the  reserve  suggested  by 
their  own  prudence,  which  is  not  always 
exactly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deposits.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  metallic  guarantee  of  our 
banks  of  issue  is  a very  strong  one. 

For  a full  understanding  of  our  system 
we  must  remark: 

(1)  Our  system  is  that  of  “banking  on 
assets,”  founded  upon  the  “banking  prin- 
ciple,” being  thus  a very  elastic  one. 

(2)  This  elasticity  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  our  notes  are  guaranteed  bv  re- 
serve funds  in  cash.  It  will  be  easy  to  see 
that  we  have  not  confused  banking  credit 
with  public  credit,  and  should  a crisis  occur 
in  cither,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other 
would  of  necessity  experience  a contraction. 

(3)  Metallic  reserves  are  required,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  bank  notes, 
but  for  that  of  the  call  deposits  as  well,  as 
the  danger  for  the  public  is  the  same,  and 
perhaps  greater  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
than  in  that  of  the  former. 

Under  these  wise  principles  business  has 
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J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  General  Manager 
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grown,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  circulation: 


Year. 

Bank-notes 

outstanding. 

Cash 

holdings. 

1897  . . . 

. . 38,497,367.00 

43,350,648.75 

1898  . . . 

..  46,471,650.75 

34,819,723.93 

1899  . . . 

56,247,355.25 

39,808,883.43 

53,107.694.67 

1900  ... 

..  62,657,714.50 

1901  . . . 

..  62.392,413.25 

49,992,373.75 

1902  . . . 

72,890,235.50 

53,147.288.30 

51,260,539.13 

1903  ... 

. . 88;264;218.50 

1904  . . . 

. . 83,540,440.00 

56,245,838.69 

1905  ... 

. . 82,995,576.50 

79,087,706.10 

1906  ... 

..  93,597,868.50 

63,695,882.24 

1907  . . . 

98,184,395.25 

63,989,663.85 

64,910,541.18 

1908  ... 

. . 89,659,571.00 

1909  ... 

..  92.221.477.00 

84,352,541.92 

1910  ... 

..  112,160,663.00 

89,059,802.45 

The  law  does  not  consider  the  redemp- 
tion of  notes  and  the  payment  of  deposits 
sufficiently  assured  by  the  possession  only 
of  cash  reserves,  and  prescribes  that  the 
funds  of  the  bank  shall  be  invested  in  such 
a manner  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  their 
investments  into  ready  money  at  any  time 
it  becomes  necessary.  As  we  cannot  go 
very  deeply  into  this  matter,  we  shall  con- 
fine* our  examination  to  the  principal  regu- 
lations enacted  with  a view  to  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  danger  of  defalcation. 

It  is  forbidden  to  our  hanks  of  issue: 

(1)  To  lend  money  upon  a mortgage,  ex- 
cept when  the  credit  of  the  signers  of  obli- 
gations held  by  the  bank  is  impaired,  or 
when  ihe  Treasury  Department  gives  its 
express  consent. 

(2)  To  make  loans  or  to  discount  or  ne- 
gotiate notes  or  other  paper  running  for 
more  than  six  months. 

(3)  To  discount  notes  or  other  commer- 
cial paper  not  guaranteed  by  at  least  two 
signatures  of  acknowledge  solvency  or  by 
collateral  security. 

(4)  To  accept  uncovered  bills  of  ex- 
change or  drafts  and  to  open  credit  ac- 
counts that  cannot  be  closed  at  the  bank’s 
pleasure. 

(5)  To  allow  any  single  person  or  cor- 


poration to  become  indebted  to  them,  either 
directly,  indirectly  or  jointly,  for  amounts 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank. 

(6)  To  acquire  real  estate,  except  such 
ns  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business  of  the  hank,  etc. 

These  regulations  have  the  very  impor- 
tant effect  of  allowing  hanks  to  be  pro- 
vided with  specie  when  needed  to  meet  tbeir 
obligations  to  the  public.  In  case  of  a run 
on  the  bank  or  of  a contraction  of  business, 
the  nature  of  the  assets  will  allow  them  to 
rediscount  their  bills,  securities,  etc.,  and 
thus  to  face  the  difficulty.  We  must  say 
that  in  the  history  of  Mexicun  hanks  of 
issue,  and  under  the  law  of  1897,  there  lias 
never  been  a run  on  any  bank,  and  up  to 
this  writing,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes 
has  always  been  facilitated,  in  spite  of  their 
not  being  legal  tender,  by  the  high  confi- 
dence bestowed  upon  them  by  the  public; 
their  redemption  has  invariably  been  ef- 
fected without  the  least  delay  or  difficulty, 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  public  might  have 
l>een  distrusteful.  Our  monetary  system, 
which  practically  excludes  the  exportation 
of  coined  gold  in  the  case  of  an  adverse 
commercial  balance,  is  not  without  influ- 
ence in  these  facts. 

As  far  as  the  true  constitution  of  the 
assets  can  be  known,  it  may  he  stated  that 
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the  total  of  the  reserve  funds  in  cash,  and 
of  the  assets  readily  realizable,  exceeds  the 
liabilities  involving  a public  interest.  The 
following  figures  will  prove  the  last  asser-' 


tion ! 

ASSETS. 

Pesos 

Cash  89,059,802.41) 

Loans,  securities  and  bills  readily  realize 

ble: 

First-class  securities  55,832,029.59 

Discounted  bills  13, 865, 913. 0T 

Loans  71,191,026.89 

Loans  on  collateral  securities, 

bonds,  etc 41.245,500.02 

Loans  in  current  account 90,395,914.89 


361,580.186.91 

LIABILITIES. 

(Only  those  involving  a public  interest.) 

Deposits  on  call  67,826.271.91 

Deposits  at  term  58,026,027.36 

Bank-notes  outstanding  112,160.663.00 

Sundry  creditors  45,971.688.52 

283,984,650.79 

The  comparison  between  these  two  totals 
is  evidence  of  the  sound  condition  of  the 
Mexican  banks  of  issue. 

The  stock  of  these  banks  amounts  to  pesos 
118,800,000.00  and  their  reserve  funds,  com- 
prising those  created  by  law  and  those 
created  by  the  foresight  of  the  banks 
amount  to  pesos  52,567,536.08. 

Mortgage  banks  have  not  developed  in 
the  same  manner  as  issue  banks.  We  have 
but  two  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  a 
third  one  will  be  established  very  soon.  The 
first  two  do  their  business  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  through  branches,  in  all  the 
country;  the  third  will  carry  on  banking  in 
the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  principal  business  of  mortgage  banks 
is  the  issue  of  bonds  running  for  a long 
time,  redeemable  out  of  a special  sinking 
fund  twice  a year,  under  the  system  of  an- 
nuities and  bearing  interest  payable  semi- 
annually. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  must  be  devoted  to  the  making  of 
mortgage  loans. 

Special  regulations  are  contained  in  the 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  security 
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to  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  Thus,  the 
total  amount  of  the  bonds  may  never  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  mortgage  loans;  the  latter 
to  be  made  under  strictly  fixed  conditions 
in  order  to  afford  at  any  time  a sound 
guarantee  to  the  bondholders. 

Banks  of  this  kind  do  not  enjoy  any 
practical  monopoly,  neither  in  the  nature  of 
their  investments  (everybody  being  entitled 
to  lend  money  on  mortgage),  nor  in  tlie 
issuing  of  bonds,  as  all  the  limited  com- 
panies, and  specially  the  railroad  compan- 
ies, are  authorized  to  issue  mortgage  bonds. 

Such  securities,  as  far  as  our  banks  arc 
concerned,  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
investment  for  foreign  capitalists,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  issues  are  owned  by 
them. 

The  issue  of  bonds  amounted  on  June  30, 
1910,  to  pesos  44,904,600.00  and  have  in- 
creased since  then.  The  mortgage  loans 
totaled  pesos  46,872,918.47. 

The  prospect  of  these  banks  is  a very 
bright  one.  as  they  can  issue  bonds  for 
twenty  times  their  paid-up  capital;  as  this 
amounts  to  pesos  10,000,000.00,  they  can 
carry  their  business  to  pesos  200,000,000.00 
evevn  without  any  increase  of  their  stock. 

We  give  the  name  of  promotion  banks  to 
certain  institutions  specially  intended  by 
the  law  to  impart  their  help  to  agriculture, 
mining  and  manufacturing,  by  means  of 
loans  guaranteed  according  to  a peculiar 
svstem  which  partakes  of  the  mortgage  and 
the  pledge. 

Promotion  hanks  are  authorized  to  issue 
cash  bonds  running  from  six  months  to 
three  years;  these  bonds  were  created  to 
afford  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
savings  not  vet  intended  for  a definitive 
destination. 

Unfortunately  this  kind  of  bank  has  not 
made  great  progress,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
influence  of  traditional  causes  closely  linked 
to  the  solution  of  the  very  difficult  question 
of  agrarian  credit. 

The  issue  of  bonds  has  only  been  made 
by  one  of  these  banks  and  in  such  a small 
amount  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  men- 
tion it.  The  loans  to  cultivators  or  miners 
are  practically  of  small  importance.  Two 
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of  these  banks  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, doing  but  little  business,  with  cor- 
respondingly small  profits.  The  other  four, 
though  in  a thriving  condtion,  are  not  prop- 
erly promotion  banks,  as  they  do  not  earn* 
on  to  a full  extent  the  special  business  of 
this  kind  of  institution;  they  are,  rather, 
banking  houses,  doing  a deposit,  loan  and 
exchange  business,  and  financing  other  en- 
terprises. 

The  most  important  promotion  bank  is 
the  Mexican  Central  Bank,  the  individ- 
uality of  which  in  our  banking  world  will 
be  set  forth  in  the  next  and  final  chapter  of 
this  paper. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  an  end  we  will 
state  that  the  aggregate  of  the  promotion 
banks*  stock  amounts  to  pesos  47,800,000.00, 
their  cash  bonds  to  pesos  4,893,-200.00;  their 
loans  for  agricultural  purposes  to  pesos 
2,1  7 1,79 1.29,  and  their  deposits  to  pesos 
29,379,872.39. 

Th*»  National  Bank  of  Mexico — a bank  of 
issut — and  the  Mexican  Central  Bank — a 
promotion  bank — have  a place  of  their  own 
in  our  banking  system. 

The  former  is,  for  its  capital,  the  im- 
portance of  its  notes  outstanding  and  the 
bulk  of  its  business,  our  principal  banking 
institution.  It  has  branches  and  agencies 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  different  states  of 
the  republic  and  covers  the  whole  territory 
with  its  operations.  Historically  it  is  the 
pioneer  bank  in  Mexico  and  has  educated  all 


the  country  to  the  use  of  credit.  Its  rela- 
tions, with  the  government  are  of  a very  in- 
timate character.  It  is  entrusted  with  tlu? 
payment  of  the  different  debts  of  the  na- 
tion; it  acts  as  a depository  of  the  public 
funds;  it  concentrates  the*  proceeds  from 
the  custom  houses  and  other  fiscal  offices. 
Besides,  it  is  a great  rediscount  bank  w’hich 
fakes  over  the  paper  of  the  other  banks 
when  they  are  in  need  of  money  to  meet 
their  obligations. 

The  Mexican  Central  Bank  is  the  most 
important  of  the  promotion  banks;  but  oc- 
cupies a special  position  like  a hyphen  be- 
tween all  the  issue  banks  established  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  concentrates 
the  notes  of  these  banks  and  performs  the 
services  of  a clearing  house  for  them  by 
exchanging  their  notes  in  the  federal  capi- 
tal; it  is  verilv  a central  bank,  as  it  acts 
as  a regulator  of  all  the  issue  banks  of  the 
different  states  of  the  republic.  It  has,  be- 
sides. obligated  itself  to  support  in  differ- 
ent ways  tlic  before  mentioned  banks  in 
case  of  difficulty.  In  short,  the  Mexican 
Central  Bank  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  a 
result  of  the  co-operation  between  the  issue 
banks. 

Such  is  the  Mexican  banking  system, 
which  may  l>e  concisely  defined  bv  saying 
that  it  is  a plural  system  of  privileged  in- 
stitutions under  government  inspection, 
whose  business  is  regulated  by  the  operation 
of  two  greater  banks. 


BANKING  IN  COSTA  RICA* 


7 he  history  of  banking  in  all  countries  is 
always  commensurate  with  the  growth  of 
great  industries ; it  would  be  impossible 
noondays,  in  the  intricate  details  of  modern 
business,  to  conduct  commerce  without  the 
great  banking  institutions  as  we  have  them. 

Of  all  lines  of  human  endeavor , there  is 
no  vocation  commanding  equal  prestige  irith 
that  of  hanking,  all  people  alike  looking  t0 
the  bankers  for  advice  in  matters  of  invest- 
ment and  finance',  as  for  assistance  in  evety 
such  undertaking ; they  are  also  the  trustees 
of  the  people's  savings  and  thus  tend  to  en- 
courage thrift. 

Amongst  the  republics  of  the  New  World, 
r'osta  Rica  has  always  held  a stable  posi- 
tion, cultivating  as  she  has  for  half  a cen- 
tury the  arts  of  peace,  her  internal  condi- 
tion enabling  her  to  make  advancements  in 
agriculture  and  commerce  unequaled  in 
other  parts  of  South  America. 

A NOTABLE  example  of  the  business 
which  has  kept  pace  with  progress  in 
the  republic  is  that  evidenced  by  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  banking  firm 
of  Bennett,  Rojas  & Fernandez,  one  of  the 
most  stable  in  the  country.  A brief  liis- 

* By  courtesy  Pan-American  Magazine. 
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tory  of  this  firm  is  not  out  of  place  here. 
Its  initiation  was  due  to  the  shrewd  fore- 
sight and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Jaime  G.  Ben- 
nett, an  English  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
sided in  Costa  Rica  for  some  forty  years, 
and  whose  inside  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, its  men  and  affairs  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  foreign  resident. 

Mr.  Bennett  founded  the  business  which 


has  developed  so  powerfully  in  1879,  taking 
into  partnership  in  1907  his  nephew,  Mr.  .1. 
Rojas  Bennett,  a very  capable  addition  to 
the  personnel  of  the  firm.  A year  later  the 
firm  was  expanded  to  include  Mr.  Juan 
Fernandes  Morua,  an  exceedingly  able 
young  Costa  Rican,  who  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  training  and  travel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  long  been  identified  with  banking 
interests,  and  is  the  author  of  a well-known 
and  most  instructive  w?ork  on  modern  ac- 
counting. 

Mr.  Jaime  G.  Bennett  is  closely  inter- 
ested in  several  other  financial  undertak- 
ings in  Costa  Rica,  being  a director  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  of  the  Banco  Anglo 
Costa  Ricense,  of  the  Banco  Mercantil  de 
Costa  Rica,  and  president  of  the  National 
Insurance  Company. 

The  capital  of  the  firm  of  Bennett,  Ro- 
jas & Fernandez  is  $1,500,000  paid  up,  the 
large  share  which  it  plays  in  the  financial 
business  of  the  country"  being  constantly  in 
evidence  by  the  busy  condition  of  its  offices 
in  the  central  part  of  San  Jos£. 

The  Banco  Mercantil  de  Costa  Rica,  sit- 
uated in  the  capital,  side  b\r  side  with  the 
offices  of  Bennett,  Rojas  & Fernandez,  also 
owes  its  foundation  to  Mr.  Jaime  G.  Ben- 
nett, and  was  opened  for  business  in  July, 
1908.  Shares  of  $100  each,  amounting  in 
all  to  $1,000,000,  were  offered  to  the  public 
at  par,  and  were  all  taken  up  immediately. 
A new  issue  of  another  half-million  dollars 
has  just  been  made.  The  market  quotation 
of  the  shares  is  109.50.  with  no  sellers,  how- 
ever ! 
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The  hanking  concessions  of  the  republic, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  depositors  and  give  guaranty  to 
hanking  institutions,  require  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  notes  issued  must  he 
kept  in  reserve;  it  speaks  wrell  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Banco  Mercantil  that  seventy 
per  cent.,  instead  of  the  legal  fifty  per  cent., 
is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  firm. 

Costa  Rican  laws  also  require  that  five 
per  cent,  of  each  year’s  profits  must  be 
added  to  the  reserve.  Here,  as  in  other 
countries,  hanks  are  subject  to  inspection 
bv  government  officials,  whose  reports,  like 
the  banker’s  own,  show  from  time  to  time 
the  status  of  the  institution. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  all  banking  in 
Costa  Rica  was  carried  on  by  private  firms. 


JUAN  FERNANDEZ  MOTUA 


To-dav,  by  reason  of  her  trade  with  the 
world,  money  quotations  in  English  pounds, 
German  marks,  French  francs  and  Ameri- 
can dollars  are  as  well  known  and  studied 
here  as  by  the  financiers  of  the  great  cen- 
tres of  northern  America  or  of  Europe. 

The  Banco  Mercantil  has  for  its  direc- 
torate a group  of  able  business  men  of  the 
capital,  the  list  including  the  names  of 
Fabian  Esquivel,  William  I.e  Lacheur 
Lyon,  Jaime  Carranza,  Adolfo  Cafias,  Juan 
F.  Echeverria,  Jose  Trau  and  Jaime  Rojas 
B.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  founder,  Jaime  G. 
Bennett. 

The  notes  issued  by  the  bank  enjoy  such 
a high  reputation  in  Costa  Rica  that  cus- 
tomers have  frequently  come  to  the  offices 
to  actually  exchange  gold  coin  and  other 
notes  for  those  of  the  Banco  Mercantil. 

Dividends  were  paid  on  the  first  year's 
business  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per 


annum,  and  since  then  at  the’  rate  of  ten 
per  cent.,  declared  every  six  months,  so 
that  the  firm's  .‘100  shareholders  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  investment; 
to  them  alone  the  new*  half-million  issue  of 
shares  is  to  be  offered,  at  a premium,  which 
will  increase  the  reserve  and  surplus,  the 
latter  now  amounting  to  over  $60,000. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  FINANCES 

AFTER  recounting  some  of  the  lament- 
able experiences  of  European  invest- 
ors in  Latin  America,  The  Economist 
of  London  says; 

However,  for  some  years  past  the  States 
themselves  have  come  at  least  to  recognize 
that  they  have  duties  to  their  creditors 
abroad.  Some  of  them  have  straightened 
out  their  own  difficulties,  with  financial  as- 
sistance from  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Costa  Kica  has  not  only  adopted  a scheme 
tor  the  readustment  of  its  foreign  debt  put 
forward  last  December,  but  through  its 

Executive  lias  formally  undertaken  that  an 
amendment  introduced  into  it  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  made  a pretext  for  de- 
laying the  payments;  and  the  growing  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  the  Republic,  as  of 
Guatemala,  renders  future  default  at  least 
improbable.  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 

emerged  from  bankruptcy  some  years  ago 

through  British  assistance;  the  former 
State  has  achieved  the  considerable  feat — 
for  Central  America — of  bringing  a six  per 
cent,  loan  to  par;  the  latter,  though  its 
credit  was  considerably  menaced  by  Presi- 
dent Zelaya’s  aggressive  policy  and  two 

subsequent  revolutions,  has  had  its  loan  so 
well  secured  on  productive  enterprises  that 
even  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  security 
as  unconstitutionally  granted  has  not 
brought  about  a default.  Colombia,  after 
the  shock  given  to  its  credit  by  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  President  Reyes,  has  been 
struggling  back  to  solvency — partly,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  the  aid  of  fresh  European 
capital — and  has  announced,  perhaps  a little 
too  ostentatiously,  that  it  is  regularly  meet- 
ing its  obligations  as  regards  not  only  the 
service  of  the  debt,  but  the  payment  of  the 
railway  guarantees,  some  of  which  are 
looked  on  locally  as  extravagant  and  mis- 
applied. Venezuela  was  extricated  from 

bankruptcy  by  the  arrangement  of  the  “Dip- 
lomatic Debt"  in  15H>5,  and  converted  its 
internal  debt  a year  later;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that,  apart  from  the  unpleasant  pos- 
sibilities there,  the  only  remaining  black 
spots  on  the  map  are  Honduras  and  Ecuador. 
In  both  these  cases  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  exercise  pressure  and  render  as- 
sistance; but  in  both  its  interference  is 
resented. 

The  fact  is  that  in  all  these  States,  as  in 
other  more  or  less  isolated  and  backward 
societies,  the  stranger  is  still  the  enemy,  and 
the  United  States  is  more  unpopular  than 
other  Powers  as  being  the  only  one  able  to 
seize  territory  or  likely  to  exercise  economic 
or  political  control.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  held  in  Europe  to  have  political  interfer- 
ence in  case  of  need  as  its  corollary,  and 
that  interference,  even  in  the  guise  of 
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REAL  ESTATE 

This  department  buys  and 
nils  all  kinds  of  land  in  every 
part  of  the  Republic— City  or 
Country.  Houses  bought, Bold 
and  constructed.  Ranches 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
T.  M.  Oareee,  Memmgm. 


PUBLIC  WORK! 

This  department  does  paving 
work,  makes  surveys,  con- 
structs sewerage  systems,  etc. 
It  has  improved  the  Cities  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Guadalajara, 
Durango  and  others. 

Bfaanel  Blgnere,  Mmnmgmr. 


BANKING 

This  department  finances  the 
other  two  departments  and 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
relation  to  banking. 


Xavier  loam  y Loads,  Jf#r. 
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Compaala  Bancarin  de  Fomento  y Bienes  Calces,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 

MEXICO.  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  T FAGOAGA 

1st  Tloe-Pree.— P.  MACEDO  ‘And  Ties- Pres. -LUIS  BAR&OSO  ARIAS 


friendly  assistance,  has  a different  aspect 
when  seen  from  Spanish  America.  The  Pro- 
tectorate of  Panama  has  made  the  natural 
impression:  the  Spanish-Amei lean  Legisla- 
tures. supposed  by  the  financiers  who  tender 
assistance  to  be  controlled  by  the  Executive, 
are  apt  to  exhibit  unexpected  independence. 
That  of  Costa  Rica  repeatedly  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
the  debt  entered  into  between  American 
financiers  and  the  Executive  Government:  in 
Honduras  not  only  has  the  Congress  rejected 
one  arrangement  proposed  by  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co.,  but  the  four  members  who 
supported  the  Executive  were  hooted  and 
pelted  by  the  populace;  Ecuador,  after  a 
particularly  gross  case  of  default,  had 
nearly  made  over  the  revenues  pledged  to 
the  bondholders  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railway  to  an  American  syndicate,  but  then 
shrank  back  before  the  prospect  of  aliena- 
tion of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  a "Patri- 
otic League’’  is  now  agitating  against  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  Executive  may 
impair  the  national  independence.  This 
case  exhibits  another  obstacle  to  settlement, 
which  had  also  been  conspicuous  for  some 
years  in  Guatemala,  and  in  a less  degree  in 
some  other  States — the  competition  of 
American  and  European  financiers  for  the 
profitable  privilege  of  rendering  help.  At 
present,  however,  though  the  existing  situa- 
tion may  here  and  there  bo  unstable,  only 
Honduras  and  Ecuador  appear  to  be  still 
reluctant  to  obtain  their  discharge.  Ameri- 
can business  interests  are  powerful  in  the 
former;  in  the  latter  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  believing  that  a settlement  is 
not  far  off  which  will  give  satisfaction  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  Diplomatic  pres- 
sure has  saved  Nicaragua  from  President 
Zelya’s  tyranny  and  from  the  war  and 
bankruptcy  which  it  foreshadowed.  Econo- 
mic pressure— in  the  form,  for  example,  of 
a lengthy  quarantine  at  Panama  on  all 
vessels  coming  from  the  eminently  insani- 
tary port  of  Guayaquil — might  cut  off  Ecua- 
dor from  foreign  commerce,  and  compel  her 
to  arrange  with  her  creditors  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  needed  for  sanitation.  Of 
course,  the  growth  of  the  Democratic  power 
in  the  United  States  Congress  may  make 
against  such  intervention;  but  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  a 
month  ago  in  favor  of  the  Honduras  treaty, 
and  Secretary  Knox’s  attitude  shows  that 
he-  is  confident  that  the  Spnnlsh-American 
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Governments  will  prove  amenable.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  add  to  the  unstable  situations 
the  one  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  President  Castro  In  Venexuela. 
Rut  the  news  still  aw’aits  confirmation; 
President  Castro’s  past  sentiment  against 
"Gringos ” has  been  directed  against  foreign 
residents  and  European  and  American  en- 
terprises in  the  country  rather  than  against 
the  foreign  bondholders,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  Diplomatic 
Debt  would  seem  practically  to  preclude  his 
interference  with  Its  service.  In  any  case, 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  tolerate 
a repetition  of  the  complications  of  eight 
years  ago. 


NEW  BANKS  IN  MEXICO 

ADVICES  from  Mexico  indicate  that 
three  new  banks  are  to  be  established 
in  that  country — one  at  Chihuhua,  to 
be  founded  by  French  capital,  another  at 
Puebla,  for  which  Spanish  capital  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  a third  hank  hacked  by 
German  capital. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  foreign 
hanks  established  under  American 
auspices  is  the  National  Bank  of 
Cuba,  with  head  office  at  Havana  and 
branches  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Republic.  The  success  of  this  institution 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  enterprise 
and  ability  of  its  President,  Mr.  Edmund 
G.  Vaughan,  who  is  recognized  as  a man  of 
wide  hanking  and  business  ex]>erience  and 
of  the  soundest  judgment. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The 
Hankers  Magazine  Mr.  Vaughan  has  writ- 
ten a brief  statement  of  the  present  busi- 
ness  outlook  in  Cuba.  No  one  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter,  and  what 
he  lias  to  say  will  he  found  of  exceptional 
interest  at  this  time.  Mr.  Vaughan  writes: 
Commercial  and  agricultural  Cuba  contin- 
ues to  make  quiet  and  steady  progress  In 
the  development  of  lnr  great  resources. 

Her  own  people  and  companies  are  invest- 
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ingr  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
their  properties,  and  foreign  capital  is  com- 
ing in  at  1 he  present  time  in  millions  of 
dollars  from  England,  the  United  States  and 
Fiance,  in  the  order  named,  ami  from  other 
countries  as  well. 

These  funds  are  not  being  employed  in 
any  wise  in  land  or  other  speculations,  but 
are  going  into  conservative  and  intelligent 
investments  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
tension of  business  enterprises  of  a high 
order,  including  sugar  mills,  railways  and 
public  utilities. 

The  Government  obligations  and  the  bonds 
and  shares  of  our  principal  companies  show 
an  increasing  value  and  are  held  in  large 
amounts  In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Such  information,  however,  does  not  make 
gcod  newspaper  stories  and  does  not  get 
wide  publication  for  the  reason  that  the  pub- 
lic prefers  political  and  sensational  Incidents, 
which  give  scope  to  the  imagination  and  to 
exciting  narratives  and  predictions. 

At  this  time,  however,  those  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  situation  have  confidence  in 


piescnt  conditions,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  them  will  get  the  benefit. 

Cuba's  last  sugar  crop  produced  some- 
thing like  $80.000,(100— with  a shortage  of 
$30,000,000  from  the  previous  one.  which 
was  the  record  cropland  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  present  crop  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  harvested. 

The  American  exporters  are  giving  more 
attention  to  Cuba  and  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  conditions,  which  open 
for  them  great  opportunities.  With  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  their  confidence 
grows  and  some  of  the  trade  associations 
are  sending  representatives  with  the  view 
to  establishing  agencies  and  competing  with 
the  Europeans  who  have  held  the  $panish- 
American  business  for  so  many  years. 

Cuba  imports  practically  everything  she 
consumes,  including  food-stuffs,  which,  with 
the  preferential  tariff,  could  give  the  United 
States  a very  much  wider  market. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when  the 
prospects  for  production  and  business  were 
more  assuring  than  for  the  coming  year. 


SCHOOL  BANKING 

WENDELL  A.  MOWKY,  Superinten- 
dent tif  Schools  in  Central  Falls, 

H.  T.,  lms  issued  a report,  setting  forth  the 
value  of  school  hanking  and  its  remarkable 
growth  in  his  locality  and  elsewhere.  His 
report  is  as  follows: 

During  the  past  year  the  pupils  have  de- 
posited $3,867.95.  The  withdrawals  amount 
to  $1,028.86,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit 
of  pupils  of  $2,839.09.  There  has  been  en- 
tcied  upon  permanent  bank  accounts  $3,- 
002.92  and  1.51  new  pupils  have  received 
bank  books.  Since  the  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Central  Falls,  in  April,  1901,  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  the  pupils 
have  deposited  $24,382.36  and  the  balance  to 
their  credit  after  deducting  withdrawals  is 
$10,828.17. 

One  thousand  and  sixty-three  pupils  have 
opened  permanent  bank  accounts  during  this 
time  and  have  from  $500  to  $300  each  to 
their  credit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  little  of 
this  money  would  have  been  saved  without 
the  school  banking  system.  Its  benefits 


SYSTEM  PRAISED 

more  than  compensate  for  the  little  time 
spent  by  the  teachers  and  this  office  in 
caring  for  the  details. 

It  has  established  habits  of  self-denial 
and  saving  and  has  tended  to  diminish  the 
pernicious  habits  common  among  children 
of  spending  their  pennies  for  purposes  of 
questionable  worth.  The  school  banking 
system  has  a distinct  educational  value.  Its 
appreciation  by  pupils  and  their  parents  is 
shown  bv  its  steady  and  rapid  growth. 

The  value  of  school  banking  as  an  edu- 
cational measure  is  recognized  in  many  sec- 
tions of  this  and  other  countries.  Interest- 
ing reports  appear  of  its  progress  among 
the  schools  of  other  nations.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1200 
schools  have  introduced  systems  of  school 
banking  within  the  past  fewr  years  and  the 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  pupils  approximate 
$1,000,000.  The  Bank  Examiner  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  a recent  report,  advocates  the 
adoption  of  school  banks  among  all  the 
schools  of  that  State. 
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METAL  SECTIONAL  FURNITURE  AND  LOOSE- 

LEAF  RECORDS 


POPULAR  APPRECIATION  OF  FIREPROOF  STEEL  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
—A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY’S  PRODUCTS 


IN  the  matter  of  designing  and  building 
furniture  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  mod- 
ern bank  and  office,  there  has,  within 
the  past  decade,  been  a great  advance  along 
practical  lines.  As  loose-leaf  ledgers  and 


used,  are  never  entirely  satisfactory.  In 
damp  or  wet  weather,  drawers  persist  in 
sticking  and  “main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness*’  is  necessary  to  open  them.  In  dry 
weather  they  will  rattle.  Rats,  mice  and 


A COMBINATION-  Of  THE  30,  40  AND  220  SECTIONS 


records  are  rapidly  superceding  the  older, 
more  cumbersome  bound  books,  so  steel 
equipment  for  the  busy  office  is  coming 
into  its  own,  and  taking  the  place,  but 
not  the  space,  that  has  heretofore  been 
given  over  to  wooden  files. 

Unless  very  carefully  and  heavily  built, 
wooden  files,  because  of  the  very  materials 


other  vermin  find  easy  entrance,  littering 
the  receptacles  and  imperiling  papers 
stored  for  protection.  Then  wooden  files, 
if  strong  and  durable,  must  be  bulky — an 
important  consideration  for  the  banker  or 
office  man  to  consider  while  rents  remain 
high  and  floor  space  is  so  limited. 

In  1904,  when  the  Baker-Vawter  Com- 
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panv  of  Chicago  entered  the  field  of  steel 
furniture  manufacturers,  they  determined 
to  perfect  a steel  vertical  file  that  would 
successfully  resist  fire  and  in  every  way 
give  perfect  satisfaction.  Having  become 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
pioneer  makers  of  loose-leaf  ledgers  and 
filing  devices,  they  believed  that  the  de- 
signing and  manufacturing  of  vertical  steel 
files  should  be  an  important  branch  of  their 
business  and  to  this  end  have  been  bending 
every  effort  to  make  their  steel  furniture 
conform  to  the  B-V  standard. 

In  tlie  beginning  no  effort  was  made  to 
tempt  workmen  or  designers  away  from 
other  firms,  similarly  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fireproof  office  furniture,  the 
intention  being  to  create  a new  steel  file 
that  would  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality 
and  give  service  and  satisfaction  to  every 
user. 

The  first  model,  built  of  sheet  steel  on 
skeleton  frames  of  wrought  steel  angles, 
tees  and  channels,  was  finished  in  1904.  It 
was  like  many  first  models — good,  but  not 
good  enough,  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
factory  to  be  further  improved.  Finally, 
in  1907,  the  makers  felt  that  they  had  ob- 


tained a perfect  model  and  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  vertical  steel  files  suitable  for 
many  purposes. 

The  latest  products  of  the  Baker- Vawter 
Company’s  factory  are  a revelation  of 
noiseless,  smooth-working  construction.  The 
drawers  are  fitted  with  follower-blocks  or 
compressors  that  come  forward  willingly 
and  can  be  moved  backward  and  forward 
by  a slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger.  In  fact,  so  splendidly  balanced 
and  so  carefully  are  the  drawers  hung,  run- 
ning on  a unique  arrangement  of  wheels, 
that  a compartment  heavily  laden  with 
papers  can  be  pulled  out  for  reference  and 
pushed  back  into  place  with  the  index 
finger. 

An  examination  of  the  magnified  work- 
ing parts  will  show  why  this  ease  of  oper- 
ation is  possible.  The  front  wheels  sup- 
port the  drawer  and  keep  it  absolutely 
horizontal  when  drawn  out.  The  rear 
wheels  operating  under  the  “T’  also  brace 
and  hold  the  drawer  level,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  contents.  In  the  center  are  two 
wheels  through  which  the  drawer  “run’r 
passes,  guaranteeing  smoothness  and  ease 
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STEEL  DRAWER  SI. IDE  WITH  MAGNIFIED  WORKING  PARTS 


of  motion,  while  the  jwittom  wheel  operates 
on  the  **T\  or  cross  section  support. 

Since  a filing  section’s  utility  altogether 
depends  on  th?  drawers'* ease  of  operation, 
this  remarkable  mechanism  should  be  ex- 
ceptionally convincing.  It  guarantees  a 
maximum  of  use  in  every  drawer,  instead 


of  only  partially  complete  use  for  fear  of 
overloading. 

All  sections  are  interchangeable,  as  any 
side  panel  will  fit  any  section.  Fifty  files, 
for  example,  may  be  used  in  combination, 
and  only  one  pair  of  side  panels  will  be 
necessary.  If  six  sections  should  be  re- 
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moved  to  another  location,  a pair  of  side 
panels  for  the  six  would  be  needed,  but  the 
remaining  forty-four  could  be  united  and 
the  rearranged  sections  continued  in  use 
quite  satisfactorily. 

Fireproof  Qualities. 

As  a general  thing  the  first  thought  that 
comes  to  a man  who  considers  installing 
steel  filing  cabinets  is  the  fire  protection 
they  furnish.  That  is  natural.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  Baker-Vawter  sections  will 
withstand  a tremendous  conflagration,  but 
that  they  will  creditably  come  through  an 
ordinary  blaze  has  been  proven. 

In  a severe  Chicago  fire  when  a six-story 


securing  the  drawers  at  one  operation.  The 
files  had  just  been  installed  and  contained 
only  guide  cards — these  were  somewhat 
smoked  at  the  edges,  but  any  written  nota^ 
tion  on  them  would  have  been  perfectly 
legible. 

Tlie  Baker-Vawter  lines  comprise  steel  sec- 
tions for  the  following  purposes:  Cor- 
respondence, documents,  various  size  cards, 
legal  papers,  cancelled  checks,  deposit 
tickets,  invoices,  credits,  policy  records, 
storage  roller  shelves,  lockers,  wheel  bases 
for  moving  sections.  In  every  instance 
these  sections  are  made  with  a view  to 
giving  the  user  the  greatest  filing  capacity 
proportionate  to  floor  space  available. 

Some  are  made  primarily  for  bank  use. 


CUT  SHOWING  DRAWERS  WITH  T WO  AND  THREE  COMPARTMENTS 


building  sustained  a $250,000  loss,  over 
seventy  streams  of  water,  pumped  by 
thirty-two  engines,  were  directed  upon  the 
building  before  the  fire  was  controlled.  It 
was  said  by  the  late  Chief  Horan  of  Chi- 
cago to  be  one  of  the  fiercest  fires  the  de- 
partment ever  fought. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  building  stood 
three  Baker-Vawter  steel  vertical  files, 
united  in  combination.  When  the  building 
was  cool  enough  to  enter,  it  was  found  that 
while  all  the  wooden  furniture  had  been 
completely  consumed,  the  three  steel  sec- 
tions were  intact,  and  all  drawers  (twenty- 
one  in  number)  could  be  withdrawn  and 
replaced ; that  every  follower-block  oper- 
ated, and  that  in  two  of  the  three  sections 
the  locking  mechanism  worked  perfectly, 


and  when  united  and  provided  with  the 
proper  guides  and  folders  are  particularly 
convenient  and  ornamental.  For  instance, 
four  sections  can  be  supplied;  one  with 
ten  drawers  for  cancelled  checks,  one  for  de- 
posit tickets,  one  combination  section  with 
four  drawers  for  correspondence  filing  and 
two  3x5  card  drawers,  and  one  roller  shelf 
section  with  steel  curtains.  Excellent  re- 
productions of  these  combination  files  are 
published  herewith. 

Sectional  steel  files  have  a tremendous 
advantage  over  specially  made  “built  inn 
cabinets.  The  latter,  once  constructed  and 
placed,  are  immovable — they  must  “stay 
put”,  to  use  a homely  expression. 

Practically  every  enterprising  town  con- 
tains a bank  that  has  recently  been  re- 
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modeled,  or  contemplates  improvements. 
Much  of  the  money  originally  spent  by 
these  hanks  for  filing  equipment  will  rep- 
resent a complete  loss,  because  it  wasn't 
spent  with  an  eye  to  future  expansion. 

A bank  need  not  wait  for  five  years,  one 
year,  or  even  six  months  before  installing 
these  improved  fire-proof  sections,  because 
they  may  be  put  in  use  at  once  and  later 
be  arranged  to  fit  in  with  the  new  floor 
plans. 

The  Baker- Vawter  vertical  steel  files  are 
57  y»  inches  high,  which  is  a trifle  above 
other  makes.  With  a cabinet  of  this 
height,  there  are  five  correspondence  draw- 
ers instead  of  the  customary  four,  thus 
increasing  the  filing  capacity  and  effecting 
a great  saving  of  floor  space. 

Moderni.y  Appointed  Factory. 

The  factory  where  these  files  are  made  Is 
as  perfectly  appointed  as  a modern  shop 
can  be.  It  is  newly  equipped  throughout 
with  punch  presses,  milling  machines,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  heavy  power  shears,  auto- 
matic machines,  electrical  spot  welders, 
grinding  machines,  etc.,  everything  in- 


8TEEI  SECTIONS  30  AND  33  (sFPARATED) 


' stalled  with  the  single  view  to  make  the 
best  steel  filing  section  with  the  least  “lost 
motion"  and  the  greatest  possible  chance 
of  a hundred  per  cent,  average. 

The  men  who  make  these  sections  are 
proud  of  their  handiwork — the  files  are 
built  with  a degree  of  pride  and  care  that 
might  be  called  affectionate,  and  from  the 


time  the  sheet  steel  is  removed  from  the 
storeroom  until  the  final  polishing  is  given, 
every  operation  is  influenced  by  the  Baker- 
Vawter  idea  that  “Good  Enough"  is  not 
good  enough,  but  that  only  the  best  will  be 
accepted. 

Loose-Leaf  Devices. 

In  thousands  of  country  and  metropoli- 
tan banks  tiiere  can  be  found  in  use  to-day 


9TEEI  SECTIONS  30  AND  33  (COMBINED) 


the  improved  Baker- Vawter  loose-leaf 
records.  This  division  of  the  company’s 
business  has  grown  phenomenally  and  con- 
tinues to  grow  substantially. 

The  one  hundred  specially  trained  men 
who  represent  the  Baker- Vawter  Company 
in  one  hundred  individual  territories  are 
constantly  working  out  new  methods  for  ac- 
complishing greater  speed  and  accuracy  in 
office  and  shop  accounting,  and  this 
knowledge  is  disseminated  among  their 
fellows. 

These  representatives  before  undertaking 
their  work,  are  given  a course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  factory  and  in  the  home  office. 
Their  schooling  is  unique  in  many  respects. 
Perhaps  the  subject  chiefly  considered  is 
Ihe  application  of  the  loose-leaf  idea — for 
any  loose-leaf  method  improperly  applied, 
will  surely  be  a disappointment,  ana  simi- 
larly, if  it  is  correctly  applied  to  any  given 
situation  or  condition,  it  will  at  once  be 
accepted  enthusiastically  by  every  man  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  requires  little  learning  to  merely  sup- 
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ply  a customer  with  a duplicate  of  some- 
thing he  has  liecn  using;  but  to  work  out 
a brand  new  method  to  take  care  of  an 
altogether  peculiar  situation  requires  initia- 
tive and  experience. 

Certainly  Baker- Vawter  salesmen  have 
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magnificent  opportunities  for  learning  how 
scores  of  different  department  stores,  for 
example,  or  wholcsole  hardware  houses,  or 
banks,  handle  their  accounts.  This,  indeed, 
gives  them  a truly  wonderful  course  in  the 
university  of  practical  business  that  a man 
could  never  obtain  in  one  office  or  a dozen 
offices.  And  this  experience  they  share 
with  every  user  of  their  company's  pro- 
ducts, imparting  suggestions  that  are  of 
immense  practical  value. 

Some  of  the  loose-leaf  devices  manufac- 
tured by  the  Baker-Yawter  Company  of 
Chicago  are  standard  forms,  but  a great 
many  of  them  are  modifications  or  improve- 
ments on  banking  records  that  have  been 
in  use  for  years.  Others  are  distinctly 
Baker- Vawter  creations — being  new  rulings 
and  new  arrangements  or  combinations. 
Among  such  is  the  famous  “Triplicate  Loan 
System"  of  exclusive  Baker- Vawter  origin. 
This  is  a method  for  writing  the  discount 
register,  maturity  tickler  and  liability  ledger 
at  one  operation.  It  has  caused  more  com- 
ment, perhaps,  than  any  bank  record  de- 
vised in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Saving 
of  time  in  eliminating  two  extra  operations 


is  not  a more  important  advantage  than  the 
reduction  of  errors— and  this  manifold  sys- 
tem furnishes  a unique  check  on  the  work 
of  the  loans  and  discounts  department. 

Among  the  records  especially  designed 
for  bank  accounting  are  the  following,  ar- 
ranged by  departments: 

Discocnt  Department. 

Discount  register,  liability  ledger,  ma- 
turity tickler  (or  the  B-V  triplicate  sys- 
tem combining  the  above  three  records), 
collateral  loan  register,  mortgage  loan  reg- 
ister. record  of  loans  offered  or  applied 
for,  note  teller's  record. 

Co i.i  ection  Department. 

Foreign  collection  register,  local  collec- 
tion register  (or  B-V  sjieeial  duplicate 
forms  for  each  of  above),  duplicate  collec- 
tion letters,  collection  tickler. 

Du  alt  or  Exchange  Department. 

Certificate  of  deposit  register,  certificate 
of  deposit  paid  register,  draft  registers, 
cashiers'  check  register,  certified  check 
register  (usually  all  of  above  are  combined 
in  one  binder). 

I x dividual  Department. 

Depositors*  ledgers,  adding  machine 
journals  (or  special  longhand  journals). 


PHANTOM  PHOTO  OF  WHEEL  BASE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 


depositors*  statements,  old  and  new  bal- 
ance proof  sheets. 

General  Bookkeeper. 

General  ledger,  general  journal,  cor- 
respondents' ledger,  correspondents*  state- 
ments, reconcilement  records,  daily  financial 
statement. 
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Minute  record,  remittance  letters,  ex- 
pense distribution  records,  safety  deposit 
box  records,  tellers*  records,  stockholders* 
ledger. 

Savings  Department. 

Savings  Mgers,  savings  journals,  proof 
sheets,  recapitulation  of  interest  records. 

In  every  department  of  a hank  inter- 
changeable' leaf  records  can  be  advantage- 


ously used  and  used  with  a maximum  of 
convenience  and  safety.  Properly  designed 
checks,  whereby  one  record  audits  or  veri- 
fies another,  should  be  instituted  in  every 
bank.  In  this  connection  it  may  he  said 
tlmt  the  extraordinary  publicity  given  the 
“Depositors'  Statement”  (as  a successor  to 
the  antiquated  passbook  in  which  all  can- 
celled vouchers  were  listed)  by  the  Baker- 
Vawter  Company,  has  provided  an  army  of 
banks  with  a perfect  daily  check  against 
individual  ledger  accounts. 


BANKING  PUBLICITY 

Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


ADVERTISING  FROM  A BANKER’S  STANDPOINT 

By  C.  B.  Hazlewood,  Assistant  Secretary  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago 


THE  professional  advertising  man  says 
that  the  banking  business  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  and  that  it  can 
be  advertised  as  well  and  successfully  as 
flour  or  the  automobile  business.  We  bank- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  are  fond  of  saying 
that  the  banking  business  is  different  and 
distinct,  and  that  theories  that  would  suc- 
ceed for  general  advertising  would  fail  in 
hank  advertising.  There  is  perhaps  a mid- 
dle ground;  I agree  with  the  advertising 
man  who  says  that  the  details  of  bank  ser- 
vice can  be  explained  and  the  advantages  of 
banking  argued  for  in  the  press  and  by 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  I agree  with 
the  banker  that  his  business  is  different 
from  almost  any  other,  not  liecause  he  can- 
not advertise,  but  because  he  has  a double 
task  to  perforin  in  his  advertising. 

A prospective  customer  of  a store  wants 
to  know  only  that  the  goods  offered  are 
value  for  the  money.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  the  store  is  in.  a sound 
financial  condition  or  not.  The  hanker,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  show  the  people  that 
his  service  is  worth  while,  and  he  must  also 
win  their  confidence  in  the  soundness  and 
strength  of  bis  institution.  The  store  pro- 
prietor has  only  to  show  value.  The  banker 
must  show  value  and  also  reasons  for  con- 
fidence. 

Inspiring  Confidence. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  of  all 
hank  advertising,  in  my  mind,  is  to  produce 
confidence  in  your  bank.  The  best  result 
you  can  get  from  printer's  ink  is  to  make 
the  people  conclude  that  your  bank  is  safe 
and  conservative.  To  do  that  you  have  got 
to  give  the  people  facts  and  figures.  Prove 
to  them  that  you  are  in  a strong  condition. 


Remind  them  of  your  history  and  growth. 
Tell  them  how  their  deposits  are  invested. 

The  advertising  man  tells  us  that  our 
statements  of  condition  that  we  publish  in 
the  newspapers  are  unintelligible  to  the  or- 
dinary man.  Probably  his  point  is  well 
taken — publish  an  explanation  of  the  vari- 
ous items  in  your  statement  and  show  re- 
lations between  them.  That  kind  of  adver- 
tising counts. 

If  you  want  to  gain  confidence  you  must 
be  dignified  in  your  advertising.  You  can- 
not be  witty  or  comical  and  gain  confidence. 
No  one  has  confidence  in  a clown.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a very  important  point.  It  is 
a part  of  a bank’s  stock  in  trade  to  pre- 
serve an  air  of  dignity  and  conservatism. 
Its  advertising  should  be  of  the  same  sort. 
I'  have  seen  some  comic  bank  advertising 
and  even  some  poetical  bank  advertising. 
This  does  not  gain  confidence  and  a bank- 
er’s success  depends  on  confidence. 

Dignified  Advertising. 

It  is  well  to  be  dignified  in  your  adver- 
tising; it  would  be  worth  while,  also,  to  be 
distinctive;  different  from  the  rest.  Have 
some  style  of  type  or  arrangement;  some 
sentence  or  slogan  that  is  your  own.  Best 
of  all,  have  a trade  mark.  Retain  a capable 
artist  and  tell  him  what  you  want,  tell  him 
about  vour  bank,  what  peculiar  features 
there  may  be  about  its  history  and  service. 
Tell  him  you  want  him  to  get  up  a design 
which  shall  he  neither  round  nor  square,  or 
octagonal,  nor  shield  shaped,  or  of  any  other 
common  shape.  Tell  him  that  you  want  a 
trade  mark  that  can  be  no  other  than  your 
own,  that  people  would  recognize  as  yours, 
even  if  there  was  no  name  on  or  about  it. 
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INTERESTING  TO  THE  STATISTICIAN 


Have  him  make  several  sketches  with  these  calculate  the  intangible  assets  of  your  bank, 

ideas  in  mind ; then  have  him  make  some  of  I know  a man  who  owns  the  controlling  in- 

them  over  again,  and  then  have  him  make  one  terest  of  a large  manufacturing  concern  in 

of  them  over  again  several  more  times.  Per-  both  the  preferred  and  common  stock.  The 

haps  you  will  arrive  at  a satisfactory  result  preferred  stock  represents  the  plant,  the 

in  a month,  more  likely  in  six.  Then  use  machinery,  the  real  estate  and  tangible  as- 

this  trade  mark  on  everything  you  print, on  sets;  the  common  represents  the  patterns, 

pass  books,  check  books,  checks,  statements,  the  good  will  and  the  trade  mark — the 

statements  of  condition,  desk  blotters,  sta-  water,  if  you  please.  Now  it  so  happens 

tionery,  transit  letters,  everything  that  goes  that  millions  have  been  spent  in  advertising 

out  of  the  bank.  Use  it  in  all  advertising,  his  line  of  goods  and  everywhere  his  trade 

spend  money  on  it,  capitalize  it,  make  it  mark  is  known.  I asked  him  once  which 

stand  for  your  bank.  If  you  do  this,  I will  he  would  rather  sell,  the  control  of  the  com- 
promise you  this  big  result.  mon  or  the  preferred.  He  answered,  ”The 

preferred  by  all  means.  I can  sell  the  plant. 
Get  a Trade  Mark.  buy  a new  one  and  go  on  making  stoves 

just  the  same,  but  I cannot  make  my  brand 
The  money  you  spend  in  advertising  will  of  stoves  under  my  trade  mark  unless  I re- 
be  w’orth  tw  ice  as  much  to  you  as  it  is  now  tain  the  ownership  of  that  trade  mark.” 

if  you  use  a trade  mark.  'People  will  see  I w’ould  say,  then,  that  it  is  important  to 

your  trade  mark  so  many  times  that  they  make  your  advertising  dignified.  It  is  im- 

will  think  you  are  spending  twice  as  much  portant  to  make  it  distinctive.  In  the  third 
money  as  you  are.  After  you  have  used  place  it  is  important,  I think,  to  give  it 

this  trade  mark  a number  of  years  it  will  meaning  and  life  and  to  say  something  in 

be  w’orth  money  to  you.  You  can  put  it  your  advertising.  Show’  reasons  for  using  a 

alongside  of  the  item  of  good  will  when  you  bank  and  for  using  your  bank.  Put  some 
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study  and  thought  into  the  copy  you  write. 

There  are  several  forms  of  advertising 
available  to  the  bank  in  a small  medium 
sized  town.  The  one  first  thought  of  is  news- 
papers. I believe  that  a certain  amount  of 
newspaper  advertising  with  the  name  or 
trade  mark  of  the  bank  prominently  dis- 
played, with  frequent  changes  of  copy, 
should  produce  good  results.  I would  ask 
the  papers  for  a good  position,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, have  the  same  position  in  every  issue. 
The  top  column  next  to  the  rending  matter 
and  the  right-hand  pages  are  considered  the 
most  desirable  positions  in  general.  I think 
I w'ould  also  ask  for  a position  next  to  the 
local  news,  which  is  the  part  of  the  paper 
most  read.  If  the  paper  had  a financial 
section,  I would  not  buy  space  in  that  sec- 
tion or  on  that  page,  for  advertising  my 
Savings  Department.  The  ordinary  man, 
the  mechanic,  clerk  or  farmer  does  not 
usually  read  the  financial  page.  The  bank- 
ers in  your  tow*n  probably  do,  but  I can  see 
no  object  in  advertising  to  your  competi- 
tors. I would  use  plenty  of  white  space 
around  my  advertisements*  White  space  at- 
tracts attention. 

A great  many  banks  use  novelties,  calen- 
dars, etc.,  for  advertising  purposes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  over  done. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a value  in  this  form 
of  advertising.  The  value  arises,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  creation  of  good  will  among 
your  own  customers. 

Encourage  Good  Wirt. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  many 
people  open  an  account  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a calendar  or  other  novel- 
ty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a fact,  of 
course,  that  most  of  your  new  accounts 
come  through  the  courtesy  of  your  old 
friends.  In  my  bank  over  a twelve  months’ 
period,  we  found  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  our  new  customers  were  introduced  bv 
old  patrons.  This  shows,  to  my  mind,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  encourage  good  will  and 
interest  of  vour  old  patrons  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  If  some  sort  of  novelty  or  calen- 
dar is  mailed  or  given-  to  every  one  of  your 
customers,  it  will  remind  them  of  the  bank, 
and  you  can,  in  addition,  write  them  a letter 
or  enclose  a card  stating  that  you  would 
appreciate  any  business  they  may  bring  to 
you.  Your  novelties  should  bring  satis- 
factory results.  The  trouble  with  calendars 
is,  to  my  mind,  that  if  you  start  to  give 
them  out,  you  are  almost  compelled  to  con- 
tinue giivng  them  out  year  after  year.  Even 
though  you  may  think  their  usefulness  out- 
grown all  the  small  boys  in  the  town  are 
likely  to  come  each  year  and  ask  for  one  of 
your  expensive  calendars.  I have  observed 
that  people  become  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  calendars  hanging  on  the  wall  of  their 
home,  so  much  so  that  they  are  not  able  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  advertiser.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  study  this  question.  I have 
asked  a good  many  of  my  friends  if  they 


could  tell  me  the  names  of  the  advertisers 
on  calendars  that  hung  on  their  own  walls. 
In  most  cases  I have  found  that  they  are 
unable  to  do  so.  I have  found  a great  many 
bankers  who  believe  that  the  calendar  ad- 
vertising plan  is  scarcely  worth  while  In  the 
long  run  and  who  prefer  to  give  some  other 
kind  of  novelty  each  year  as  they  see  fit. 

Programs  Don’t  Pay. 

Most  every  advertiser  has  agreed  that 
programs  do  not  pay.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cost  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  second  place,  the  advertis- 
ing receives  but  little  attention.  When  peo- 
ple go  to  an  entertainment  or  to  a ball 
game,  or  to  the  theatre,  they  are  not  in  the 


Taaday  Talks  an  Bnafawss  and  BemUni  by  Ou  First 
National  Bank.  If  onttomary.  Ala. 

Ho.  S,  July  28, 1BU 

Do  To*  Rwwribar  Whm  Basks 
Didst  Advortiso? 


You  can  admit  that  and  not  feel  old.  Moat  of  *ia 
remember  the  time  very  well  when  hankers  felt 
about  advertising  somewhat  like  the  strict  profes- 
sional  man  does  today— abhorred  it  from  his  soul, 
oiid  for  more  business  depended  on  being  advertised 
“by  his  loving  frienda." 

Do  you  think  it  was  because  he  didn’t  wish  to 
appear  to  WANT  busineast 

Or  became  of  a mere  desire  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  the  outside  world,  and  “not  be  aa  other  men 
are!” 


Talking  “from  the  inside"  and  from  a personal 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  banker's  mind,  we 
can  say  that  the  indisposition  to  advertise,  more 
than  anything  rise  was,  and  is  today,  as  far  os  it  may 
exist  among  bankers,  dua  to  THE  GENERAL  AT- 
TITUDE OF  THE  PUBLIC  TOWARDS  ADVER- 
TISING ITSELF,  and  not  because  bankers  have  the 
least  desire  to  keep  np  an  air-tight,  cold-storage  at- 
titude. You  know  them  aa  a class  well  enough  to 
know  that  thev  axe  pretty  keen  for  more  business 
and  in  their  personal  contact  with  folks  are  as  un- 
reserved and  cordial  aa  good  business  men  ought 


Since  our  last  week’s  talk  was  printed,  one 
newspaper  nian  has  come  to  ua  and  expressed  his 
unqualified  approval  of  the  movement  among  busi- 
ness men  and  newspapers  for  CLEAN  ADVERTIS- 
ING. Bankers  are  somewhat  ne*  in  the  advertis- 
ing field,  but  there  will  be  no  class  of  Business  men 
who  will  hail  with  more  delight  the  coming  of  the 
dav  when  the  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  A REPU- 
TABLE NEWSPAPER  WILL  BE  AS  RELIABLE 
AS  IF  THEY  WERE  THE  DISINTERESTED 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  A GOOD  FRIEND. 


Banking  is  a business  that  stands  for  absolute 
reliability  or  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  Their  adver- 
tisements, as  we  said  last  week,  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  their  bond.  They  are  not  lagging  behind,  how- 
ever, waiting  Until  everybody  else  conforms  to  the 
standard  of  BELIEVABLE  ADVERTISING.  Some 
banks  mav  advertise  just  “to  be  public-spirited" 
and  “help  the  papers",  mixing  a littk  businaaa 
along  with  their  “reciprocity"  and  “patriotism  ’. 
Wc  do  so  because  our  BUSINESS  IS  DEPEND- 
ENT UPON  THE  PEOPLE— and  largely  upon  the. 

people  who  read  Montgomery  newspapers -peoplo 
who  APPRECIATE  PACTS  and  respond  to 
FRANK  and  HONEST  statement*  about  a business 
that  comes  very  dose  indeed  to  them. 


GOOD  T.INE  OF  TALK 
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mood  to  think  about  serious  matters  such  as 
saving  money.  They  may  read  your  adver- 
tisement, hut  it  has  little  effect  on  them.  In 
the  advertising  for  my  own  bank,  for  in- 
stance, I ran  the  same  copy  in  various  thea- 
tre programs  that  I used  in  the  newspapers 
and  at  the  same  time.  I found  that,  where 
as  we  secured  very  satisfactory  results  from 
the  newspaper  campaign,  we  were  not  able 
to  trace  a single  inquiry  or  account  to  the 
programs.  The  evidence  of  actual  results 
has  been  conclusive  to  me  and  I think  it 
would  be  to  you  as  well.  Of  course,  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  complimentary  pro- 
gram advertising  that  we  all  have  to  do 
which  could  be  as  well  charged  to  charity. 
The  idea  to  keep  this  item  down  as  much 
as  possible. 

Follow-up  Letters. 

To  my  mind  the  most  productive  kind  of 
advertising  for  a bank,  short  of  actual  so- 
licitation, is  follow-up  letters.  A good  list 
of  prospects,  with  personal  courteous  let- 
ters, originally  written  and  personally  signed, 
is  very'  effective.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  a mistake  to  send  out  imitation  type- 
written letters  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
deceive  anybody  into  thinking  th$v  are  re- 
ceiving a personal  invitation  from  the  bank. 


I will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  one 
in  this  audience  who  would  not  know  an 
imitation  letter  at  sight.  It  seems  pre- 
sumptuous to  me  that  we  should  think  that 
any  one  else  would  be  deceived  by  that 
which  we  are  able  to  recognize  ourselves. 
'I  he  usual  argument  for  imitation  tetters  is 
that  they  can  cover  more  ground.  My  con- 
tention is  that  it  is  better  to  cover  less 
ground  more  thoroughly.  To  give  you  an 
example.  The  imitation  people  ordinarily 
figure  upon  about  three  per  cent,  of  re- 
plies. I have  written  a series  of  three  or 
four  follow  up  letters  to  a list  of  prospects 
and  received  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  re- 
plies. Furthermore  I venture  to  say  that 
people  whom  I wrote  to  were  more  favor- 
ably impressed  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  received  an  imitation  letter  with 
a rubber  stamp  signature.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  a bank  can  secure  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  replies  from  their  follow 
up  letters,  and  what  is  still  more  import- 
ant can  secure  actual  business.  The  letters 
must  have  a personal  ring,  and  if  possible, 
should  show  in  theii  text  some  indication 
that  they  are  written  directly  to  the  pros- 
pect. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  too  large  a list 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  postage  and  sta- 
tionery, I would  suggest  this  method  of  re- 


Where  Will  You  Keep 
Your  Valuables  This  Sommer? 

Silverware,  Jewelry,  Documents,  Rare  Brio*- 
Brae — those  Kttlo  things  jrou  cun  NEVER  re- 
plane— h it  eafe  to  leave  them  in  tho  boos* 
when  you  go  away  this  Summer?  Why  not 
toko  obox  in  our  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS? 
Better  than  Oho  host  burglar  insurance  Wa 
have  656  bozaa.  Siaas  from  2 inchos  s 6 
inches  x 24  inchos  to  10  inchos  a 105  inches 
x 24  inches.  Vaults  for  trunks  and  largo 
packages.  You  will  bo  surprised  to  loam 
how  reasonable  the  prices  era. 

CITIZENS  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Seneca  Square,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


What  WIB  He  Do  With  U? 

A wooden  door— a flimsy  sash— a dainty  escritoire 
—family  away  for  tho  season — a policeman  on  the 
next  block.  Wlurt  will  be  do  with  It  ? 

A 12-Ton  Door  of  8olid  Steel  Plate — so  hard  no 
tool  can  make  an  impression— so  securely  locked 
no  human  ingenuity  can  open  nntil  the  docks  re- 
lease it— back  of  this  the  finest  Chrome  and  Bes- 
semer Steel  Safety  Deposit  Vaults  in  Central  New 
York  Btate,  filled  with  boxes  to  hold  your  valu- 
ables—building  open  every  business  day  in  the 
year — watchman  on  guard  day  and  night 
What  will  he  do  with  H? 

Citizens’  Trust  Company. 

SENECA  SQUARE,  UTICA,  N.  Y.  ' 


HOW  ABOUT 
THAT  BOY  OF  YOURS? 

It  won  t be  many  years  before  he  goes  to 
college.  Why  not  prepare  for  that  time  now? 

It  takes  him  years  of  study  to  get  ready  for 
College— why  not  Oke  those  same  years  to 
save  the  fund  to  send  him?  Open  an  IN- 
TEREST ACCOUNT  with  os.  Deposit  a 
regular  sum  each  month.  Interest  on  such 
accounts  with  us  is  computed  monthy. 

Twice  a year  ytt  compound  that  interest— 
and  by  the  time  that  boy  is  ready  for  College, 
you  will  be  ready  to  send  him. 

CITIZENS’  TRUST  COMPANY 
Seneoa  Square,  Utloa,  N.  Y. 


Eight  Years  Ago 

if  you  had  begun  to  save  $10  a month  and 
bad  deposited  that  sum  regularly  with 
the  Citizens'  Trust  Company  you  would 
now  have  to  your  credit 

$1,107.91. 

Why  not  start  an  Interest  Account  with 
us  now  for  the  next  8 years ! $1.00.  will 
do  it  We  allow  you  interest  each  month 
at  the  rate  of  3**  per  cent  a year— and 
twice  a year  we  fcotnpound  that  Interest 

Citizens’  Trust  Company, 

Senses  Square,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  DISPI.  VY 
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during  your  mailing  list.  Send  out  a first 
letter  to  all  of  your  prospects,  enclosing  a 
statement  and  some  other  booklet  and  also 
a return  card  with  a space  for  the  name 
and  address  to  be  filled  in  bv  the  recipient 
of  your  letter.  I^et  this  card  be  a request 
for" additional  literature  or  an  expression  of 
interest  in  the  bank’s  proposition.  Then 
these  cards  will  form  a very  good  mailing 
list  for  future  letters.  You  will  cut  out, 
by  this  process,  a very  large  part  of  the 
names  and  have  secured  a choice  mailing 
list  which  you  can  use  for  successive  letters 
until  you  receive,  either  a definite  yes  or  no 
reply  to  your  invitation  to  open  an  account 
with  you.  I believe  in  following  up  your 
prospects  persistently,  though  tactfully.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  people  to 
whom  we  have  written  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  letters  without  ever  * receiving  a 
reply  have  come  into  the  bank  and  said  that 
they  want  to  open  an  account  with  us.  I 
have  several  accounts  today  that  wre  started 
going  after  three  or  four  years  back  and 
who  have  been  continuously  reminded  of 
the  bank  by  occasional  letters.  This  brings 
me  to  the  subject  of  booklets  and  circulars. 

A Booklet  Once  a Year. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is 
largely  a waste  of  time  to  keep  an  elaborate 
record  of  the  booklets  and  circulars  that 
are  sent  out.  It  is  a good  scheme,  un- 
doubtedly, to  send  out  your  statement  or 
other  booklets  to  a general  list,  occasion- 
ally. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
best  use  for  a booklet  or  statement  is  as  an 
excuse  for  writing  to  your  prospects  again. 
After  you  have  written  them  three  or  four 
times  you  really  have  no  good  reason  for 
addressing  them  again.  If,  however,  you 
write  them  a letter  at  the  time  your  state- 
ments are  issued  and  say  that  you  are  en- 
closing your  statement  for  their  inspection 
you  can  very  naturally  reiterate  your  invi- 
tation to  come  in  and  see  you.  I do  not 
think  that  you  have  to  send  your  state- 
ments out  immediately  after  a call  if  you 
have  a follow  up  system,  a set  of  files  and 
follow  up  cards.  You  can  take  a few  pros- 
pects every  day — write,  sending  them  a let- 
ter and  enclosing  statement  as  suggested. 
This  covers  the  work  of  solicitation  over  the 
entire  year  and  does  not  call  for  extra  help 
at  any  particular  time.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  start  a file  until  you 
have  secured  an  answer  to  one  of  your  let- 
ters to  a prospect  or  until  you  have  writ- 
ten him,  at  least,  three  times. 

You  can  put  into  a booklet  a great  deal 
more  than  von  can  publish  In  a newspaper 
advertisement  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worth 
while  to  publish,  at  least,  one  pamphlet  or 
booklet  every  year.  We  think  that  every 
hank  could  very  well  afford  to  issue  a sort 
of  historical  booklet  containing  a sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  bank,  portraits  of  the 
officers  and  perhaps  tl»e  directors  and  pic- 


tures of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
bank.  Such  a booklet  serves  as  a sort  of 
introduction  to  strangers  and  Is  a nice 
thing  to  give  out  by  way  of  a souvenir.  It 
is  worth  while  also  to  publish  booklets  de- 
scribing services  rendered  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  bank.  A great  many 
people  are  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  pro- 
cedure of  opening  an  account  or  of  using 
a checking  or  savings  account.  A simple 
explanation  of  these  matters  would  be  ap- 
recialed  by  a great  many  of  your  neigh- 
ors,  especially  women  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  business  affairs  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  bank. 

How  Much  to  Spend. 

So  much  for  the  various  mediums  that 
are  usually  at  hand  for  bank  advertising. 
The  question  of  how  much  to  spend  is  al- 
most as  important  as  where  to  spend  it. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  advertising 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
bank  and  the  field  to  be  covered.  You  can 
do  a good  deal  with  a few  hundred  dollars 
in  a small  town,  while  it  takes  a good  many 
thousand  to  properly  advertise  in  a big  city. 
The  appropriation  of  some  of  the  banks  in 
Chicago  amounts  to  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000  a year.  Unless  a banker  sets  his 
mind  on  the  amount  he  will  spend  for  ad- 
vertising, and  on  each  kind  of  advertising, 
he  is  liable  to  go  beyond  what  he  has  ap- 
propriated. If,  however,  he  makes  up  his 
mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just 
what  he  wants  to  spend  and  in  what  way 
he  wants  to  spend  it  he  is  likely  to  get  bet- 
ter results  from  his  advertising.  Further- 
more, he  has  an  excuse  for  turning  down 
the  programs  and  other  unprofitable  medi- 
ums that  are  offered — he  can  say  that  his 
appropriation  is  exhausted. 
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Tracing  Results. 

We  lmve  discussed  several  means  of  ad- 
vertising. What  about  the  results.  Every 
one  has  agreed  who  has  tried  it  that  it  is 
a very  hard  matter  to  trace  results  in  bank 
advertising.  If  the  profit  on  accounts  re- 
ceived by  advertising  was  supposed  to  equal 
the  advertising  appropriation  there  would 
be  very  little  money  spent  in  this  way.  We 
all  try  to  check  up  our  results  but  our  tab- 
ulation is  of  value  chiefly  because  it  gives 
a comparative  idea  of  the  pulling  power  of 
various  mediums. 

The  results  of  bank  advertising  are  be- 
neath the  surface  and  cannot  be  accurately 
measured.  The  bank  that  will  advertise 


consistently  in  a dignified  fashion,  that  will 
keep  its  name  before  the  people  in  a favor- 
able wav  and  that  wrill  advertise  its  desire 
to  handle  new  business  in  a thorough  and 
courteous  wray,  is  bound  to  make  headwrav 
if  it  has  the  right  management.  The  bank's 
advertising  is  a large  factor  in  forming  the 
public’s  judgment  of  what  sort  of  bank  it 
is.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  think 
that  we  have  the  confidence  of  every  one 
in  the  community  and  have  accumulated  all 
the  business  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  There 
is  always  some  oiu  to  convince  and  whom  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  as  a cus- 
tomer. 

The  bank  that  advertises  will  grow'. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 


Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


THE  National  Bank  of  Smithtown 
Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  does 
considerable  direct  advertising  by 
circulars,  blotters,  statements,  etc.,  as  in 
its  position  it  does  not  find  newspaper  ad- 
vertising feasible.  * 


W.  R.  Stackhouse  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Citizens  Trust  Company,  Utica,  N. 
Y.  In  addition  to  the  good  newspaper 
service,  samples  of  which  are  reproduced, 
he  "ends  us  two  copies  of  “The  Bank  Book”, 
an  effective  little  house  organ  in  monthly 
booklet  form,  containing  interesting  talks 
on  the  various  features  of  trust  company 
and  banking  service. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  sends  us  a photograph  of  one  of  its 


urufer  Uncft  Semi  Supervision 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

. 2 -:mm4  MAIN  STS 

4%  PAID  ON  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 


r rov  ro  one*  am  account 


«*Tl«ONG  OUTDOOR  DISPLAY 


That  is  a fearsome  picture  which  the 
Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Spokane 
uses  in  its  double  postal  card  to  scare 
people  into  a realization  of  their  need  for  a 


A THRILLING  LEAFLET 


safe  deposit  box.  It  ought  to  make  the 
reader  sit  up  and  take  notice  even  as  the 
badly  scared  housekeeper  in  the  picture  is 
doing. 


out  door  advertisements,  which  w*e  repro- 
duce herewith.  The  bank  says: 

You  may  Interested  in  the  enclosed 
photo  of  one  of  our  out-door  adver- 
tisements. The  sign  is  painted  in 
colors  and  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  photo  would  indicate. 


Solid  Teutonic  w'orth  and  dependability 
speak  forth  from  every  line  of  that  ad- 
vertisement of  The  German  Savings  Bank, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  signed  by  its  president, 
Gottfried  Krueger.  But  it  is  too  bad  not 
to  have  an  interesting  headline,  because 
that  would  attract  more  attention  and  the 
bank  would  get  just  as  much  general  pub- 
licity with  its  name  printed  near  the  end 
of  the  advertisement. 


It  is  a very  novel  booklet  which  the  State 
National  Bank  and  the  State  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Texarkana  have  issued 
in  conjunction.  The  scheme  is  the  use  of 
pages  gradually  decreasing  in  size  toward 
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the  middle  of  the  booklet,  where  a birds- 
eye  view  of  the  town  is  used,  while  the 
headings  of  each  page  show  simultaneously 
when  the  book  is  opened  at  that  point. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Griffith  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  sends  us  some  of 
the  advertising  matter  of  that  institution. 


NOTABLE  EVENTS  TEAR 


Increase  In  Capital  and  Surplus  from  $1,500,- 
000.00  to  $9,000,000.00,  enabling  the  company  to 
broaden  its  business. 

Increase  in 

Deposits  July  1st  in  Each  Year 

Coansacsd  Business  May  22,  1907 


Elected  to  membership  in  the  NEW  YORK 
CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION,  making 
checks  on  this  company,  in,  payment  for  drafts, 
etc.,  acceptable  by  all  banka  and  trust  companies 
members  of  the*  Clearing  House,  and  checks  certi- 
fied by  ua  acceptable rbr  the  U. . S.  Collector  of 
Customs  in  payment  of  duties  on  imports 


Designated  1 Depository  for  the  General  Funds 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  City  q i New  York. 

Paid  t£  extra  at  a Christmas  Dividend,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dividends  for  the  year, 
which  amounted  to  6%. 


TRUST  COMPANY 

(takers  St  AW.  Brtanj,  New  Yert  City 


OFFICERS 

Prssfdoat.*  SAMUEL  S.  CONOVER 

VlM-ftaaUmt,  • WM.  H.  BARNARD 

Vloo-Prwaldonft.  - - - JOHN  W.  NIX 

Statatory.  - - - ANDREW  H.  MARS 

Asst.  Statutory.  • - STEPHEN  L.  VIELC 

Trust  Off  loot.  ARTHUR  W.  MELLEN 


A BUSY  YEAR 


We  reproduce  the  advertisement  beaded 
“Notable  Events  of  the  Year”  as  it  illus- 
trates how  to  show',  graphically,  the  pro- 
gress of  a growing  institution. 


The  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  upon  taking 
up  its  new  location  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Commercial  National  Rank  Building,  sent 


to  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  building  a 
leaflet  entitled  “Just  a Word  to  You  From 
a Neighbor.”  After  pointing  out  the  con- 
venience of  its  location  the  hank  goes  on 
to  explain  briefly  its  various  functions,  and 
presents  a list  of  names  of  its  officers  and 
directors. 


The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  takes  an- 
other tack  for  a similar  purpose  by  pre- 
senting a beautiful  four-color  picture  of 
mountain  tops  and  this  copy  under  it: 

When  the  Mountains  Beckon. 

Make  your  vacation  carefree  by 
storing  your  household  valuables  In 
our  storage  vaults. 

Silverware,  art-works  and  other 
portable  valuables  protected  from 
tire  and  theft.  Moth-proof  cold 
storage  for  rugs,  furs  and  winter 
garments. 

Our  automobile  delivery  wagon 
will  call  for  and  return  packages 
upon  request. 


Jorn  Ring,  Jr.,  advertising  and  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  writes: 

Attached  la  a circular  which  we 
are  to-day  mailing  out  to  a list  of 
investors.  I send  it  to  you  as  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  form  of  in- 
vestment literature. 

The  circular  is  a reprint  of  “The  Average 
Man’s  Money”  page  in  “Collier’s  Weekly,” 
containing  an  article  on  “First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Investments”  by  Festus  J. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company. 


GOOD  SAVINGS  TALK 

A New  York  Institution  That  Uses  Leaflets 
to  Advantage 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  J.  ROOME  of 
the  Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  23rd 
street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York, 
writes: 

I herewith  enclose  samples  of  the 
leaflets  we  have  been  issuing  lately. 

1 also  enclose  a circular  entitled 
"Hanking  by  Mail,”  giving  a picture 
of  the  new  building,  where  we  ex- 
pect to  be  located  on  or  about  the 
first  of  April  next. 

One  of  the  leaflets  referred  to  is  entitled 
“Methods  of  Saving,”  and  reads  as  follow’s: 
A recent  periodical  tells  of  a man  who 
started  a bank  account,  and  deposited  sixty- 
six  dollars  in  it  in  a year,  by  beginning 
with  a single  cent  and  doubling  every  day 
of  the  week.  P'or  example,  on  Monday  he 
laid  aside  the  one  cent,  on  Tuesday  two 
cents,  on  W ednesday  four  cents,  on  Thurs- 
day eight  cents,  on  Friday  sixteen  cents,  on 
Saturday  thirty-two  cents,  and  on  Sunday 
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The  German  Savings  Bank 

of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  many  thousands  who  have  entrusted,  and  entrust  their  savings  to  this  insti- 
tution. as  well  as  the  board  of  trustees,  the  officers  and  the  employes  of  the  bank  have 
just  reason  for  proud  satisfaction  and  mutual  felicitation  upon  its  prosperous  devel- 
opment and  constant  progress  since  the  opening  of  its  doors  for  business. 

The  ram  total  of  deposits  entrusted  to  the  bank  now  exceeds  BIX  MILLION 
DOLLARS  (SS.OOO.OOO). 

Its  assets  exceed  SIX  MILLION  AND  THRU  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  (*6,800.000). 

Hence  s surplus  of  THRSS  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS (*880,000)  over  liabilities. 

Of  the  assets  nearly  FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS  (*4,000.000)  represent 
Investment  In  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  conservatively  valued  at  more  than 
TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  (*10,000,000). 

Over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS  (*1,800,000)  repre- 
sent Investment  In  Interest-bearing  municipal  and  county  bonds  of  unquestionable 
security. 

The  bank  possesses  Its  own  home,  having  a market  value  of  over  TWO 

HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


The  interest  payments  on  the  mortgages  in  possession  of  the  bank  ire  made  with  such  regularity  snd 
promptness  that  foreclosures  have  been  unnecessary,  snd  thus  , the  bank  is  entirely  unburdened  with  any  real  estate 
acquired  under  foreclosure— a fact  proving  the  care  and  circumspection  exercised  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
officers  of  the  bank  in  granting  of  loans,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  savings  of  its  depositors. 

With  the  same  care  and  circumspection  as  in  the  past,  the  business  of  the  bank  will  be  conducted  in  the  future 
in  constant  endeavor  to  justify  snd  retsin  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  institution  by  the  inhabitsnts  of  our  city. 

GOTTFRIED  KRUEGER  Present 


A SOLID  AD.  OF  A SOLID  BANK 


sixty-four  cents.  Adding:  this  altogether,  he 
deposited  one  dollar  and  twenty-seven 
cents  on  Monday  morning  and  started  again 
with  one  cent  on  Monday  night.  Another 
man  hearing  of  it.  worked  the  same  plan, 
only  backward.  Monday  was  his  pay  day, 
and  like  most  others,  the  farther  he  got 
from  pay  day  the  less  less  money  he  had. 
So  he  began  on  Monday  with  sixty-four 
cents,  and  then  put  by  thirty-two  oh  Tues- 
day, sixteen  on  Wednesday,  eight  on  Thurs- 
day, four  on  Friday,  two  on  Saturday  and 
one  on  Sunday,  with  exactly  the  same  result 
—one  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents  to  put 
in  bank  on  Monday  morning. 

Anoher  case  was  that  of  a printer  w'ho 
dearly  loved  bargains.  He  was  always  talk- 
ing, at  the  office,  of  three-dollar  shoes  he 
had  bought  for  two-sixty,  or  the  cheap 
neckties  he  had  found,  or  of  how  he  walked 
to  save  car  fare.  But  a really  saving  man, 
in  the  same  office,  w’ho  had  a bank  account 
of  his  own,  criticized  him  one  day — 

"You  never  actually  save  any  money,”  he 
said.  "You  only  talk  about  it.  Why  don't 
you  salt  away  in  bank  all  the  money  you 
gain  on  your  bargains?  Then  you'd  be  sav- 
ing, not  talking.” 

The  bargain  hunter  accepted  the  idea. 
After  that,  whenever  he  saved  forty  cents 


on  a pair  of  shoes,  it  went  into  his  “savings 
pocket.”  When  he  walked  to  the  office  in- 
stead of  taking  the  car,  the  nickel  went  into 
that  pocket  too.  In  a few  months  he  had  a 
savings-bank  deposit,  and  it  is  now  as  much 
a pride  to  him  as  his  bargains. 

Either  of  these  ways  will  help  to  save 
toward  a vacation,  a trip  to  Europe,  or  even 
a house  and  lot.  They  are  novel — but  they 
are  worth  trying  by  anyone  who  has  never 
saved  in  the  past;  and  they  are  picturesque 
hints  to  the  rising  generation. 

y 
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BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  by  writing 
to  the  editor  of  this  department.  Watch 
each  month  for  new  names  and  add  them 
to  your  list. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 
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Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier,  State  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W*  Kommers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier,  The  National 
Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch,  Sm  it  Mown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  Cashier,  Citizens 
Bank,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Chilton,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager, 
First  National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  Asst.  Cashier,  Union  Bank 
& Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


DIRECT  TO  THE  BANKS  AND  TO  US, 
TOO. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  in 
the  July  issue,  will  you  kindly  put  us  on 
your  list  for  the  exchange  of  advertising 
matter,  and  advise  us  whether  or  not  the 
exchanges  are  to  lie  sent  direct  to  other 
banks  or  through  vour  office. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  J.  Schaller,  Cashier, 
Citizens  Bank  of  Storm  Lake,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 


GLAD  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT. 

Shall  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
your  offer  to  have  my  name  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  who  wish  to  exchange  banking 
publicity  matter.  Have  placed  vour  name, 
together  with  the  names  published  in  the 
magazine,  on  our  mailing  list.  I did  not 
see  your  original  offer  in  regard  to  pub- 
lishing these  names  and  if  there  is  anything 
further  necessary  to  be  done  please  let  me 
know. 

J.  G.  Hoagland, 

Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Monroe  and  Clark  streets, 
Chicago. 


GREATLY  PLEASED. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  your  Bank 
Advertising  Exchange  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  place  our  name  on  your  list. 

We  have  already  written  the  list  of  banks 
and  financial  houses  published  in  this  issue, 
asking  them  to  exchange  advertising  mat- 
ter with  us. 

We  have  also  placed  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  for  our  “Investors  Magazine” 
which  we  issue  twice  a month  in  the  inter- 
est of  sound  investments. 

II.  B.  Matthews, 

S.  W.  Straus  & Co.,  Inc.,  Straus  Building, 

Chicago.  e 


HARDLY  WHAT  HE  EXPECTED 


DAVID  R.  FORGAN,  the  Chicago 
banker,  has  a dry  Scotch  humor. 
Speaking  of  the  danger  of  being  puffed  up 
by  sudden  honor,  Mr.  Forgan  told  this 
story  of  Simpson,  the  great  Scotch  physi- 
cian. “Dr.  Simpson  had  been  absent  from 
bis  class  for  some  time  and  on  his  return 
he  announced  that  a great  professional 
honor  had  been  conferred  upon  him,”  said 
Mr.  Forgan.  “ ‘I  am  very  happy  to  inform 
you,  young  gentlemen,  that  a very  great 
honor  has  come  to  me  since  last  we  met 


here,’  Professor  Simpson  said,  his  face 
beaming  with  honest  pride.  ‘I  have  just  re- 
ceived notification  that  I have  been  appoint- 
ed physician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria/  The  great  discoverer  of 
chloroform  looked  over  his  glasses  as  if  he 
expected  his  class  to  be  quite  taken  away 
by  the  great  news. 

“Instead  he  was  shocked  to  hear  those 
Scotch  hoys  burst  into  the  national  anthem 
‘God  Save  the  Queen !’  ” — Kansas  City  Star. 
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MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BANK  INTERIORS 

By  J.  H.  Griffith 


IT  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
a magnificent  bank  or  trust  company 
interior,  costing  perhaps  many  thou- 
sand dollars,  so  arranged  as  to  be  illy 
adapted  for  the  actual  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. Tlie  most  common  mistake  is  the 
setting  aside  of  a large  space  for  the  desks 
of  the  executive  officers.  If  this  space  is  in 
the  front  of  the  bank  and  contains  several 
costly  desks  which  are  seldom  occupied,  it 
gives  the  banking  room  a deserted  cathe- 
dVai-likc  appearance,  which  may  be  impos- 
ing, or  even  awe  inspiring,  but  visitors  are 
not  impressed  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  by  any  such  display. 

A little  crowding  of  the  desks  of  the  exec- 
utive officers  does  not  create  a bad  impres- 
sion, ^specially  if  there  are  good  comforta- 
ble chairs  for  visitors.  It  looks  very  much 
better  to  have  the  desks  of  the  officers 
separated  from  the  public  by  only  a neat 
rail,  instead  of  heavy  partitions  and  cum- 
bersome glass  doors. 

Tellers'  Windows. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tellers’  windows 
is  another  important  matter.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  the  paying  and  receiving 
teller’s  windows  are  so  close  together  as  to 
mix  up  the  lines  during  the  rush  hour.  This 
could  be  avoided  by  having  the  receiving 
teller’s  cage  most  accessible  to  the  public, 
since  it  is  the  one  oftenest  used,  and  both 
the  paying  and  receiving  tellers’  cages  so 
arranged  that  a customer  need  not  pass  the 
paying  teller's  line  to  get  to  the  receiving 
teller’s  window. 

Bookkeepers’  Windows. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  location 
of  bookkeepers  so  they  are  readily  accessi- 
ble to  customers.  It  takes  no  more  time 
to  tell  a customer  his  balance  at  an  open 
window  than  it  does  to  send  it  from  an 
obscure  balcony  or  a basement  by  telephone 
or  other  instruments  for  tl»e  purpose,  and 
the  open  window  way  is  very  much  more 
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satisfactory.  It  will  pay  to  make  more  di- 
visions of  the  alphabet  if  necessary  and 
give  bookkeepers  time  enough  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  depositor  with  a difference 
in  his  account,  or  a grievance  of  any  sort. 

The  arrangement  for  the  opening  of  new 
accounts  is  very  important.  I have  known 
good  prospective  depositors  to  be  driven 
away  from  a bank  by  the  crude  arrange- 
ments for  the  opening  of  accounts  and  the 
awkwardness  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Public  Conveniences. 

A handsome  desk,  plentifully  supplied 
with  pass  books  and  all  paraphernalia  of  a 
new  account — a comfortable  chair,  writing 
materials  and  either  a slide  from  the  desk 
or  a separate  table — all  are  very  important. 
The  officer  attending  to  this  work  should 
not  be  constantly  interrupted  by  clerks  for 
signatures  or  other  details  of  the  clerical 
work  of  the  hank,  but  should  have  ample 
time  to  devote  to  the  prospective  customer, 
especially  if  it  be  a woman  or  a novice  in 
the  banking  business.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  banks  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  department  for  the  opening  of 
new  accounts. 

It  is  of  especial  importance  that  space 
be  set  aside  for  ladies — where  they  may  be 
sure  of  privacy — and  be  allowed  to  take  all 
the  time  they  want  to  make  out  deposit 
tickets,  examine  their  papers  and  count 
their  money.  This  department  should  be 
provided  with  toilet  requisites,  and  when 
practicable  there  should  be  a ladies’  maid 
in  attendance.  The  modern  bank  building 
does  not  seem  complete  without  a ladies’ 
retiring  room,  which  should  be  furnished 
with  dainty  feminine  things. 

These  matters — which  are  too  often 
looked  upon  as  unimportant — have  more  to 
do  with  the  success  of  a bank  than  the 
$10,000  desk  which  it  is  said  one  of  our 
famous  financiers  ordered  for  himself,  but 
which  was  left  unopened  for  months  at  a 
time  while  he  was  traveling  in  Europe. 
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Too  Long 
to 

Decide 
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| EQUIPMENT 


IT  has  often  taken  a board  of  direc- 
tors longer  to  decide  on  plans  for  a 
building  and  who  should  build  it, 
than  it  has  to  erect  and  complete  the 
building.  “Successful  bank  building,” 
meaning  dispatch,  economy,  satisfactory 
design,  arrangement,  equipment  and 
furnishing,  requires  a broad  experience 
with  bank  building.  We  have  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  banks  have  found  our  experi- 
ence and  our  single  contract  method 
large  saver*  of  time,  money  and  worry. 


We  Build  from 
Coast  to  Coast 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

7 East  44th  St.  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


UClNAlffMANUFAi 


An  Ideal  Flooring  for  Banks 

The  most  satisfactory  flooring  for  hank*. 

It  Is  odorless,  noiseless,  sanitary  and  noa-sllppery. 

It  is  more  durable  than  marble,  mosaic,  and  more  attractive.  Can 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  interior  decorations.  Bunks  all  over  the 
country  are  using  this  flooring. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  Including  opinions  of  these  bankers. 


NEW  YORK  NY 9193 CHAMBERS  ST 
INDIANAPOLIS. IN D l?0  SO  MERIDIAN  St 


BOSTON. MASS  W SUMMER  ST 
PORTLAND  ORE  40 FIRST  51 


CHICAGO. Ill  130  W.  Lake  8t  .SANFRANUSCD.CAUtt^niWST. 
51 10UIS.M0  ?l8*?<?0  CHESTNUT  ST  nnS8URWfA933  935LI8UnY/WE 
PHILADELPHIA  f*  l» K> NORTH filH ST.  SPOKANE. WASH  I63SUNCOLNSI 
LONDON.  ENGLAND.  IHJ  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW 
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Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  and  Surplus  - - $12,500,000 
Deposits  (over)  - - - 80,000,000 


OFFICERS 

T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
GORDON  ABBOTT,  Chairman  of  Board 

FRANCIS  R.  HART,  Vice-Chairman  of  Board 
PHILIP  STOCKTON,  President 

WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  Vice-President 

JULIUS  R.  WAKEFIELD,  Vice-President 
E.  ELMER  FOYE,  Vice-President 

CHESTER  B.  HUMPHREY,  Vice-President 
FREDERIC  G.  POUSLAND,  Treasurer 
GEORGE  W.  GRANT,  Cashier 

S.  PARKMAN  SHAW,  JR.,  Secretary 

JOSEPH  G.  STEARNS,  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  M.  HOLMES,  Trust  Officer 

F.  M.  LAMSON,  Manager  Temple  Place  Branch 


Charles  F.  Adams.  2d 

F.  Lothrop  Ames 

Oliver  Ames 

C.  W.  Amory 

William  Amory 

Charles  F.  Ayer 

John  S.  Bartlett 

Samuel  Carr 

B.  P.  Cheney 

lion.  T.  Jefferson  Ooolldge 

Charles  E.  Cottlng 

Alvah  Crocker 

Philip  Y.  DeNormandle 

Philip  Dexter 

Hon.  Eben  S.  Draper 

George  A.  Draper 

Frederic  C.  Dumalne 


DIRECTORS 

William  Endicott,  Jr. 
Wllmot  R.  Evans 
Frederick  P.  Fish 
Reginald  Foster 
George  P.  Gardner 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene 
Robert  F.  Herrick 
Henry  S.  Howe 
Walter  Hunnewell 
Henry  C.  Jackson 
George  E.  Keith 
Gardiner  M.  I-ane 
Thomas  L.  Livermore 
Arthur  Lyman 
Charles  S.  Mellen 
Laurence  Minot 
Maxwell  Norman 


Hon.  Richard  Olney 
Robert  T.  Paine,  2d 
Henry  Parkman 
Andrew  W.  Preston 
Richard  S.  Russell 
Philip  L.  Saltonstall 
Herbert  M.  Sears 
Quincy  A.  Shaw 
Howard  Stockton 
Charles  A.  Stone 
Galen  L.  Stone 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer 
Lucius  Tuttle 
H.  O.  Underwood 
Eliot  Wadsworth 
Stephen  M.  Weld 
Sidney  W.  Winslow 
Charles  W Whittier 


OUR  GREATEST  ASSET 

This  institution,  with  its  25,000  depositors  — most  of  them 
individuals  and  small  business  houses  — holds  a position  in  the 
public  confidence  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  for  confidence 
of  this  sort  is  as  surely  an  indication  of  strength  as  any  array  of 
figures  can  ever  be.  Moreover,  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and 
directors  is  a guarantee  that  the  welfare  of  our  stockholders,  our 
depositors  and  the  public  will  be  zealously  guarded. 
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A WEAKNESS  IN  CANADA’S  BANKING  SYSTEM? 


THE  New  York  representative  of  the 
“Boston  News  Bureau”  has  said 
very  plainly  that  the  banking  system 
of  Canada  contains  a fundamental  weak- 
ness tlmt  is  likely  to  come  to  light  during 
the  early  Fall  months.  His  statement  is 
as  follows: 

Canada’s  system  of  banking  seems  likely 
to  be  subjected  this  autumn  to  a severe 
test  of  its  ability  to  meet  the  currency  re- 
quirements of  the  country.  Already  there 
is  serious  talk  of  issue  of  excess  circulation 
under  the  law  of  1908;  and  importations  of 
gold  have  been  made  from  New  York  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000  within  a few  days.  Im- 
portation of  gold  is  not,  of  course,  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness,  but  rather  a wise 
precaution  for  meeting  demands. 

Hardly  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
issue  of  emergency  notes,  because  the  pre- 
vious banking  law  of  Canada  gave  consid- 
erable margin,  for  elasticity  and  emergency 
circulation  authorized  in  1908  was  largely  a 
consequence  of  the  crisis  of  1907.  The 
movement  of  the  ciops  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
developed  such  a stringency  in  supply  of 
currency  that  an  issue  of  notes  was  mhde 
without  legal  authority,  but  with  sanction 
of  the  government  and  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Future  issues  of 
this  character  were  authorized  by  the  act 
of  July  20,  1908.  up  to  the  amount  of  15  per 
cent,  of  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  funds, 
in  excess  of  the  existing  limit  of  issue  up 
to  par  of  capital. 

Rather  extravagant  eulogies  of  the  Cana- 
dian system  were  heard  in  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  from  those  who  advocated 
a general  power  to  issue  credit  notes  on 
the  part  of  the  national  banks.  These  ap- 
parently call  for  some  qualification  in  view 
of  the  events  of  the  pa3t  few  days.  An  in- 


teresting argument  recently  made  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  chief  merit  of 
the  Canadien  system  of  branch  banking  is 
prevention  of  cash  suspension  by  banks, 
but  that  the  comparison  is  less  favorable  as 
to  bank  failures  and  losses,  and  that  the 
system  has  not  contributed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  nation  to  the  same  extent  as  has 
the  national  banking  system  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  upon  the  latter  point  that  the  Cana- 
dian system  is  perhaps  most  open  to  criti- 
cism—that  the  Increase  in  banking  capital 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country.  To  this  fact  rather  than  to  the 
lack  of  efficiency  among  the  existing  hanks 
is  apparently  due  the  inadequacy  of  facili- 
ties for  circulation  which  confront  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  northwestern  provinces.  Those  provinces 
are  practically  without  banks  of  their  own, 
and  they  have  not  been  adequately  served 
by  the  extension  of  the  branches  of  the  old 
and  conservative  banks  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, because  the  latter  institutions  have 
not  made  sufficient  Increases  of  capital. 

Canada  differs  from  the  United  States  In 
not  being  a financial  centre.  From  its 
geographical  and  economic  position  it  must 
necessarily  lean  to  a large  extent  upon  the 
finances  of  the  United  States.  Hence  in 
times  of  panic  its  Isolation  preserves  It 
from  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of 
the  American  system.  The  extent  of  coun- 
try and  the  volume  of  business  with  which 
it  has  to  deal  are  not  such  as  to  apply 
such  severe  tests  as  in  this  country.  It 
scarcely  affords  striking  proof  of  its  adapta- 
bility tD  rapid  agricultural  and  industrial 
expansion  that  there  should  already  be  talk 
of  employing  the  ultimate  resources  of  note 
Issue  enacted  only  to  meet  conditions  of 
the  most  severe  stress. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  HILLS 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a true  pros- 
pector seldom  or  never  becomes  dis- 
couraged in  his  search  for  valuable  min- 
erals. His  optimism  is  of  the  kind  that 
never  flags,  but  holds  steadfast  and  true  to 
his  dying  day. 

When  once  a man  has  fairly  started  upon 
the  quest  for  mineral  wealth  the  fascination 
of  the  pursuit  is  such  that  his  love  for  it 
holds  throughout  life.  He  is  the  hunter 
who  never  tires  of  engaging  in  the  chase, 
and  who.  when  the  strength  of  early  man- 
hood is  gone,  loves  to  glory  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  is  ever  ready  to  give 
of  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

Even  though  the  prospector  may  have 
struck  it  rich  in  his  younger  days,  the 
fascination  of  the  pursuit  is  still  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  though  he  may  have  determined 
to  settle  down  to  the  prosaic  business  of 
mining,  the  lure  of  the  summer,  the  call  of 
the  hills,  is  as  a powerful  magnet  leading 
him  to  try  his  luck  once  more. 


The  possibilities  are,  too,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  one  find,  the  sale  of  a property, 
will  go  into  the  development  of  another 
property,  and  with  money  gone  he  will 
strike  into  the  hills  again  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  a property  that,  will  re- 
spond more  quickly  to  his  efforts. 

Just  such  an  example  came  to  notice  from 
the  Northwest  recently.  Making  several 
stakes  and  losing  tliem  in  the  development 
of  other  properties,  this  man’s  experience 
of  forty  years  has  not  affected  his  optimism, 
his  faith  in  the  future,  nor  has  it  caused 
his  enthusiasm  to  wane.  To-day  he  is  de- 
veloping a silver  property  that  is  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  that  section,  and 
has  as  well  a gold  placer  that  is  awaiting 
its  turn  at  development. 

The  optimism  of  the  prospector  carries 
him  over  the  hard  places,  and  leads  him  on 
to  the  bonanza  that  is  the  goal  of  each.  The 
call  of  tlje  hills  is  never  ending. — Mexican 
Financier. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES 


Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Capital  9800*000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  001,000 

This  bank  Is  the  largest  depository  for 
banks  between  Baltimore  and  Now  Orl- 
eans. It  Is  Virginia's  most  snoosssfol 
National  Bank.  It  has  the  best  facilities 
for  handling  Items  on  the  Virginias  and 
Carolines.  Collections  carefully  routed. 


Directorate  of  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  Increased. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  August  16, 
Janies  G.  Cannon,  president  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Vincent 
S.  Mulford,  head  of  the  Jewellers’  Circular 
Publishing  Company,  were  elected  directors. 


Connecticut  Trust  A Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany Enlarged. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Connecticut 
Trust  & Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  been  increased  from  $300,- 
000  to  $750,000.  The  trustees  have  been 
authorized  to  issue  4,500  additional  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  the  right  to 
subscribe  therefor  at  par  to  be  offered  to 
the  stockholders  in  the  proportion  of  one 
and  one-half  shares  of  new  stock  to  one 
share  of  stock  held  by  them  respectively. 


New  Banks  in  the  Southwest. 

During  the  third  week  of  August  three 
banking  houses  were  chartered  in  Louis- 
iana, four  in  Texas  and  two  in  Oklahoma. 
The  nine  banks  arc  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La. — Gretna  Exchange  and 
Savings  Bank,  Second  and  Lavoisier  streets. 
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Capital,  $30,000.  Directors:  Dr.  C.  F. 
Geilke,  president,  Gretna,  La.;  E.  P.  Brady, 
first  vice-president,  Waggaman,  La.;  C.  M. 
Babcock,  second  vice-president,  McDonogh- 
ville.  La.;  C.  N.  Chavigny  and  Dr.  F. 
Gaudin,  New  Orleans,  La.;  John  Pfeffer 
and  David  Schwartz,  Gretna,  La.;  Vic.  A. 
Petre,  Westwcgo,  La.,  and  Sol.  Wexler, 
New  Orleans,  La.  C.  A.  Tricke  is  cashier. 

Paradis,  La. — Bank  of  Paradis.  Capital, 
$10,000.  Directors:  Julius  F.  Funk,  presi- 
dent; A.  C.  Dellass,  vice-president,  and  A. 
P.  Hopkins,  cashier;  L.  M.  Pool,  J.  S. 
Slnsher  and  H.  C.  Favrot.  Business  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  about  September  15. 

Scott,  La. — Bank  of  Scott.  Capital,  $17,- 
000.  Directors:  Dr.  L.  A.  Prejean,  presi- 
dent; William  Butcher,  cashier*  .T.  M. 
Keith,  vice-president;  Rev.  J.  M.  Detch- 
mendy,  Alonzo  Lacy,  Joseph  Sonnier  and 
Luc.  LeBlanc. 

Bovce,  Tex. — Boyce  State  Bank.  Capi- 
tal, $10,000.  Incorporators:  J.  Baldridge, 
C.  C.  Wilson  and  Fred  A.  Newton. 

Cberino,  Tex. — State  Bank  of  Cherino. 
Capital,  $10,000.  Officers:  E.  A.  Blount, 
president;  W.  H.  Gray,  vice-president; 
Eugene  H.  Blount,  cashier  (temporary) ; 
directors,  E.  A.  Blount,  W.  H.  Gray,  H.  V. 
Fall,  H.  B.  Fall  and  Dr.  Ellis  Most. 

Grapeland,  Tex. — State  Bank  of  Grape- 
land.  James  McLean,  president;  ex-Gover- 
nor  T.  M.  Campbell,  vice-president;  M.  R. 
Brock,  cashier. 

Mission,  Tex. — First  National.  J.  C. 
Hadison,  Albert  Sammons,  C.  P.  Wright, 
S.  J.  Smallwood,  Ed  Nicholson  and  Charles 
Volz. 

Checotah,  Okla. — Commercial  National. 
Capital,  $50,000.  J.  V.  Holt  is  president; 
W.  T.  Miller,  vice-president;  A.  O.  John- 
son, cashier,  and  H.  L.  Wood,  assistant 
cashier.  It  is  a conversion  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank. 

Tribbey,  Okla. — A new  bank  is  reported 
formed  by  E.  M.  Abernathy,  Charles  Green- 
more,  O.  B.  A rent  and  O.  L.  Beckner. 


RUDOLPH  GUENTHER 

Financial  Advertising 

115  Broadway  'Phone  490  Cortland! 

Efficient  Publicity  Service  for  finan- 
cial firms  of  highest  character.  We 
would  be  pi  eased  to  consult  with  you. 
Advertisers  Pocket  Guide  on  request . 
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The  Union  Trust  CompanyofPittsburoh 

TS  the  strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
A States.  Its  surplus  exceeds  its  capital  18  times. 
These  wonderful  results  are  due  to  the  able  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  and  directors,  and  the  widespread 
confidence  it  has  gained  throughout  the  entire  country. 

OFFICERS 

HBNRY  C.  McBLDOWNBY,  President.  SCOTT  HAYES,  Treasurer 
ANDREW  W.  MBLLON,  Vic e President.  JOHN  A.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

JAMBS  M.SCHOONM AKER.  Vic*  Pm.  WILLIAM  I.  BERRYMAN,  Trust  Officer 


Edmund  C.  Converse 
John  B.  Finley 
Henry  C.  Fownes 
William  N.  Frew 
Henry  C.  Frick 
Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Jr. 
Philander  C.  Knox 


DIRECTORS 

James  H Lockhart 
J.  Marshall  Lockhart 
Thomas  Lynch 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Richard  B.  Mellon 
Thomas  Morrison 


H.  C.  McEldowney 
David  E.  Park 
Henry  Phipps 
Henry  R.  Rea 
Willium  B.  Schiller 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
George  E.  Shaw 


5 M^r  s Twenty  Nine  Million  Dollars 


Jffranblut  National  Hank 


Capital  s'  "’"  -!.,  j.  r.  McAllister 

Vice*  President 

$1 ,000,000  , | 

E.  P.  PASSMORE 

- , a ^ Assistant  Cashier 

Surplus  and  «.  shr.gley. 

Undivided  Profits 

$2,822,111  ^HBSpnpif  WILL'MA“.r°nT 

Invites  the  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations,  Mercantile 
Firms  and  Individuals 

Travelers**  Letters  of  Credit  and  Cmiiniereiul  Credits  Issued 
Foreign  Exelianj?e  in  all  its  Branelie* 


President 

j.  r.  McAllister 

Vice-President 
J.  A.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Cashier. 

E.  P.  PASSMORE 
Assistant  Cashier 
L.  H.  SHRIGLEY. 
Assistant  Cashier 
J.  WILLIAM  HARDT 

Foreign  Ex.  Dept. 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
Manager 


J.  HAMPTON  BARNES 
8AM U EL  T.  BODINE 
JAMES  C.  BROOKS 
THOMAS  DE  WITT  CUYLER 
GEORGE  H.  FRAZIER 
WILLIAM  F.  HARRITY 
EDWARD  B.  8MITH 


DIRECTORS 

HENRY  TATNALL 
CHARLTON  YARNALL 
PERCY  C.  MADEIRA 
ELLIS  P.  PASSMORE 
J.  A.  HARRI8,  Jr. 

J.  RUTHERFORD  MCALLISTER 


FREDERICK  L.  BAILY 
EFFINGHAM  B.  MORRIS 
EDWARD  T.  8TOTE8BURY 
HENRY  C.  FRICK 
JOHN  B.  THAYER 
MORRIS  L.  CLOTHIER 
C.  8.  W.  PACKARD 
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Mellon  National  Bank 

PITTSBURGH 

Direct,  personal  service  is  given  each  customer  of 
this  bank.  The  service  is  so  flexible  that  it 
can  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  smallest  coun- 
try bank  or  the  greatest  metropolitan  financial 
institution. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT 

Capital  and  Surplus  $7,300,000 


Organized  as  a patriotic  duty 

Continued  in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  stockholders 
and  the  community 

Conducted  in  accord  with  high  standards  of  stewardship 

THE 

First  National  Bank 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


J.  TATNALL  LEA, 


WM.  A.  LAW. 

1st  Vice-President. 

KENTON  WARNE, 
2d  Vice-President. 


THOMAS  W.  ANDREW. 
Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  JAMES, 
Asst.  Cashier 
FREAS  B SNYDER. 
Asst.  Cashier 
HARRY  J.  HAAS. 
Asst.  Cashier 


Capital  & Surplus,  $3,000,000 
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Good  Banking  Service 

We  aim  to  give  the  correspondents  and  customers  of  this  bank 
the  very  best  banking  service  that  their  respective  interests  may 
require. 

Do  you  need  good  banking  service  in  your  business,  and  are 
your  Buffalo  banking  facilities  satisfactory? 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  correspond  with  U9  on  the  subject. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT  | 


BANK  OF  BUFFALO 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,000,006  Total  Resources  Over  $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT  C.  MoDOUCAL,  President  JOHN  L.  OANIEL8,  Cashier 

LAURENCE  D.  RUM8EY , Vlce-Pren't  RALPH  CROY , Asst.  Cashier 


SOUND  BANKING 


Seattle  Bank  Manager  Resigns, 

.Tames  P.  Gleason,  of  the  American  Sav- 
ings Bank  & Trust  Company  of  Seattle,  has 
resigned  as  manager,  but  will  continue  as 
third  vice-president.  C.  K.  Betts,  cashier, 
is  in  charge  of  the  bank  during  President 
James  A.  Murray’s  absence. 


Capital  of  Montana  Bank  Increased. 

It  is  reported  that  the  stockholders  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Bank  of  Billings, 
Mont.,  have  voted  to  increase  the  capital  of 
their  institution  from  $.50,000  to  $100,000 
and  to  create  a surplus  of  $50,000.  M.  D. 
Thatcher,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  has  become  a stock- 
holder in  the  Yellowstone  National,  having, 
it  is  reported,  purchased  the  stock  former- 
ly held  by  the  Peter  Larsen  Estate.  No 
change  has  occurred  in  the  officers  or  di- 
rectors of  the  Yellowstone  National,  of 
which  A.  L.  Babcock  is  president. 


H.  N.  Tinker  Locates  in  Seattle. 

H.  N.  Tinker,  formerly  president  of  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company*  of  Houston,  Tex., 
has  located  in  Seattle,  * and,  following  the 
purchase  of  a block  of  stock  in  the  Citizens’ 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  bank.  The  Citizens’ 
National  was  formed  early  in  1910  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  business  of  H.  O.  Sliuey  & 
Co.  H.  O.  Shuey  is  its  president,  Franklin 
Shiiev  is  cashier  and  E.  W.  Campbell  is  as- 
sistant cashier. 


Night  and  Day  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  In- 
creases Capital. 

W.  II.  Joyce  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Night  and  Day  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  directors  also  voted  to  in- 
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crease  the  capital  stock  of  the  institution 
from  .Si 4 0,000  to  $200,000,  which  stock  was 
immediately  sulxseribed  for.  The  bank  has 
just  removed  its  safe  deposit  quarters  to 
the  building  vacated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Trust  & Savings  Bank. 


Railroad  Wizard  a Director  Fort  Dear- 
born National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Edwin  Hawley,  of  the  Minneapolis  & St. 
Louis  R.  R.,  the  Missouri  Kansas  & Texas 
Railway,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  elected  a di- 
rector of  the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 
of  Chicago. 


Banks  United  as  the  Security  Bank  of 
New  York. 

Shareholders  of  the  Twelfth  Ward,  Nine- 
teenth Ward  and  Fourteenth  Street  Banks, 
held  special  meetings  August  21  and  ap- 
proved the  merger  of  their  institutions  into 
a new  bank,  to  be  known  as  the  Security 
Bank. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  final  consolida- 
tion, stockholders  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Bank  reduced  their  capital  stock  from 
81,000,000  to  $750,000,  transferring  the  re- 
duction to  the  surplus  account.  Following 
this  action,  thev  increased  the  stock  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  new  stock  has 
all  been  underwritten,  but  stockholders  will 


Do  You  Want  a Cashier? 

A bank  man  with  over  eight  years*  ex- 
perience in  a city  bank  wishes  connection 
with  a bank  as  cashier,  preferably  In  the 
East.  At  present  employed.  Can  furnish 
h.  st  of  reference  s.  Will  invest  in  stock  if 
desire  d.  < ’orn  spend enoe  may  be'  to  our 

mut  ml  ael  vantage.  Address  M.,  care  of 
Rankers  Magazine. 
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OF  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  BANK  ACCOUNTING 

BAKER-V A WTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 


be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase 
it. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Bank  was  increased  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  members.  It  is  understood  that 
Bradley  Martin,  Jr.,  now  president  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  Bank,  will  l>e  one  of  the 
two  new  directors. 

The  Security  Bank  will  have  a capital  r.f 
$1 ,000,000,  surplus  of  $500,000  and  deposits 
of  about  $1 .5.000,000.  It.  Boss  Appleton, 
now  president  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Bank,  will  be  head  of  the  new  institution, 
which  will  have  branches  in  those  districts 
now  covered  by  the  Fourteenth  Street, 
Twelfth  Ward  and  Nineteenth  Ward  Banks. 


New  Bank  in  Chicago. 

A permit  to  organize  l he  All  Night  and 
Day  Bank  of  Chicago  was  issued  by  State 
Auditor  McCullough  on  August  10.  The 
institution  is  to  have  a capital  of  $£00,000. 
Sidney  M.  Johnson,  John  A.  Armbruster 
and  John  O.  Monroe  are  interested  in  the 
venture. 


Federal  National  Bank  of  Denver. 

The  Federal  National  Bank  of  Denver 
has  been  granted  a charter  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.  The  new  institu- 
tion, located  at  Seventeenth  and  California 
streets,  was  formerly  the  Federal  State  and 
Savings  Bank.  Its  new  charter  makes  it 
tbp  eighth  national  bank  in*  Denver. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  approved  and 
ratified  on  July  1 an  increase  of  the  bank’s 
capital  stock  to  $200,000,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  its  stockholders.  The  new  char- 
ter was  sought  to  broaden  the  field  of  the 
bank’s  operations  and  enable  it  to  accept 
business  which  did  not  come  within  its 
scope  as  a savings  bank.  No  change  will  be 
made  in  the  system  of  the  bank,  and  its 
commercial,  savings,  investment,  bond  and 
safe  deposit  departments  will  be  maintained 
as  heretofore. 
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The  hank  was  organized  two  and  a half 
years  ago  by  W.  T.  Haveuscroft,  who  con- 
tinues as  president  of  the  new  institution. 
The  other  officers  are:  A.  J.  Bromfield, 
vice-president;  J.  Mignolet,  cashier;  C.  A. 
Root,  assistant  cashier;  John  A.  McMullin, 
manager  of  the  bond  department.  The  di- 
rectors arc:  Joel  F.  Yaile,  R.  H.  McMann. 
A.  J.  Bromfield,  W.  T.  Ravenscroft,  J.  M'g- 
nolet  and  I..  B.  Bromfield.  The  bank  be- 
comes a member  of  the  Denver  Clearing- 
Home  Association. 


Memphis  Bank  Elects  New  President. 

John  T.  Willingham,  president  of  the 
Memphis  Coffin  Company,  has  been  elected 
president  of  t he  National  City  Bank  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  H.  H.  Crosby, 
resigned.  Mr.  Crosby  will  continue  as  a 
director  und  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, but  retires  from  the  executive  direc- 
tion of  the  bank  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
his  interests  in  the  firm  of  Riechman  & 
Crosby.  The  new  president  has  been  active- 
Iv  connected  with  the  National  City  Bank 
since  its  organization  in  1 90S. 


Oklahoma  Bank  Never  Closed. 

With  regard  to  a statement  that  the 
bank  guaranty  fund  of  Oklahoma  had  suf- 
fered through  the  closing  of  the  Night  and 
Day  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  Okfo- 
homnn  says: 

“The  Night  and  Day  Bank  was  never 
closed  by  the  banking  board  and  has  at  all 
times  been  under  the  nominal  control  of  its 
stockholders,  but  the  statement  shows  that 
$.151*201.60  was  paid  out  by  the  banking 
board  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  including 
$106,431 .21  in  cash  and  $214,788.36  in  war- 
rants. The  board  is  still  carrying  assets  of 
the  bank  to  the  face  value  of  $432,619.04v 
which  arc  carried  ns  of  the  value  of  $244,- 
788.36,  the  amount  for  which  warrants  were 
issued.  All  of  the  connections  of  the  State 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A SPECIALIZED  BANK 
EQUIPMENT  SERVICE 

APPORTIONING  NEW  OR  REMODELED  BANKING  OFFICES 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BANK  AND 
ACCOMMODATE  THE  PUBLIC 

By  Thomas  Bruce  Boyd,  Bank  Equipment  Specialist 


Reprinted  from  The  Bankers  Magazine 
August,  lOli 


READ  WHAT  THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  HAS  TO  SAY 

Bankers  who  realize  the  importance  of  securing  the  best  possible  arrangement 
of  their  banking  rooms  should  not  fail  to  read  the  aitide  written  special'll  for 
Tub  Bankers  Magazine  by  Thomas  Bruce  Boyd,  bank  equipment  specialist. 
Mr.  Boyd  has  been  employed  by  some  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  country  to  sys- 
tematize and  lay  out  their  banking  rooms.  What  he  has  to  say  is  spoken  with 
an  auihonty  based  on  many  years'  experience  in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders.— [Editor  ] 

THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD 

Bank  Equipment 
SPECIALIST 

140  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 
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I-EO.  E.  HOFFMAN.  (nMhior  IL  A.  PHILLIPS.  A»»iMtniit  (iiMhier 

The  Merchants-Laclede  National  Bank 

or  ST.  LOUIS 

Capital $1,700,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $1,850,000.00 

A COMMERCIAL  BANK 

Interviews  and  Correspondence  Invited 


JOSEPH  R.  BAH  POLL, 
Butler  Brother**. 

J.  S.  REM  IS, 

Treasurer  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 
G.  A.  von  BKKCHT. 
Presiilent  Tlie  Brerht  To. 
OH  AS.  (’LARK, 

('HAS.  A.  rox. 
Prevalent  (.  ox  and  Gordon 
Parking  Co. 

S.  S.  DE  LA  NO. 
Treasurer  American  Oar  and 
Foundry  Co. 

D.  R.  FRANCIS. 
Francis,  Bros.  A Co. 

O.  L.  GARRISON, 

Pres.  Big  Muddy  ( ’oal  * Iron  Co. 


I>1  HECTORS 

ELIAS  S.  GATCH. 
President  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co. 

C.  F.  GACSS. 

Pres.  Gauss-Laugenberg  Hat  ( *o. 

CECIL  I).  GREGG. 
President  Evens-How  anl  Fire 
Brick  ( *o. 

Pres. C.  D. G regg  Tea  A ( offee  C« i. 
S.  E.  HOFFMAN, 

E.  R.  1IOVT. 
President  Hoyt  Metal  Co. 

W.  H.  LEE. 

President. 

B.  M<  KEEN. 

Gen.  Mgr.  Vandalia  R.  R.  Co. 


O.  W.  MANSER, 
Secretary  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
JOHN  J.  O'FALLON. 

O.  H.  PECK II AM. 
President  National  Candy  Co. 
DAVID  RAN  KEN, 

O.  R.  SCCDDER. 
Vice-President  Sam’l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  SHAPLEIGH. 
Treasuivr  Nor*  ell-Shapleigh 
Hardware  Co. 

J.  J.  WERTHEIMER. 
President  Wertheimers wa rt s 
Shoe  Co. 

('.  W.  Will  TEL  AW. 

Pres.  Polar  Wave  Ice  A Fuel  Co. 


hanking  board  with  the  Night  and  Day 
Bank  were  prior  to  the  recent  change  of 
management,  when  J.  I,.  Wilkin  took  charge 
of  the  hank.  All  new  capital  was  put  into 
the  hank  at  that  time  and  the  old  assets 
liquidated.” 

The  Night  and  Day  Bank  was  organized 
in  February,  1009;  the  change  in  its  man- 
agement took  place  in  June,  when  its  entire 
capital  stock  was  purchased  by  J.  L.  Wil- 
kin, formerly  vice-president  of  the  State 
National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  Citv.  At  the 


intelligent 
handling  of 
ms  and  low  rates 
seal  to  you  send 
your  BUFFALO 
fSINFSS 


Capital  - $300,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  - 375,000.00 

Deposits  ...  5,500,000.00 

A.  I>.  BISS  ELL.  President 

C.  A\  HUNTLEY.  Vice-President 
E.  J.  NEWELL,  Cashier 

HOWARD  RJSSELL.  Asst  Cashier 
C.  O.  FELL,  A tsf  Cashier 
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time  ot  the  transfer  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Wilkin  had  arranged  to  put  $50,000  cash 
into  the  capital  of  the  institution. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Planters*  and  Me- 
chanics* Bank  was  also  formally  taken  over 
and  liquidated  by  the  hoard,  the  report  in- 
dicating that  $208,358  was  paid  out  to  its 
depositors,  while  $84,1-09  has  been  received 
Irom  collections.  The  Oklahoman  adds  that 
“no  assets  of  the  bank  are  listed  among  the 
assets  of  the  board,  and  it  is  understood 
that  this  represents  the  final  liquidation  cf 
the  hank,  although  suits  are  still  pending 
against  some  of  the  stockholders  on  their 
double  liability.  This  would  make  the  total 
loss  to  thp  guaranty  fund  on  that  bank 
$1 2 i.9iS.98.’’  The  settlement  of  the  affairs 
ol  other  State  banks  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150,057.34.  rJ'he  total  collections 
lor  the  fund  during  the  period  covered  In 
the  report  are  given  as  $503,023.13,  but  only 
$33,982.73,  it  is  said,  remained  as  cash  on 
hand  July  1,  as  compared  with  $29,000  on 
April  5. 


New  Vice- Pres:dent  in  First  National 
Bank  of  Baltimore. 

The  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  elected  Blanchard 
Randall  vice-president  of  the  institution,  to 
Mieoeed  the  late  Joseph  R.  Foard. 
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OLD  31  IT  LA  I.  LIFE  BUILDING,  BROADWAY  AND  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NOW  BEINO 
TORN  DOWN  TO  3IAKE  WAY  FOR  TIIE  NEW  3ION U3IE  NT.V I.  BUILDING  OF  THE 
GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Landmark  to  Go. 

The  big  marble  and  granite  structure 
known  as  the  ‘‘Old”  Mutual  Life  Building, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  is  being  de- 
molished by  house  wreckers  to  make  way 
for  the  new  home  of  tlie  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

The  old  building  was  erected  by  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  during  the 
Civil  War,  in  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  land  marks  on  lower  Broadway. 


It  is  but  a stone’s  throw  from  the  historical 
Trinity  Church  and  diagonally  across  the 
corner  from  the  lofty  Singer  Tower.  At 
the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  known  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  costliest  buildings 
in  New  York  City.  The  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  occupied  it  until  1881, 
when  their  present  building  on  Nassau 
street  was  erected. 

The  property  was  purchased  a few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  and  the  purchase  price  is  said 
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we  told  our  salesmen  we  could  make  some 
particularly  attractive  prices  if  they’d 
agree  to  sell  a certain  quantity. 

They  agreed  and  we’v«e  done  just  what 
we  said  we  would — offered  prices  that  are 
really  attractive. 

We  made  the  price  because  the  quantity 
agreed  upon  allowed  us  to  save  in  pur- 
chasing stock  and  in  manufacturing  the 
goods. 

We’re  just  as  particular  as  to  workman- 
ship as  we  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be.  The  quality  is  Brown  & Bigelow 
quality,  which  means  the  best. 

There  are  several  different  styles  to 
show  you. 
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to  have  been  nearly  $2,000,000.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  $175  a square  foot. 

The  new  home  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  ris- 
ing from  the  sidewalk  about  120  feet,  and 
will  be  for  th?  exclusive  use  of  that  institu- 
tion. Its  main  banking  room  will,  with  one 
exception,  be  the  largest  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1912. 

Director  Added  to  Whitney-Central  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

Judge  Thomas  ,T.  Freeman  has  been 
elected  a director  of  the  Whitney-Central 
National  Bank  and  its  affiliated  Whitney 
Central  Trust  and  Savings  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  and  also  made  a member  of 
the  bank's  executive  committee.  Judge 
Freeman  is  first  vice-president  of  the  Texas 
& Pacific  Railroad  and  receiver  of  the  In- 
ternational & Great  Northern  Railroad. 


Indiana  Bankers  Choose  Emblem. 

Secretary  Andrew  Smith,  of  the  Indiana 
Bankers’  Association,  has  chosen  a fine,  em- 
bossed Indian  head,  bearing  the  monogram 
of  the  State  association,  for  an  official  em- 
blem. In  case  of  convention  use,  the  nam'» 
of  the  convention  town  will  be  used  also. 
Buttons  of  the  new  order  will  be  used  first 
at  the  Indianapolis  convention.  October  25- 
2fi,  and  all  who  attend  the  New  Orleans 
convention  will  be  decorated. 


Security  Bank,  Chicago. 

William  J.  Lawler,  formerly  connected 
with  the  credit  department  of  the  First 
National  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  act- 
ing president  of  the  Security  Bank.  Mr. 
I.awler  succeeds  the  late  E.  A.  Erickson, 
and  his  appointment  to  the  acting  presiden- 
cy became  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  organizing  the  new  Second 'Security  Bank. 


New  Wisconsin  Bank  Head. 

Announcement  lias  been  made  that  Frank 
Pierce  of  Durand  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Meno- 
monie,  Wis.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  James  H.  Stout  last 
December.  Mr.  Pierce  has  for  some  years 
been  cashier  of  the  hank  of  Durand.  He 
has  filled  the  offices  of  vice-president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  Group  I of  the 
Wisconsin  Bankers’  Association,  and  also 
the  treasurership  of  the  State  association. 


Minneapolis  Bank  Enlarges  Building. 

The  Metropolitan  National  of  Minneapo- 
lis has  enlarged  its  hanking  space,  taking 
about  one-third  more  room.  When  the  bank 
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Bankers  Building  Bureau 

Bureau  of  factories  manufacturing  every  material  nec- 
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sold  direct  to  banks,  planned  and  built  complete,  using 
highest  grade  of  materials  at  a conservatively  economi- 
cal price. 

31-33  East  27th  Street  ...  New  York 


merged  the  Germania  Bank  it  was  realized 
that  additional  room  was  necessary.  In  fact 
it  had  been  needed  before  this  merger,  but 
was  much  more  needed  after.  The  bank 
had  made  arrangements  for  additional  room, 
but  could  not  get  possession  for  several 
months.  The  required  alterations  have  been 
under  way  and  the  new’  quarters  are  now 
occupied. 


Pittsburgh  Capital  in  Trust  Company. 

At  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Crawford  County  Trust  Company,  Mead- 
ville.  held  August  11,  a majority  of  the 
stock  passed  into  the  hands  of  E.  W.  Gill 
and  his  associates.  James  C.  Chaplin  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  named  president  and 
E.  W.  Gill,  secretary-treasurer.  The  insti- 
tution is  capitalized  at  $125,000. 


largest  of  any  bank  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  under  its  new  charter  will 
greatly  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.  The 
officers  of  the  bank  are  as  follows:  Wells 
Goodykoontz,  president;  E.  F.  Randolph, 
vice-president;  R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  and 
C.  A.  Wright,  assistant  cashier. 


Armour  in  Hibernian  Banking  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  has  been  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hiber- 
niun  Banking  Association,  to  fill  a vacancy. 
George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  stockholders  of  the  Hibernian 


West  Virginia  Bank  Nationalizes  and 
Changes  Title. 

The  Mingo  County  Bank  of  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  announces  its  change  of  title  and 
conversion  into  the  National  Bank  of  Corn* 
merce,  Williamson,  W.  Va.  The  bank  starts 
with  a paid-in  capital  of  $100,000,  the 
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Bank  have  signed  the  trust  agreement  pa- 
pers by  which  the  deal  between  the  institu- 
tion and  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  is  finally  closed. 


Pasadena  Bank  Merger  Effective. 

Th?  merger  of  the  Crown  City  National, 
the  Crown  City  Savings  Bank  and  the 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  all  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  been  effected.  The  lat- 
ter bank  has  turned  over  its  commercial 
business  to  the  Crown  City  National,  re- 
ceiving in  return  the  savings  business  of 
the  Crown  City  Savings  Bank,  and  will  in 
the  future  conduct  a strictly  savings  bank 
business.  It  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Crown  City  Savings  Bank.  J.  B.  Coul- 
ston  is  to  be  president  of  the  Crown  City 
National  under  the  new  arrangement,  and 
W.  H.  Hubbard  will  head  the  Crown  City 
Savings. 


Bowling  Green  Trust  Company  Opens. 

Another  new  bank  in  Kentucky  is  the 
Bowling  Green  Trust  Company,  which  has  a 
capitalization  of  $30,000.  It  began  business 
in  the  Warren  County  capital  several  weeks 
ago,  and  has  reported  a satisfactory  volume 
of  business.  Robert  Rodes,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent; Max  B.  Nahm,  vice-president,  and  J. 
M.  Ramsey,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Another  Bank  Opens  in  Chicago. 

Advices  from  Chicago  announce  the  open- 
ing of  the  newly  organized  Austin  Avenue 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  at  Oak  Park.  The 
new  institution  starts  business  w'ith  $100,000 
capital  and  a paid-in  surplus  of  $5,000.  The 
officers  are:  Henry  Pillinger,  president; 

Edward  Cornwell  and  William  A.  Pillinger, 
vice-presidents,  and  Harold  R.  Pillinger, 
cashier.  The  directors  are:  Edwin  F.  Brown, 
chairman;  Charles  Schroeder,  James  H. 
Ross,  Stephen  Pillinger,  John  E.  Decker, 
and  all  the  above-named  officers. 


New  York  Trust  Companies  Combined. 

Stockholders  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  which  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  out  the  pro- 
posed merger  with  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  met  August  9 and  ratified  the 
consolidation.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  was  increased  by 
two  members,  W.  C.  Poillon,  president  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  and  Ru- 
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dolph  Ellis,  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Otherwise  the 
Bankers’  Trust  board  remains  as  before 
the  merger.  Mr.  Poillon  was  elected  a vice- 
president  and  George  W.  Benton  was 
elected  treasurer,  succeeding  H.  W.  Dono- 
van. 

The  Mercantile  Trust  Company  w^as 
owned  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  until  a month  or  so  ago,  when  1=2,9 11 
shares  w*ere  sold  to  a group  of  men  affiliated 
with  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company.  The 
Equitable  received  $730  a share  and  the 
current  quarterly  dividend  of  $10,  for  its 
holdings. 

Under  the  terms  of  tlie  merger  the  Mer- 
cantile stockholders  receive  a cash  dividend 
of  $50  a share  and  the  privilege  of  exchang- 
ing their  holdings,  share  for  share,  for  Bank- 
ers* Trust  stock.  The  merger  will  make  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country  in  point  of  deposits. 

It  is  closejv  associated  with  the  Morgan 
interests.  At  the  close  of  last  week  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  showed  average 
deposits  of  $68,000,000  and  the  Mercantile 
Trust  of  $15,000,000.  The  Mercantile’s 
name  will  be  continued,  as  will  its  present 
offices  at  120  Broadway,  under  the  title 
Mercantile-  Branch  of  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company.  Notices  have  been  srivt  out  that 
on  and  after  August  11  all  checks  drawn  on 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  will  be  paid 
through  the  clearings  bv  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company. 


New  State  Bank  Opens  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Capitalized  for  $100,000,  the  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  has 
opened  for  business  with  the  following  of- 
ficers and  directors:  President,  J.  T.  Mc- 
Carthy; vice-president,  S.  D.  Heaves;  cash- 
ier, George  C.  Ingraham.  Directors:  R.  D. 
Trion,  J.  T.  McCarthy,  George  C.  Ingraham, 
S.  D.  Heaves,  T.  F.’  Christian,  Harry  Mc- 
Kay of  Tyler:  George  W.  Duke,  Shreve- 
port, La.,  and  T.  II.  Kempner,  president  of 
the  Texas  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Gal- 
veston; president  of  the  Galveston  Cotton 
Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  a di- 


rector of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe 
Railroad. 

The  president,  J.  T.  McCarthy,  is  a native 
of  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Galveston,  Jan- 
uary S,  1869,  and  began  his  banking  experi- 


J.  T.  McCarthy 

PRESIDENT  STATE  HA  V K AM)  TIM'ST  COMPANY, 
TV LEW,  TEX. 


ence  October  9,  1SS2,  as  office  boy  in  the 
Island  City  Savings  Bank,  which  afterwards 
changed  its  name  to  the  Texas  Bank  and 
Trust  Company. 

Oil  duly  1.5,  1 908,  Mr.  McCarthy  resigned 
his  position  as  cashier  of  the  Texas  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Galveston,  to  as- 
sume the  eashiership  of  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Houston,  at  which  time  he 
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purchased  a large  block  of  stock  in  the 
Merchants  National  Bank.  At  the  time  he 
assumed  the  cashiership  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  the  deposits  were  $990,000. 
By  November  27,  1908,  the  deposits  had 
grown  to  $2,0.51,000,  and  on  December  31, 
1909,  had  reached  the  handsome  sum  of 
$2,902,000.  During  the  eighteen  months  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  connected  with  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  it  paid  three 
semi-annual  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  each 
and  increased  its  undivided  profits  from 
$15,000  to  $28,000,  having  in  the  meantime 
reduced  its  banking  house  and  fixtures  more 
than  $10,000.  In  March,  1910,  Mr.  McCar- 


thy sold  his  holdings  in  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  shortly  after  he  resigned 
ns  cashier  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  In  September,  1910,  Mr. 
McCarthy  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness for  his  own  account,  but  his  love  for 
banking  soon  induced  him  to  look  for  an 
inviting  field  to  again  engage  in  his  former 
pursuit.  After  traveling  considerably  over 
the  State  of  Texas,  he  concluded  that 
Tyler  offered  a suitable  field  for  his  bank- 
ing experience. 

It  is  sale  to  predict  assured  success  for 
the  new  Tyler  bank,  with  a practical  bank- 
er like  Mr.  McCarthy  at  its  head. 


Erecting  Bank  Building  in  Greenpoint, 
New  York. 

The  Greenpoint  National  Bank,  Green- 
point,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  a charter  to  do 
business  and  will  be  housed  in  a new  build- 
ing by  October  15.  The  Bankers’  Building 
Bureau  of  New  York  is  completing  the  in- 
terior work,  which  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect.  The  outfit  will  consist  of  a mar- 
ble counter-front,  marble  wainscoting, 
bronze-top  screen,  and  the  trim  throughout 
the  room  will  be  finely  finished  quartered 
oak. 


Citizens  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Broadway  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Citizens  Nation- 
al, and  will  hereafter  operate  as  the  Citizens 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  institution  has  a capital  of  $500,000, 
and  the  officers  are  as  follows:  R.  J.  Waters, 
president;  R.  W.  Kenny,  Warren  Gillelen, 
A.  W.  Redman  and  Charles  G.  Greene,  vice- 
prrsidents;  IT.  A.  Kehler,  cashier;  M.  N. 
Shedenhelm,  assistant  cashier;  Roger  M. 
Andrews,  assistant  to  the  president;  direc- 
tors, R.  J.  Waters,  George  W.  Walker,  J. 
Ross  Clark.  M.  J.  Connell,  Warren  Gillelen, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Beckett,  Ben  Williams,  A.  J. 
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ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

j 

1 Correspondence  Invited 

Collections  a Specialty 

Waters,  H.  W.  Kenny,  John  J.  Fay,  Jr., 
M.  J.  Monnctte,  William  W.  Woods,  Orra 
K.  Monnctte,  George  I.  Cochran  and  Frank 
C.  Bolt. 

The  combined  resources  of  the  Citizens 
National  and  the  Citizens  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings are  nearly  $15,000,000. 


Chicago  Bank  Will  Extend  Quarters. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  have  found  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  growth  in  their 
business,  to  enlarge  their  quarters,  and  have 
taken  additional  space  on  tlie  Clark  street 
side  of  tlx*  Commercial  National  Bank 
Building.  This  gives  them  another  direct 
entrance  on  Clark  street.  The  new  room  is 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  bond  de- 
partment and  officers'  quarters.  The  whole 
working  space  is  now  laid  out  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  greatest  degree  of  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  customers  of  the  savings, 
bond  and  trust  departments,  and  there  is 
an  entrance  from  the  lobby  of  the  building 
to  each  department. 


John  Perrin,  Indianapolis  Banker,  Severs 
Connections. 

John  Perrin,  chairman  of  board  at  the 
Flctcher-American  National  Bank  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and,  previous  to  the  big  bank 
merger  last  fall,  president  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican National  Bank,  has  announced  his  in- 


BANtt  PICTURES 

Large  portraits  of  past  officers,  etc., 
made  from  any  good  photograph.  Splen- 
did for  directors'  room  or  bank  offices. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Oliver  Lipplncott,  Photographer  of  Men 
Singer  Bldg.,  149  B’way,  New  York 
References— The  Bankers  Magazine 


tention  to  withdraw  as  an  active  figure  at 
the  new  bank  and  to  establish  his  residence 
in  California.  The  severance  of  Mr.  Perrin’s 
relations  as  an  official  at  the  bank  will  oc- 
cur at  his  option  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  The  l>oard  agreed  to  his  re- 
tirement, and  it  is  understood  that  no  one 
will  he  selected  to  fill  the  gap  created  by 
his  leaving. 

Mr.  Perrin,  commenting  on  his  action 
after  fhe  meeting,  stated  that  his  with- 
drawal is  merely  a part  of  the  programme 


Two 

Valuable  Books 

This  Company  is  selling  agent  for 
these  two  important  English  finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy.  811  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 
By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY.  An  en- 
tirely new  work  dealing  with  Ac- 
countancy, Constructive  and  Record- 
ing, from  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  latest  exposi- 
tion of  the  science. 

Money,  Exchange  and  Banking.  270  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00.  By  H.  T.  EASTON. 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Treats  of  the  above  subjects  In  their 
practical,  theoretical,  and  legal  aspects. 

“Is  so  complete  and  contatns 
so  much  that  business  men  and 
banks  in  the  financial  districts 
have  ordered  their  clerks  to  read 
It.  It  also  contains  information 
that  every  modern  business  man 
should  have  at  his  fingers’  ends." 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 

263  Broadway,  New  York 
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If  you  are  not  sure  that  your 
advertising  expenditure  is  bring- 
ing proper  returns  in  the  shape 
of  new  business, 

it  may  be  that  some  new  blood  in  your  advertising  would 
just  turn  the  scale  and  make  your  advertising  appropri- 
ation a good  investment  instead  of  an  expense. 

Individual  advertising  preparation  service  may  be 
just  what  you  need. 

Through  the  Banking  Publicity  Department  of  the 
BANKERS  MAGAZINE,  we  are  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  advertising  banks  of  the  country.  We 
receive  the  newest  and  best  ideas  in  bank  advertising, 
and  pass  them  on  to  others. 

In  our  advertising  preparation  work  we  have  the 
full  benefit  of  this  thorough  familiarity  with  current 
bank  publicity.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  supplemen- 
tary to  our  own  experience  and  adaptability  along  these 
lines,  which  have  accomplished  satisfactory  results  for 
the  institutions  employing  our  services. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  advertising  for  the 
coming  Fall  and  Winter  campaign. 

It  places  you  under  no  obligation  when  you  ask  us 
to  send  you  particulars  concerning  the  Bankers  Pub- 
lishing Company’s  advertising  preparation  service,  but 
it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  you. 

Write  now. 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

253  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
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u BANK  ARCHITECTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 

'.;yy  Architects  Bank  Buildings  Any  Size 

Bank*  contemplating:  building:  should  consult  us.  We  are 

architects  and  engineers  on  bank  buildings,  vaults,  equip- 
ment for  banking  rooms,  having  competent  men  at  the 
head  of  each  department,  each  a specialist  in  his  line, 
thus  completing  a bank  building  along  the  most  improved 
methods  and  constantly  considering  the  interests  of  our 
clients  to  such  an  extent  that  we  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  most  economical  cost. 

HANDLE  WORK  ANYWHERE 

31  East  27th  St.,  New  York 


he  mapped  out  a year  ago  when  negotia- 
tions first  were  opened  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  banks.  He  had  not  decided  defi- 
nitely is  to  his  future  course,  other  than 
that  he  is  to  take  a prolonged  rest.  Ex- 
pressions of  regret  over  his  prospective  de- 
parture were  heard  from  President  Stough- 
ton A.  Fletcher  and  practically  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Mr.  Perrin’s  statement,  a 
detailed  one,  traced  the  career  of  tlie  bank 
before  the  merger,  and  also  the  advance- 
ment made  following  the  merger.  He  said 
he  was  loath  to  leave  such  congenial  asso- 
ciations, but  that,  as  his  family  had  estab- 
lished a home  in  California,  and  because  he 
wished  more  nearly  to  retire  from  business, 
he  had  decided  to  join  them  there. 

Harry  A.  Srhlotzh'uisrr  has  resigned  as 
cashier  of  the  Fletcher- American  National 
Hank  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Ralph  K. 
Smith,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Fletcher  Hank  for  twenty-eight  years  and 
entered  the  Fletchrr-American  National 
Hank  when  the  two  banks  consolidated. 

Mr.  Schlotzha user’s  service  in  the  bank- 
ing business  has  been  almost  as  long.  He 
began  with  the  Indiana  National  Bank, 
where  he  was  receiving  teller,  leaving  that 
position  ten  years  ago  to  become  cashier  of 


the  American  National  Bank,  continuing  in 
the  latter  situation  until  his  resignation 
from  the  consolidated  banks. 


New  Jersey  Has  New  Trust  Company. 

The  Farmers’  Trust  Company  of  Mount 
ITollv,  N.  J.,  is  authorized  to  begin  business 
with  a capital  of  $200,000,  the  entire  issue 
being  subscribed  for  by  Joseph  C.  Kingston, 
Edward  I).  Stokes,  R.  C.  Barrington,  John 
B.  Davis  and  Charles  Ewan  Merritt  of 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  who,  with  Joseph  J. 
White  of  New  Lisbon  and  Robert  W.  Car- 
ter of  Jobstown,  N.  J..  are  the  incorpora- 
tors and  directors. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston  to 
Increase  Capital. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  directors 
will  recommend  to  the  stockholders  that 
the  present  capital  stock  of  $£,500,000  be 
increased  to  $7,500,000,  one-half  of  the  in- 
crease to  be  made  shortly,  bringing  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  to  $5,000,000.  This 
plan  does  not  mean  that  any  additional 


Ask  Your  Stationer  for 

Bankers  Linen  and  Bankers  Linen  Bond 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers  and  Envelopes 

They  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  discriminating  banker  desiring  high  grade, 
serviceable  paper  for  correspondence  and  typewriter  purposes 

SOLE  AGENTS 

F.  W.  ANDERSON  & COMPANY 

34  Beekman  Street,  New  York 
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VIAP  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  20,000  GUARANTEED  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  65th  ANNIVERSARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE. 


Sixty-Fifth  Anniversary  Number 

OF  THE 

Bankers  Magazine 


THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will  shortly  issue  a 
special  number  to  commemorate  the  sixty -fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine  in  Balti- 
more in  1846. 

In  this  day  of  short-lived  publications,  we  believe  that 
a record  of  sixty-five  years  of  steady  growth  on  the  part 
of  a magazine  is  an  achievement  well  worth  marking 
in  a special  way. 

While  our  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  Number,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  excellent  regular  features  of  the 
magazine,  will  contain  several  strong  and  interesting 
special  articles,  it  will  not  be  overloaded  as  special 
issues  so  often  are. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  anniversary 
number  will  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States  to  what  the  magazine  is  doing  (1) 
for  sound  currency,  sound  banking  and  sound  finance  ; 
(2)  and  in  pointiug  out  to  banks  ways  for  insuring 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  management  and 
in  adding  to  their  business  and  profits. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  place  a copy  of  the  Sixty* 
fifth  Anniversary  Number  in  the  hands  of  every  banker 
in  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  distribution  of  the  20,000  guaranteed  circulation  of 
this  number  is  shown  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 
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— A TIMELY  BOOK  = 


Gold  Production 

and 

Future  Prices 


Harrison  H.  Brace,  LL.M. 


This  book  is  being  very  favorably  received  by  the  press  and  by 
students  of  finance  everywhere,  who  recognize  it  as  an  able  discussion 
of  the  question  of  gold  production  and  other  causes  of  price  changes 
with  a view  to  making  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the  future  of  prices. 

The  following  are  a few  Comments 


The  author  of  this  monograph  has 
given  his  readers  a brief,  logical  and 
interesting  analysis  of  his  subject — 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science. 


Mr.  Brace  approaches  the  question 
in  a dispassionate  and  j udicial  fashion. 
His  book  is  a wonderful  example  of 
close  and  splendidly  co-ordinated  rea- 
soning.— Rochester  Post  Express. 


A timely  inquiry  into  the  increased 
production  of  gold  and  its  effect  on 
prices,  past,  present  and  prospective. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


A careful  study  of  the  theme.  It 
presents  in  condensed  form  a great 
mass  of  data  which  must  prove  of 
value  to  the  student  of  prices. — St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Brace  has  evidently  read  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  quite  thoroughly 
and  has  given  intelligent  consideration 
to  all  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
problem.  I think  his  conclusions  arc 
sound  and  that  the  whole  discussion 
is  admirably  done. — George  E.  Rob- 
erts, Director  of  the  Mint. 


A balanced  and  scientific  study  of 
a present  economic  question  of  con- 
siderable human  interest. — Boston 

Transcript. 


An  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
gold  question,  both  as  to  past  and 
future. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


It  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  prices  and  gold  pro- 
duction.— Alumni  Weekly , University 
of  Minnesota. 


Beautifully  Printed.  Price,  $1.50,  net 
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Capital  - $6,000,000 
Surplus  • $6,000,000 


Depository  of  the 
United  States,  State 
and  City  of  New  York 


The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


OATE8  W McGARRAH,  President. 
ALEXANDER  B.  ORR.  Vice-President 
NICHOLAS  P.  PALMER,  Vice-President. 
FREDERIC  W.  ALLEN,  Vice-President 
TRANK  O.  ROE.  Vice-President. 


WALTER  F.  ALBERTSEN,  Vlce-Pres. 
JOSEPH  S.  HOU8E,  Cashier. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFF,  Asst.  Cashier. 
JOHN  ROBINSON.  Asst.  Cashier. 
CHARLES  E.  MILLER.  Asst.  Cashier. 


capital  will  be  put  into  the  company,  but  is 
in  effect  a rearrangement  by  which  part  of 
the  present  surplus  of  $10,000,000  will  take 
the  form  of  capital  stock,  bv  means  of 
what  is  virtually  a “stock  dividend”  to  the 
present  shareholders.  The  directors  propose 
to  declare  a ensh  dividend  of  $100  per  share 
and  to  give  shareholders  a right  to  apply 
this  dividend  to  the  purchaser,  at  par,  $100, 
of  additional  stock  equal  to  that  which  they 
now  hold.  Later  on  practically  the  same 
process  may  l>e  employed  to  increase  the 
capital  up  to  the  full  amount  of  $7,500,000, 
but  it  is  stated  that  such  action  is  not  con- 
templated at  present. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  has  now 
a capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  surplus  of 
$10,000,000,  and  undivided  profits  as  last 
reported  of  $912,860.  The  last  price  quoted 
for  the  stock  was  $700  a share,  compared 
with  a par  value  of  $100.  Recent  private 
sales  are  reported  at  $750. 

The  action  now  proposed  is  one  step  in 
the  merger  which  for  most  purposes  took 
effect  on  February  19,  1910,  on  which  date 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  assumed  the 
deposit  of  liabilities  of  the  City  Trust  Com- 
pany, having  issued  $900,000  of  its  stock  in 
exchange  for  the  $1,500,000  of  stock  of  the 
City  Trust  Company.  In  addition,  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  was  sold,  bringing 
the  capitalization  up  to  $2,500,000.  Tlie 
City  Trust  Company,  previous  to  the  mer- 
ger, had  a surplus  of  $2,500,000  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  approximately  $725,000,  all 
of  which  went  to  the  Old  Colony. 

The  City  Trust  Company  had  previously 
absorbed  the  Mercantile,  and  with  it  the 
Massachusetts  Trust  Company,  but  up  to 
this  time  all  three,  through  the  successive 
mergers,  have  retained  their  corporate  ex- 
istence under  the  old  names.  The  last  Legis- 
lature authorized  a change  in  the  names  of 
all  the  merged  companies  to  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  for  greater  convenience  in 
handling  their  affairs.  The  same  act  also 
authorized  an  increase  in  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company’s  capital  stock  to  $7,500,- 


000,  this  to  be  the  combined  capital  stock  of 
all  the  companies.  The  former  authorized 
issue  was  $3,000,000,  with  only  $2,500,000  ac- 
tually issued.  This  amount  has  been  deemed 
too  small  for  the  present  size  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  business,  and  consequently  the 
directors  have  decided  upon  an  immediate 
increase  to  $5,000,000,  which,  however,  as 
explained,  does  not  require  any  additional 
investment  by  the  stockholders. 


A Manual  for  the  Collection 
of  Commercial  Paper 

BY  C.  R.  LAWS 

Paper  Cover,  41  Pages,  8vo.,  Small  Type 
PRICE,  50  CENTS 

Compiled  by  a department  head  In  the 
Boatmen’s  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
years  in  charge  of  Its  foreign  collections, 
the  manual  has  been  prepared  primarily 
for  use  In  the  collection  departments  of 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

It  Is  a concise  compilation  of  practical- 
ly all  the  general  principles  and  rules 
governing  the  presentment,  demand,  pro- 
test, notice  of  dishonor,  etc.,  etc.,  of 
negotiable  paper,  as  embodied  in  the 
Negotiable  Instrument  Law,  now  in  effect 
In  36  states  and  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  following  standard 
law  treatises: 

Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  of  Negotiable  Instruments,  Statutes, 
Cases  and  Authorities,  by  Huffcut 
Morse  on  Banks  and  Banking 
Tledeman  on  Commercial  Paper 
Copiously  Indexed,  cross  referenced  and 
annotated;  authorities  In  all  instances 
Indicated,  their  sectional  numbering  being 
given  to  permit  of  easy  reference;  ana 
the  notes  Include  a table  of  holidays, 
rates  of  interest,  and  a list  of  the  states 
in  which  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
is  now  in  force,  with  years  In  which  It 
was  therein  adopted. 
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Expert  Advertising  Help 

To  any  banker  who  is  considering  the  subject  of 
advertising,  we  would  be  glad  to  send  interesting 
printed  matter  descriptive  of  our 

Bank  Advertising  Preparation  Service 

We  are  fully  equipped  to  help  any  financial  insti- 
tution to  advertise  in  a dignified  but  resultful 
manner. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  moderate,  the  proved 
benefit  to  those  using  it  very  great. 

Write  for  particulars  now. 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT,  T.  D.  MacGregor,  Manager 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

253  Broadway  ....  New  York  City 


Safe  Deposit  Advertising 

is  the  title  of  a new  chapter  in  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Fourth 
Edition  of  “Pushing  Your  Business,”  the  standard  textbook  of 
financial  advertising  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press. 

The  new  edition  of 

“Pushing  Your  Business” 

contains  197  pages  and  75  illustrations.  It  is  a practical  working 
guide  for  all  advertisers.  The  titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  are  as 
follows:  “The  Technical  Foundation,”  “Advertising  Mediums,” 

“ Booklets  and  House  Organs,”  “Advertising  a Commercial  Bank,” 

“ Savings  Bank  Advertising.”  “ Tiust  Company  Advertising,”  “ Safe 
Deposit  Advertising,”  “Investment  Advertising.”  “Real  Estate  Adver- 
tising,” “ Insurance  Advertising,”  and  “Effective  Business  Letters.” 

Cloth  bound,  Price  $1.25,  postage  prepaid 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD  SF^E^ALIST 

140  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Superintendence  of  Construction.  15  Years’  Experience 


Atlantic  National  Bank,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  which  was  voted  July  29,  has  all  been 
paid  in  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  issued  his  certificate  of  approval. 

The  new  stock  was  taken  by  the  old 
stockholders  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  small  lots,  aggregating  less  than  fifty 
shares,  which  indicated  a very  satisfactory 
feeling  toward  the  management. 

This  increase  gives  the  bank  a capital  of 
£100,000,  with  a surplus  and  profits  of  $175,- 
000,  and  will  better  enable  them  to  care 
for  the  new  business  which  is  constantly 
coming. 

Edward  P.  Metcalf  is  president  and 
Prank  W.  Peabody  is  cashier. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

Manager  for  Canada’s  New  Bank. 

J.  Godfrey  Bird,  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  branch  and  Point 
St.  Charles  sub-branch,  Montreal,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Banque 
Internationale  du  Canada,  the  new  bank 
promoted  by  Mr.  Rudolphe  Forget. 


Sterling  Bank's  Capital  Increased. 

It  is  formally  announced  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Sterling  Bank  (headquarters, 
Toronto,  Canada)  will  be  increased  by 
$1,000,000.  The  bank  has  a capital  of  $944,- 
O’.h?.  The  new  stock  was  offered  to  share- 
holders on  the  7th  inst.  This  institution, 
established  in  1905,  has  a reserve  fund  of 
$ >81,017  and  $4,992,000  deposits.  G.  T. 


Proposals  for  Banking  Reform 

Professor  O.  M.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Banking  and  Finance  in  Harvard  University  and  a 
well-known  authority  in  his  field,  has  written  a book  on 

Banking  Reform  in  the  United  States 

A Series  of  Proposals  including  a 
Central  Rank  of  Limited  Scope 

This  succinct  and  interesting  volume  contains  in  a revised  form 
the  following  articles  on  Banking  Reform  by  Professor  Sprague 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  “Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics 

Criticism  of  Plans  for  a Central  Rank  of  the  European 
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Somers  is  president;  W.  K.  George,  vice- 
president;  W.  Van  Allen,  cashier;  F.  W. 
Broughall,  general  manager,  and  E.  C. 
Lindsay,  acting  manager. 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  (head 
office,  Montreal)  has  increased  its  dividend 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1910  the  bank  raised  the 
dividend  rate  from  an  eight  to  a nine  per 
cent,  basis.  As  stated  January  21,  1911, 
the  net  profits  of  the  bank  exceeded  a mil- 
lion dollars  for  1910.  The  statement  for 
November  30,  1910,  reported  $1,057,140  net 
profits,  as  against  $831,159  the  year  before 
and  $738,597  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1908.  Deposits  at  call  increased  from 
$19,220,154  to  $21,457,952  and  deposits  sub- 
ject to  notice  from  $28,987,961  to  $32,633,- 
323,  while  total  assets  increased  from 
$66,800,152  to  $71,600,059  between  the  years 
1909  and  1910.  The  capital  is  $6,000,000, 
and  surplus  and  profits,  $4,900,000. 


Northern  Crown  Bank. 

For  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 
the  net  profits  of  the  Northern  Crown  Bank 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  after  deductions. 


amounted  to  $116,000,  which  is  equal  to  10.6 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital.  The 
gross  earnings,  are  slightly  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  a year  ago.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  bank’s  year  is  generally  the 
best  from  an  earning  standpoint,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  bank  will  show  profits  better  than  for 
1910. 

The  profits  and  loss  account  shows  a bal- 
ance brought  forward  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  $170.49,  with  the  profits  added  to 
this,  a total  of  $387,559  is  obtained,  which, 
after  deducting  the  semi-annual  July  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  $55,185,  a balance  is  left 
of  $232,373. 


PASSING  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
BANKER 

THE  passing  away  of  the  old  country 
banker  means  that  it  is  less  easy  to  get 
credit  on  purely  personal  security  than 
in  the  old  days.  A great  centralized  institu- 
tion must  necessarily  lay  down  rules  and 
to  some  extent  standardize  the  conditions 
on  which  it  will  make  advances  against 
security. — Economist , London. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Know 
About  the  Inheritance  Tax 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  under  certain  conditions  an  estate 
may  have  to  pay  full  taxes  on  the  same  securities  to  four 
different  States,  and  the  rate  sometimes  reaches  25  per  cent.  ? 
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with  References  to  the  More  Important  Decisions. 
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where  lis'ed. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  SAVINGS  INCREASE  $12,651,883.94 

IN  TWO  YEARS 


A STATEMENT  of  the  condition  o£  the 
savings  hanks  and  trust  companies  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  issued  by  Bank 
Commissioner  William  P.  Goodwin,  shows 


The  following  table  shows  the  deposits 
in  some  of  the  larger  savings  banks  and 
trust  companies  of  Providence  this  year  and 
last  year: 


1910. 

Union  Trust  Co.  (all  commercial  deposits) $ 3,273,780.52 

Industrial  Trust  Co.  (commercial  and  participation)  40,168,507.91 

Slater  Trust  Co.  of  Pawtucket  (commercial  and  partici- 
pation)   8,104,777.93 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  6.794,792.31 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  10,173,994.51 

Providence  Institution  for  Savings  24,803,049.82 

R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Co.  (commercial  and  participation)  38,159.048.66 


1911. 

$ 6,186,291.86 
42,139,892.86 

8,824, S91.6S 
7,069,156.98 
11, o43, 641.41 
25, 658, 698.^8 
39.926.S67.46 


mi  increase  in  savings  and  participation  ac- 
counts of  $13,651,883.94  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Of  this  increase  $9,350,733.45  was  in  de- 
posits in  savings  hanks.  The  total  amount 
on  deposit  in  savings  hanks  in  the  State 
on  June  30.  1911,  was  $74,630,143.36.  On 
June  30,  1910,  the  amount  was  $73,316,- 
895.34.  And  on  June  30,  1909,  the  amount 
was  $69,736,350.89. 

The  total  amount  on  deposit  in  savings 
banks,  trust  companies  and  accounts  on 
June  30,  1911,  was  $178,117,563.07.  On  June 
30,  1910,  the  deposits  were  $171,695,133.31. 
And  on  June  30,  1909,  the  deposits  were 
$165,465,679.13. 


The  total  amount  of  saving  and  partici- 
pation accounts  on  June  30,  1911,  was  $131,- 
430,699.30. 

On  June  30,  1910,  the  amount  was  $116,- 
913,590.16. 

And  on  June  30,  1909,  the  amount  was 
$1 13,1 73,966. S5. 

These  latter  figures  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  drift  back  to  savings  accounts 
of  the  deposits  which  were  withdrawn  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  1907.  In  that  year  savings 
and  participation  deposits  amounted  to 
$130,040,715.87.  This  year,  as  stated  above, 
the  amount  is  $131,130,699.30. 


ETHICS  OF  “TRUST  BUSTING " 


THE  August  market  circular  of  Spencer 
Trask  & Co.  discusses  the  dominant 
phase  of  present  polities,  that  of  investiga- 
tions, saying  in  part: 

We  are  far  from  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  many  of  these  investigations, 
but  what  we  should  like  to  know  is  wnat, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  their  motive?  If  the 
Government  has  set  itself  to  punish  every 
individual  or  corporation  who  dares  come  to 
an  agreement  over  prices  with  a rival,  or, 
put  in  another  way,  if  the  Government  in- 
sists on  forcing  competition  between  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  whether  they  will 
it  or  not,  then  it  would  be  well  to  know 
how  far  the  law  demands  that  this  compe- 
tition go.  Is  it  to  be  just  a nice,  polite 
rivalry,  such  as  exists  between  two  gentle- 
men who  meet  in  a bloodless  duel  and  then 
consider  their  honor  satisfied,  or  will  the 
Government  force  these  rivals  into  such  a 
bloody  battle  that  the  field  will  be  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  even  the  victor  left  in  an 
exhausted  condition?  We  feel  that  these 
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are  points  which  many  of  those  politicians 
who  talk  so  glibly  of  “busting  the  trusts" 
should  seriously  consider. 

Fortunately  the  public  seems  to  be  real- 
izing that  these  investigations  are  being 
made  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  political  exigencies  and  is  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  the  revelations  of 
corporate  malfeasance  dating  back  to  years 
ago  reflects  past  rather  than  present  con- 
ditions, so  that  it  is  less  ready  to  take 
fright  and  sell  out  security  holdings.  This 
is  not  only  evident  from  the  most  casual 
observation,  but  is  proved  beyond  question 
by  the  steady  and  notable  increase  in  the 
shareholders’  list  of  practically  every  one  of 
our  large  railroad  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. As  this  movement  increases,  and  as 
large  individual  holdings  give  place  to  the 
“odd  lot”  buyer,  the  tendency  will  be 
towards  de-popularizing  the  “trust  busting” 
movement  and  will  at  the  same  time  lead 
to  a more  ethical  conception  of  business 
conduct  and  the  rights  of  competitors. 
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INVESTIGATING  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAW 


I AT  the  special  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Hon. 
Martin  W.  Littleton  of  New  York, 
j proposing  to  investigate  the  workings 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce. This  investigation  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  a commission  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
five  Senators,  five  Representatives  and 
five  persons  not  members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Section  2 of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

“That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  industrial  and  corporate  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  method  by  which 
industrial  and  corporate  enterprises  en- 
ter into  and  transact  inter-State  com- 
merce and  to  report  at  the  earliest  date 
practicable  what  legislation  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate,  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  entry  of  and  the  transaction  of 
business  by  industrial  and  corporate 
concerns  engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce. That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
industrial  and  corporate  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  operation,  influence  and 
effect  of  an  act  of  Congress,  enacted 
July  2,  1890;  and  commonly  known  as 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  all 
other  laws  enacted  by  Congress  affect- 
ing the  growth,  development  and  con- 
duct of  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises doing  or  seeking  to  do  an  in- 
ter-State commerce  business,  and  to 
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report  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  what  amendment,  changes 
or  alterations  are  necessary  or  de- 
si  rable.” 

The  commission  will  be  authorized  to 
make  a thorough  examination  of  the 
corporation  laws  of  foreign  countries. 
It  will  also  be  empowered  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  summon  and  compel  the  atten- 
ance  of  witnesses. 

The  author  of  the  bill  thus  explains 
its  purpose: 

“Aside  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  or  many  concerns  exist  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
is  the  main  remedial  question  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  future  of  legitimate  indus- 
trial development.  In  other  words,  now 
that  the  law  has  been  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  it  a wise  and  whole- 
some law?  Is  it  too  weak  to  reach  real 
offenders,  or  is  it  too  drastic  upon  cen- 
tralized industry?  What  is  a lawful 
organization  under  the  law?  And  is 
there  any  way  to  know  whether  it  is 
violating  the  law  until  it  is  too  late  to 
escape  disaster? 

“The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  en- 
acted nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
when  modern  industrial  development 
was  not  foreseen  or  understood.  It  was 
probably  the  outcome  of  the  crude  and 
barbaric  pooling  agreements  entered 
into  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  and 
limit  production.  It  was  directed  at 
these  wicked  agreements  which  were 
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gotten  up  in  the  dark,  and  secretly 
carried  out  to  the  injury  and  oppression 
of  the  competitor  and  consumer. 

“The  enlightened  notions  of  open  co- 
operation had  not  entered  the  heads  of 
people  at  that  time.  The  now  fully 
recognized  policy  of  publicity  and  Gov- 
ernmental supervision  had  not  been 
considered,  much  less  adopted.  The 
combinations  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  or  punish  were  a sort  of  com- 
mercial bandits,  dividing  their  unlawful 
spoils  under  the  provisions  of  indefensi- 
ble contracts. 

“At  all  events  it  was  enacted  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  when  the 
present  industrial  problems  were  not 
before  the  men  who  voted  for  it.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seen  an  industrial 
revolution.  We  have  seen  all  of  the 
business  of  the  country  tied  to  or  made 
dependent  upon  vast  corporate  organ- 
izations and  the  money  of  the  country 
invested  in  them.  Collective  industry 
has  spread  over  the  whole  country  and 
business  cooperation  has  taken  the 

place  of  business  warfare. 

“The  weapons  of  commercial  and 

business  warfare,  like  those  of  civil 

war,  have  grown  so  in  number  and  so 
deadly  in  effect  that  cooperation,  like 
arbitration,  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  prevent  great  destruction.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  this  cooperation 

there  have  been  many  concerns  organ- 
ized and  conducted  to  the  injury  of 
the  country,  just  as  there  have  been 
many  more  which  were  a benefit  to  the 
country. 

“By  far  the  most  important  question 
before  the  statesmanship  of  to-day  is 
how  to  preserve  the  efficiency,  economy 
and  upbuilding  influence  of  centralized 
industry  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  evils 
and  wrongs  which  in  many  instances 
are  practised  in  the  name  of  centralized 
liberty. 

“As  the  law  now  stands  the  sole 
remedy  is  dissolution.  But  this  leaves 
the  small  holder  at  the  mercy  of  the 


large  holder.  It  does  not  cheapen  the 
product  to  the  consumer  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  encourage 
new  competition.  The  States  are  wholly 
unable  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a 
whole  and  the  remedy  must  be  found 
in  or  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
What  shall  the  remedy  be?  Is  the 
present  remedy  adequate,  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory?  Does  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  really  meet  the 
situation  as  now  presented? 

“All  of  these  questions  are  being 
asked  and  answered  in  various  ways.  It 
is  ray  opinion  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  question  intelligently  and  with 
courage.  I think  that  Congress,  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
coming  from  the  people  periodically, 
should  provide  a joint  committee  by 
the  Senate  and  House,  to  be  known  as 
an  industrial  committee,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  taking  up  the 
Sherman  law  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gating its  rights  and  range,  its  bearing 
upon  all  forms  of  industry.  This  com- 
mittee should  call  before  it  the  best  in- 
formed men  of  the  country,  the  most 
practical  men,  both  from  the  side  of 
capital  and  from  the  side  of  labor,  and 
obtain  all  the  facts  and  enlightened 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  should  con- 
sult the  methods  of  other  countries, 
their  experience  and  the  results.  It 
should  focus  the  attention  of  intelligent 
public  opinion  upon  the  question  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  ripest  and 
wisest  judgment  of  the  country.  This 
committee  should  then  redraft  the  law 
in  accordance  with  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, having  in  view  the  welfare  of  all 
classes,  and  submit  this  draft  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  for  their  action. 

“We  cannot  evade  this  important 
question ; we  ought  not  to  wish  to  evade 
it.  The  wellbeing  of  the  whole  country 
depends  upon  it  and  it  is  the  highest 
test  of  patriotism  and  courage  to  deal 
squarely  and  resolutely  with  it/’ 

Clearly,  there  are  grave  doubts  in 
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the  minds  of  the  most  thoughtful  busi- 
ness men  as  to  whether  the  Sherman 
law,  if  rigorously  enforced,  will  not 
result  in  permanent  harm  to  enterprises 
which  the  law  was  not  designed  to 
reach. 

The  business  of  the  country  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty that  will  prevail  if  the  present 
policy  is  continued.  Conditions  have 
changed,  as  Mr.  Littleton  says,  since 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  wise  carefully  to  investigate  con- 
ditions as  they  now  are  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  law  should 
be  modified. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  whatever  high-handed  prac- 
tices the  trusts  may  be  guilty  of,  but 
surely  the  country  would  be  benefited 
vastly  by  a patient,  orderly  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  corporation  question, 
so  that  existing  problems  might  be 
soberly  dealt  with  in  the  steady  light 
of  intelligent  information  and  reason, 
rather  than  by  the  flaming  torch  of 
prejudice  and  passion. 


FINANCIAL  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

/ADDRESSING  a State  bankers'  con- 
vention not  long  ago,  Mr.  F.  O. 
Watts,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  said: 

“The  association  publishes  what  is 
known  as  the  ‘Journal,'  giving  official 
and  legal  information  to  its  members. 
The  volume  alone  is  well  worth  what 
any  member  of  the  association  pays 
for  its  membership,  because  of  the  in- 
formation it  contains.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I desire  to  say,  gentlemen,  and 
for  the  first  time  before  any  audience, 
that  that  journal  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  supplant  the  other  financial 
journals.  I dare  say  that  there  is  no 
banker  having  an  ambition  in  his  pro- 


fession; no  man  desiring  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  banking 
business,  who  would  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  allowing  the  ‘Journal'  of  the 
association  to  take  the  place  of  the  live 
financial  journals,  any  more  than  you 
would  expect  the  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  to 
take  the  place  of  and  supplant  your 
own  counsel.  It  is  not  contemplated  for 
a moment." 

Probably  not  contemplated;  but  that 
it  does  supplant  the  other  financial  pub- 
lications to  a very  harmful  extent,  no 
financial  publisher  doubts  in  the  least. 
Nor  do  we  doubt,  either,  that  many  a 
thrifty  banker  saves  counsel  fees  by 
consulting  the  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association. 

The  gentlemen  who  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation probably  have  the  right  to  use 
the  association's  funds  in  the  publish- 
ing business. 

Probably,  also,  if  the  bankers  as  an 
organization  are  to  embark  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  the  publishers  of  the 
financial  journals  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety engage  in  the  organization  of  a 
rival  bankers'  association,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  bankers  in  the  country  who 
would  welcome  such  a movement  and 
would  give  it  their  practical  support. 


STUDYING  THE  COST  OF 
COMMODITIES 

AN  investigation  has  been  begun  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  cause  of  the  present  high  prices  of 
commodities.  It  is  the  especial  aim  of 
this  investigation  to  ascertain  the  prices 
of  farm  products  at  the  sources  of  their 
production  and  the  respective  additions 
to  such  prices  on  account  of  transporta- 
tion charges  and  the  profits  of  middle- 
men. It  has  been  stated  that  the  farm- 
er gets  about  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
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what  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  re- 
maining fifty-four  per  cent,  going  to 
the  railroads  and  the  middlemen,  chiefly 
to  the  latter. 

An  investigation  of  this  character 
may  not  only  serve  to  show  who  is  get- 
ting the  consumer’s  money,  but  it  may 
establish  facts  that  will  lead  ultimately 
to  a more  economical  distribution  of 
commodities  of  all  kinds. 

Everybody  denounces  the  trusts  as 
the  fathers  of  high  prices.  The  farm- 
ers are  not,  as  a rule,  organized  to  keep 
up  the  prices  of  their  products,  yet  the 
things  produced  on  the  farm  have  ad- 
vanced perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  things  manufactured  by  the  trusts. 

One  thing  would  seem  to  be  clear: 
if  the  farmers  were  getting  anything 
like  the  prices  charged  consumers  for 
their  products,  everybody  would  be 
rushing  to  the  farms  for  the  sake  of  the 
enormous  profits  to  be  made.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  Government’s 
investigation  will  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  high  price  of  farm 
products  comes  from  the  profits  tacked 
on  while  such  products  are  on  their 
way  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 


THE  MAGICAL  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 

TTNTIL  now  we  had  not  guessed  half 
^ the  magical  potentialities  inherent 
in  Mr.  Aldrich’s  proposed  National 
Reserve  Association.  Under  the  illu- 
mination furnished  by  Professor  J. 
Laurence  Lauohlin  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  this  great  scheme  are 
revealed  with  startling  effect.  Here  is 
what  the  Professor  says,  discussing  the 
operations  of  the  Reserve  Association 
at  a time  when  panic  threatened: 

“In  such  a threatening  time  as  this, 
how  would  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation work?  In  brief,  it  offers  a 
means  by  which  a bank  can  provide 
itself  with  reserves  through  the  use  of 


its  own  picked  assets.  By  changing 
good  assets  into  lawful  reserves  it  can 
safely  increase  its  loans  to  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  all  legitimate  bor- 
rowers. The  process  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  pith  of  the  scheme  is  that 
a local  bank,  if  it  has  good  paper,  can 
get  it  rediscounted  at  a branch  of  the 
National  Association;  then  it  can  count 
this  credit  as  a part  of  its  reserves,  or 
it  can  draw  the  notes  of  the  National 
Reserve  Association  and  count  them  in 
its  reserves.  That  is,  a bank  can 
change  one  asset,  the  paper  held  in  the 
loan  item,  into  another  asset,  lawful 
money  reserve,  thus  increase  the  ratio 
of  its  reserves  to  immediate  liabilities, 
and  thereby  enable  it  to  increase  its 
loans.’’ 

And  how  is  this  change  of  “good 
assets  into  lawful  reserves’’  to  be  ef- 
fected? Why,  by  simply  transferring 
the  assets  of  the  bank  to  the  coffers  of 
the  Reserve  Association.  The  picked 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  local  bank 
itself  are  not  lawful  reserves,  of  course. 
Ship  them  to  the  Reserve  Association, 
and  by  this  slight  change  of  geographi- 
cal situation  a wonderful  transforma- 
tion takes  place.  That  which  was  not 
a lawful  money  reserve  but  only  an 
asset  of  the  bank  is  changed  at  once 
into  gold  or  lawful  money — not  actual- 
ly, certainly,  but  theoretically. 

This  transformation  process  beats 
Bryan’s  sixteen  to  one,  John  Law  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  fiat  money  advo- 
cates. It  is  magic  applied  to  monetary 
science. 

Professor  Laughlin  says  that  a bank 
can  get  its  good  paper  “rediscounted  at 
a branch  of  the  National  Association, 
can  count  this  credit  as  a part  of  its 
reserves,  or  it  can  draw  the  notes  of 
the  National  Reserve  Association  and 
count  them  in  its  reserves.’’ 

In  either  case  it  would  be  a building 
of  one  credit  upon  another. 

Curiously  enough,  Professor  Laugh- 
lin’s  views  are  sent  out  by  a concern 
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calling  itself  “The  National  Citizens' 
League  for  the  Promotion  of  a Sound 
Banking  System." 


TOO  MANY  BANKS 

TT17TTH  some  20,000  or  more  banks 
in  the  country  there  appears  to 
be  little  likelihood  that  the  people  are 
in  much  danger  of  banking  monopoly. 
Indeed,  a great  deal  of  unsound  bank- 
ing results  from  undue  competition, 
from  an  effort  of  too  many  banks  to 
get  business,  with  the  consequent  dis- 
regard of  sound  banking  principles. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  refuse 
to  charter  national  banks  in  communi- 
ties where  additional  banking  facilities 
were  not  needed,  and  this  policy  has 
been  imitated  in  several  of  the  States. 
In  refusing  to  issue  some  State  bank 
charters  a short  time  ago,  the  Bank 
Commissioner  of  Kansas  said: 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
and  most  dangerous  conditions  in  the 
banking  world  to-day  is  the  indiscrimi- 
nate granting  of  bank  charters.  A large 
per  cent,  of  failures  are  brought  about 
through  unwise,  loose,  and  uncalled-for 
organization  of  banks.  In  the  past, 
charters  have  been  granted  indiscrimi- 
nately to  whoever  might  make  applica- 
tion for  them,  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lic's interest.  A large  number  of  these 
banks  are  organized  and  promoted  for 
personal  gain,  and  by  men  who  wish  to 
secure  positions,  rent  buildings,  borrow 
funds  of  the  bank,  or  for  other  personal 
reasons.  The  proper  organization  of  a 
bank  in  the  first  instance  is  more  than 
half  responsible  for  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess." 

Of  course,  the  exercise  of  such  dis- 
cretion by  the  Comptroller  or  by  the 
State  supervising  officers  may  interfere 
to  some  extent  with  the  freedom  of 
banking  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  part  of  our 


public  policy  to  make  banking  free  to 
any  one  who  would  comply  with  the 
legal  requirements  for  establishing  a 
bank.  But  if,  as  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioner of  Kansas  says,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate granting  of  bank  charters  has  be- 
come a great  evil  and  has  led  to  dan- 
gerous conditions,  the  freedom  of 
granting  such  charters  should  be  re- 
stricted. The  arbitrary  refusal  to  grant 
a charter  would  probably  be  quickly 
shown  and  not  sustained  by  public 
opinion. 

The  small  bank  has  been  a factor 
of  immense  importance  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  country.  But  even  of  a good 
thing  there  can  be  too  much. 


FORGED  CERTIFIED  CHECKS 

IT  ASTERN  banks  have  been  much 
annoyed  lately  by  discovering  that 
they  have  given  up  various  amounts  on 
forged  checks  which  had  been  duly  cer- 
tified by  some  banks. 

It  appears  that  forgers  have  found 
out  that,  with  some  banks  at  least,  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  getting  a check  cer- 
tified than  there  is  in  getting  it  cashed. 
They  therefore  forge  the  signature  of 
some  large  depositor,  have  the  check 
certified  and  then  deposit  it  in  a bank 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
some  instances  manage  to  get  the  cash 
before  the  forgery  comes  to  light. 

One  remedy  proposed  is  that  banks 
should  be  as  careful  in  making  cer- 
tifications as  they  are  in  making  pay- 
ments, requiring  satisfactory  proof  of 
identity  in  either  case.  The  makers  of 
rubber  stamps  used  by  banks  in  certi- 
fying checks  should  also  exercise 
greater  care  in  executing  orders,  being 
sure  not  only  that  such  orders  come 
from  some  one  in  the  bank  but  from  a 
duly  authorized  person. 

In  these  times  it  is  amazing  to  learn 
how  readily  some  banks  may  be  im- 
posed on  by  strangers.  What  is  to  be 
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thought  of  a bank  that  opens  an  account 
with  a man  utterly  unknown,  permit- 
ting him  to  draw  out  cash  against  the 
deposit  of  a check,  even  though  it  is 
apparently  certified.  Surely,  the  proper 
management  of  a bank  implies  the  ex- 
ercise of  a greater  degree  of  prudence 
than  this.  And  yet  it  is  in  just  such  a 
wav  that  the  forger  is  not  infrequently 
able  to  “get  away  with  the  goods.” 


THE  CURSE  OF  PROSPERITY 

^^XCE  there  were  statesmen  and 
economists  who  worried  their 
brains  over  the  curse  of  poverty  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Even  some  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  were  neither  states- 
men nor  economists  were  compelled  to 
do  a lot  of  thinking  about  how  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

Happily,  all  these  disturbing  prob- 
lems belong  to  a bygone  and  out-of- 
date  era.  Nobody  worries  about  pov- 
erty now.  The  statesman  and  economist 
spend  their  waking  hours  and  burn  the 
midnight  oil  in  devising  new  methods 
of  removing  from  the  people  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  the  curse  of  prosperity. 
Individuals,  so  rich  that  they  need  no 
longer  work,  have  abundant  time  to 
write  pamphlets  advising  a money- 
cursed  world  how  to  be  virtuous  and 
happy  though  rich. 

One  of  these  productions — a sample 
of  many  others — comes  to  us  from  St. 
Louis,  and  its  author,  Mr.  Leonard 
Matthews,  undoubtedly  represents  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  those  who  are 
blindly  groping  for  a cure  for  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Matthews  begins  by  saying: 

“With  the  interlocking  system  now 
in  vogue  by  having  the  same  directors 
in  the  various  banks,  trust  companies, 
factories,  railroads  and  as  members  of 
Congress,  as  in  many  instances,  it  would 
be  futile  for  the  Government  to  try  to 
regulate  inter-State  commerce  and 


prices  and  do  justice  to  the  seller  and 
consumer  as  long  as  the  money  trusts 
hold  the  country  in  their  grip,  and  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  like  pouring 
gasoline  over  a fire  to  extinguish  it,  it 
is  proposed  to  form  a central  national 
bank,  the  control  * of  which  by  the 
money  trust  will  place  every  private 
fortune  or  business  concern  in  the 
pow’er  of  the  trust.” 

And  then  he  declares  that: 

“We  are  all  aware  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  accumulate  the  immense  for- 
tunes we  know  of  in  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  amassed 
and  that  overreaching  greed  and  cupid- 
ity should  be  checked,  and  we  also 
know  that  proper  initiative  should  not 
be  checked,  and  that  the  problem  of 
stifling  the  natural  enterprise  of  our 
people  and  at  the  same  time  minimiz- 
ing the  evils  which  always  result  from 
prosperity,  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  political  economy,  and  one  of 
the  elements  of  a problem  which  must 
engage  the  attention  of  our  people  and 
can  only  be  solved  by  exact  thinking 
and  acting  accordingly. 

“When  property  becomes  of  a public 
nature,  and  affects  the  interests  of  the 
masses,  it  becomes  clothed  with  a pub- 
lic use  and  should  be  controlled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

“When  supply  and  demand  no  longer 
regulate  prices  which  are  now  dictated 
by  selfish  monopolies  or  money  trusts, 
which  cannot  be  controlled,  then  it  is 
time  to  consider  some  mode  to  circum- 
vent the  monopolies  in  a manner  to  do 
the  least  injury  possible  to  vested  in- 
terests and  on  the  principle  that  to  cure 
a bite  take  a hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
you,  the  evolution  of  the  proposed  com- 
pany came  to  the  writer;  i.  e.,  cure 
monopoly  by  one  great  benevolent,  al- 
most automatic  cooperative  monopoly  in 
place  of  the  worst  form  of  monopolistic 
tyranny  we  now  suffer  under.  * * * 

“Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  troubles 
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we  are  now  laboring  under  is  to  allow 
but  one  business  corporation  and  abol- 
ish all  others  and  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  money  trusts  hereafter,  and  by 
a heavily  graduated  inheritance  tax 
prevent  transmissions  of  large  sums  to 
posterity. 

“The  writer  proposes  that  Congress 
authorize  a company  to  be  formed  with 
an  unlimited  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a cooperative  business,  such  as 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
wares  and  selling  the  same,  and  to  do 
a general  banking,  insurance,  railroad 
and  public  utility  business.” 

That  is,  the  evils  incident  to  partial 
monopoly  are  to  be  eradicated  by  a re- 
sort to  total  monopoly ! 

Lest  the  proposed  company  should 
become  immoral  by  paying  too  much 
profit,  dividends  are  limited  to  six  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Matthews  contends  that  his 
proposed  company  “would  effectually 
regulate  not  only  prices  but  almost 
automatically  all  evils  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  highest  prices  for  labor 
and  farm  products  consistent  with 
reason.” 

Happy  prospect!  And  happy  the 
people  whose  chief  concern  is  “mini- 
mizing the  evils  which  always  result 
from  prosperity.” 


A CHECK  TO  THE  WAR  SPIRIT 

PROMINENCE  has  been  given  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Franco- 
German  difficulties  over  Morocco  to  the 
financial  disturbances  caused  by  the 
possibility  of  an  armed  conflict  between 
the  two  countries. 

To  an  extent  that  has  called  forth 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  the  French  Republic  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
savers  and  lenders  of  capital.  Ger- 
many, for  a long  period  enjoying  al- 
most unexampled  industrial  activity, 


has  been  quite  naturally  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  borrowers  in  the 
French  market.  While  the  ease  with 
which  funds  could  be  obtained  in 
France  has  helped  in  the  development 
of  German  industry,  it  has  neverthe- 
less placed  the  latter  country  in  the 
more  or  less  dependent  position  in 
which  the  borrower  usually  stands. 
Borrowing  of  a friend  or  of  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  any  considerations 
except  those  of  security  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent matter  from  borrowing  of  an 
enemy  who  may  demand  payment  in 
full  at  the  most  inopportune  time  solely 
f or  .the  purpose  of  causing  embarrass- 
ment and  distress. 

But  in  the  recent  refusal  of  the  Paris 
money  market  to  renew  loans  at  Berlin 
one  need  not  look  for  motives  of  re- 
venge. The  French  financiers  were 
quite  justified  in  taking  the  position 
they  did  solely  on  grounds  of  prudence. 
Under  the  disturbed  political  conditions 
the  security  offered  might  justly  be  re- 
garded as  inadequate.  The  conse- 
quences that  followed  the  tightening  of 
the  French  purse-strings  were  serious 
enough  under  the  stress  of  the  mere  re- 
mote possibility  of  war,  and  something 
very  closely  approaching  a financial 
panic  was  felt  in  the  chief  German 
financial  centers.  What  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  had  war  ac- 
tually taken  place  may  be  imagined. 

As  the  German  contentions  in  Mo- 
rocco were  based  entirely  upon  a de- 
sire to  secure  certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages, the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  these  advantages  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  losses  occasioned 
at  home  by  war  or  the  possibility  of  a 
fight.  The  minerals  dug  from  the  mines 
of  Morocco  may  have  been  totally  in- 
adequate to  pay  for  the  harm  caused 
to  German  industry  by  the  destruction 
of  confidence  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  loans  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Japan,  in  making  war  on  Russia,  did 
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not  seek  alone  for  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  privileges,  but  believed  that 
the  existence  of  the  nation  itself  was 
at  stake.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  en- 
tered into  the  Franco-German  dispute 
over  Morocco.  It  is  purely  a contro- 
versy over  commercial  advantages  in  a 
comparatively  limited  sphere. 

War  over  business  matters  may  be 
viewed  from  a business  standpoint,  and 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  firms  or 
corporations  are  likely  to  consider,  in 
such  cases,  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle. 


FOREIGN  BUSINESS  FOR  TRUST 
COMPANIES 

jpURSUANT  to  a law  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature, specifically  authorizing  trust 
companies  with  a capital  and  surplus  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000  to  maintain 
branches  in  foreign  countries,  the  Farm- 
ers’ Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  has  been  authorized  to  open 
branches  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
Equitable  Trust  Company  was  also 
given  authority  to  open  a Paris  branch. 
The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  has  long  successfully  operated  a 
London  branch.  These  branches  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

By  the  entrance  of  the  trust  compa- 
nies into  the  foreign  field,  these  in- 
stitutions gain  another  advantage  over 
the  national  banks,  which  are  pro- 
hibited from  having  branches  either  in 
the  city  where  located  or  elsewhere. 
But  if  the  Aldrich  plan  for  establish- 
ing a National  Reserve  Association  be- 
comes a law,  the  national  banks  will  be 
given  substantially  the  same  privileges 
in  this  respect  as  the  New  York  trust 
companies  now  have. 

If  our  banks  extensively  enter  the 
foreign  field — as  we  hope  they  may — 
it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how 


the  invasion  will  be  regarded  by  other 
countries. 

It  must  be  humiliating  to  some  of  the 
New  York  agencies  of  the  great  for- 
eign banks  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  receive  deposits.  Will  not  other 
countries  be  disposed  to  throw  the  same 
restrictions  about  the  branches  of  our 
banks  as  we  throw  around  theirs? 

The  competition  flowing  from  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  banking  capital 
here  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial. While  the  foreign  banks  should 
be  required  to  conform  to  regulations 
insuring  safety,  the  prohibition  against 
receiving  deposits  seems  altogether  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable. 


MAKING  CHECKS  EQUAL  TO 
CASH 

ANKERS,  like  other  people,  can 
not  always  immediately  realize 
their  ideals.  But  it  is  well  to  keep 
these  ideals  in  mind  as  goals  toward 
which  steady  progress  should  be  made. 
An  ideal  solution  of  the  country  check 
problem,  for  example,  is  still  far  off, 
but  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost  sight  of 
may  be  seen  from  an  article  in  a recent 
number  of  “The  Bank  Man,”  by  Jqhn 
Cofer  Shirley,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  After  discussing 
some  local  problems  concerning  the 
handling  of  checks,  Mr.  Shirley  says: 
“But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
items  should  be  cleared  by  some  method. 
The  same  applies  to  out-of-town  items. 
It  now  takes  twice  as  long  to  realize 
on  an  outlying  item  as  it  ought — ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a few  banks  which 
clear  and  pay  in  cash.  In  the  same  way 
it  takes  twice  as  long  to  realize  on  an 
out-of-town  country  item,  as  it  ought. 
Every  outlying  bank  should  arrange  to 
have  items  drawn  on  it  paid  the  same 
day  they  are  presented  down  town  to 
the  merchant  or  banker;  that  is,  these 
items  should  be  made  as  current  and  as 
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available  as  cash.  In  the  same  way 
every  near-by  country  bank  should  have 
an  agent  in  the  city  who  will  pay  items 
drawn  on  it  as  cash.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  question  of  exchange  charges 
and  interest  deductions.  Also,  by  thus 
making  a check  equal  to  cash,  the  use 
of  checks  would  be  enlarged,  and  the 
business  of  banking  developed. 

“But  bankers  take  the  opposite 
course.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  pro- 
vide proper  redemption  facilities  for 
their  own  paper,  but  they  claim  the 
right  to  make  a charge  for  its  redemp- 
tion in  the  way  of  exchange.  Checks 
are  thus  subject  to  a triple  charge — 
an  interest  deduction,  exchange  by  the 
issuing  (drawee)  bank  and  exchange  by 
the  purchasing  bank — all  of  which  is 
preposterous.  The  remedy  for  all  this 
is  a par  clearance  and  a cash  clearance. 
Let  us  have  this  at  once.” 

A charge  on  checks  is  virtually  a 
premium  on  currency.  Perhaps  the 
banker  can  not  be  blamed  for  more 
readily  seeing  the  ten  cents*  profit  he 
will  make  on  exchange  than  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  he  might  make  by 
freeing  checks  of  all  these  petty  bur- 
dens. But  is  it  not  a short-sighted 
policy  after  all? 


THE  WAR  ON  BUSINESS 

J^OUBTLESS  much  impetus  is  given 
to  the  popular  assault  on  large 
business  corporations  by  the  belief  that 
in  attacking  these  enterprises  no  one 
else  will  be  hurt.  This  fallacy  is  en- 
tertained in  certain  editorial  quarters, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quo- 
tation from  a recent  issue  of  “The 
World’s  Work”: 

“Loose  talk  about  a ‘war  on  busi- 
ness* does  more  harm  than  any  war 
that  is  waged.  If  great  combinations 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  are  pun- 
ished for  violations  of  the  anti-trust 


law,  what  harm  has  that  done  to  your 
business?  Ask  yourself  if  anybody  is 
making  war  on  you;  and,  when  you 
hear  any  man  talking  loosely,  ask  him 
precisely  what  damage  to  his  trade  has 
been  done  by  anybody? 

“Such  direct  and  wholly  honest  con- 
sideration by  every  man  of  his  own 
position  would  very  quickly  dispel  such 
fear  as  exists.** 

Now,  we  believe  that  it  is  precisely 
because  the  average  man  thinks  that  his 
business  is  not  injured  by  these  as- 
saults that  makes  the  war  on  the  trusts 
so  popular.  A great  many  people  en- 
gaged in  small  enterprises  hugely  en- 
joy the  spectacle  of  seeing  the  trusts 
assailed.  They  rejoice  to  see  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  brought  low, 
never  thinking  that  they  themselves 
will  suffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  its 
downfall. 

And  yet  no  fact  is  more  patent  in  the 
economic  experience  of  the  time  than 
this:  that  you  can  not  inflict  serious  or 
permanent  injury  on  one  branch  of 
business  without  seriously  and  perma- 
nently injuring  all  branches. 

Are  we  not  a little  in  danger,  in  this 
country,  of  assuming  an  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  wealth  purely  as 
wealth  ? 

In  one  of  the  State  papers  of  the  late 
James  G.  Blaine  this  passage  appears: 

“It  must  be  inexpressibly  painful  to 
the  enlightened  statesman  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  America,  to  see  a 
discarded  prejudice  of  the  dark  ages 
gravely  revived  at  this  day — to  witness 
an  attempt  to  base  the  policy  of  a great 
and  sovereign  State  on  the  mistaken 
theory  that  thrift  is  a crime  of  which 
the  unthrifty  are  the  innocent  victims, 
and  that  discontent  and  disaffection  are 
to  be  diminished  by  increasing  the 
causes  from  which  they  arise.” 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  a tendency 
to  base  our  governmental  policy  “on 
the  mistaken  theory  that  thrift  is  a 
crime?” 
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When  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  to  be  heavily  fined,  the 
public  seemed  highly  pleased. 

But  suppose  a like  fine  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  labor  unions,  would  it  have 
been  received  with  equal  popularity? 

And  yet,  even  if  all  the  allegations 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
were  true,  perhaps  it  never  pursued 
any  more  arbitrary  methods  in  fixing 
prices  or  in  restraining  trade  than  the 
labor  unions  have  done. 

But  in  prosecuting  the  one  offender 
there  was  popularity  and  political  cap- 
ital to  be  made  and  no  such  advantages 
in  calling  the  other  to  account. 

We  are  not  maintaining  that  the 
great  aggregations  of  capital,  or  trusts, 
are  wholly  beneficent  or  beneficent  at 
all.  They  should  be  compelled  to  obey 
the  law. 

But  against  a spirit  of  vindictiveness 
toward  wealth,  and  the  mistaken  not  I ;n 
that  one  portion  of  the  community  can 
be  subjected  to  injurious  assaults  with- 
out harm  to  all,  we  do  most  earnestly 
protest. 

The  question,  “Am  I my  brother's 
keeper?"  asked  so  long  ago,  can  be 
answered  only  affirmatively  now. 


A PEACE  MOVEMENT  ON 
PRACTICAL  LINES 

J^ELEGATES  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence held  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
the  past  summer  devised  a plan  that 
should  have  a far-reaching  influence  on 
the  present  world-wide  movement  in 
favor  of  a peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  This  is  simply  to 
study  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
war,  and  particularly  the  present  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  nations. 

We  have  had  quite  lately  a sharp 
illustration  of  the  evils  occasioned  by 
mere  rumors  of  war.  The  strained 
situation  between  France  and  Germany 
resulted  in  financial  disturbances  which 


were  not  restricted  to  the  two  countries 
most  directly  concerned,  but  which 
spread  to  England  and  to  this  country. 

A thorough,  scientific  investigation  of 
all  the  causes  and  consequences  of  wars, 
as  proposed  by  the  Berne  conference, 
should  contribute  materially  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace. 


HURTFUL  TO  BUSINESS 

*^^HEN  the  editor  of  this  Magazinb 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
Northern  Bankers'  Association  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  over  a year 
ago,  he  chose  for  his  subject,  “The 
Perils  of  Unsound  Legislation,"  and 
endeavored  at  that  time  to  point  out 
some  of  the  harmful  consequences  that 
were  sure  to  follow  the  attitude  of  leg- 
islators toward  certain  business  prob- 
lems. These  predictions  have  been 
more  than  verified. 

In  a recent  letter  of  one  of  the 
brokerage  firms  of  New  York,  the  fol- 
lowing occurs: 

“Passing  from  economic  theories  to 
perceptible  facts,  we  find  that  for  more 
than  seven  years  in  the  United  States 
the  enterprise  of  large  capitalists  and 
the  operations  of  great  combinations  in 
business  have  been  steadily  and  increas- 
ingly assailed  by  Government  and  poli- 
ticians. The  result  has  been  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  have  become  em- 
bittered against  all  forms  of  business 
success  to  a dangerous  and  unsettling 
extent,  and  that  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  corporations  have  finally  been 
ordered  disorganized  and  dismantled 
under  penalty  of  receivership.  The 
potential  positions  of  these  great  en- 
gines of  industry  make  their  disintegra- 
tion a matter  of  disturbance  to  the 
whole  structure  of  commerce,  and  it  is 
this,  and  the  threatened  dismemberment 
of  other  great  industrial  corporations, 
that  makes  a revival  of  business  impos- 
sible and  has  induced  some  conservative 
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security  holders  to  sell  out  their  own- 
ings. Meantime,  the  railroads  have 
been  subjected  to  reduction  after  reduc- 
tion in  rates,  crippling  their  power  of 
progress  and  minimizing  their  pur- 
chases. The  general  business  of  the 
whole  country  is  thus  depressed,  be- 
cause general  business  cannot  prosper 
if  the  great  enterprises  of  the  country 
are  languishing. 

“Not  one  thing  favorable  to  business 
has  been  inaugurated  by  Congress  or 
the  politicians  in  two  years,  and  no 
sign  is  showing  of  anything  better  on 
the  political  horizon  than  a continu- 
ance of  the  war  on  business. 

“Is  there  any  wonder  that  capital  has 
become  timid  and  confidence  has 
dwindled  ?" 

And  at  the  last  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association, 
the  president,  Mr.  William  A.  Law, 
said: 

“The  economic  trend  has  been  un- 
mistakably toward  larger  corporate  or- 
ganizations. A decision  may  render 
illegal  operations  that  are  usual  and 
customary  at  present,  but  it  cannot  re- 
store the  conditions  of  twenty  years 


ago.  The  immense  quantity  of  new 
legislation  possible  under  our  dual  form 
of  government  with  frequent  Congres- 
sional and  legislative  sessions,  with 
State  and  national  enactments  often 
dangerously  near  encroaching  one  upon 
the  other,  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  a business  man,  even  with  the  ad- 
vice of  able  lawyers,  to  know  the  laws 
under  which  he  is  living,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  wishes  to  conduct 
his  affairs.  Commerce  depends  for  its 
most  successful  exercise  upon  stability 
and  definiteness  in  the  laws  governing 
its  operations.  We  have  been  living 
in  uncertainty,  not  only  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  operation  of  mercantile 
concerns,  but  of  the  vital  laws  govern- 
ing the  organization  of  our  largest  and 
most  important  corporations." 

And  we  believe  that  the  business  un- 
certainty will  be  aggravated  by  the 
speech  made  by  the  President  at 
Detroit. 

The  country  can  in  time  adjust  itself 
to  whatever  conditions  may  arise 
through  the  present  political  hostility 
to  business,  but  the  adjustment  will  be, 
unavoidably,  a painful  one. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  IN  GRANTING  CREDIT* 


By  William  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


The  Nature  and  Functions  of  Credit 


/CREDIT  is  the  life  blood  of  busi- 
ness,  one  of  the  “essential  ele- 
ments" in  banking  and  finance.  With- 
out it,  the  present  high  state  of  busi- 
ness would  not  have  come  to  pass,  nor 
could  it  long  continue.  Credit  con- 
structs railroads,  opens  mines,  spans 
rivers,  paves  streets,  improves  farms, 
builds  homes,  moves  the  commerce  of 
the  country  and  wages  war.  “Credit," 


• Awarded  the  Cannon  Prize,  May  11, 
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says  Webster,  “has  done  more  a thou- 
sand times  to  enrich  the  nations  than 
all  the  mines  in  the  world." 

Credit  transfers  large  sums  cheaply. 
It  employs  capital  productively.  It  en- 
larges a man's  earning  powers,  and 
through  its  use,  the  lender  and  borrower 
meet  to  their  mutual  profit.  Credit  is  a 
far  better  instrument  of  production 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  coined 
money;  for  while  money  is  an  indis- 
pensable denominator  of  prices,  and  the 
medium  of  the  smaller  exchanges, 
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credit  is  the  instrument  of  larger  ex- 
changes, and  larger  production.  More- 
over, as  an  instrument,  it  is  econom- 
ically costless  and  not  like  money  with 
a commodity  value  and  expensive. 

In  political  economy , credit  is  power 
to  borrow;  the  ability  to  command  cap- 
ital. As  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  so 
capital  abhors  idleness,  and  it  rapidly 
and  automatically  seeks  profitable  em- 
ployment. Where  the  credit  system  is 
highly  developed,  active  and  profitable 
demand  for  capital  exists.  Where 
credit  is  undeveloped,  we  shall  find 
business  still  in  a crude  state,  wages 
small,  and  finances  generally  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition. 

In  law,  credit  is  the  present  right  to 
a future  payment;  the  right  to  demand 
something  from  some  one  at  a stated 
time.  Thus,  when  a bill  of  goods  is 
sold,  the  legal  title  passes  to  the  buyer, 
and  the  seller  simply  holds  the  right  to 
collect  the  equivalent  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed.  He  can  re-take  the 
goods  only  under  certain  conditions, 
and  his  principal  right  is  one  of  settle- 
ment. He  can  sell  this  right  and  the 
holder  in  due  course  will  have  good 
title  to  this  right  of  enforcement. 

In  banking  and  business,  credit  is 
the  estimate  of  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  an  individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion to  meet  their  business  engagements. 
This  estimate  was  formerly  based 
chiefly  upon,  (1)  Reputation;  (2)  Cap- 
ital. But  with  the  advent  of  the  mer- 
cantile agency  and  the  credit  depart- 
ment, a more  accurate  and  trustworthy 
basis  of  credit  has  been  formed,  thus: 

(A)  A closer  examination  as  to  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  business; 

(B)  Total  net  worth,  the  element  of 
contingent  liabilities  being  given  due 
consideration;  (C)  Other  facts  bearing 
upon  the  probability  of  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

The  basis  of  all  such  credit  is  con- 
fidence. In  fact,  every  modern  finan- 
cial system  is  built  upon  confidence, 
and  our  whole  financial  structure  has 
become  a system  of  credit  clearings — 
a system  of  substituting  the  token  of 
confidence  for  the  payment  in  money. 
This  confidence  must  not  only  assure 


that  a man  is  willing,  but  is  also  able  to 
meet  his  engagements;  not  only  able, 
but  also  willing . 

The  Essentials  of  a Good  Loan. 

Good  credit  is  the  bed  rock  of  busi- 
ness success;  poor  credit  is  the  quick- 
sand of  disaster.  As  a general  state- 
ment, that  credit  is  good  which  is  based 
upon  an  exchange  of  commodities.  The 
only  exceptions  are  those  loans  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  an  accommodation, 
and  yet  have  behind  them  the  strength 
and  financial  soundness  of  one  whose 
name  and  credit  standing  are  sufficient 
to  offset  the  lack  of  an  exchange  in 
values. 

It  is  no  function  of  a bank  to  fur- 
nish its  patrons  with  permanent  work- 
ing capital,  and  good  banking  credit  is 
based  upon  loans  made  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  borrower  and  his 
standing,  and  supported  by  collateral, 
whether  pledged  or  not,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  prompt  and  full  liquidation.  An 
authority  on  banking  states  that  a well 
managed  bank  should  have  twenty  per 
cent,  of  its  investments  in  high  grade 
securities;  twenty  per  cent,  in  commer- 
cial paper  which  it  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  renew,  and  purchased  in  the 
open  .market;  and  sixty  per  cent,  in 
loans  to  its  customers. 

The  bank  must  meet  its  obligations 
as  the  merchant  meets  his — by  the  ma- 
turity of  its  credits;  and  the  credit  that 
does  not  promptly  redeem  itself  is  un- 
sound. The  greatest  measure  of  safety 
in  the  credit  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  great  part  of  the  outstanding  obliga- 
tions will  have  to  be  met  at  any  one 
time.  Experience  has  proven  this  be- 
yond peradventure,  and  when  a quick 
demand  for  unusual  redemption  occurs, 
panic  results  and  the  credit  system  col- 
lapses. It  is  needless  to  add  that  good 
credit  does  not  consist  in  the  banker 
lending  to  himself.  He  cannot  be  a 
judge  of  his  own  affairs.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  digested  the 
causes  of  failure  of  418  banks,  and 
finds  that  214  were  caused  by  excessive 
loans  to  officers  and  directors,  fraudu- 
lent managements  and  embezzlement. 
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Elements  of  Sound  Credit. 

By  weight  of  authority,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  granting  credit,  three  ele- 
ments must  be  considered,  namely: 

(a)  Character,  (a)  Reliability,  (a) 
The  man,  (a)  The  moral  risk;  (b) 
Capacity,  (6)  Capability,  ( b ) The 
methods,  (b)  The  business  risk;  (c) 
Capital,  (c)  Resources,  (c)  The  means, 
( c ) The  property  risk. 

Every  application  for  credit  does  not 
possess  all  three,  nor  does  it  need  to. 
But  good  credit,  however,  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  these  elements  en- 
ter into  the  risk.  The  man  with  char- 
acter, but  no  ability  or  capital,  is 
doomed  to  failure.  He  has  neither 
funds  of  his  own  nor  the  ability  to 
safely  use  the  funds  of  others.  Good 
intentions  never  pay  bills.  He  who  has 
ability,  but  no  character  is  a bad  risk — 
he  may  use  his  ability  to  defraud. 
Lack  of  ability  and  capital  accounts 
for  three-fifths  of  the  business  failures. 
The  business  that  “turns  over”  fre- 
quently can  run  with  less  capital  than 
that  which  must  be  done  on  long  credit. 
But  even  though  his  capital  be  small, 
the  man  with  character  and  ability  will 
be  a safe  risk.  The  ideal  risk,  how- 
ever, is,  adequate  capital,  unimpeach- 
able character,  and  sound  business 
methods. 

The  Man — the  Moral  Risk. 

Character  means  more  than  mere 
honesty.  It  means  habits,  companion- 
ships, past  record,  antecedents.  Busi- 
ness character  is  business  reputation, 
built  up  by  long  years  of  fair  dealing. 
The  man  who  claims  to  be  honest  must 
prove  his  claim  by  squaring  himself 
with  the  world  and  keeping  himself  so. 
In  the  cooperative  credit  banks  of  Eu- 
rope, which  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  granting  of  credit,  char- 
acter is  made  the  basis  of  all  loans, 
and  the  losses  have  been  remarkably 
few.  While  credit  deals  less  with  men 
than  with  things,  the  man  must  be  ana- 
lyzed as  well  as  his  possessions,  for  the 
statement,  being  a matter  of  honor  (un- 
less made  by  an  independent  audit) 


must  be  characterized  by  good  faith  or 
it  is  worthless. 


His  Methods — the  Business  Risk. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a man  be  good 
— he  must  be  good  for  something.  We 
test  his  ability  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  his  business,  and  by  the 
character  of  that  business.  Is  it,  first 
of  all,  a legitimate  business  and  sound; 
or  illegitimate  and  full  of  risk?  Is  it 
stable,  or  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations 
— one  that  the  whims  of  fashion  may 
jeopardize  over-night?  Has  the  owner 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  manage  a 
business;  does  he  manage  this  one  well? 
Has  he  built  it  up  himself,  or  did  he 
inherit  it?  Is  he  experienced  or  is  he  a 
novice?  (Experience  must  precede  the 
employment  of  capital,  else  the  latter 
may  be  lost  while  the  former  is  being 
acquired.)  Is  it  well  stocked  and  well 
located  ? Are  the  profits  ample,  and  are 
the  expenses  reasonable?  Does  he 
grant  credit  with  care,  or  indiscrim- 
inately? Does  he  over-buy,  over-trade, 
over-trust?  Is  he  prompt  in  his  collec- 
tions and  prompt  in  his  payments? 

His  Resources — the  Property  Risk. 


Behind  every  good  loan,  there  must 
ultimately  be  property,  tangible  and 
convertible  into  money  without  great 
cost  and  undue  delay.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  be  stock — it  must  be  salable 
and  seasonable,  and  of  such  nature  as 
to  help,  not  hinder,  the  business.  The 
hind  is  as  essential  as  the  degree.  It  is 
not  enough  that  there  be  book  accounts 
— they  must  be  collectible.  Many  a 
man  has  failed  with  a fortune  on  his 
books.  A large  business  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  a safe  business, — its  very 
largeness  may  carry  it  to  destruction. 
Is  the  capital  borrowed  or  inherited, 
and  if  so  are  there  any  “strings”  to  it? 
Is  the  capital  ample?  Will  the  lack  of 
money  make  over-borrowing  necessary, 
and  burden  the  business  with  too  heavy 
interest  charges?  It  takes  money  to  do 
business,  and  while  a large  amount  of 
ready  cash  need  not,  and  should  not,  be 
idle  in  the  bank,  it  should  be  quickly 
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available  by  the  maturity  of  obligations 
to  meet  current  demands. 

The  Statement — the  Borrower's 

Estimate  of  Himself. 

Modern  credit  is  based  upon  state- 
ments prepared  with  the  end  in  view  of 
showing  the  true  condition  of  the  busi- 
ness at  a stated  time.  Unless  made  by 
an  independent  auditor  who  has  no  in- 
terest, aside  from  accuracy,  it  resolves 
itself  into  a man’s  estimate  of  himself. 
Its  purpose  is:  To  reduce  losses;  to 

minimize  risks;  to  assist  the  worthy;  to 
eliminate  the  unworthy. 

The  statement  consists  of  two  parts, 
(a)  Assets  (from  the  French  “Assez,” 
meaning  “enough”),  and  ( b ) the  Lia- 
bilities. After  making  due  allowance 
for  the  shrinkage  inevitable  in  all  busi- 
ness, the  assets  must  equal  or  exceed  the 
liabilities  or  a state  of  insolvency  exists. 

The  assets  readily  divide  themselves 
into  (1)  Liquid  or  quick  assets,  such  as 
cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  securities, 
collectible  book  accounts,  bills  receiv- 
able, marketable  merchandise,  and  any 
other  resources  that  may  be  turned  into 
money  or  used  as  security.  (2)  Fixed, 
or  non-liquid  assets,  such  as  real  estate, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  machinery, 
horses  and  trucks,  etc. 

The  question,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
cided in  analyzing  every  statement  is 
this:  Is  there  enough ? Not,  will  this 

man  pay  his  obligations;  but  can  he 
meet  them  as  they  fall  due?  Not,  has 
he  made  money  in  the  past;  but  will  he 
continue  to  make  money  in  the  future? 
Is  this  a “going”  concern  and  likely  to 
continue  so? 

No  two  statements  are  alike  and  no 
general  rule  will  apply  to  all;  each  ap- 
plication must  be  judged  by  itself.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  in 
granting  credit,  neither  friendship, 
religion,  politics,  social  or  family  ties, 
or  sentiment,  should  play  any  part — 
simply  the  cold,  critical,  analytical 
judgment  that  comes  from  experience, 
observation,  and  study. 

The  weakness  of  the  statement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  borrower  is  tempted 
to  unduly  appreciate  his  assets  and 


depreciate  his  liabilities.  And  it  is  the 
credit  man’s  particular  business  to  see 
that  the  assets  are  not  unduly  magni- 
fied. Current  liabilities  cannot  be  met 
from  fixed  investments  such  as  real 
estate  and  machinery,  and  the  burden 
of  carrying  the  business  falls  upon  the 
liquid  assets,  leaving  it  to  the  fixed  as- 
sets to  add  strength  and  stability  to  the 
structure — backbone,  as  it  were.  Some 
credit  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
fixed  assets  should  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  entirely,  while  others  hold 
that  they  should  be  scaled  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  from  the  borrower’s  figures, 
and  then  regarded  as  security  only. 
But  however  this  may  be,  if  the  fixed 
assets  bear  a large  proportion  to  the 
liquid,  they  are  an  element  of  danger 
and  tend  to  weakness;  if  small,  they 
tend  to  strength. 

Just  the  proper  proportion  of  capital 
.to  volume  of  business;  whether  or  not 
the  business  “turns  over”  promptly  and 
profitably;  whether  accounts  receivable 
are  too  large  or  too  slow  in  maturing, 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience.  To 
correctly  judge  these  elements  in  the 
granting  of  credit  is  to  be  a good  credit 
man.  And  in  passing  upon  credits,  it 
must  be  realized  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  bank  to  loan  money,  and  the 
credit  that  is  refused  because  the  ap- 
plication has  been  incorrectly  analyzed 
has  worked  an  injustice  to  the  bank 
and  perhaps  an  injury  to  the  borrower. 
Profits  arise  solely  from  sound  credits; 
losses  from  the  unsound.  The  credit 
man  must  therefore  play  a double  role: 
for  the  sake  of  his  bank,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  borrower,  he  must  accept 
the  good;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  bank, 
irrespective  of  the  borrower,  he  must 
reject  the  bad,  and  only  training  and 
experience  can  teach  him  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAW 

PROVISION  IN  NOTE  FOR  EXTENSION. 

Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  April  19,  1911. 

SPITZEL  ET  AL  VS.  MILLER. 

Provision  in  a note  that,  if  not  paid  at 
maturity,  the  holder,  at  his  option,  may  ex- 
tend the  time  of  payment,  does  not  render 
the  instrument  non-negotiable,  under  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law.* 

/^ARTER,  J . (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  original  instrument 
sued  on  has  been  certified  to  this  court. 
A printed  blank  prepared  for  the  Stock- 
ing Trust  & Savings  Bank  was  used  in 
making  it.  Everything  is  in  print  ex- 
cept the  date,  names,  amount,  time 
when  payable  and  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  first  part  is  printed  in  large  type, 
and  is  the  ordinary  form  of  promissory 
note.  A power  of  attorney  to  confess 
judgment  follows  in  fine  print,  and 
thereafter,  in  like  print,  the  following: 
“We  also  agree  that  in  case  said  note 
is  not  paid  at  maturity,  that  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  hereof  to  extend, 
as  he  deems  proper,  the  payment  of 
the  above  note,  and  that  said  extension 
shall  not  in  any  manner  release  one  or 
either  of  us  from  the  payment  hereof." 

It  is  urged  that  the  quoted  words 
render  the  instrument  non-negotiable. 
This  court  has  held  that  a promissory 
note  “may  be  defined  to  be  a written 
promise  by  one  person  to  pay  to  another 
person  therein  named,  or  order,  a fixed 
sum  of  money  at  all  events  and  at  a 
time  specified  therein,  or  at  a time 
which  must  certainly  arrive."  (Mc- 
Clenathan  vs.  Davis,  243  111.  87.) 
This  definition  substantially  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  negotiable  instru- 
ment act  of  1907.  The  contention  that 


• Compare  Roravllle  State  Bank  vs.  Heslet, 
BANKERS  MAGAZINE,  August,  1911,  p.  209. 
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said  quoted  words  gave  the  holder  the 
authority  to  extend  the  note  as  he 
pleased,  that  it  could  not  be  known 
what  extensions  he  might  grant,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  time  when  the  note 
became  due  and  payable  was  uncertain 
and  indeterminate,  rendering  the  note 
non-negotiable,  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  note  expressly  provides  that  such 
option  to  extend  can  be  exercised  only 
upon  the  failure  of  the  payors  to  make 
payment  at  its  maturity.  The  time  of 
payment  is  certain.  The  note  is  dated 
February  22,  1908,  and  payable  one 
year  thereafter.  After  a note  is  due  its 
negotiability,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  at  an  end.  In  Dorsey  vs.  Wolff,  142 
111.  589*  it  was  held  that  a provision  in 
a note  that,  if  it  was  not  paid  when  due 
and  suit  was  brought  thereon,  the  maker 
should  pay  an  attorney’s  fee  of  ten  per 
cent.,  recoverable  either  in  such  suit  or 
a separate  action,  did  not  destroy  the 
negotiability  of  the  note,  as  it  did  not 
take  effect  until  after  maturity.  Nu- 
merous authorities  are  cited  from  this 
and  other  States  by  counsel  for  ap- 
pellant on  this  question.  In  most  of 
them  the  note  recites  that  the  party  re- 
serves the  right  of  option  of  extension 
at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  ma- 
turity, and  we  do  not  consider  them  in 
point.  The  quoted  words  do  not  affect 
the  character  of  the  note,  before  or  up 
to  its  maturity,  either  in  its  certainty, 
amount  to  be  paid,  the  date  of  payment 
or  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is 
to  be  made.  The  clause  in  question 
does  not  destroy  the  negotiability  of  the 
note.  The  following  authorities  in 
other  jurisdictions  tend  to  uphold  this 
conclusion:  National  Bank  vs.  Ken- 

ney, 98  Tex.  298;  First  Nat.  Bank  vs. 
Buttery,  17  N.  D.  826;  Farmer, 
Thompson  & Helsell  vs.  Bank  of 
Graettinger,  130  Iowa,  469;  Anniston 
Loan  & Trust  Co.  vs.  Stickney,  108 
Ala.  146. 
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RECOVERY  OF  USURIOUS 
INTEREST 

PAYMENT  OF  USURIOUS  INTEREST  BY 
CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND. 

Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  Feb.  16,  1911. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BLAKELEY  VS.  DAVIS. 

The  thirtieth  section  of  the  national  bank- 
ing act,  which  gives  a remedy  to  a debtor 
of  a national  bank,  who  has  paid  to  the 
bank  a greater  rate  of  interest  than  that 
allowed  by  law,  to  recover  back  twice* the 
amount  of  the  interest  paid,  comprehends 
payment  of  the  usurious  interest  by  trans- 
fer of  property,  as  well  as  payment  in 
money. 

In  order  to  constitute  a “payment,” 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute,  by  trans- 
fer of  property,  the  parties  must  intend 
that  the  property  be  accepted  as  a pay- 
ment. 

The  statute  contemplates  an  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  usury;  and  where  property  is 
accepted  as  payment,  its  market  value  at 
the  time  must  exceed  the  principal  and 
lawful  interest,  before  it  can  be  said  that 
any  illegal  interest  has  been  paid  and  re- 
ceived. 

The  statute  subjects  the  bank  to  the  for- 
feiture only  when  the  bank  “knowingly”  re- 
ceives the  excessive  interest.  Where  property 
is  accepted  in  payment  of  a debt  infected 
with  usury,  it  must  appear,  not  only  that 
the  market  value  of  the  property  was  in 
excess  of  the  principal  debt  and  legal  in- 
terest, but  that  the  transfer  and  delivery 
of  the  property  was  intended  by  the  debtor 
and  accepted  by  the  bank  os  payment,  not 
only  of  the  lawful  interest,  but  also  of  the 
illegal  interest. 

The  statue  is  not  applicable  to  voluntary 
payments  of  debts  of  third  persons  to  the 
bank  which  may  be  infected  with  usury. 

' I ^HIS  was  an  action  brought  by 
Mollie  C.  Davis  against  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Blakely,  Ga.,  to  re- 
cover double  the  amount  of  certain 
usurious  interest  alleged  to  have  been 
paid  by  her  to  the  bank.  This  interest 
was  included  in  certain  notes,  to  pay 
which  the  plaintiff  conveyed  certain 
lands  to  the  bank.  On  behalf  of  the 
bank,  it  was  insisted  among  other  things 
that  the  statute  gives  a right  of  action 
to  recover  double  the  amount  of  the 
usury  exacted  where  the  usurious  inter- 
est has  been  paid  in  money. 

Evans,  PJ.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : Payment  in  its  broad  sense 

includes  payment  in  other  things  than 
money,  though  by  commercial  usage 


payment  may  be  restricted  to  payment 
in  money.  (Claflin  vs.  Continental 
Works,  85  Ga.  27,  11  S.  E.  721.) 

Payment,  like  sale,  can  result  only 
from  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  that  the  transaction  shall  have 
that  effect.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  derivable  from  their  contract, 
which  gives  to  the  transaction  its  legal 
effect.  This  court  has  held  that  the 
delivery  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  con- 
sideration of  and  exchange  for  “a  fat 
hen”  constituted  a sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  (McG ruder  vs.  State,  83  Ga. 
6l6.)  If  a creditor  accept  any  valuable 
thing  in  discharge  of  his  debt,  the 
debt  is  paid;  and  it  is  the  agreement 
that  the  thing  is  accepted  in  discharge 
of  the  debt  which  renders  the  transac- 
tion a payment.  If  not  otherwise 
agreed  between  the  parties,  the  debtor 
can  discharge  his  debt  in  money  only; 
but  the  creditor  may  consent  to  accept 
payment  in  property  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  money.  “A  debtor  may  pay  a 
usurious  debt  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
he  may  pay  it  in  money  as  he  may  pay 
it  in  land.”  (Hicks  vs.  Marshall,  67 
Ga.  713.)  A deed  given  in  payment 
of  a debt,  although  usury  may  have  en- 
tered into  the  consideration,  is  a valid 
payment  of  the  debt.  (Harris  vs.  Hill, 
70  Ga.  831.)  In  Zeigler  vs.  Scott, 
supra,  the  defendant  sought  to  set  off 
the  usury  paid  in  excess  of  the  legal 
interest  on  another  note  which  he  had 
discharged  by  the  delivery  of  property 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  accepted  it  as  a 
payment;  and  though  no  point  was 
raised  that  the  payment  of  usury  to  be 
recovered  back  must  be  paid  in  money, 
the  court  recognized  the  right  of  the 
defendant  to  plead  the  set-off  and  to 
recover  the  usury,  if  not  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

****** 

The  statute  is  remedial  as  well  as 
penal,  and  is  to  be  liberally  construed 
to  effect  the  object  of  Congress.  (F.  & 
M.  Bank  of  Buffalo  vs.  Dearing,  91 
U.  S.  29.)  The  obvious  purpose  of 
Congress  was  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
usurious  interest,  and  to  punish  the 
creditor  for  the  contracting  for  and  for 
the  receiving  of  usury.  If  the  statute 
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contemplated  that  usurious  interest 
could  be  paid  only  in  money,  then  na- 
tional banks  are  let  loose  in  the  exac- 
tion of  usury  by  demanding  or  accept- 
ing a medium  of  payment  other  than 
money.  Such  a construction  would 
thwart  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
statute.  If  a national  bank  purges  its 
debt  of  usury,  and  the  debtor  pays  only 
the  legal  interest,  then  a debtor  who 
has  been  granted  absolution  from  usury 
cannot  recover  a penalty  for  that  which 
he  has  not  paid.  But  if  there  be  an 
actual  payment  of  usurious  interest,  the 
statute  makes  no  discrimination  as  to 
the  medium  of  payment.  Thus,  where 
commercial  paper  is  transferred  to  and 
discounted  by  a national  bank  at  a 
greater* rate  of  interest  than  that  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  the  net  proceeds, 
after  deducting  the  interest  charged, 
are  credited  to  the  transferror,  this  is 
a payment  of  the  interest  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  (National 
Bank  of  Rahway  vs.  Carpenter,  52  N.  J. 
Law,  165.)  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
the  statute  is  applicable  to  a payment 
of  usurious  interest,  either  in  money  or 
its  equivalent.  In  this  connection,  see 
Lasater  vs.  Bank,  96  Tex.  345. 


REMEDY  OF  TRANSFEREE 

RIGHT  OF  BANK  TO  TRANSFER  ITS  OWN 
TITLE  TO  PERSON  HAVING  NOTICE 
OF  DEFECTS. 

Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  March  23, 
1911. 

MOY8ES  ET  AL  V8.  BELL 

Where  a bank  is  the  holder  of  a negotia- 
ble promissory  note  in  due  course  it  may 
transfer  all  its  rights  to  another,  and  it  is 
no  defense  to  an  action  by  the  transferee 
that  he  had  notice  of  the  defects  in  the  title 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  bank  took  it. 
This  was  an  action  upon  a promissory  note 
made  by  the  defendant,  payable  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, and  transferred  by  the  payee  to  the 
Citizens  State  Bank  of  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  as  collateral  security,  and  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  plaintiff. 

/^ROW,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the  opin- 
ion)  : We  do  not  think  the  contention 
that  the  note  was  returned  to  the  payee, 
or  that  R again  acquired  title  thereto, 


can  be  sustained.  The  evidence  on  this 
subject  supports  the  respondents’  posi- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  they  purchased 
the  existing  debt  of  the  company,  and 
took  an  assignment  of  the  collateral. 
Assuming,  without  so  finding,  that  after 
looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  company 
for  a period  of  two  or  three  weeks  in 
October,  1908,  respondents  learned 
facts  sufficient  to  inform  them  that  the 
Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company 
had  then  failed  to  perform  its  execu- 
tory contract  with  appellant,  they  would 
nevertheless,  under  section  3449,  Rem. 
& Bal.  Code,  have  all  the  rights  of 
holders  in  due  course,  if  the  bank,  their 
assignor,  was  itself  a holder  in  due 
course.  The  section  mentioned  reads 
as  follows:  “In  the  hands  of  any 

holder  other  than  a holder  in  due 
course,  a negotiable  instrument  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  defenses  as  if  it  were 
non-negotiable.  But  a holder  who  de- 
rives his  title  through  a holder  in  due 
course,  and  who  is  not  himself  a party 
to  any  fraud  or  illegality  affecting  the 
instrument  has  all  the  rights  of  such 
former  holder  in  respect  of  all  parties 
prior  to  the  latter."  This  section  is 
only  a statutory  enactment  of  a rule 
theretofore  announced  by  the  courts.  It 
is  recognized  in  Kost  vs.  Bender,  25 
Mich.  515,  cited  by  appellants,  as  a 
rule  existing  in  favor  of  all  persons 
other  than  the  original  payee,  who  be- 
come purchasers  from  a bona  fide 
holder  of  negotiable  paper,  even  though 
such  purchasers  have  notice  of  an  in- 
firmity in  the  paper,  as  between  the 
original  parties  thereto.  Speaking  for 
the  court,  Cooley,  J.,  said:  “It  is  per- 

fectly true,  as  a general  rule,  that  the 
bona  fide  holder  of  negotiable  paper 
has  a right  to  sell  the  same,  with  all 
the  rights  and  equities  attaching  to  it  in 
his  own  hands,  to  whoever  may  see  fit 
to  buy  of  him,  whether  such  purchaser 
was  aware  of  the  original  infirmity  or 
not.  Without  this  right  he  would  not 
have  the  full  protection  which  the  law 
merchant  designs  to  afford  him,  and  ne- 
gotiable paper  would  cease  to  be  a safe 
and  reliable  medium  for  the  exchanges 
of  commerce.  For  if  one  can  stop  the 
negotiability  of  paper  against  which 
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there  is  no  defense,  by  giving  notice  that 
a defense  once  existed  while  it  was  held 
by  another,  it  is  obvious  that  an  import- 
ant element  in  its  value  is  at  once  taken 
away/* 

Section  3446,  Rem.  & Bal.  Code,  thus 
defines  a holder  in  due  course:  “A 

holder  in  due  course  is  a holder  who 
has  taken  the  instrument  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  That  it  is  com- 

plete and  regular  upon  its  face;  (2) 
that  he  became  the  holder  of  it  before 
it  was  overdue,  and  without  notice  that 
it  had  been  previously  dishonored,  if 
such  was  the  fact;  (3)  that  he  took  it 
in  good  faith  and  for  value;  (4)  that 
at  the  time  it  was  negotiated  to  him 
he  had  no  notice  of  any  infirmity  in  the 
instrument  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
person  negotiating  it/’ 

Section  8450  reads  as  follows: 
“Every  holder  is  deemed  prima  facie  to 
be  a holder  in  due  course;  but  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  title  of  any  person 
who  has  negotiated  the  instrument  was 
defective,  the  burden  is  on  the  holder 
to  prove  that  he  or  some  person  under 
whom  he  claims  acquired  the  title  as 
holder  in  due  course.  * * *” 

Our  inquiry,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
bank  from  which  respondents  acquired 
title  was  a holder  in  due  course.  It  is 
shown  by  the  undisputed  evidence  of 
S.  G.  Yerkes  and  B.  L.  Williams  that 
the  note  was  assigned  to  the  bank  on  or 
about  February  8,  1908.  Section  3446 
thus  defines  a defective  title:  “The 

title  of  a person  who  negotiates  an  in- 
strument is  defective  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act  when  he  obtained  the  in- 
strument, or  any  signature  thereto,  by 
fraud,  duress,  or  force  and  fear,  or 
other  unlawful  means,  or  for  an  illegal 
consideration,  or  when  he  negotiates  it 
in  breach  of  faith,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  amount  to  a fraud.”  The 
payee  did  not  obtain  this  note  or  ap- 
pellant’s signature  thereto  by  fraud, 
duress,  or  force  and  fear,  or  other  un- 
lawful means,  or  for  an  illegal  consid- 
eration; nor  can  we  find  from  all  the 
evidence  that,  when  it  negotiated  the 
note  to  the  bank  on  February  8,  1908, 
before  its  consideration  had  failed,  such 
negotiation  was  a breach  of  faith,  or 


made  under  such  circumstances  as 
amounted  to  a fraud.  If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  this  conclusion,  the  title  of  the 
payee  was  not  defective  when  it  nego- 
tiated the  note  to  the  bank,  and  under 
section  3450  no  burden  could  ever  be 
imposed  upon  the  bank,  or  upon  re- 
spondents as  its  assignees,  to  show  that 
they  were  holders  in  due  course;  and 
this  would  be  true  even  though  respond- 
ents, the  assignees  of  the  bank,  ac- 
quired the  note  after  its  maturity;  and 
with  notice  that  there  had  been  a failure 
of  its  consideration  at  all  times  after 
April  15,  1911,  occasioned  by  the 
payee’s  failure  to  perform  its  executory 
contract  to  thereafter  furnish  water. 


USURY  BY  NATIONAL  BANK 

8ETTING  OPF  INTEREST  PAID. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, May  9,  1911. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OP  WESTON  VS.  LYNCH  ET  AL. 

In  an  action  by  a national  bank  against 
the  maker  of  a note  the  defendant  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  recovery  by  the 
amount  of  usurious  interest  which  the  note 
bears  upon  its  face,  or  which  is  included 
therein;  but  he  cannot  set  off  usurious  in- 
terest actually  paid,  his  remedy  for  this 
being  confined  to  an  independent  action  to 
recover  twice  the  amount  of  such  payments. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  by  the  National 
*“■  Bank  of  Weston  upon  a promis- 
sory note,  and  the  defendants  sought  to 
plead  usury. 

Miller,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  briefs  and  arguments  of 
counsel  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  defendants  have  the  right, 
as  against  plaintiff,  a national  bank, 
to  cut  down  recovery  on  the  note  sued 
on,  to  the  extent  of  the  usurious  inter- 
est charged  or  borne  by  the  note.  Such 
rights  as  the  defendants  have  are  given 
by  sections  5197  and  5198,  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3493).  It  seems  to 
be  settled  law  that  a defendant  cannot 
offset  against  principal,  usurious  inter- 
est actually  paid  by  him;  that  his  only 
remedy  for  illegal  interest  actually 
paid  is  the  right  given  by  the  statute  to 
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recover  back  twice  the  amount  so  paid, 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  section  5198, 
for  the  unlawful  taking  of  usurious 
interest.  (Bank  vs.  Dearing,  91  U.  S. 
29;  Bank  vs.  Boylen,  26  W.  Va.  554; 
Lynch  vs.  Bank,  22  W.  Va.  554;  Bank 
vs.  Bradford,  51  W.  Va.  255.) 

****** 
Returning  to  the  main  question,  may 
a defendant,  where  the  note,  on  its  face, 
or  in  fact  carries  usurious  interest,  in- 
terpose the  plea  of  usury,  and  thereby 
reduce  recovery  by  the  amount  of  the 
usurious  interest  carried  in  the  note? 
The  law  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  he 
may  do  so.  (Brown  vs.  Bank,  supra; 
Danforth  vs.  National  State  Bank,  48 
Fed.  271,  1 C.  C.  A.  62;  Bank  vs.  Stauf- 
fer [C.  C.]  1 Fed.  187;  Bank  vs.  Brad- 
ford, supra;  Bank  vs.  Hoagland  [C. 
C.]  7 Fed.  159;  Shafer  vs.  Bank,  58 
Kan.  614;  Bank  vs.  Donnell,  172  Mo. 
884;  McGhee  vs.  Bank,  40  Neb.  92; 
Hall  vs.  Bank,  80  Neb.  99*)  If,  how- 
ever, the  usurious  interest  has  in  fact 
been  paid  his  only  remedy  is  by  action 
to  recover  it  back;  he  can  not  offset  it 
against  the  principal  of  the  note. 


NOTICE  OF  DISHONOR 

NOTICE  GIVEN  ORALLY. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  May  23, 
1911. 

GRAYSON  COUNTY  RANK  VS.  ELBERT  ET  AL. 

Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law, 
as  adopted  in  Kentucky,  notice  of  dishonor 
must  be  in  writing,  and  an  oral  notice  is  not 
sufficient.* 

'T'HIS  wag  an  action  against  the  de- 
*“■  fendants  as  indorsers  of  a prom- 
issory note  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
Grayson  County  Bank,  and  discounted 


• As  will  be  seen  In  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  was 
not  adopted  In  Kentucky  In  the  form  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
Laws;  but  was  amended  by  the  legislature. 
In  New  York  and  other  States  which  have 
adopted  the  law  the  customary  rule  pre- 
vails; for  In  all  such  States  the  statute 
provides;  “The  notice  may  be  in  writing 
or  merely  oral,  and  may  be  given  in  any 
terms  which  sufficiently  identifies  this 
instrument  and  indicates  that  it  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment." (Sec.  167,  N Y.  Act.) 


by  that  bank.  The  question  was 
whether  the  petition  of  this  bank  was 
sufficient,  there  being  no  allegation  that 
notice  of  dishonor  in  writing  was  given 
to  the  defendants. 

Hobson,  C.  J . (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  Grayson  County  Na- 

tional Bank  is  located  in  Grayson 
county.  The  Louisville  Woodstock 
Company  is  located  in  Jefferson  county, 
and  the  indorsers  reside  there.  It  is 
alleged  in  the  petition  that,  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  note,  it  was  not  paid, 
and  that  this  fact  was  immediately 
known  to  each  of  the  defendants,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  by  plaintiff 
to  each  of  them.  A written  notice  is 
not  alleged,  and  it  is  insisted  that  a 
verbal  notice  under  the  statute  is  suffi- 
cient. Such  was  the  common-law  rule. 
Sections  95  and  96  of  the  act  (Laws 
1904,  c.  102),  as  prepared  by  the  con- 
ference of  commissioners,  are  as  fol- 
lows: "A  written  notice  need  not  be 

signed,  and  an  insufficient  written 
notice  may  be  supplemented  and  vali- 
dated by  verbal  communication.  A mis- 
description of  the  instrument  does  not 
vitiate  the  notice  unless  the  party  to 
whom  the  notice  is  given  is  in  fact  mis- 
led thereby."  Section  95.  "The  notice 
may  be  in  writing  or  merely  oral,  and 
may  be  given  in  any  terms  which  suffi- 
ciently identify  the  instrument  and  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  dishonored  by  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment.  It  may  in 
all  cases  be  given  by  delivering  it  per- 
sonally or  through  the  mails."  Sec- 
tion 96.. 

It  appears  from  the  Senate  Journal 
that  while  the  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  the  word  "not"  in  the 
first  line  of  section  95  was  stricken  out. 
In  some  way,  it  does  not  appear  when, 
the  word  "verbal"  in  the  third  line  of 
section  95  was  changed  to  the  word 
"written,"  and  the  words  "or  merely 
oral"  in  section  96  were  omitted;  so 
that  in  the  Kentucky  act,  as  it  was  en- 
rolled, these  sections  read  as  follows: 
"A  written  notice  need  be  signed,  and 
an  insufficient  written  notice  may  be 
supplemented  and  validated  by  a writ- 
ten communication. 

"A  misdescription  of  the  instrument 
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does  not  vitiate  unless  the  party  to 
whom  the  notice  is  given  is  in  fact  mis- 
led thereby."  Section  95.  “The  notice 
may  be  in  writing*  and  may  be  given  in 
any  terms  which  sufficiently  identify  the 
instrument  and  indicate  that  it  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. It  may  in  all  cases  be  given 
by  delivering  it  personally  or  through 
the  mails." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kentucky 
act  provides  that  awritten  notice  need 
be  signed*  that  an  insufficient  written 
notice  may  be  supplemented  and 
validated  by  written  communication* 
and  that  the  notice  may  be  in  writ- 
ing and  may  be  given  in  terms  which 
sufficiently  identifiy  the  instrument. 
The  purpose  of  the  Legislature 
in  struking  out  the  word  “not"  in 
the  first  line  of  section  95  and  in  sub- 
stituting “written"  for  “verbal"  in  the 
third  line  was  to  exclude  pafol  testi- 
mony as  to  the  notice  and  require  it  to 
be  in  writing*  and  so  the  words  “or 
merely  oral"  were  omitted  from  sec- 
tion 96;  for,  if  an  oral  notice  was  good* 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  insufficient 
written  notice  might  not  be  validated 
by  a verbal  communication.  An  in- 
sufficient written  notice  might  be  en- 
tirely disregarded,  and,  when  the  Leg- 
islature provided  that  a refective  writ- 
ten notice  could  only  be  validated  by  a 
written  communication*  it  must  have 
meant  to  exclude  oral  communications 
in  the  matter.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  under  the  Kentucky  act  the  notice 
must  be  in  writing  and  signed ; and  that 
a verbal  notice  is  insufficient. 


LIABILITY  OF  PERSONS  PLACINC 
SIGNATURE  ON  BACK  OF 
NOTE 

EFFECT  OF  STATUTE. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  May  23, 
1911. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  LOUISVILLE  VS.  BICKEL 
ET  AL. 

Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law, 
where  persons  place  their  signatures  upon 
the  back  of  a note  without  any  words  to 
indicate  that  they  sign  in  another  capacity, 


they  will  be  deemed  indorsers,  and  parol  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  show  what  the 
contract  was. 

T^HE  following  note  was  executed  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Louis- 
ville: “Louisville,  Ky.  May  29,  1907. 
Sixty  days  after  date  I promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Louisville*  five  thousand  dollars* 
value  received,  negotiable  and  payable 
at  the  office  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Kentucky.  White  City  Company,  by 
C.  C.  Pickel*  President."  On  the  back 
of  the  note  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
bank  appeared  the  following  signatures: 
“C.  C.  Pickel,  I.  Frost*  J.  B.  Olig- 
schlager*  W.  H.  Labb*  Richard  D.  Bak- 
row,  J.  M.  Sharp*  Emanuel  Bakrow, 
and  L.  Simons."  The  note  was  not 
paid  at  maturity*  and  this  suit  was 
brought  against  the  persons  who  had 
placed  their  names  on  the  back  of  it. 
There  was  no  allegation  in  the  petition 
of  notice  to  the  indorsers  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  note  at  maturity.  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  petition. 

Hobson,  C.«7.  (omitting  part  of  the 
openion) : It  is  earnestly  insisted  for 

the  plaintiff  that  parol  evidence  may  be 
received  to  show  what  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  really  was*  and  we  are 
referred  to  not  a few  authorities  sus- 
taining this  view.  But  these  are  deci- 
sions made  before  the  adoption  of  our 
present  statute. 

To  remedy  the  uncertainty  and  pre- 
vent the  litigation  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  parol  evidence  in  this 
class  of  cases*  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  some  years  ago  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statute:  “Every  person  who 

shall  sign  his  name  upon  the  back  of  a 
promissory  note  shall  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  an  assignor  as  to  the  party 
holding  it,  unless*  in  writing*  a different 
purpose  be  expressed;  or  the  note  can 
be  legally  placed  on  the  footing  of  a 
bill  of  exchange."  (Ky.  St.  § 481 
[ Russell’s  St.  § 1797.])  In  Kellogg 
vs.  Dunn*  2 Mete.  215*  it  was  held 
under  this  act  that  parol  evidence  could 
not  be  heard  to  enlarge  the  liability  of 
the  persons  signing  their  names  on  the 
back  of  the  note  unless  in  writing  a 
different  purpose  was  expressed.  Sim- 
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ilar  statutes  were  passed  in  a number 
of  other  States  and  the  negotiable  in- 
strument act  was  evidently  intended  to 
express  the  same  idea.  Under  it  a per- 
son who  places  his  signature  upon  an 
instrument  other  than  as  maker,  drawer, 
or  acceptor  is  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
dorser, unless  he  clearly  indicates  by 
appropriate  words  in  the  indorsement 
his  intention  to  be  bound  in  some  other 
capacity.  Section  63  is  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  section  31,  which  is  as 
follows : “The  indorsement  must  be 

written  on  the  instrument  or  upon  a 
paper  attached  thereto.  The  signature 
of  the  indorser,  without  additional 
words,  is  a sufficient  indorsement.” 
The  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  ex- 
clude parol  evidence,  and  to  make  the 
written  instrument  control  the  rights 
of  the  parties.  The  statute  fixing  the 
legal  effect  of  the  instrument,  parol  evi- 
dence may  not  be  received  to  give  it  a 
different  effect.  (See  Rockfield  vs. 
First  National  Bank,  77  Ohio  St.  811, 
88,  N.  E.  892,  14  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  842; 
Baumeister  vs.  Kuntz,  53  Fla.  340,  42 
South.  886;  Kimmel  vs.  Weil,  95  111. 
App.  19;  Deahv  vs.  Choquet,  28  R.  I. 
840,  67  Atl.  421,  14  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.] 
847;  Farquhar  vs.  Higham,  16  N.  D. 


106,  112  N.  W.  55 7;  Toole  vs.  Crafts, 
198  Mass.  110.,  78  N.  E.  77 5,  118  Am. 
St.  Rep.  455 ; Peck  vs.  Easton,  74  Conn. 
456;  Gibbs  vs.  Guaraglia,  75  N.  J.  Law, 
168;  Perry  Co.  vs.  Taylor  Bros.,  148 
N.  C.  362.) 

It  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence 
under  section  64  of  the  negotiable  in- 
strument act  whether  a person  4s  an 
accommodation  indorser  or  not,  and  it 
may  be  shown  under  section  68  as  be- 
tween indorsers  what  their  liability  is. 
But  the  purpose  of  both  these  provi- 
sions is  merely  to  determine  the  lia- 
bility of  the  indorsers  between  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  purpose  of 
these  provisions  is  simply  to  allow  parol 
evidence  to  show  whose  debt  it  is  that 
the  real  debtor  may  be  required  as  be- 
tween the  debtors  themselves  to  dis- 
charge his  own  debt  rather  than  one 
who  is  secondarily  liable  for  it.  But 
this  principle  cannot  be  extended  so  as 
to  impose  upon  the  indorser  a different 
obligation  than  the  law  ascribes  to  the 
writing  which  he  executes.  We,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  amended  petition  are  not  sufficient 
to  charge  the  defendants  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  indorsers  of  the  note. 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 

[Edited  by  John  Jennings,  B,A..  L.L.B.,  Barrister,  Toronto] 


A TIMBER  LIMITS  CASE 

CONTRACTS COVENANT  OF  RESCISSION 

AND  FORFEITURE  OF  PART  PAYMENTS 

PLEDGE OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES 

OF  PLEDGE RIGHT  OF  PLEDGOR. 

KLOCK  VS.  THE  MOLSONS  BANE  AND  HURDMAN. 

(Que.  Reports— 39  C.  R.  435.) 

In  1901  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of 
certain  timber  limits  under  Sec.  1600  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Quebec  under  the  terms 
of  which  he  was  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
timber  and  could  protect  it  against  any 
trespasser. 

On  September  19,  1901,  the  plaintiff  en- 
tered into  a contract  with  the  late  Robt. 
Hurdman  under  which  the  plaintiff  agreed 
to  sell  these  limits  for  the  sum  of  $385,000, 
of  which  $100,000  was  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
Hurdman  gave  four  promissory  notes;  one 
for  $142,500,  payable  in  one  year,  another 
for  a like  amount  payable  in  two  years, 


another  for  $14,250,  being  interest  on  the 
two-year  note,  and  a fourth  note  for  $7,125, 
being  interest  on  the  one-year  note.  At  the 
time  of  this  transaction  the  plaintiff  was 
banking  with  the  Quebec  Bank,  to  which 
he  was  indebted  in  a considerable  sum  in 
respect  of  which  sum  the  bank  held  the 
licenses  in  question  as  collateral  security. 
The  Quebec  Bank  was  a party  to  the  agree- 
ment of  sale  to  Hurdman,  covenanting  tg 
transfer  the  licenses  to  Hurdman  on  pay- 
ment of  Klock’s  indebtedness  to  them.  This 
agreement  provided  that  Hurdman  should 
conform  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department,  should  pay  all  Crown 
dues  and  should  discharge  all  the  obli- 
gations that  Klock  was  bound  to  do  as  if 
he  (Klock)  had  been  operating  the  limits. 

It  stipulated  clearly  that  in  default  of 
any  of  the  conditions  lasting  for  a period 
of  thirty  days  Klock,  without  process  of 
law,  should  re-enter  upon  possession  of  the 
limits;  the  agreement  should  be  at  an  end 
and  any  improvements  made  upon  the  lim- 
its should  be  forfeited. 
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The  cash  payment  under  this  agreement 
was  made,  the  notes  given  and  the  plaintiff 
handed  these  notes  to  the  Quebec  Bank  as 
additional  security  for  his  indebtedness. 
Hurdman  entered  on  the  limits  and  carried 
on  operations  by  which  he  became  liable  to 
pay  for  the  different  kinds  of  timber  cut 
at  the  rates  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Hurdman  carried  on  his  banking  with 
the  Molsons  Bank,  where  the  notes  in  ques- 
tion were  made  payable.  About  the  time 
the  first  notes  were  maturing  the  plaintiff 
saw  the  local  manager  of  the  Molsons  Bank 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  the  notes 
would  be  paid  upon  maturity. 

About  this  time  the  plaintiff  desired  to 
close  his  account  with  the  Quebec  Bank  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Molsons  Bank,  and  on 
September  8,  1902,  that  is,  before  the  ma- 
turity of  the  first  notes,  the  Quebec  Bank 
agreed  to  give  the  plaintiff  a clear  dis- 
charge and  release  all  security  on  receiving 
the  sum  of  $271,788.08.  The  plaintiff  made 
arrangements  with  the  Molsons  Bank  to 
take  his  account  and  on  September  8,  1902, 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  that  bank 
whereby  they  agreed  to  pay  off  the  Quebec 
Bank  and  take  over  the  timber  limits  and 
other  securities,  no  reference  whatever  be- 
ing made  to  the  promissory  notes.  The  Mol- 
sons Bank  did  pay  off  Klock’s  indebted- 
ness to  the  Quebec  Bank  and  received  all 
securities  held  by  the  latter  bank,  which  in- 
cluded the  Hurdman  notes. 

Hurdman  was  no  party  to  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  between  Klock 
and  the  Molsons  Bank.  On  September  8, 
after  paying  off  the  Quebec  Bank,  the  local 
manager  of  the  Molsons  Bank  said  to  the 
plaintiff,  “Mr.  Hurdman  will  pay  off  these 
notes  to-day.”  Thereupon,  unknown  to  the 
plaintiff,  without  his  intervention  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  his  request,  there  was  placed 
to  his  credit  the  sum  of  $156,750,  which 
was  the  opening  entry  in  the  plaintiff’s  then 
current  account  with  the  Molsons  Bank. 
Hurdman  gave  a check  for  $156,750  to  pay 
off  these  two  notes,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  bank.  Hurdmanfs  signature  on  the 
notes  was  cancelled  by  the  hank  manager, 
as  was  also  Klock’s  endorsation,  and  the 
notes  were  stamped  “paid”  and  handed 
them  back  to  Mr.  Hurdman. 

The  account  ran  on,  both  parties  continu- 
ing to  do  business  with  the  Molsons  Bank. 
Hurdman’s  note  for  $156,000  matured,  but 
was  not  paid,  and,  without  a word  said  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  Molsons  Bank  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  renew  this  note  until  some 
time  after  Mr.  Hurdman’s  death. 

On  the  date  of  opening  his  account  with 
the  Molsons  Bank  the  plaintiff  proposed  to 
discount  the  other  note  maturing  September, 
1903,  but  the  local  manager  said  it  had  too 
lon^  to  run;  that  he  would  discount  the 
plaintiff’s  own  note  at  six  months  and  on 
its  maturity  would  take  up  by  discount  the 
Hurdman  note,  which  would  then  have  only 
some  six  months  to  run.  This  was  done 


and  the  Hurdman  note  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  always  with  Mr.  Klock’s  en- 
dorsation, until  Anally  it  was  replaced  by  a 
demand  note,  which  was  held  by  the  Mol- 
sons Bank  at  the  date  of  trial,  and  which 
went  to  increase  Klock’s  indebtedness. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  plaintiff 
complains  bitterly  that  he  was  not  paid  for 
the  logs  that  Hurdman  had  made'  and  re- 
moved from  the  limits  and,  secondly,  that 
the  mode  of  operating  the  limits  was  so 
negligent  and  wasteful  as  to  cause  serious 
loss  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  logs  on 
the  limits  had  been  paid  to  the  Molsons 
Bank. 

JUDGMENT  (Greenshields,  J.): 
**  The  trial  judge  summarized  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff  as  against  Hurd- 
man as  follows: 

I shall  not  refer  at  any  length  to 
the  pleadings.  In  a word,  the  plaintiff 
says,  to  paraphrase  his  declaration: 
“Hurdman,  you  violated  almost  every 
clause  of  your  contract.  You  have 
made  default  in  the  payment,  and  I 
am  now  entitled  to  put  the  contract  at 
an  end,  and  dispossess  you,  so  far  as 
you  have  any  possession  of  those 
limits.” 

To  dispose  of  this,  the  simplest  part 
of  the  case,  I have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying  that  Hurdman  has  made 
flagrant  default  in  the  agreement,  and 
it  has  certainly  lasted  beyond  the  time 
stipulated,  and  I And  that,  at  the  date 
of  the  institution  of  the  action,  the  de- 
fault existed,  and  I maintain  the  plaint- 
iff’s action  as  against  Hurdman,  and 
declare  the  agreement  of  September  19, 
1901,  at  an  end.  I declare  a forfeiture 
of  all  moneys  he  had  paid.  I declare 
the  plaintiff  to  be  the  owner,  so  far  as 
Hurdman  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the 
Hurdman  estate  is  concerned,  of  the 
limits  and  all  plant  and  improvements 
of  every  nature  and  kind  upon  the 
limits,  and  I dismiss  Hurdman’s  plea. 

Now,  coming  to  the  issue  with  the 
Molsons  Bank,  the  plaintiff  sets  up  the 
agreement  of  September  8,  and  he  says : 
“I  have  paid,  in  one  way  or  another, 
all  my  indebtedness  to  you.  $156,750 
was  paid  on  September  8,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  those  notes.  You  got  the 
money,  and  those  notes  were  paid.”  To 
paraphrase  his  declaration,  the  plaint- 
iff says : “In  any  account  that  you  may 
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make  against  my  limits,  you  must  credit 
me  with  the  sum  of  $156,750,  which 
you  received  in  one  way  or  another  on 
September  8.”  He  also  says: '“You  are 
responsible  for  the  amount  that  Hurd- 
man  should  have  paid  to  me  for  logs 
after  September  8,  amounting  to  a very 
considerable  sum.  You  are  responsible 
to  me  and  I am  entitled  to  offer  in  com- 
pensation against  any  account  you  may 
make  against  my  limits,  the  amount 
that  I should  have  received  from  Hurd- 
man  for  the  logs  that  he  removed,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  you 
received  in  its  entirety.”  The  plaintiff 
further  says:  “You  are  responsible  to 

me  for  the  manner  in  which  Hurdman 
carried  on  his  operations.  He  caused 
waste  to  an  amount  mentioned  in  the 
declaration.  You  were  the  holders  of 
these  licenses,  not  under  the  Bank  Act, 
section  74  or  84,  which  gives  the  bank 
the  right  to  take  security  on  standing 
timber,  but  you  held  them  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1600  and  fol- 
lowing of  the  revised  statutes  of 
Quebec,  by  which  you  were  vested  with 
the  absolute  ownership  of  the  timber 
upon  these  limits.  You  could  prevent 
anyone  from  cutting  the  timber.  You 
could  prevent  anyone  from  trespassing 
— in  other  words,  you  could  hold  these 
limits  absolutely  intact,  while  you  were 
the  holders  of  the  licenses.”  There- 
fore, the  plaintiff  says:  “You  are 

liable  to  me  for  the  waste  that  was 
caused  by  Hurdman,  whom  you  allowed 
to  operate  those  limits,  while  you  were 
in  possession  of  the  transfer  of  the 
licenses,  and  particularly  are  you  liable, 
because  every  cent  that  was  derived  from 
his  operations  went  into  the  coffers  of 

your  bank. ” Finally  the  plaintiff 

says:  “You  are  bound  to  credit  me 

with  $30,000  of  interest  that  you  have 
charged  on  this  note,  because  the  money 
was  paid  into  the  bank  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  timber  from  these 
limits,  and  you  are  bound  to  credit  that, 
in  extinguishment  of  the  interest 
charges.” 

The  bank  says : “We  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Hurdman's  opera- 
tions. You  (Klock)  made  a contract 
with  Hurdman.  You  placed  him  there 


and  you  never  raised  any  objection  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  operating 
the  limits.  You  never  raised  any  ob- 
jection to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  pay 
you  for  those  logs,  and  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part.  Our  trans- 
actions with  Hurdman  were  ordinary 
banking  transactions.  We  advanced 
him  money  from  time  to  time,  to  carry 
on  his  operations,  and  iwe  took  such 
security  as  the  Bank  Act  allowed,  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  those  advances, 
and  we  got  as  much  money  as  we  could 
get  in  payment  of  our  advances,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  still  a large  bal- 
ance against  Hurdman.” 

Then  the  bank  urges  that,  as  far  as 
the  $156,750  note  is  concerned,  there 
was  no  payment  to  the  bank,  and,  while 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  bank  stated 
that  there  was  no  personal  responsibil- 
ity by  Klock,  he  also  stated  several 
times,  during  the  hearing,  that  the  bank 
was  not  suing  Klock  for  $156,750,  but 
that  they  held  his  limits  and  proposed 
to  hold  his  limits  for  that  amount. 

Dealing,  first  of  all,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  bank  for  the  operation 
of  those  limits,  and  the  failure  of  Hurd- 
man to  pay  the  plaintiff  stumpage  on 
the  logs,  I cannot  find  the  bank  respon- 
sible. It  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  plaint- 
iff's counsel,  that  the  bank  held  these 
licenses  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1600  and  following  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  Quebec,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  bank  really  held  these 
limits,  as  between  Klock  and  the  bank, 
under  the  agreement  of  September  8. 
The  bank  held  these  limits,  not  with  a 
view  of  operating  them,  but  purely  and 
simply  as  collateral  security  for  the 
plaintiff's  indebtedness  to  the  bank. 
Now,  the  bank  knew,  and  Mr.  Brod- 
erick (local  manager  in  Ottawa  of  the 
Molsons  Bank)  admits  in  his  testimony 
that  the  bank  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Hurdman  contract.  I am  not  called 
upon  to  say  what  the  bank  might  have' 
done  after  the  signing  of  the  contract 
of  September  8,  with  respect  to  the 
Hurdman  contract  If  the  bank  saw 
that  these  limits  were  being  depleted  by 
someone,  and  their  indebtedness  not  be- 
ing reduced,  the  bank  might  have*  had 
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some  possible  remedy  or  recourse  to 
prevent  the  depletion  of  the  limits,  be- 
cause every  tree  that  was  removed,  if 
they  did  not  get  the  money,  would  re- 
duce the  bank’s  security ; and  Mr. 
Klock  was  aware,  at  all  events,  if  he  was 
not  aware,  he  should  have  been,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Hurdman  was  carry- 
ing on  these  operations.  Yet  there  is 
not  a single  word  of  objection  uttered 
by  Mr.  Klock  about  the  manner  in 
which  these  operations  were  carried  on. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  said  a word 
to  anyone,  either  to  the  bank  or  to  any- 
one else,  about  the  non-payment  of  the 
stumpage  that  was  due  to  him,  every 
time  he  saw  logs  were  made  and  re- 
moved, or  even  before  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  limits. 

I cannot  find  the  bank  responsible 
for  this  amount  of  money.  It  is  true 
the  bank  received  all  the  money.  The 
evidence  of  young  Mr.  Hurdman  goes 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  every  dol- 
lar that  was  realized  from  these  op- 
erations, right  up  to  the  very  end — 
right  up  to  two  or  three  months  before 
the  trial  of  the  case — went  into  the 
Molsons  Bank,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  banking,  it  was  to  pay  ad- 
vances that  had  been  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  timber,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  which  the  bank  got. 

If  Mr.  Klock,  the  plaintiff,  sat  down 
quietly  and  never  took  any  steps  to  pro- 
tect his  rights,  it  seems  to  me  I would 
be  going  very  far  to  say  that  the  bank 
was  bound  to  do  something  that  he  did 
not  do  himself. 

If  that  be  true  as  to  the  bank’s  lia- 
bility for  the  stumpage,  it  is  true,  to  a 
greater  extent,  for  the  other  claim  of 
waste.  Upon  these  points  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bank  is 
not  liable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  can- 
not reduce  the  liability  of  his  limits  for 
those  two  items. 

Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  $156,- 
750,  I state  at  once  that  I hold  there 
was  an  effective  payment,  not  only  be- 
tween Klock  and  Hurdman,  but  there 
was  a payment  into  the  Molsons  Bank 
of  $156,750,  and  that,  in  any  account 
that  the  Molsons  Bank  may  make  up 
as  against  the  plaintiff’s  limits,  it  is 


bound  to  give  credit  to  the  plaintiff,  in 
that  account,  for  $156,750. 

It  was  stated  at  the  hearing  and  at 
the  argument  that  in  the  decision  of 
this  case,  or  any  case,  for  that  matter, 
the  court  should  not  deal  with  imagin- 
ary facts,  nor  deal  with  probabilities. 
I am  in  entire  accord  with  that  proposi- 
tion, and  I do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
imaginary  facts.  I pointed  out,  as  a 
fact,  that  so  far  as  the  discount  of 
Hurdman’s  note  was  concerned,  it  was 
entirely  outside  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case.  He  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  Mol- 
sons Bank,  rightly  or  wrongly,  prudent- 
ly or  imprudently,  relying  on  the  se- 
curity of  Hurdman’s  name,  he  being  a 
customer  of  the  bank  and  being  largely 
indebted  to  the  bank,  saw  fit  to  discount 
Hurdman’s  own  note  for  $156,000,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  retiring  these 
two  notes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Klock  was  an  utter  stranger  to  this 
transaction. 

I find  that  the  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 8 was  entirely  separate  and  that  is 
why  I have  mentioned  that  nothing  was 
said  about  these  notes.  There  is  not  a 
little  of  evidence  to  show  that  these 
notes  were  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  way  at  all  in  making  that  agree- 
ment. Supposing  Mr.  Hurdman  had 
decided  not  to  pay  his  note  until  its 
maturity.  The  majority  of  men  do  not 
anticipate  these  payments.  Supposing 
this  transaction  had  gone  through,  as 
it  did,  September  8,  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed,  the  money  was  paid 
as  declared  by  the  agreement  before 
the  agreement  was  actually  signed,  be- 
cause, if  it  was  n6t,  the  agreement  is 
false  on  its  face.  It  says:  “Whereas 
the  Quebec  Bank  has,  at  the  request  of 
Klock,  paid,  etc.”  If  the  Molsons 
Bank  had  not  paid  that  money  before, 
there  was  a firm  agreement  by  the  bank 
to  pay  that  money,  to  pay  $271,000  on 
a transfer  of  those  securities,  and  so 
firm  was  it  that  I should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Klock  could  have 
enforced  the  specific  performance  of 
that  agreement,  without  regard  to  the 
note,  without  regard  to  any  security 
other  than  the  security  of  the  limits. 
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If  Mr.  Klock  had  been  in  a position 
to  tender  a transfer  of  the  securities 
mentioned  in  that  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 8 to  the  Molsons  Bank,  I say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  he  could  have  enforced 
the  specific  performance  of  the  con- 
tract and  could  have  compelled  the  Mol- 
sons Bank  to  pay  the  Quebec  Bank  the 
sum  of  $271,000.  Now,  supposing  that 
be  correct,  leaving  Hurdman  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  the  moment, 
and  coming  to  September  22,  if  the 
Molsons  Bank  had  paid  the  $271,000 
on  September  8,  as  they  did,  they  would 
have  had  a claim  against  Mr.  Klock  and 
against  his  limits  for  that  amount.  Now, 
supposing  on  September  22  Mr.  Hurd- 
man came  and  handed  to  Mr.  Klock  a 
check  for  $156,750,  accepted  by  the 
Molsons  Bank,  the  proceeds  of  a dis- 
count or  of  a trust  that  they  may  have 
put  in  Hurdman,  and  handed  Mr. 
Klock  $156,750,  and  Mr.  Klock  had 
taken  that  accepted  check  of  the  Mol- 
sons Bank  on  September  22  and  de- 
posited it  to  the  credit  of  his  account, 
would  not  that  have  reduced  his  indebt- 
edness? I say  that  Mr.  Klock,  in  his 
testimony,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  payment  of  those  notes  by 
Hurdman,  from  whatever  source  he  got 
the  means  to  do  it,  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing his  liability  to  the  sum  of  $115,- 
000,  as  mentioned  in  his  testimony. 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  bank 
said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Klock 
is  not  liable  upon  the  note  of  $156,750, 
discounted  by  Hurdman  on  September 
8,  but  he  did  consent  to  pledge  his 
limits  for  the  advance  made  upon  the 
Hurdman  note.  The  plaintiff  was  in 
the  box  when  this  statement  was  made 
by  the  leading  counsel  for  the  bank, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  do  so,  and,  so 
far  as  this  record  is  concerned,  that 
statement  made  by  the  witness  in  the 
box  is  absolutely  correct.  If  the  bank 
defendant  relies  upon  any  agreement 
by  the  plaintiff  that  his  limits  should 
remain  pledged,  as  stated  by  the  lead- 
ing counsel  for  the  bank,  and  that  he 
consented  to  pledge  his  limits  for  the 
advances  made  upon  the  Hurdman  note, 
then  it  must  be  inferred  from  something 
that  I cannot  find  in  the  record. 
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I cannot  see  much  distinction  between 
holding  a man's  property  and  holding 
himself.  Perhaps  there  is  a difference. 
In  this  case,  there  would  not  be  any  dif- 
ference, but  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween being  the  owner  of  a property 
upon  which  there  is  a mortgage,  when 
there  is  no  personal  liability.  The  rest 
of  the  man’s  property  is  immune  from 
the  payment  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
realization  of  a mortgage.  Supposing 
that  by  any  chance  Klock  had  dis- 
charged all  his  liabilities  except  this 
$156,750.  Supposing  that  the  bank 
had  no  claim  against  him  except  upon 
this.  According  to  the  bank’s  counsel, 
there  is  no  personal  liability.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel,  made  at  the  hearing,  and  not 
traversed  at  least  by  the  defendant’s 
counsel,  in  order  to  bring  these  limits 
to  sale,  a judgment  must  be  obtained 
against  the  pledgor ; in  other  words,  be- 
fore the  bank  can  realize  upon  its  se- 
curity the  bank  would  have  to  get  a 
judgment  against  its  pledgor.  Then, 
all  other  liabilities  being  discharged,  it 
would  sue  upon  a liability  of  $156,750. 
Mr.  Klock  would  answer,  according  to 
leading  counsel’s  statement:  “I  don’t 
owe  you  $156,000  at  all.  You  were 
foolish  enough  or  wise  enough  to  dis- 
count Hurdman’s  note.  I was  not  on 
that  note.  You  paid  these  notes  and 
gave  back  my  security  to  Hurdman. 
You  discharged  Hurdman  absolutely 
from  any  liability  towards  me  on  those 
notes.  I don’t  owe  you  any  money,  and 
you  can’t  get  a judgment.”  If  it  be 
true  that  without  a judgment  against 
the  plaintiff,  you  cannot  sell  the  limits, 
then  the  limits  would  never  be  sold,  be- 
cause, if  counsel’s  statement  be  correct, 
no  personal  judgment  against  Klock 
could  ever  intervene.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a hypothec,  at  least  I should 
not  take  it  as  that,  and  if  there  is  no 
personal  liability,  or  if  the  persoanl  lia- 
bility is  discharged,  I understand  the 
law  of  pledge  to  be  that  the  accessory 
goes  with  the  principal;  that  is  to  say, 
if  I pay  my  debt,  the  liability  even  of 
a third  party  who  pledges  his  goods,  or 
the  liability  of  a third  party's  goods, 
which  are  pledged  for  my  security,  is 
“ipso  facto”  discharged  and  released 
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from  any  lien.  Now,  supposing  Mr. 
Klock’s  limits  were  not  discharged  by 
that  payment,  I do  not  see  why  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  this  note 
should  enter  into  the  consideration  in 
the  slightest  degree.  It  was  urged  at 
the  hearing  that  Klock  got  rid  of  a per- 
sonal responsibility.  It  is  a doubtful 
benefit.  Why  should  the  bank,  if  it 


had  agreed  to  pay  off  the  Quebec  Bank, 
why  did  it  have  anything  to  do  at  all 
with  the  payment  of  these  notes?  The 
bank  had  no  interest  in  the  payment  of 
the  notes.  It  tied  the  plaintiff’s  hands 
for  one  year  at  least  from  the  exercise 
of  the  remedies  which  he  was  entitled 
to  exercise  under  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Questions  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


PROTESTING  PROMISSORY  NOTE 
-ADVANTAGES  OF 

New  York,  August  31,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  I have  recently  had  a discussion  with 
a fellow  clerk  respecting  a point  about 
which  we  do  not  agree,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded to  submit  the  question  to  you.  The 
point  is  this:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a note 
protested  by  a notary  public  in  order  to 
hold  the  inaorsers?  I insist  that  this  must 
be  done,  but  he  contends  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  bank  to  write  to  the  in- 
dorsers, stating  that  the  note  had  not  been 
paid.  Who  is  correct?  And  if  protest  is 
not  necessary  in  such  cases,  why  do  banks 
always  have  it  done?  Bake  Clebk. 

Answer:  Your  opponent  is  correct. 

The  rule  has  always  been  that  a formal 
protest  is  necessary  only  in  cases  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange;  that  is  to  say, 
in  cases  where  the  bill  is  drawn  in  one 
country  and  payable  in  another,  or 
drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  an- 
other State.  Where  the  instrument  dis- 
honored is  a promissory  note,  or  an 
inland  bill,  that  is,  a bill  drawn  and 
payable  in  the  same  State,  protest  by  a 
notary  is  not  required;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  holder  himself,  or  his 
agent,  presents  the  paper  for  payment 
or  acceptance,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
gives  the  indorser  notice  of  dishonor. 
These  rules,  as  they  existed  under  the 
law  merchant,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 
That  statute  provides:  “Where  any 

negotiable  instrument  has  been  dishon- 
ored it  may  be  protested  for  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-payment,  as  the  case 
may  be;  but  protest  is  not  required  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 


change.” (Sec.  189  N.  Y.  Act.)  But 
while  formal  protest  is  not  essential  in 
the  case  of  promissory  notes,  it  is  very 
convenient  as  a mode  of  preserving  evi- 
dence of  the  presentment  and  dishonor 
of  the  instrument  and  of  the  notice,  for 
under  the  statutes  of  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  States,  the  certificate  of  the  notary 
making  the  protest  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  these  facts.  Without  such 
a certificate  the  holder,  if  he  should 
sue  on  the  paper,  would  have  to  call  as 
a witness  the  person  who  made  the  pre- 
sentment, and  the  person  who  gave  the 
notice. 


DISCREPANCIES  IN  AMOUNT  OF 
CHECK  — AMOUNT  BANK 
SHOULD  PAY 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  33,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A check  is  presented  at  this  bank,  in 
the  body  of  which  is  written.  Pay  to  the 
Order  of  A,  Twenty-five  dollars,  but  upon 
tlie  margin  appear  the  figures  $23.  Would 
the  bank  be  safe  in  paying  only  the  smaller 
sum  ? Bank  Clerk. 

Answer:  The  Negotiable  Instru- 

ments Law  provides  that  “Where  the 
sum  payable  is  expressed  in  words  and 
also  in  figures  and  there  is  a discrep- 
ancy between  the  two,  the  sum  denoted 
by  the  words  is  the  sum  payable;  but  if 
the  words  are  ambiguous  or  uncertain, 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  figures  to 
fix  the  amount.”  (Section  17,  Mass. 
Act.)  In  the  case  cited,  therefore,  the 
amount  payable  would  be  twenty-five 
dollars,  notwithstanding  the  figures  in 
the  margin  represent  a smaller  sum. 
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TRUST  COMPANIES 

Conducted  by  Clay  Herrick 


MOVING  BACKWARD 


A CURIOUS  incident  occurred  in 
New  York  State  when,  on  May 
SI,  1911,  the  “Grady  Bill"  (Chapter 
200  of  the  Laws  of  1911)  became  a 
law..  Heretofore,  in  figuring  reserves, 
the  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
were  allowed  to  deduct  from  total  de- 
posits, in  addition  to  other  items,  those 
deposits  which  were  secured  by  “out- 
standing unmatured  bonds  issued  by  the 
State  of  New  York."  The  Grady  law 
permits  them  to  deduct  also  deposits 
secured  by  “other  obligations"  issued 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  “or  secured 
by  outstanding  unmatured  bonds,  cor- 
porate stock,  revenue  bonds,  assess-i 
ment  bonds  qr  other  obligations  issued 
by  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  in  ad- 
dition to  deduct  “an  amount  equal  to 
the  market  value,  but  not  exceeding  the 
par  value,  of  any  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  State  of  New  York 
or  of  the  City  of  New  York  owned  and 
held  by  such  bank  or  individual  banker, 
or  held  by  a public  department,  a pub- 
lic officer  or  officer  of  this  State,  or  of 
any  other  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  in  trust  for  such  bank  or  in- 
dividual banker." 

If  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
were  to  take  advantage  of  this  law,  it  is 
evident  that  very  material  reductions 
would  be  made  in  the  reserve  carried 
against  deposits.  There  are  practical 
limitations  which  would  prevent  as  large 
reductions  as  early  comments  in  the 
press  indicated,  but  they  might  still 
be  of  considerable  amounts,  and  in 
theory  might  be  very  great. 

The  essential  point  is  that  here  is  a 
deliberate  step  taken  by  the  law-makers 
of  the  most  powerful  State  in  the 
Union,  financially,  towards  lessening 
the  amount  of  reserves  required  of  the 
banks  and  trust  companies;  and  this  at 
a time  when  every  effort  of  conserva- 
tive men,  especially  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness, has  been  directed  towards  an  in- 
crease in  the  reserve  requirements.  It 


is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  to  add  to  the  mar- 
ket for  New  York  State  and  city  se- 
curities, a purpose  laudable  enough  in 
itself,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  a 
weakening  of  banking  institutions  in 
the  financial  center  of  the  country.  It 
hardly  seems  necessary  at  this  time  to 
point  out  the  reasons  why  the  necessity 
of  an  adequate  and  readily  accessible 
reserve  is  recognized  by  every  thorough 
student  of  the  banking  business. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  incident 
is  the  fact  that  the  bill  became  a law 
just  after  the  admission  of  a number 
of  trust  companies  to  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association,  under  con- 
ditions of  which  increased  reserves  were 
the  most  important.  The  Clearing- 
House  Association  immediately  ruled 
that  the  newly  admitted  trust  compa- 
nies must  figure  their  reserves  upon  the 
basis  stipulated  in  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Association  in 
May,  when  the  trust  companies  were 
made  eligible.  Members  of  the  clear- 
ing house  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  law,  therefore,  even  if  they 
wished  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  many  others  will  take  such  a step. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  recent  banking  leg- 
islation proposed  at  Albany  is  that  it 
marks  a step  backward  in  that  it  has 
lessened  the  requirements  looking  to- 
wards safe  banking.  While  the  State 
institutions  are  permitted  to  weaken 
their  reserves,  they  are  not  reqiured  to 
do  so. 

But  Senator  Grady  went  further. 
Apparently  incensed  at  the  ruling  of 
the  Clearing-House  Association,  which 
practically  forbade  its  newly  admitted 
members  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Grady  law,  he  introduced  another  bill 
which  provides  that  no  State  banking 
institution  “shall  promise  or  undertake 
to  conform  its  management  or  business 
to  any  requirement  not  embraced  in  this 
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chapter.”  Specifically,  this  means  that 
no  such  institution  shall  agree  to  more 
stringent  reserve  requirements  than 
those  outlined  in  the  law,  and  it  is  of 
course  aimed  at  the  Clearing-House  As- 
sociation. In  plain  language  it  means 
that  no  State  bank  or  trust  company 
may  agree  to  be  a safer  or  sounder  in- 
stitution than  the  law  requires  it  to  be; 
certainly  about  as  ridiculous  a proposi- 
tion as  one  could  conceive  of  a legisla- 
tive body  being  sponsor  for. 

A partial  explanation  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  by  Senator  Grady 
may  be  found  in  some  remarks  in  the 
report  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Banking  Van  Tuyl  on  the  admission  of 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  to  the 
clearing  house — a report  made  in  com- 
pliance with  a resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  course  of  this  report  Mr. 
Van  Tuyl  called  attention  to  the  great 
power  of  the  Clearing-House  Associa- 
tion, and  declared  that  “a  State  insti- 
tution completely  solvent  by  every  test 
of  the  Banking  Department,  complying 
fully  with  every  statutory  requirement, 
might  be  expelled  or  suspended  from  a 
clearing  house  or  refused  admission  to 
it  for  failure  to  conform  to  some  extra 
restriction  imposed  upon  it  by  the  con- 
stitution of  a clearing  house  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  business,  might 
be  detrimental  or  unfair  to  it,  with  the 
result  that  it  might  not  only  be  in- 
jured in  its  business,  but  a run  might 
be  started  by  timid  depositors  because 
of  such  refusal,  suspension  or  expul- 
sion, and  it  might  become  embarrassed 
through  inability  quickly  to  realize  on 
perfectly  good  assets.”  He  added,  “It 
would  seem  clear  that  we  owe  some  pro- 
tection to  the  institutions  of  our  own 
creation  which  comply  with  all  the 
State  laws  and  requirements,  even  the 
unintended  injury  of  uncontrolled 
power.” 

Without  denying  the  possibilities  out- 
lined in  this  report,  and  not  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  in  the  long  history 
of  the  clearing  house  no  such  incident 
has  occurred,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  re- 
mark that  the  remedy  proposed  is  much 
worse  than  the  disease,  both  in  its  im- 
mediate and  its  ultimate  results.  Be- 


cause of  the  remote  possibility  that 
some  one  institution  might  be  harmed 
by  a higher  standard  of  banking,  it  ia 
proposed  to  lower  the  standard  for  all. 
If  the  danger  suggested  is  real,  it  ia 
certainly  possible  to  guard  against  it 
in  some  way  other  than  by  forbidding 
banks  to  agree  to  policies  which  by 
general  consensus  of  opinion  give  in- 
creased soundness  to  the  banks  and 
greater  protection  to  their  depositors. 


THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF 
ADVERTISING 

'T'HE  steadily  increasing  amount  of 
*■“  advertising  that  is  being  done  by 
trust  companies  suggests  the  question, 
what  effect,  if  any,  will  the  greater 
amount  of  publicity  have  upon  the 
character  of  the  institutions  which  ad- 
vertise ? 

Only  a little  reflection  is  needed  to 
convince  ones-self  that  eventually  it  will 
drive  out  of  business  those  institutions 
which  try  to  advertise  without  having 
character  to  back  up  their  advertising, 
and  will  have  an  elevating  effect  upon 
the  others.  The  trust  company  which 
advertises  must  “deliver  the  goods” 
which  it  proclaims  it  will  deliver,  or 
else  the  advertising  appropriation  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

The  function  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment is  to  bring  the  customer  into 
the  office  with  the  inclination  to  entrust 
his  business  to  the  company ; that  is  all. 
At  that  point  the  advertising  depart- 
ment disappears.  The  rest  is  up  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  company. 
If  they  fail  to  keep  the  promises  which 
the  publicity  man  has  made,  the  pros- 
pective customer  is  transformed  into 
an  enemy.  Has  he  promised  courteous 
treatment?  It  must  be  in  evidence. 
Has  he  spoken  of  adequate  facilities, 
careful  methods,  ample  resources, 
strictly  honorable  dealings?  They 
must  be  delivered.  The  publicity  de- 
partment must  be  held  down  to  the 
conditions  that  exist,  or  else  the  condi- 
tions must  be  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ard advertised.  Otherwise  the  adver- 
tising appropriation  would  better  be  ex- 
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pended  for  some  other  purpose  or  added 
to  the  undivided  profits  account, — if 
any. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  success- 
ful advertising  trust  company — if  it  is 
to  continue  successful — must  ever  be- 


come more  efficient  and  more  honest  and 
honorable  in  every  detail  of  its  busi- 
ness. It  must  do  so,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  pays.  It  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  live  up  to  the  reputation 
which  it  has  spent  money  to  acquire. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING 


A CHECK  SETTLEMENT  SYSTEM  DESIGNED 
FOR  BIG  BUSINESS 

By  C.  J.  Larash 


TF  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
that  old  new  science — the  science 
of  efficiency — that  highest  development 
of  systematized  effort,  individually  and 
collectively,  combined  with  the  most 
scientific  tools  and  methods,  were  rec- 
ognized, accepted  and  scientifically  in- 
augurated by  every  employer  in  every 
line  of  business,  what  a means  of  sal- 
vation it  would  prove  to  many  scores  of 
businesses  and  what  a wealth  of  good 
would  revert  to  the  toiler. 

Ponder  for  a moment  the  best  and 
most  modern  tool  or  system  installed  in 
the  plant  or  office,  accompanied  by  the 
expert  with  his  minute  analysis  of  the 
purely  mechanical  side,  in  the  operation 
of  them,  to  put,  into  the  heads  and 
hands  of  that  force  that  most  scientific 
method  of  doing  each  specified  task, 
and  try  and  figure  the  boon  it  would 
likewise  prove  to  the  workaday  human. 
Why,  even  the  drone  and  the  laggard 
would  very  shortly  find  themselves  high- 
ly efficient  members.  Would  not  capital 
and  labor  fall  joint  heirs  to  the  benefits 
accruing?  Increased  earnings  on  the 
one  hand,  increased  capacity  on  the 
other,  a new  and  higher  appreciation  of 
both,  of  the  need  for,  and  responsibility 
of  each,  would  perforce  find  expression 
in  a kindlier  feeling  one  toward  the 
other. 

That  man  was  surely  right  when  he 
said,  “Could  we  but  get  every  mother’s 
son  to  thinking  hard  along  his  own 


special  line  we  would  set  this  old  world 
forward  fifty  years  in  the  next  five.” 

In  the  operation  of  a bank,  an  ex- 
pense item  of  no  inconsiderable  size  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  transit  depart- 
ment; the  cost  of  clerk  hire  and  equip- 
ment is  enormous;  very  large  banks  re- 
quiring the  services  of  several  hundred 
men ; their  stamp  account  totals  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  and  more  thousand  a year ; 
many  thousands  of  checks  each  day 
have  to  be  routed  and  settled,  listed  on 
several  thousand  outgoing  letters,  to 
every  compass  point  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Smaller  ones  in  propor- 
tion. 

Little  wonder  then  that  bank  man- 
agers turn  an  attentive  ear  to  any  sug- 
gestion that  promises  a reduction  in  this 
cost  of  maintenance.  True,  some  banks 
are  rich  and  need  give  little  thought  to 
these  matters  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy,  but  managers  are  to-day  in- 
clined to  regard  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  use  the  best  and  most  improved 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

Where  ten,  twenty  or  forty  or  more 
thousand  checks  a day  have  to  be 
routed,  listed  and  settled,  the  one  all- 
absorbing  thought  in  the  creation  of 
ways  and  means  is  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. Re-doing  but  complicates,  wastes 
time,  men,  and  energy  and  multiplies 
the  possibility  of  error. 

This  method,  by  which  we  settle  the 
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incoming  letter  and  deposit  ticket  by 
the  outgoing  letter,  possesses  all  the 
essentials,  we  believe.  It  enables  the 
men  to  commence  making  up  the  first 
course  of  their  outgoing  letters  a few 
minutes  after  the  hour  of  starting  in 
the  morning;  gives  you  a settlement  of 
your  entire  check  work  any  and  every 
hour  of  the  day ; putting  your  final  dif- 
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ference  into  the  last  few  tickets;  a batch 
settlement  incorporating  an  endorse- 
ment record;  simplifies  the  settlement, 
or  the  finding  of  difference,  if  any,  for 
the  reason  that  the  debit  and  credit 
letters  are  in  juxtaposition. 

Batch  Settlement  System. 

Considering  for  a moment  what  is 
probably  the  most  used  method  of  han- 
dling the  check  work  of  a bank,  viz., 
the  batch  settlement  system,  which  con- 
sists of  sorting  say  six  to  sixteen  letters 
into  the  various  sections  (Clearing 
House,  Various  City,  Own  Checks  and 
the  several  Country  Sections)  and  list- 
ing and  settling  by  drawing  these  sec- 
tion totals  together,  against  the  sum- 
mary of  the  letter  totals;  now  to  so  set- 
tle hundreds  of  letters  requires  a large 
force  of  men,  means  the  expenditure  of 
a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  and  the 
speed  exacted  results  in  a great  many 
errors  that  must,  of  course,  also  be 
found.  A couple  of  hours  are  thus 
spent  before  final  checks  get  to  their 
respective  departments,  and  totals  by 
which  to  settle  are  finally  drawn  to- 
gether; and  all  this  to  only  just  prove 


several  hundred  letters  that  have  been 
proven  before  they  reached  you;  these 
checks,  too,  have  all  to  be  written  up 
again,  and  again  looked  back  to  find 
your  own  errors.  Why  not  assume  that 
they  are  all  correct,  and  by  an  elimina- 
tion process  reduce  the  search  for  our 
troubles  to  two,  three  or  four  batches 
out  of  eighteen,  saving  the  time,  men 
and  energy  and  wear  and  tear  on  your 
equipment,  in  the  needless  doing  of  say 
fourteen  batches  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  letters  each,  or  a total  of  say 
four  hundred  letters?  Let  the  men 
start  making  up  their  outgoing  letters 
first  thing  in  the  morning  (instead  of 
several  hours  later),  with  time  to  do  it 
once  well,  find  the  difference,  if  any, 
and  quit.  This  method,  you  recognize, 
applies  also  to  the  counter  stuff,  saving 
one  whole  listing  in  the  proving  of  the 
tickets,  as  well  as  the  time  consumed  in 
the  finding  of  your  own  errors. 

The  men  are  divided  into  three 
chains : the  first  sees  that  the  letters  are 
properly  addressed,  verifies  the  first  and 
last  checks  listed,  and  notes  the  no-pro., 
telegraph,  etc.,  instructions  on  the  items, 
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and  turns  checks  and  letters  over  to  the 
second  chain.  The  second  chain  sorts 
the  items  into  various  divisions  (C.  H., 
various  city,  own  checks  and  the  various 
country  sections)  and  again  gives  the 
checks  with  the  letter  to  that  division 
comprising  the  third  chain,  having  most 
checks  in  it.  To  illustrate:  a letter 

contains  100  checks,  seventy-five,  we 
will  say,  are  on  southern  St&tes'  divi- 
sion, the  other  twenty-five  are  on  sev- 
eral other  divisions,  give  the  whole  let- 
ter to  the  southern  States'  division. 

Now  this  third  chain  is  sub-divided 
as  follows: — an  own  town  division  and 
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as  many  country  divisions  as  volume 
and  nature  of  business  make  necessary. 

The  own  town  division  cares  for  all 
C.  H.,  V.  C.  and  own  checks.  A great 
many  letters  containing  only  checks  on 
your  own  town  or  letters  giving  inside 
totals  separately  are  segregated,  when 
sorting  the  mail  in  the  morning  and 
promptly  turned  over  to  this  section  to 
he  sorted  down  and  listed  in  carbon, 
and  settled  by  the  total  of  the  incoming 
letters,  summarized  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  ledgers.  (See  Form  3.) 
The  checks  on  your  own  bank  may  also 
be  sorted  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  general  ledgers  before 
listing,  thereby  getting  a total  for  each 
at  one  listing. 

The  geographical  division  of  the 
country  is  necessarily  gauged  by  each 
individual  need  or  policy.  Whether 
there  be  three  or  seven  divisions,  how- 
ever, the  principle  is  absolutely  the 
same  as  in  the  illustration. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  as  soon 
as  the  first  and  second  chains  have  fin- 
ished, they  promptly  join  their  assigned 
division  in  Chain  3,  to  aid  in  the  listing 
and  settlement. 


As  the  checks  and  letters  come  to 
these  various  divisions  in  Chain  3,  the 
checks  for  the  division  are  promptly 
sorted  down  to  the  collecting  point, 
those  for  other  divisions  are  turned  over 
to  a machine  man  to  be  listed  in  carbon, 
the  original  for  your  own  files,  the  car- 
bon, with  the  checks,  to  the  proper  di- 
vision, for  their  records.  The  C.  H., 
V.  C.  and  own  checks  are  given  first 
consideration,  so  as  to  get  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  own  town  sec- 
tion (See  Form  1),  to  avoid  delay  in 
making  up  C.  H.,  or  getting  runners  on 
the  street.  These  few  checks  are  again 
called  or  looked  back  before  being 
sorted  into  the  work,  when  not  sufficient 
time  remains  to  settle  a country  course 
before  the  hour  of  clearing. 

Now,  when  twenty  or  thirty- five  let- 
ters, or  enough  to  make  a>  course,  have 
been  sorted  down,  a summary  is  made 
of  the  credit  letters  (See  Form  3),  the 
last  letter  into  it,  of  course,  being  the 
last  one  into  the  check  sorting.  The 
checks  are  now  listed  in  carbon  (See 
Form  4- A),  and  the  total  of  these  debit 
letters,  plus  the  totals  of  lists  for  other 
divisions  (See  Forms  1 and  2)  must 
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settle  with  letter-summary.  (Form  3.) 

Now,  as  we  said  above,  the  principle 
is  the  same  whether  there  be  two  divi- 
sions or  twelve,  so  to  enable  us  to  econo- 
mize space,  we  will  make  but  three 
divisions  in  our  illustration : an  own 
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FORM  4 A.  SIZES  AKD  RULINGS  ACCORDING 

TO  NEEDS 


town  and  an  eastern  and  western,  and 
with  these  and  the  few  small  letters 
summarized  on  Form  3 endeavor  to 
make  clear  the  simple  operation.  We 
assume  that  all  these  letters  have  been 
given  for  settlement  to  the  eastern  sec- 
tion. 

On  Form  1 are  listed  the  C.  H.,  V.  C. 
and  own  bank  checks  contained  in  these 
letters;  on  Form  2 the  checks  for  the 
western  division,  while  Forms  4-A  and 
4-B  are  the  outgoing  debit  letters,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  space,  you 
will  understand,  are  here  shown  on  two 
letters.  You  appreciate,  of  course,  that 
a batch  settlement  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty-five  incoming  letters  will  total 
from  six  to  twelve  hundred  or  more 
checks,  sorted  down  to  a great  many 
outgoing  letters. 

On  Forms  5 and  6 are  listed  the 


checks  for  the  eastern  division  that  have 
come  to  the  two  other  divisions,  in  a set- 
tlement of  a like  batch  of  letters,  and 
relatively  the  same  as  those  listed  on 
Forms  1 and  2.  These  checks  are 
sorted  down  with  the  rest  of  the  east- 
ern division  checks.  (See  amounts  op- 
posite Figures  2-9  in  Forms  4-A 
and  B.) 

The  totals  of  these  two  forms  are 
carried  to  space  provided  in  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  Form  3.  For,  inasmuch 
as  these  checks  go  into  the  total  of  the 
outgoing  debit  letters,  they  must  per- 
force be  added  to  this  incoming  letter 
summary  to  effect  a settlement.  While 
each  division,  settling  individually,  has 
to  use  all  totals  on  Forms  1,  2,  4-A, 
4-B,  5 and  6,  against  total  of  Form  3 
to  put  it  in  balance,  you  will  readily  see 
that  in  drawing  all  divisions  together 
for  a final  total,  only  the  incoming 
letters  and  deposit  slip  totals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  outgoing  debit  letter 
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totals  of  each  country  division,  plus  the 
total  of  the  own  town  division,  on  the 
other,  are  taken,  for  after  each  check 
finds  its  proper  place,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  found  charged  to  some  country  or 
clearing-house  bank  or  runners'  depart- 
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ment,  or  to  your  own  teller,  and  all 
transfer  totals  are  nil. 

An  item  sorted  wrong  is  simply  ac- 
cepted by  division  to  which  it  is  in 
error  charged,  and  by  them  listed  on 
proper  form  with  a notation  stating  en- 
dorser and  from  which  division  re- 
ceived. To  illustrate:  Various  city 

item  $474.75  on  Form  6 was  charged 
by  western  division  in  error  to  eastern 
division;  they  simply  accept  it,  carry 

OWN  TOWN. 

Eastern  Div. 

44.40 

60.00 

47.47 

151.87 

FORM  5 (size  1014x16) 

the  total  of  the  list  into  their  summary 
(Form  3 ) and  properly  charge  it  to 
own  town  division,  and  it  is  in  due  time 
turned  over  to  it  for  final  disposition. 
(See  Form  1 -notation  1.) 

Form  7 is  used  by  each  division  to 
draw  totals  of  the  several  courses  to- 
gether in  concise  form  for  a summary 
of  the  day’s  work.  Form  8 is  for  sum- 
mary of  total  debit  and  credit  of  all  the 
sections.  These  figures  are,  of  course, 
taken  from  Form  7. 

The  letter  forms  are  gotten  up  in  vari- 
ous sizes  and  rulings,  according  to  your 
need  and  taste,  are  well  perforated  at 
the  top  or  at  the  left  side  to  hold  the 
carbon  in  place  and  keep  the  sheets 
from  shifting;  all  columns  are  spaced 
to  machines  to  avoid  necessity  of  shift- 
ing letter  after  once  placed  into  them. 

An  endorsement  record  is  obtained  in 
the  following  ways:  While  in  a batch 

settlement  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  letters,  the  endorser  noted  opposite 
all  even  amounts  would  be  sufficient 
record  in  most  quarters,  a fuller  one 
and  one  that  can  be  done  on  the  ma- 
chine when  listing  items  is  obtained  by 
simply  numbering  the  alphabet  A-l  to 
Z-2 6,  thus  Buffalo  is  No.  2,  Washing- 
ton No.  23.  Now  have  the  first  two 
columns  on  the  left  of  your  machine 
unhooked ; — this  enables  you  to  list 
items  and  print  record  at  one  operation 
without  reducing  too  much  the  machine 
capacity.  The  endorsement  number  can 


be  put  into  the  machine  from  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  turn-over  of  the 
check,  or  a boy  can  be  put  to  stamping 
the  number  on  the  face  of  the  items  be- 
fore they  are  sorted.  The  newer  adder 
with  the  split  key  device  of  course  gives 
you  this  feature,  preserving  the  full 
machine  capacity.  The  duplex  feature 
on  the  new  machine  is  also  a great  aid 
to  speed  and  accuracy  for  the  reason 
that  you  assemble  your  totals  as  you 
proceed,  saving  the  time  and  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  error  in  re-capping 
all  sub-totals. 

Errors  on  incoming  letters  and  slips 
will  turn  up  each  day,  but  they  are  so 
few  that  they  need  give  us  but  small 
concern,  particularly  when  you  consider 
that  you  here  settle  the  morning  mail,  for 
instance,  in  three  courses  and  say  six 
divisions,  making  eighteen  batch  set- 
tlements. Now  should  there  be  two, 
three  or  four  differences  a day,  you  will 
still  by  elimination  save  the  time,  men 
and  energy  required  to  settle  the  other 
fourteen  batches,  totaling  probably  400 
letters.  All  differences  on  incoming  let- 
ters and  deposit  tickets  can,  however, 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Eastern  Div. 

340.45 

474.65 

375.40 

347.75 

475.47 

474.75 

2,488.47 

form  6 (size  10*4x16) 

be  reduced  right  down  to  the  addition 
(and  if  in  the  addition,  easily  found, 
for  they  will  most  frequently  be  in  the 
hand  work  on  the  shorter  letters,  and 
not  in  the  larger  machine  lists),  by  sim- 
ply ticking  the  items  with  the  letter; 
this  can  be  done  with  a few  men,  and 
faster  than  the  third  chain  can  sort, 
thus  causing  no  delay,  and  at  one  stroke 
reducing  your  hunt  to  the  addition  on 
the  letters  comprising  the  few  settle- 
ments in  which  differences  remain  after 
looking  back  your  own  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  saving,  as  we  said  above,  the 
men,  energy,  wear  and  tear  on  equip- 
ment, and  most  of  all,  the  time  con- 
sumed in  proving  the  letters;  and  here 
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note  also  that  in  proving  these  letters  a 
force  of  men  is  required  and  much  time 
consumed  in  looking  for  machine  errors 
of  your  own.  Let  the  men  start  routing 
and  working  up  their  outgoing  letters 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  instead  of 
several  hours  later,  assuming  the  incom- 
ing letters  are  right,  until  proven  wrong 
by  reason  of  a difference. 

If,  however,  we  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  errors  in  listing,  we  sim- 
ply make  sure  that  checks  listed  are  en- 
closed and  only  those,  by  having  the 
second  or  sorting  chain  take  the  count 
in  sorting  the  checks,  and  running  the 
eye  up  the  letters,  thus  proving  the 
number  of  items  on  each  letter.  If  the 
items  have  to  lie  checked  off  with  the 


incoming  letters,  you  can  readily  see 
that  with  the  names  of  towns  probably 
written  in  on  incoming  letters,  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  checks  and  the  amounts 
on  the  outgoing  letters  running  pretty 
well  in  order,  either  up  or  down  the 
sheets,  a few  men  can  quickly  tick  off 
for  a difference. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  totals 
are  listed  from  the  carbon  sheets,  on 
printed  machine  lists,  like  Boston  sys- 
tem ledger  sheets,  and  from  these  the 
ledgers  take  their  charges.  These  lists 
may  be  printed  the  width  of  the  ma- 
chines, making  five  columns.  They  are 
subsequently  used  to  tick  up  letter  ac- 
knowled  gments. 


AMERICANS  ARE  SPENDERS 


DU  KING  his  short  sojourn  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  Monsieur  Cliarles  Pra- 
nard,  of  Paris,  who  is  in  the  United 
States  investigating  the  problem  of  housing 
working  people,  told  the  Washington  Post 
that  “many  workingmen  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities  own  their  own  homes.  They 
urchase  them  in  many  instances  through 
uilding  associations  with  money  saved 
from  average  wages  of  10  francs  or  a 
day. 

“The  skilled  artisan  of  France  is  paid 
from  1,500  francs  to  2,000  francs  a year, 
and  in  Paris  sometimes  his  pay  reaches 
3,000  francs,  but  the  average,  I should  say, 
is  ten  francs  a day.  HLs  ability  to  save 
is  due.  in  a large  measure,  to  the  cheaper 
cost  of  living.  It  costs  about  one-third  of 
what  it  costs  in  this  country  for  the  work- 
ingman to  feed  his  family,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  are  about  in  proportion. 


“Very  few  Frenchmen  of  the  working 
class  own  as  pretentious  and  comfortable 
houses  as  those  that  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  as 
the  residences  of  American  laborers.  I 
suppose  the  American  is  better  off  than 
the  citizen  of  any  other  country.  I doubt 
if  he  is  as  frugal  as  the  Frenchman,  but 
then,  I am  told,  it  is  characteristic  of 
American  people  to  spend  money.  There 
are  comparatively  few  unemployed  men  in 
Paris  or  other  cities  of  France,  and  the 
general  business  situation  has  improved 
considerably  in  the  last  year.” 

M.  Pranard  is  a deputy  of  the  French 
Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
which  department  has  supervision  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  France.  He 
delivered  an  address  before  the  U.  S. 
Building  and  Loan  league,  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  August  2. 


GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  BANKING 


THE  Canadian  banks,  with  commendable 
forethought,  are  preparing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  issue  of  their  bank  credit  cur- 
rency and  the  necessity  for  this  has  caused 
some  criticism  of  the  Canadian  bank  sys- 
tem. Our  Montreal  correspondent  wires  us 
in  regard  to  this  situation: 

“The  Canadian  banks  have  been  and  are 
still  increasing  their  capital  and  incident- 
ally their  circulation,  for  the  precise  rea- 
son that  Canadian  business  has  grown 
legitimately  beyond  the  opportunity  of  Ca- 


nadian bank  cnpital.  The  leading  banks 
have  already  done  this,  or  will  within  the 
next  few  months,  to  enable  them  to  assist 
the  wonderful  development  which  is  In 
sight.” 

It  is  cheering  to  note  that  freedom  from 
political  agitation  in  the  great  nation  to 
the  North  is  allowed  the  development  of  a 
great  prosperity  under  conditions  similar  to 
ours,  with  the  exception  noted. — “ The 
Barhe  Reriev'” 
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Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


STATESMANSHIP  AND  PROSPERITY 

By  Frank  W.  Noxon,  Secretary,  Railway  Business  Association 


*D  AILWAY  legislation  of  1 pi  1 in 
many  States,  practically  complet- 
ing the  process  of  conferring  regula- 
tory power,  has  come  at  the  same  time 
with  a widespread  demand  for  the  “re- 
call” of  State  officials.  In  what  spirit 
and  with  what  motive  will  the  regula- 
tory power  be  exercised?  In  most  of 
the  States  thus  far,  and  at  Washington, 
such  authority  is  daily  exerted  by  com- 
missioners in  an  atmosphere  of  public 
respect  and  of  acquiescence  whichever 
litigant  the  decree  may  sustain.  But  in 
at  least  one  State,  New  Jersey,  the 
iirst  important  decision  under  the  new 
Utilities  act  was  greeted  with  demands 
from  individuals,  organizations  and 
journals  for  the  removal  of  the  com- 
missioners. Even  if  the  public  gen- 
erally shall  accept  the  decisions  of 
regulators,  will  the  decrees  be  wise  as 
well  as  popular?  Will  they  be  delib- 
erately and  continuously  such  as  to 
preserve  the  solvency  and  efficiency 
of  the  carriers?  Or  will  the  carriers 
eat  in  silence  the  bread  of  affliction  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  themselves, 
hoping  for  the  reward  of  him  that 
ruleth  his  spirit,  but  actually  suffering 
a gradual  impairment  of  resources  and 
of  the  power  to  grow?  In  the  choice 
of  this  dilemma  lies  a political  concern 
of  importance  hardly  second  to  any.  It 
may  be  possible  to  make  at  this  junc- 
ture some  practical  suggestions  ad- 
dressed especially  to  those  responsible 
for  railways  and  other  large  enter- 
prises. 

A Hopeful  Condition. 

These  inquiries  are  put  at  a time 
when  a hopeful  condition,  desirable  to 
be  preserved  and  extended,  has  been 
appearing  in  some  of  the  States.  Texas, 
long  habituated  to  severity  toward  car- 
riers, is  now  definitely  committed  to 


what  Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt  terms  a 
“legislative  rest.”  In  Alabama,  to 
quote  Governor  Emmet  O'Neal,  he  owed 
his  election  and  the  legislators  theirs 
to  a “clear,  positive  and  unambiguous 
mandate  by  the  people  for  the  restora- 
tion of  * * * moderation  and  con- 

servatism.” After  the  passage  in  Illi- 
nois this  year  of  an  act  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  Governor  Charles  S.  De- 
neen  announced  that  “the  bill  was  the 
result  of  a conference  and  agreement 
between  the  carrier  companies,  the  peo- 
ple represented  by  the  commission,  a 
committee  from  the  General  Assembly, 
the  shippers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
producers  of  grain,  the  employees  of 
the  carrier  companies.”  Governor  Her- 
bert S.  Hadley,  in  an  address  to  the 
Legislature,  advised  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri that  “they  should  be  careful  not 
to  enact  harsh  or  retaliatory  measures 
affecting  the  railroads.  * * * We 

need,”  he  declared,  “more  railroads.” 
In  several  other  States  which  in  1 91 1 
enlarged  or  revised  the  powers  of  com- 
missions, there  was  evident  a policy  of 
encouraging  the  investment  of  capital, 
while  others  where  no  such  change  of 
public  sentiment  has  been  manifest, 
limited  railway  enactments  to  a short 
list  (possibly  because  the  stock  of  re- 
strictions has  run  out).  The  carriers 
by  studying  to  conform  their  practices 
to  the  public  desire,  and  through  organ- 
ized efforts  of  their  friends,  have  found 
popular  resentment  much  diminished 
and  have  reason  to  hope  for  a season  of 
stability  of  laws. 

Regulation. 

These  symptoms  show  that  to  some 
extent  at  least  the  spirit  in  which  power 
has  been  conferred  is  one  of  concilia- 
tion and  cooperation.  But  in  a sense 
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Statement  of  Condition  at  Commencement  of  Business,  Sept.  2,  1911 

RESOURCES 

Doans  and  Discounts  $36.043,893. 28 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  8,787,072.66 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers  $15,538,141.46 

Cash  and  Checks  for  Clearing  House 8,971,869.55  24,510,011.01 

$69,340,976.95 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  Fund  5,000.000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,328.809.09 

Reserved  for  Accrued  Interest  and  Taxes 137,602.58 

Deposits  59,874,565.28 

$69,340,976.95 

GENERAL  BANKING 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Merchants,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  Solicited 
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the  period  of  conferring  power  has 
come  to  an  end.  With  forty  Legisla- 
tures in  session,  State  after  State  has 
fitted  this  year  its  regulatory  ma- 
chinery with  the  newer  devices  recently 
developed  in  other  States  or  at  Wash- 
ington. With  few  exceptions  the  States 
have  now  authorized  commissions  to  de- 
termine railway  capitalization,  rates, 
service,  construction,  equipment,  hours 
of  labor  and  number  of  employees. 
What  power  remains  to  be  assumed? 
Experimental  novelty  seems  to  have  run 
its  course.  The  live  question  now  is 
how  shall  the  power  be  exercised  ? — 
with  what  motive? — under  what  influ- 
ence of  public  sentiment?  Is  the  typi- 
cal commissioner  to  be  primarily  a pub- 
lic prosecutor  or  only  incidentally  that, 
and  first  of  all  a statesman?  Will  it 
be  his  chief  concern  to  find  and  rectify 
blemishes  or  to  nourish  prosperity? 

If  the  vice  of  regulation  when  de- 
signed to  win  temporary  popular  favor 
lay  only  in  liability  to  occasional  error 
or  excess  we  might  possess  our  souls 
in  tolerable  security.  The  mischief  is 
that  constructive  measures  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  general  prosperity,  too 
long  put  off  and  crying  for  solution, 
will  probably  receive  little  if  any  seri- 
ous study  from  commissioners  or  legis- 
lators if  they  are  to  do  their  work  in 
an  atmosphere  of  present  or  threatened 
tumult.  It  is  not  the  official  alone  who 
can  be  recalled.  There  may  be  an  in- 
sidious recall  of  his  independence  and 
best  efforts  while  he  retains  the  title 
and  emoluments.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  any  specified  activity  of 
a commission  is  harmful  in  itself.  We 
may  love  the  violin,  and  yet  concede 
that  Nero  selected  a queer  time  to  prac- 
tice. What  has  been  said  about  rail- 
ways applies  with  equal  force  to  busi- 
ness in  general.  The  considerations 
which  political  leadership  needs  to  have 
impressed  upon  it  are  general  rather 
than  special. 

The  Political  Leader  and  the 
Business  Leader. 

Our  task  is  to  establish  a new  rela- 
tion between  the  political  * leader  and 
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the  business  leader.  The  whole  public 
is  vitally  concerned  in  some  accommo- 
dation w’hich  shall  bring  about  two  re- 
sults: First — that  railway  managers 

and  business  men  may  benefit  from  the 
views  as  to  methods  of  fair  dealing 
held  by  an  element  somewhat  removed 
from  commercial  life — ethical  advo- 
cates whose  influence  upon  public  opin- 
ion has  been  a mark  of  the  time;  and 
second — that  such  political  leaders  may 
profit  from  the  experience  of  men  ac- 
customed to  meeting  a payroll,  bal- 
ancing a ledger,  providing  against  a 
future  of  alternating  prosperity  and 
famine. 

Men  of  affairs  by  an  attitude  of  will- 
ingness to  take  advice  and  seek  coop- 
eration outside  their  own  ranks  may 
help  to  establish  a steady,  gradual  pace 
in  the  elevation  of  standards,  thus 
avoiding  the  strain,  jolt  and  waste  of 
progress  by  explosion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  may  be  an  absence  of 
friction  between  men  of  large  affairs 
and  political  leaders  of  wide  influence 
so  that  it  will  be  made  easy  rather  than 
difficult  for  such  leaders  to  sympathize 
with  the  constructive  side  of  business 
questions  and  to  emphasize  it  to  their 
following. 

Need  of  Knowledge. 

That  political  leadership  stands  in 
need  of  knowledge  is  obvious.  Three- 
quarters  of  a century  has  not  taken  the 
edge  off  DeTocqueville’s  dictum  that 
among  the  necessary  services  to  be  ren- 
dered to  democracy  are  not  only  “to 
purify  its  morals/’  but  “to  substitute  a 
knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperi- 
ence.” The  function  of  political  lead- 
ership at  this  juncture  as  affecting  busi- 
ness and  transportation  is  to  magnify 
in  the  eyes  of  commissioners  and  legis- 
lators what  was  so  well  expressed  by 
President  Taft  when  he  advocated  “the 
strengthening  of  confidence  of  capital 
in  domestic  investment” — a theme  to 
which  he  might  well  lend  more  often 
the  potent  influence  of  his  great  posi- 
tion; a theme  the  bold  and  clear  enunci- 
ation of  which  by  other  leaders  in  both 
parties,  especially  those  who  have 
caught  the  popular  imagination  as  pres- 
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idental  possibilities,  would  send  a thrill 
of  encouragement  and  confidence  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Nobody  need  be  blamed  for  the  past. 
Let  each  of  us  blame  himself — none  of 
us  has  been  a fellow-citizen  with  the 
saints.  For  business  men  the  wise 
course  is  a frank  acknowledgment  that 
the  new  standards,  methods  and  safe- 
guards were  necessary ; a generous 
recognition  of  the  patriotism  and  ser- 
vice of  leaders  who  have  won  the  public 


confidence  by  independence;  an  entire 
readiness  to  receive  as  well  as  to  im- 
part knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  such 
an  above-board  alliance  in  the  public 
sight  and  in  the  public  interest  national 
discussion  can  be  concentrated  on  con- 
structive policies.  The  mass  of  our 
people  rarely  fail  to  see  the  truth  and 
act  upon  it  when  told  intelligibly  by 
those  they  trust.  They  are  as  much  in- 
terested as  any  people  in  the  world  in 
knowing  which  side  their  bread  is  but- 
tered on. 


THE  RELATION  OF  MONEY  TO  SECURITY 

PRICES 


By  Robert  S.  Dana,  of  Alfred  Mestre  & Co. 


'T'HE  value  of  money,  like  that  of 
A other  commodities,  is  governed 
by  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  by  “value”  is  meant  in  this 
case  the  rate  of  interest  which  money 
commands.  Money,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  active  business,  is  in  greater 
demand  and  commands  a higher  interest 
rate  than  it  does  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  dullness  in  trade.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  the  more  valu- 
able when  it  brings  the  higher  interest 
rate. 

There  are  numerous  factors  which 
severally  and  in  combination  operate  to 
affect  the  demand  and  supply  of  money 
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throughout  the  world  and  consequently 
its  value.  Reports  are  regularly  pub- 
lished by  means  of  which  the  value  of 
money  may  be  accurately  determined. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
various  items  that  appear  in  the  weekly 
statement  as  issued  by  the  Clearing- 
House  Banks  of  New  York  City,  the 
Bank  of  England  discount  rate  as  re- 
ported each  week  and  the  rates  for  for- 
eign exchange  that  are  posted  from  day 
to  day.  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  which  appear  five  times 
each  year  and  which  show  the  condition 
of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United 
States  on  a specified  date  may  also  be 
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included,  but  as  New  York  is  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  country  and  accounts 
for  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
clearings  of  the  United  States,  the 
weekly  reports  of  its  banks  are  of  rela- 
tively greater  importance. 

New  York  Bank  Statement. 

The  New  York  Bank  Statement  is 
issued  in  two  sections.  The  first  shows 
the  average  condition  of  the  banks  dur- 
ing the  week  just  ended  and  the  second 
shows  the  actual  condition  of  the  banks 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  issue.  In  analyzing 
the  bank  statement,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  relative  showing 
made  by  the  loan,  deposit,  cash  and  re- 
serve items.  By  law,  a national  bank  in 
New  York  city  must  maintain  a cash  re- 
serve equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
its  deposits.  As  the  ratio  of  reserve  to 
deposits  approaches  the  legal  limit,  the 
tendency  of  call  money  is  to  advance. 
This  in  turn  will  attract  money  from 
out  of  town  banks  to  New  York,  pro- 
viding money  is  in  good  supply  outside 
the  city,  and  the  general  balance  will 
be  restored.  If,  however,  money  is  in 
large  demand  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  in  New  York,  call  rates  will 
continue  to  advance  till  a point  is 
reached  where  the  liquidation  of  loans 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  restore 
the  reserve  to  a normal  condition.  The 
New  York  banks  often  resort  to  the  im- 
portation of  gold  if  financial  conditions 
abroad  will  permit,  in  order  to  strength- 
en their  reserves  in  time  of  need.  This 
phase  will  be  discussed  at  greater 


length  when  foreign  exchange  is  taken 
up. 

Loans  and  Deposits. 

The  relation  of  loans  to  deposits 
should  also  be  carefully  watched.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  the  ratio  of 
loans  to  deposits  varies  between  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  and  nine-nine  per  cent., 
but  during  a period  of  business  expan- 
sion when  money  and  credit  are  in  con- 
stantly increasing  demand,  loans  in- 
crease faster  than  deposits,  resulting 
finally  in  a considerable  excess  of  loans. 

During  1906  and  1907,  the  ratio  of 
loans  to  deposits  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  banks  averaged  well  over 
100  per  cent,  and  similar  conditions 
were  also  apparent  in  1902  and  1903. 
An  excess  of  loans  over  deposits  means 
inflation  and  brings  about  very  high 
rates  for  time  money.  This  is  fol- 
lowed sooner  or  later  by  liquidation  and 
decline  in  security  prices  which  in  some 
cases,  as  in  1903  and  1907,  end  in  a 
panic. 

Cash  and  Loans. 


Another  factor  which  it  is  well  to 
watch  in  this  connection  is  the  ratio  of 
cash  to  loans.  An  increase  in  deposits 
docs  not  necessarily  mean  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  cash.  It  more  often 
means  an  extension  of  credit.  For  in- 
stance: A business  man  goes  to  his 

bank  with  a note  from  an  out-of-town  _ 
customer,  drawn  in  his  favor,  for 
$1,000.  The  bank  discounts  this  note, 
and  the  face  value  is  credited  to  the 
business  man's  account.  By  this  pro- 
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cess,  the  bank’s  loan  and  deposit  items 
are  each  increased  $1,000  without  the 
addition  of  a single  dollar  in  cash. 
Although  the  foundation  of  business  is 
cash,  the  structure  itself  is  built  very 
largely  with  credit.  A cash  dollar  is 
thus  made  to  do  the  work  of  a great 
many  credit  dollars  and  as  business  ex- 
pands toward  inflation,  more  and  more 
work  is  put  upon  these  cash  dollars, 
their  ratio  to  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing steadily  decreases,  until  finally 
a point  is  reached  where  the  strain  be- 
comes too  great  and  enforced  liquida- 
tion is  the  result.  Furthermore,  as 
metallic  money  is  the  sole  means  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  our  foreign 
obligations,  the  importance  of  the  cash 
item  and  its  relation  to  loans  becomes 
all  the  more  apparent. 

The  Bank  of  England  Rate. 

The  rapid  development  of  trade, 
transportation,  and  the  telegraph  since 
the  Civil  War,  has  brought  the  money 
centers  of  this  country  into  such  close 
relations  with  those  of  foreign  lands 
that  any  events  unduly  # affecting  the 
money  markets  abroad  will  sooner  or 
later  be  felt  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  three  leading  money  centers  of 
Europe  are  London,  Paris  and  Berlin, 
and  of  these,  London  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  principal  barometers 

by  which  foreign  money  conditions  may 
be  judged  are  the  Bank  of  England 
discount  rate  and  the  price  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  Bank  of  England, 

which  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
financial  institution  in  the  world,  pub- 
lishes a statement  of  its  condition  on 
Thursday  of  each  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  announces  the  minimum  rate  at 
which  it  will  discount  first  class  paper. 
This  is  the  official  standard  of  discount 
for  England,  but  its  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  financial  world.  It  has 
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a direct  bearing  on  the  movement  of 
gold  to  and  from  London.  The  raising 
of  the  rate  increases  the  value  of  money 
and  tends  to  draw  gold  from  foreign 
countries  where  interest  rates  for  the 
time  being  may  be  lower.  Conversely, 
lowering  the  rate  indicates  that  Eng- 
land may  have  gold  to  spare  for  export 
to  those  countries  that  are  in  most 
urgent  need  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Exchange  is  the  settlement  of  debt 
by  the  transfer  of  credit.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  making  payments  at  distant 
points  without  the  transfer  of  money 
or  bullion.  Between  two  points  in  the 
same  country  this  method  of  payment 
is  called  domestic  exchange;  between 
different  countries  it  is  called  foreign 
exchange.  The  par  of  exchange  is  the 
relative  value  of  the  money  of  one 
country  to  that  of  another  using  the 
same  metal  as  the  standard  of  value. 

The  par  of  exchange  between  this 
country  and  England  is  $4.8665  gold; 
that  is,  one  English  pound  sterling  is 
equivalent  to  a little  more  than  four 
dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  of  our 
money.  The  rate  of  exchange  fluctu- 
ates according  to  its  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  we  sell  more  commodities  to 
England  than  England  sells  to  us  in 
point  of  value,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
in  our  favor;  if  the  reverse  is  true,  the 
balance  is  against  us. 

Trade  Balances. 

The  balance  of  trade  as  determined 
by  actual  imports  and  exports  does  not 
reveal  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
Consideration  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
visible balance,  so-called,  which  includes 
among  other  things  the  money  spent  by 
citizens  of  either  country  in  traveling 
or  residing  in  the  other;  remittances  by 
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individuals;  earnings  on  capital  of 
either  country  invested  in  the  other, 
etc.  This  invisible  balance  is  always 
against  us  and  tends  to  lower  the  visi- 
ble balance  which  is  usually  in  our  fa- 
vor. If  the  actual  balance  of  trade 
happens  to  be  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of 
exchange  available  for  the  settlement 
of  our  obligations  to  England  is  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  exchange  that 
England  has  at  her  command  for  the 
settlement  of  her  obligations  to  us.  This 
condition,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
would  cause  the  price  of  exchange  on 
London  to  decline,  for  it  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  adjust  the  obligations  of 
the  two  countries  with  each  other  in 
full,  gold  would  have  to  be  shipped 
from  England  to  make  the  accounts 
balance.  If  the  balance  of  trade  should 
be  against  this  country,  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  above  conditions  would  be 
true.  Exchange  on  London  would  rise, 
and  gold  would  have  to  be  shipped  to 
England  in  final  settlement. 

Gold  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  movement  of  gold  between  the 
United  States  and  England  is  governed 
by  the  price  of  exchange  and  to  a de- 
gree by  the  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
in  the  two  countries  as  well  as  by  the 
supply  of  the  metal  on  hand.  When 
exchange  on  London  declines  sufficiently 
below  par  to  warrant  a profit  in  the 
transaction,  bankers  here  will  buy  the 
exchange  at  its  depreciated  value  and 
use  it  at  its  face  value  to  secure  gold  in 
London.  By  this  transaction,  gold  is 
in  reality  purchased  below  its  standard 
value  as  money.  In  buying  exchange 


for  the  purpose  of  importing  gold, 
transportation  costs,  insurance,  etc., 
have  to  be  figured  in,  and  exchange 
must  decline  sufficiently  to  cover  these 
expenses  before  any  profit  can  be  made. 

The  situation  is  reversed  when  gold 
is  exported.  In  this  case  exchange  on 
London  must  command  a premium  suffi- 
cient to  cover  costs  of  shipment  and 
show  a profit  on  the  transaction.  When 
such  conditions  obtain,  bankers  here  sell 
exchange  on  London  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds buy  gold  at  its  money  value  which 
is  shipped  to  England  to  close  the 
trade.  Under  normal  conditions,  the 
gold  movement  tends  toward  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  July  to 
December,  while  in  the  period  from 
December  to  June  the  movement  is 
normally  in  the  opposite  direction.  Im- 
ports of  gold  have  a direct  bearing  on 
the  ratio  of  reserve  to  deposits,  and 
therefore  tend  to  reduce  interest  rates 
especially  on  call  money  while  exports 
of  gold  have  the  opposite  effect. 

In  the  foregoing  an  attempt  has  been 
made  briefly  to  sketch  some  of  the 
most  important  factors  which  govern 
interest  rates  and  consequently  affect 
the  value  of  money.  That  the  long  up- 
ward and  downward  swings  of  security 
prices  over  a period  of  years  are  de- 
pendent very  largely  upon  money  con- 
ditions admits  of  no  doubt.  A plenti- 
ful supply  of  money  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  inaugurate  a bull  campaign  of 
any  great  proportions  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. A failure  in  the  supply  of  loan- 
able funds  will  sooner  or  later  cause  a 
halt  in  rising  prices,  followed  by  liqui- 
dation and  decline.  As  money  accumu- 
lates in  the  banks  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent during  times  of  dull  business  and 
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is  most  largely  withdrawn  for  general 
business  purposes  during  periods  of 
prosperity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  security 
prices  always  precedes  or  discounts  the 
rise  and  fall  of  business. 

The  investor  and  the  trader,  how- 
ever, wish  to  forecast  the  movement  of 
security  prices  in  order  to  profit  there- 
by. The  writer  believes  that  if  a sys- 
tematic study  is  made  of  money  condi- 
tions and  particularly  of  the  relation 
of  loans  to  deposits  and  cash  to  loans 
which  can  be  computed  from  the  items 
as  set  forth  in  the  weekly  statement  of 
the  New  York  City  Clearing-House 
Banks,  the  future  trend  of  the  stock 
market  may  be  predicted  with  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy.  In  order 
to  make  this  point  clearer,  the  course  of 
prices  through  a “bull”  and  a “bear” 
market  will  be  followed  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ratios  between  the  loan,  de- 
posit and  cash  items  will  be  considered. 
The  period  chosen  embraces  the  years 
1904  to  1907,  inclusive,  which  is  recent 
enough  not  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
now  interested  in  the  stock  market. 

1904  to  1907. 

The  bear  market  of  1903  culminated 
in  December  of  that  year,  and  after 
several  months  of  backing  and  filling 
the  market  started  on  its  upward  jour- 
ney the  latter  part  of  May  of  1904. 
Meantime,  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits 
which  had  averaged  above  100  per  cent, 
during  most  of  1903  declined  below 
that  figure  early  in  1904  and  at  the 
same  time  the  ratio  of  cash  to  loans 
began  to  increase.  This  change  indi- 
cated to  the  student  of  financial  condi- 
tions that  the  market  was  rounding 
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into  shape  to  support  a sustained  ad- 
vance, and  if  he  had  bought  stocks  at 
any  time  during  the  first  five  months 
of  that  year  he  would  have  obtained 
them  at  close  to  bottom  prices.  In  May 
of  1904,  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits 
had  declined  to  about  ninety-five  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  cash  to  loans  had 
risen  to  about  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
The  average  price  of  thirty-two  active 
stocks  at  that  time  was  about  seventy- 
one. 

The  market  advanced  almost  without 
interruption  until  April,  1905,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  thirty-two  stat- 
istical stocks  reached  106,  an  advance 
of  thirty-five  points.  The  end  of 
March,  1905,  saw  money  conditions,  as 
indicated  by  the  bank  statement,  still 
favorable  to  higher  prices,  but  the 
store  of  gold  in  this  country  had  been 
depleted  during  the  preceding  four 
months  by  excess  exports  of  nearly 
$54,000,000. 

The  rates  for  call  money  had  ad- 
vanced sharply  and  conditions  were 
such  that  the  conservative  speculator 
saw  the  advisability  of  converting  at 
least  a portion  of  his  paper  profits  into 
cash.  The  market  turned  downward 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  the 
movement  gathering  force,  the  decline 
was  not  arrested  until  the  average 
price  of  our  thirty-two  stocks  had  de- 
clined thirteen  points  to  ninety-three. 
This  intermediate  movement  occupied 
about  five  weeks.  The  rate  for  call 
money  had  by  this  time  again  reached 
lowr  figures,  gold  had  been  coming  back 
to  New  York  in  moderate  amounts  for 
some  time,  and  money  conditions  as  a 
whole  were  favorable  to  a further  rise 
in  prices.  The  market  did  not  delay 
in  starting  upward,  and  the  advance 
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was  maintained  for  practically  eight 
months  almost  without  interruption. 
The  extreme  high  point  for  the  thirty- 
two  stocks  was  made  in  January,  1906, 
at  121,  and  was  fifty  points  above  the 
level  of  the  starting  point  of  the  bull 
market  in  May,  1901.  This  is  the  high- 
est point  on  the  average  these  stocks 
have  ever  reached. 

Culmination. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  this  sec- 
ond upward  movement,  which  started  in 
May,  1905,  deposits  held  above  loans 
and  the  ratio  of  cash  to  loans  was  main- 
tained at  good  figures.  In  September, 
however,  the  banks  began  to  lose  cash 
in  large  amounts,  as  is  always  the  case 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
crops  begin  to  move.  Deposits  fell  off 
sharply  on  account  of  these  cash  with- 
drawals, blit  loans  did  not  decrease  in 
proportion,  with  the  result  that  in  Octo- 
ber they  became  greater  than  deposits 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  bull  market  in  1901.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  wras 
about  101  per  cent.,  and  in  December 
it  had  increased  to  about  102  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  the  ratio  of  cash  to  loans 
had  declined  from  twenty-six  per  cent., 
in  October,  to  twenty-four  per  cent.,  in 
December.  That  these  money  condi- 
tions accurately  forecasted  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  bull  market  was  subsequent- 
ly proved  to  be  true.  The  tremendous 
momentum  that  the  market  had  attained 
during  its  long  upward  swing  carried  it 
on  its  course  over  the  first  of  the  new 
year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 


January,  1906,  that  the  highest  point 
was  reached. 

If  the  market  had  been  allowed  to 
take  a natural  course  after  having 
reached  its  high  point,  it  is  probable 
that  the  resulting  decline  would  not 
have  extended  so  far  nor  have  resulted 
so  disastrously.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  the  case.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  was  rampant,  and  after 
an  initial  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
thirty-two  stocks  of  some  seventeen 
points  on  an  average,  the  market  in 
May,  1906,  was  taken  in  hand  and  ad- 
vanced about  ten  points,  from  which 
level  it  declined  again  two  months  later, 
to  the  low  level  of  the  previous  May. 
Stocks  were  again  forced  upward,  the 
rise  culminating  finally  in  December, 
the  market  having  reached  a level  four 
points  below  that  which  was  made  in 
January,  eleven  months  before. 

The  Acute  Stage. 


Meanwhile,  during  all  of  1906, 
money  conditions  were  very  much 
against  rising  security  prices.  Loans 
had  kept  well  above  deposits  all  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  the  ratio  of  cash  to 
loans  had  averaged  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  December,  1906,  matters 
had  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  ratio 
of  loans  to  deposits  was  now  105.7  per 
cent.;  that  of  cash  to  loans  was  about 
23.6  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land discount  rate  had  been  maintained 
for  several  weeks  at  the  extremely  high 
figure  of  six  per  cent.,  indicating  that 
foreign  money  markets  were  strained. 
The  reserves  of  the  Associated  Banks 
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in  New  York  had  fallen  below  the  legal 
limit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month,  call  money 
had  loaned  as  high  as  thirty-six  per 
cent.,  while  prime  commercial  paper 
was  quoted  at  from  six  per  cent,  to 
six  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Only  drastic  liquidation  could  remedy 
such  an  aggravated  situation,  and  this 
was  what  took  place.  The  downward 
movement  once  started  continually 
gathered  force.  Checked  temporarily 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, stocks  hesitated,  but  soon  plunged 
downward  again,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  November,  1907,  that  the 
bear  market  ended  in  panic  and  dis- 
aster, with  the  average  price  of  the 
thirty-two  stocks  at  sixty-eight,  or  fifty- 
three  points  below  the  high  of  January, 
1906.  The  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits 
had  remained  well  above  100  per  cent, 
during  all  of  1907,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til well  into  February,  1908,  that  finan- 
cial conditions  reached  a point  of  ad- 
justment favorable  to  the  purchase  of 
stocks  for  another  long  swing  upward. 

The  Long  Swing. 

The  investor,  and  especially  the 
trader  who  operates  on  margin,  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  a very  sensitive  organism  and  of- 
ten experiences  violent  fluctuations,  for 
the  most  part  of  relatively  short  dura- 
tion, due  to  causes  of  a purely  technical 
character,  that  are  in  no  way  related  to 
those  underlying  conditions  which  in 
the  end  govern  the  long  range  of 
prices.  The  conservative  trader  is 
usually  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
such  conditions  when  they  arise  and 
often  profits  largely  thereby. 

The  foregoing  shows  how  closely  the 
general  trend  of  the  market  follows 
changing  money  conditions.  If  the  in- 
vestor or  trader  makes  a careful  study 
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of  money,  as  outlined  in  this  article,  he 
should  be  able  to  forecast  the  course  of 
the  market,  over  its  long  swings,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  return  him  hand- 
some profits,  provided  he  operates  in 
standard  stocks  of  proven  merit  and 
makes  no  commitments  that  his  capital 
is  not  amply  able  to  protect. 


MAKING  BONDS  TAX-EXEMPT 

r|'HE  essential  part  of  the  text  of  the 
A law  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  summer,  making 
it -possible  for  an  investor  to  pay  a tax 
of  one-half  per  cent,  and  thereby  ren- 
der his  bonds  tax-exempt,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  331.  Payment  of  tax  on  secured 
debt.  Any  person  may  take  or  send  to 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  this 
State  any  secured  debt  or  a descrip- 
tion of  the  same,  and  may  pay  to  the 
State  a tax  of  one-half  per  centum  on 
the  face  value  thereof,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Comptroller  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  Comptroller  shall  there- 
upon make  an  indorsement  upon  said 
secured  debt  or  shall  give  a receipt  for 
the  tax  thereon,  describing  said  secured 
debt  and  certifying  that  the  same  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  which  indorse- 
ment or  receipt  shall  be  duly  signed 
and  dated  bv  the  Comptroller  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative.  The 
Comptroller  shall  keep  a record  of  such 
indorsements  and  receipts  with  a de- 
scription of  such  secured  debt,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son presenting  the  same  and  the  date 
of  registration.  All  secured  debts  so 
indorsed  or  described  in  such  receipt 
shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation in  the  State  or  any  of  the  muni- 
cipalities or  local  divisions  of  the  State 
except  as  provided  in  Sections  Twenty- 
four,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-seven, 
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One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eight,  One 
Hundred  and  Eightv-nine  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  in  Articles  Ten  and  Twelve  of 
this  chapter.* 

Sec.  332.  Stamps,  how  prepared  and 
used . Adhesive  stamps  for  the  purpose 


• The  exceptions  here  named  relate  to 
taxes  of  other  kinds  and  reference  to  them 
Is  made  simply  so  as  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  intent  to  repeal  any  of  these  other 
taxes.  Section  24  relates  to  the  tax  on  bank 
shares,  Section  187  to  the  tax  on  insurance 
corporations,  Section  188  to  the  franchise 
tax  on  trust  companies.  Section  189  to  the 
franchise  tax  on  savings  banks.  Article  10 
relates  to  the  legacy  tax  and  Article  12  to 
the  tax  of  2 cents  a share  upon  sales  and 
tiansfers  of  stock. 


of  paying  the  tax  provided  for  by  this 
Article  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Comp- 
troller, in  such  form,  and  of  such  de- 
nominations and  in  such  quantities,  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
Upon  the  payment  of  the  tax  provided 
by  this  Article  upon  any  secured  debt 
the  Comptroller  shall  affix  stamps  of 
the  proper  denominations,  equal  in  face 
value  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid,  to  the 
secured  debt  or  to  the  receipt  for  the 
tax,  and  shall  cancel  the  same  by  the 
seal  of  his  office  or  by  such  other  can- 
celing device  as  he  may  prescribe. 


BULWARKS  OF  BUSINESS 

SOME  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INVESTMENT  SAFETY  IN 
CORPORATION  CONTROL 

By  Louis  Albert  Lamb,  of  A.  G.  Edwards  & Sons 


PpVERY  century  has  its  ideal — its 
prime  motive — its  ruling  genius — 
its  documentary  expression.  The  ideal, 
motive,  and  genius  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  what  we  call  “The  Game — 
Business/' 

Briefly  the  idol  and  ideal  of  this  cen- 
tury is  Business  Independence — Free- 
dom to  Make  a Fair  Profit  on  Capital 
— Liberty  to  Create  Markets,  and  to 
hold  them.  Scientific  economy  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  is  the  basis  of 
our  claim  to  freedom  in  a business 
sense. 

This  brings  us  forthwith  face  to  face 
with  the  characteristic  business  type  of 
this  business  age — the  great  Corpora- 
tions, whose  stocks  and  bonds  all  of  us 
have  bought  and  hold  for  investment. 
By  necessary  sequence,  too,  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  and  Tobacco  decisions  come 
up  in  this  relation,  and  every  American 
investor  is  put  to  the  task  of  deciding 
whether  he  will  hold  his  lot  in  the 
destiny  of  the  corporations,  or  whether 
he  will  seek  elsewhere  safer  resting 
places  for  his  capital. 

The  “Bill  of  Rights"  of  Business. 

Look  at  the  matter  as  we  may,  it  is 
hardly  open  to  question  that  Justice 


White's  mandates  contain  the  truest  ex- 
pression yet  given  of  the  Spirit  of  this 
Age.  In  them  we  find  the  “Bill  of 
Rights"  of  business. 

There  are  many  who  cavil  at  the 
“money-grubbing"  traits  of  our  time: 
they  regret  the  “decay"  of  the  ideal- 
ities, of  the  fine  art,  of  the  poetry,  de- 
sign, architecture,  and  what  not.  All 
in  vain  their  protests!  They  are  re- 
gretting things  which  are  incidental  to 
our  era,  not  the  dominant  passion  of  it, 
not  its  heart  and  soul. 

“Scientific  Business"  is  the  keynote 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  in  the 
word  “Business"  there  must  be  in- 
cluded every  species  of  traffic  among 
mankind  that  has  for  its  purpose  and 
object  the  production  of  income  from 
capital.  “Business"  includes  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  commerce,  exploi- 
tation of  resources,  industry  and  bank- 
ing in  all  of  their  refinements  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  It  includes  every 
variety  of  capital:  organic,  inorganic, 
tangible,  intangible;  material,  imma- 
terial; kinetic,  potential.  No  legal 
boundaries  are  set  beyond  which  “Busi- 
ness" may  not — does  not — pass,  except 
those  included  in  the  “law  merchant," 
the  criminal  code,  and  the  doctrine  of 
“public  interest." 
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The  Necessity  of  Making  Profits. 

But  there  is  a sterner  than  statute 
law  to  which  Modern  Business  must  be, 
and  is  obedient — the  law  of  “Reason- 
able Return  on  Capital.”  Obedience 
to  this  law  was  difficult  in  the  past 
when  capital  was  regarded  as  purely 
material  in  its  nature;  money,  lands, 
credit  and  goods.  So  long  as  capital 
-was  regarded  as  essentially  tangible  in 
its  nature  there  was  no  possibility  of 
developing  “Business”  in  the  sense  of 
its  present  usage. 

The  paramount  triumph  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  is  the  conversion  of  “po- 
tential” into  present  cash  value.  The 
modern  conception  of  “good  will”  cap- 
ital really  distinguishes  this  age  from 
all  other  ages;  and  to  this  may  be 
traced  the  dominion  and  supremacy  of 
*‘Big  Business.”  We  have  learned  how 
to  capitalize  on  a mathematical  basis 
the  potentialities  of  the  future.  We 
gather  statistics  of  rainfall  for  a cen- 
tury past,  measure  watersheds  and  con- 
tours; then  by  a formula  we  deduce 
the  potential  horse  power  of  a water 
course  for  fifty  years  to  come.  That 
done  we  capitalize  the  horse  power 
and  proceed  to  earn  dividends  on  it 
now. 

We  pierce  the  ground  with  diamond 
drill  holes,  analyze  the  “cores,”  and  on 
the  knowledge  thereby  gained  we  issue 
capital  to  represent  the  ore  output  of 
an  indefinite  future  expanse  of  time. 

We  put  profound  men  at  work  study- 
ing population  and  traffic  in  homo- 
geneous regions  and  with  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  we  interpolate  the  here- 
after as  far  as  we  deem  prudent;  cap- 
italize the  future  revenue  of  the  esti- 
mated population,  and  make  it  useful 
to  pay  dividends  now.  Where  hazards 
enter,  we  insure  them;  where  exhaus- 
tion of  material  supplies  must  be  com- 
pensated, we  charge  current  earnings 
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with  sums  ample  to  amortize  the  as- 
sumed liability.  Our  practice  is  scien- 
tific, based  on  careful  analysis  of  past 
experience;  and  it  is  sound  beyond  rea- 
sonable question.  Only  a revulsion  of 
nature,  or  a reversal  of  social  habit, 
can  bring  to  naught  our  well-laid  plans 
of  “Big  Business.” 

Future  Profits  Well  Assured. 


We  include  all  this  financing  of  the 
industrial  future,  under  the  modern 
phase  “good-will  and  probable  earning 
power”;  and  by  the  device  of  Common 
Stock  we  draw  countless  resources  of 
the  next  century,  by  proxy,  into  our 
own  time,  use  them  and  make  them  help 
pay  profits  here  and  now.  In  this  cap- 
italization of  intangible — but  none  the 
less  verifiable  and  real — values,  may  be 
found  the  essential  difference  between 
Business  in  the  Twentieth  Century  and 
all  previous  centuries. 

The  corporation  form  of  enterprise 
is  the  only  form  under  which  these 
things  may  be  done.  And  it  is  only  by 
doing  them  that  the  ideal  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  may  be  attained — 
namely:  Business,  going  on  semi-au- 

tomatically,  and  producing,  constantly, 
a reasonable  return  on  capital. 

But  Twentieth  Century  “Business” 
does  not  confine  its  grasp  of  potentials 
to  the  things  of  nature  or  the  forces  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  modern 
business  regime  possesses,  has  devel- 
oped, and  brought  to  virtual  perfection, 
a system  of  psychological  forces  known 
as  “Advertising.”  With  this  subtle  en- 
gine, the  aggregated  capital  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  can  go  ahead  producing 
goods  with  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
enough  ultimate  consumption  to  pay 
the  necessary  reasonable  returns  on  its 
investment.  “Business”  as  carried  on 
under  corporation  control  is  by  no 
means  passive;  it  is  superhuman  in  its 
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activity.  Beyond  anything  ever  before 
known  (except  in  church  history)  it 
dominates  the  mind  and  will  of  mankind 
by  suggestion  and  hypnosis  of  the  most 
potent  kind.  If  this  is  doubted,  ask 
any  banker  how  much  the  name  “Keen 
Kutter”  and  “Ivory  Soap”  are  worth 
in  spot  cash:  ask  him  how  much  the 
name  “McCormick”  is  worth  on  a 
reaper:  ask  him  how  much  the  word 
“Uneeda”  is  worth,  and  so  on.  Every 
one  of  these  names  is  worth  millions 
and  will  be  worth  millions  more  every 
year  they  are  exploited  with  printers' 
ink.  Mr.  Gillette,  he  of  the  razor,  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
limit  to  the  absorption  of  goods  when 
selling  is  done  by  the  modern  psycho- 
advertising method. 

A New  Doctrine  of  “Supply  and 
Demand.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  American 
corporations  of  this  Century  have  done 
much  to  set  at  naught  the  old  notion 
of  a “price-supply-demand”  basis  of 
business  operations.  They  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible,  by  advertising,  to 
create  demand  where  it  never  before  ex- 
isted; that  it  is  possible,  by  advertising, 
to  fix  and  maintain  distributive  prices; 
that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  supply 
and  demand  without  inflicting  hardships 
on  the  industrial  population,  and  with- 
out causing  depressions,  crises,  and 
panics. 

Only  one  other  element  of  the  old 
political  economy  remains  to  consider: 
the  standard  of  exchange  value.  In 
the  old  political  economy  gold  was  the 
arbitrary  fixed  point  about  which  prices 
described  rising  and  falling  cycles.  The 
present  Corporation  tendency  is:  (1) 


to  regard  “Unit  Cost  of  Production, 
plus  Profit”  as  the  standard  of  price- 
value;  (2)  to  maintain  that  price-value 
by  advertising,  and,  (S)-to  let  gold  rise 
and  fall  as  it  may.  Eventually  the 
price  index  will  be  the  world's  Stand- 
ard of  Values. 

Possessed  of  all  its  machinery  of 
banking,  credit,  exchange,  and  trans- 
portation; materials,  patents,  hereditary 
skill  in  management  and  sales;  and  ad- 
vertising facilities  of  unlimited  scope 
and  power,  the  Corporate  Business  of 
this  age  needed  but  one  thing  to  insure 
serenity.  That  one  thing  Chief  Justice 
White  and  his  Associate  Judges  have 
supplied.  The  Anti-Trust  Act  has 
been  adjudged  an  act  for  the  “protec- 
tion of  property.”  The  “rule  of  rea- 
son” must  apply  in  the  application  of 
the  Sherman  Law  by  the  courts  as  well 
as  in  the  control  of  competition  and 
business  warfare  by  the  corporations. 

Thus  adjusted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  by  judicial  decree,  every  sound 
corporation,  honestly  managed,  be- 
comes an  investment  center  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  persons  with  cap- 
ital. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  of 
New  York,  is  right  in  saying  that  “The 
Securities  and  Substantial  American 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Corporations 
are  the  Most  Attractive  Investments  in 
the  World,  irrespective  of  temporary 
fluctuations.” 

In  all  human  likelihood  nothing 
short  of  a cataclysm  will  greatly  affect 
the  prosperity  of  most  of  our  great 
business  concerns,  and  their  bonds  and 
stocks,  both  preferred  and  common, 
will  enjoy  stable  average  returns,  at 
satisfactory  rates,  regardless  of  tem- 
porary business  lethargy. 
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DIVIDEND  RECORDS 


Compiled  by  John  Muir  & Co, 
RAILROADS 

Description. 

Dividends  paid  Present  rate 

Average 

consecutively,  maintained. 

previous  period. 

Atchison  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  com 

. 10  yrs. 

6%—  1 yr. 

4.5% — 9 yrs. 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  pfd 

. 12 

5 

—10 

3.1  — 2 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  com 

. 10 

6 

— 1 

7.6  — 9 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  pfd 

11 

5 

—10 

2.5  — 1 

Baltimore  & Ohio  com 

11 

6 

— 4 

4.  — 7 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  capital  stock 

i) 

5 

— 1 

3.  — 1 

Canadian  Pacific  com 

15 

o—  1 

5.3  —14 

Central  of  New  Jersey  capital  stock 

22 

12 

— 2 

6.5  —20 

Chesapeake  & Ohio  com 

12 

5 

— 1 

1.2  —11 

Chicago  & Alton  pfd 

10 

4 

— 4 

3.7  — 6 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  com 

10 

7 

— 9 

4.2  —10 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  pfd 

44 

7 

—44 

Chicago  & Northwestern  com 

33 

7 

— 9 

5.8  —24 

Chicago  & Northwestern  pfd 

33 

8 

— 8 

7.2  —25 

Colorado  Southern  com 

3 

3 

Delaware  & Hudson  capital  stock 

30 

9 

— 4 

6.3  — 26 

Delaware,  L.  & Western  capital  stock 

31 

20 

— 1 

15.2  —30 

Great  Northern  pfd 

21 

7 

-12 

5.4  — 9 

Illinois  Central  capital  stock 

48 

7 

— 6 

7.  —42 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd 

4 

4 

— 3 

5.  — 1 

Louisville  & Nashville  capital  stock 

12 

7 

— 1 

5.2  —11 

Met.  West  Side  El.  (Chicago)  pfd 

1 

3 

— 1 

Minn.,  St.  Paul  & Sault  Ste  Marie  com 

8 

7 

— 1 

4.3  — 7 

Minn.,  St.  Paul  & Sault  Ste  Marie  pfd 

8 

7 

— 8 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  pfd 

5 

4 

_ 5 

Nash.,  Chattanooga  & St.  L.  capital  stock. 

7 

6 

— 1 

5.1  — 6 

National  Rys.  of  Mexico  1st  pfd 

3 

4 

— 1 

1.5  — 2 

New  York  Central  capital  stock 

41 

6 

— 1 

5.9  —40 

New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  com 

1 

3 

— 1 

N.  Y.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  1st  pfd 

11 

7K 

1 

5.  —10 

N.  Y.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  2nd  pfd 

10 

7H 

— 1 

3.4  — 9 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & Hartford  capital  stock 

38 

8 

—15 

10.  —23 

New  York,  Ontario  & Western  com. 

6 

o 

— 5 

4.5—1 

Norfolk  & Western  com 

10 

5 

— 1 

3.5  — 9 

Norfolk  & Western  pfd 

14 

4 

—12 

2.  — 2 

Northern  Pacific  capital  stock 

12 

7 

— 6 

4.9  — 6 

Pacific  Coast  com 

13 

9 

— 1 

4.4  —12 

Pennsylvania  capital  stock 

55 

G 

— 3 

6.4  —52 

Philadelphia  Co.  com 

13 

7 

— 1 

5.6  —12 

Pitts.  Cin.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  com 

10 

6% 

— 1 

3.2  — 9 

Pitts.,  Cin.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  pfd 

12 

6% 

— 1 

4.3  —11 

Reading  com 

6 

6 

— 1 

3.9  — 5 

Reading  1st  pfd 

11 

4 

— 8 

3.3  — 3 

Reading  2nd  pfd 

8 

4 

— 7 

1.5  — 1 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  1st  pfd 

It 

4 

—13 

2.  — 1 

Southern  Pacific 

5 

6 

— 3 

3.9  — 2 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Western  pfd 

4 

4 

— 4 

Twin  Citv  Rapid  Transit  com 

12 

6 

— 1 

4.5  —11 

Union  Pacific  com 

11 

10 

— 4 

4.6  — 7 

Union  Pacific  pfd 

13 

4 

—11 

2.5  — 2 

4 50 
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INDUSTRIALS 


Description. 


Dividends  paid  Present  rate 
consecutively,  maintained. 


Average 
previous  period. 


Am.  Brake  Shoe  & Fdy.  Co.  (7%  cum.)  pfd... 

American  Can  Co.  (7%  cum.)  pfd 

Am.  Car  & Foundry  Co.  com 

Am.  Car  & Foundry  Co.  pfd 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  com 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  pfd 


American  Sugar  Co.  com. 


American  Tobacco  Co.  com., 


Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (6%  cum.)  pfd.. 


International  Harvester  com., 


N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co.  capital  stock. 


Pacific  Tel.  & 


Sears-Roebuck  Co.  com 

Sears-Roebuck  Co.  (7%  cum.)  pfd 

Sloss-Sheffield*  Steel  & Iron  Co.  com 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & Iron  Co.  pfd 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  (7%  cum.)  pfd... 

United  Fruit  Co.  capital  stock 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & Fdv.  Co.  pfd 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  (8%  cum.)  pfd. 


12 

o 

— 3 

4.7  — 9 

15 

6 

—15 

since  organization 

15 

6 

—15 

since  organization 

8 

7 

— 1 

3.6  — 8 

9 

7 

— 9 

since  organization 

8 

5 

— 7 

5.5  — 1 

4 

o 

- , 

3.  — 5 

15 

7 

—15 

since  organization 

n 

5 

— 5 

3.  —11 

19 

6 

—19 

10 

7 

—10 

since  organization 

7 

4 

— 5 

6.  — 5 

15 

7 

—15 

since  organization 

1 

3% 

— 1 

50 

7 

—10 

11.6  —10 

50 

7 

—50 

since  organization 

11 

8 

— 5 

6.4  — 6 

6 

40 

— 1 

27.  — 5 

7 

0 

— 7 

since  organization 

15 

7 

—15 

since  organization 

15 

$5 

— 3 

$2.83  —12 

3 

6 

— 5 

5.5  — 1 

8 

7 

— 8 

since  organization 

4 

6 

— 4 

since  organization 

15 

8 

— 9 

6.5  — 3 

4 

I/S 

1 

1.  — 3 

1 

3 

— 1 

4 

7 

— 4 

6 

5 

— 1 

3.4  — 5 

7 

4 

— 7 

since  organization 

1 

3 

— 1 

5 

5 

— 1 

3%  - 1 

4 

6 

— 4 

since  organization 

15 

7 

—15 

since  organization 

9 

7 

— 9 

since  organization 

o 

7 

— 1 

4.5  — 1 

5 

7 

— 5 

since  organization 

6 

3% 

— 1 

5.9  — 5 

11 

7 

—10 

5%  ~ 1 

1 

3i 

— 1 

15 

18 

— 3 

7.  — 9 

9 

6 

— 1 

5.4  — 8 

15 

6 

— 1 

3.8  —14 

4 

5 

— 1 

4.4  — 3 

7 

8 

— 5 

6.  — 9 

6 

0 

— 5 

1.5  — 1 

5 

5% 

— 1 

9.1  — 4 

10 

7 

—10 

since  organization 

5 

5 

— 1 

3.  — 1 

16 

9 

—16 

since  organization 

37 

3 

— 5 

5.9  —35 

5 

10% 

— 1 
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COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES 

Compiled  by  Jackson  & Curtis,  New  York  and  Boston 


American  Car  & 

American  Locomotive  Railway  Steel-Spring 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

Foundry  Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 
Fiscal  Year  ends 

Fiscal  Year  ends 

Fiscal  Year  ends 

Fiscal  Year  ends 

April  30th. 

June  30th 

December  31st 

December  31  st 

BONDS 

(1911  Report) 

(1910  Report) 

(1910  Report) 

(1910  Report) 

None 

Constituent  Co.’s 

$3,808,000 
(Sinking  fund 

$575,000* 

$2,917,500 

Gold  Notes 

$135,000 

6,911,000f 

per  annum) 

PREFERRED 

STOCK 

$30,000,000 

$25,000,  000 

$13,500,000 

$12,500,000 

Non-cumulative  7% 

Cumulative  7% 

Cumulative  7% 

Non-cumulative  7% 

dividends 

dividends 

dividends 

dividends 

paid  regularly 

paid  regularly 

paid  regularly 

paid  regularly 

COMMON  STOCK 

$30,000,000 

$25,000,000 

$13,500,000 

$12,500,000 

Dividends 

Dividends 

Dividends 

Dividends 

1904....  3% 

2% 

3% 

1905.... 

4% 

1906.... 

4% 

1907....  2% 

5% 

4% 

1908.. ..  sy2% 

1909.. ..  2% 

5% 

1*4%  Aug.  ’08 

3% 

1910....  2% 

. . . 

1911....  at  2% 

...  to  date 

...  to  date 

...  to  date 

Approximate  Earnings  on  Common  Stock  After  Payment  of  Preferred  Dividends. 

1901....  6.55% 

7.27% 

1902....  7.30% 

5.00% 

27.20% 

1903....  16.55% 

12.21% 

13.05% 

1904. . . . 8.00% 

14.70% 

1.05% 

Def.  13.30% 

1905....  1.75% 

10.00% 

7.45% 

• .50% 

1906....  4.50% 

17.70% 

8.75% 

17.25% 

1907....  20.15% 

18.45% 

8.60% 

13.35% 

1908. . . . 20.40% 

11.10% 

Def.  1.35% 

Def.  5.75% 

1909....  2.65% 

Def.  3.05% 

5.30% 

7.65%8 

1910....  6.65% 

1.35% 

6.45% 

5.55% 

1911 ....  7.10% 

t 

CURRENT  ASSETS— NET 

1906....  $13,460,230 

$12,428,553 

18,756,587ir 

$3,729,300 

$3,164,610 

1907....  17,430,784 

3,517,816 

4,393,806 

1908....  21,703,048 

17,1 25, 9881F 

2,525,432 

3,306,303 

1909  21,046,625 

14,113,303f 

3,107,272 

3,976,445 

1910....  21,258,342 

1911 21,112,429 

16,203,807H 

4,066,539 

4,088,450 

tSInce  the  date  of  the  last  report  $911,000  Gold  Notes  have  been  paid. 

$1911  Report  not  yet  issued.  Newspapera  state  earnings  on  common  stock  of  5% 
to  6%  will  probably  be  shown. 

^Outstanding  gold  notes  not  deducted. 

•Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  $600,000  Bonds  have  been  paid. 

{Includes  $1,200,000  received  from  sale  or  Canada  Car  Co.  Without  this  item  a 
deficit  of  1.95%  would  be  shown. 

The  reports  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  and  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  do  not  show  sinking  fund  payments  and  note  redemption  in  Income 
accounts,  so  probably  these  were  made  from  surplus. 
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AMERICAN  CAR  & FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Compared  with  the  other  companies  above  named — 

(a)  It  has  the  largest  capitalization. 

(b)  It  has  the  smallest  bonded  debt — none.. 

(c)  It  has  the  largest  proportion  of  net  current  assets  to  total  capitalization. 

(d)  It  has  the  best  record  of  earnings  and  dividends  in  recent  years. 

It  has  been  increasing  its  steel  car  building  capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  cars  of 
this  make,  paying  for  the  increase  from  surplus  earnings. 

The  common  stock  sells  about  58  and  pays  2%. 

The  preferred  stock  sells  about  118  yielding  5.9%.  The  7%  dividend  is  non-cumulative. 
The  preferred  stock  sold  as  low  as  78  in  1907  and  as  high  as  193  in  1909. 

The  common  stock  sold  as  low  as  94%  in  1907  and  as  high  as  76ys  in  1909. 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY. 

Compared  with  the  other  companies  above  named — 

(a)  It  has  the  second  largest  capitalization. 

(b)  It  has  actually  and  relatively  the  largest  bonded  debt. 

(c)  It  has  the  second  largest  proportion  of  net  current  assets  to  total  capi- 
talization. 

(a)  Although  for  several  years  before  1908  its  earnings  were  large  it  has  done 
less  well  in  more  recent  years,  and  has  stopped  all  common  dividends. 

It  has  been  increasing  its  plant  and  facilities  with  the  proceeds  of  $10,000,000  notes 
sold  in  1906  and  1909,  which  it  is  paying  off  in  installments. 

It  seems  to  be  making  a success  of  its  automobile  business. 

The  common  stock  sells  about  41%  and  pays  nothing. 

The  preferred  stock  sells  about  109  and  yields  6.95%.  The  7%  dividend  is  cumu- 
lative. 

The  preferred  stock  sold  as  low  as  83  in  1907  and  as  high  as  199  in  1909. 

The  common  stock  sold  as  low  as  29  in  1910  and  as  high  as  75%  in  1907. 

RAILW  AY  STEEL-SPRING  COMPANY 
Compared  with  the  other  companies  above  named — 

(a)  It  has  next  to  the  smallest  capitalization. 

. (b)  It  has  actually  and  relatively  next  to  the  largest  bonded  debt. 

(c)  It  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  net  current  assets  to  total  capitalization, 

but  recent  years  show  gains  in  this  respect. 

(d)  Its  record  of  earnings  shows  considerable  steadiness,  though  there  have 

been  no  common  dividends  since  1908. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  docs  much  repair  work,  and  makes  parts  which  are  used 
in  maintaining  old  cars,  its  earnings  hold  up  well  even  in  years  of  decreased  general 
business. 

The  common  stock  sells  about  37  and  pays  nothing. 

The  preferred  stock  sells  about  102  and  yields  6.85%.  The  7%  dividend  is  cumulative. 
The  preferred  stock  sold  as  low  as  72  in  1907  and  as  high  as  109  in  1909. 

The  common  stock  sold  as  low  as  21%  in  1907  and  as  high  as  57%  also  in  1907. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 


Compared  with  the  other  companies  above  named — 

(g)  It  hus  the  smullest  capitalization. 

(b)  It  has  actually  and  relatively  next  to  the  smallest  bonded  debt — now  only 

$75,000. 

(c)  It  has  next  to  the  smallest  proportion  of  current  assets  to  total  capitalization. 

(d)  Its  earnings  have  shown  violent  fluctuations,  being  very  large  in  some 

years,  and  worse  than  those  of  any  of  the  others  at  other  times. 

It  has  to  some  extent  increased  its  capacity,  paying  for  the  increases  from  earnings. 
The  common  stock  sells  about  37%  and  pays  nothing. 

The  preferred  stock  sells  about  109%  and  yields  6.85%.  The  7%  dividend  is  non- 
cumulative. 

The  preferred  stock  sold  as  low  as  64  in  1907  and  as  high  as  111%  in  1909. 

The  common  stock  sold  as  low  as  15%  in  1907  and  as  high  as  56  in  1909. 
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Specialists  in  Underlying  Railroad  Bonds 

pouch  & co. 

MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  40  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 

[Corrected  to  September  18,  1911.] 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  & Co..  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities,  6 Broad  St.,  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  A H.)..270 
Allegheny  * West'n  < B.  R.  I.  & I*.).  130  140 

Atlanta  & Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.)..176 
Augusta  & Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  105  109 

Beech  Creek  (X.  Y.  Central*  90  96.. 

Boston  & towel  1 (B.  A M.) 214  219 

Bleecker  St.  & F.  Ry.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

By.  Co.)  17  25 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  224 

Boston  & Providence  (Old  Colony). 294 
Broadway  & 7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  124  140 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  161  165 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R-  R)  130  140 

Catawlssa  R.  R.  (Phlla.  & Read.).. 109 

Catawlssa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 109 

Cayuga  & Susquehanna  ( D.L.&W.)  . 212  218 

Cent.  Pk.  N.&E.  R.R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.)  10  20 

Christopher  & 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R.)  100  120 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..166  169 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  93  97 

Columbus  & Xenia  202  210 

Commercial  Union  (Com'l  C.  Co.)..  100  110 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co.)  100 

Concord  & Montreal  (B.  A M.) 156  165 

Concord  & Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170  ... 

Conn.  •<:  Passumpsie  (B.  & L.)  ....139  ... 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  268 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  & D.)..180  190 

Delaware  & Bound  B.  ( Phila.  A R. ) . 185  195 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  & S.  W.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.)  92  95 

East  Pa.  (.Phila.  A Reading)  125  135 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.).260 
Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  & Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  & S.) 200  280 

Erie  & Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.)....l85  146 

Ft.  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.)  126  132 

F*ranklln  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)...  35  45 

Forty-second  St.  & G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  200  280 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  & N. 

& A.  C.  L.)  260  266 

Gold  & Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 110  115 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 115  120 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  96  102 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  90  96 

Jackson,  Lans.  & Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  83  88 

Joliet  & Chicago  (Chic.  & Al.) 160  170 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  & G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

& S.)  136  14  2 *6 

Kan.  C.,  Ft.  Scott  & M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L*  & S.  F. ) , 72  7S 

K.  C.  St/  L.  A c'  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.)  ‘l20  125 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  S.  A N. 

Ind.)  320  340 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209 

Little  Schuylkill  Nav.  & Coal  (Phil. 

A R.)  112  120 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Rlr.  (Chic.  A Atl.)160  160 

Mine  Hill  & Schuylkill  Hav.  (F.  & 

R.)  124 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  68  78 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  78  85 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley)..  170 
Morris  & Essex  (Deb  Lack.  & W.).168  173 


Bid.  Asked. 

Nashville  A Decatur  (La  A N.)....180  190 

N.  H.  A Northampton  (N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

&H.)  

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .260  256 

N.  Y.t  Brooklyn  & Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  HO  ns 

N.  Y.  & Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) ..  .286  200 

X.  Y.  L.  & Western  (D.  L.  A W.).117  122 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.)....163  170 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  & R.)..19S 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  85  95 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  II.)...  108  114 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 95  105 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  & H.) 185  190 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  & W.)..205  215 

Pacific  & Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 65  68 

Peoria  & Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.&P.) . .176  186 

Philadelphia  & Trenton  (Pa.R.R.) . .248 
Pitts.  B.  & L.  (P.  L.  E.  & C.  Co.).  60  70 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic.  (Pa.  R.  R.)164  168 

Pitts.,  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic,  special 


(Pa.  R.  R.)  150  165 

Pitts.  & North  Adams  (B.  & A.)..  127  134 

Pitts.,  McW’port  & Y.  (P.  A L.  E. 

M.  S.)  121  126 

Providence  & Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  & H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H.)..180  190 


Rome,  Watertown  & O.  (N.Y.Ocn.)  .116  120  & 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  & H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 80  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.)..  120  130 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105  110 

Troy  & Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.) 160  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 123 

Utica,  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.).143  146 

A O.)  165  170 

Utica,  Chen.  & Susq.  (D.  L.  & W.).144  147 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .241  244 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L.  & W.).117  123 

Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  A Albany) ...  .160 
Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  & W.)  163  168 

SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  A.  M.  Kidder  & Co..  5 Nassau  St., 

New  York. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  the 
principal  short-term  railway  and  Industrial 
securities.  Date  of  maturity  la  given,  because 
of  the  Importance  of  those  dates  In  computing 
the  value  of  securities  with  so  near  a matur- 
ity. All  notes  mature  on  the  first  of  the  month 
named  except  where  the  day  is  otherwise 
specified:  interest  Is  semi-annual  on  all.  Ac- 
crued interest  should  be  added  to  price. 

Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

Am.  Clg.  4s.  "B"  Mar.  15,  ’12.  99%-100%  5.10 

Bethlehem  Steel  6s,  Nov.,  ’14 . 100% -100%  5.60 

B.  R.  & P.  Equip.  4%s 99% 

Chic.  A Alton  5s.  Mar.  15.  ‘13.  99  - 99%  6.26 

C.  H.  & D.  4s,  July.  *13 98% - 99%  6.06 

Diamond  Match  5s,  July,  '12.100  6.00 

K.  C.  R.  A L.  6s.  Sept.,  '12..  94  - 97  6.50 

Maine  Central  4s,  Dec.,  '14...  99  -100  4.26 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s,  Nov.,  '14 .101  %-102%  4.16 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s,  Nov.,  '16.102*4-103%  4.15 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  5s.  Nov.,  '19 . 104  % -105  % 4.15 

N. Y..N.H.&H.  5s,  Jan.,  '12 100%-100%  3.98 

No.  American  6s.  May,  '12.... 100  -101  5.00 

St.  L.  & S.  F.  4%s,  Feb.,  *12..  98%-  98%  5.60 

Southern  Ry.  5s.  Feb..  1913..  99%-100%  6.45 

Tidewater  6s,  June.  '18 101%-101%  5.26 

Western  Tel.  5s.  Feb.,  ’12 100%-100%  5.20 
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INVESTMENTS 


INACTIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  A.  M.  Kidder  A Co..  5 Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


Bid.  Asked. 


Ann  Arbor,  pref.  €5  80 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma  A Western 10 

Atlanta  A West  Point  130  140 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Conn 240  252 

Buffalo  & Susquehanna,  pref 7 10 

Central  New  England  

Central  New  England,  pref 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 200  210 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  & Louisville..  60  60 

Chicago.  Ind.  & Louisville,  pref 60  80 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton....  35  60 

Cincinnati.  Ham.  A Dayton,  pref.  . 65  70 

Cincin.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac 140 

Cincln.,  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac.,  pref....  105 

Cincinnati  Northern  40  50 

Cleveland,  Akron  A Columbus 70  84 

Cl  eve.,  Cin.,  Chic.  & St.  L.,  pref...  92  95 

Delaware  42  46 

Des  Moines  A Ft.  Dodge,  pref 30  40 


GOVERNMENT,  STATE  AND  CITY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Rhodes  A Company,  Banker* 
Dealers  In  Investment  Securities,  46  Wall 
St..  New  York. 

Name  and  Maturity  Price.  Yield. 

U.  S.  C.ov.  rrg.  2s.  1930 100% -100%  1.97 

V.  R-  (low.  » eg.  3s.  1918.  .. .101  % -102  2.67 

Panama  ('anal.  reg.  2s.  Iy36 . . 1 00  % -1 00  % 1.97 

Dlst.  of  Columbia  3-65s  104  *^-105  % 3.08 

New  York  city  4%s.  1937 108  Vs -109  4.06 

New  York  City  4%s.  1917 102%-103  3.98 

New  York  Citv  4s,  1959 99% -100  4.00 

New  York  City  4a,  1955 99%-  99%  4.01 

New  York  City  4 % s.  1 960  . . . . 102  % -102  % 4.11 

New  York  City  4 % s.  1 930-1 960 . 102  % -102  % 4.05 

New  York  State  Canal  4s,  1960.103  -103%  3.83 

New  York  City  3%s.  1934  88  - 88  % 4.06 

New  York  State  4s.  1961 103  -103  % 3.85 

Alabama  4s,  July,  1956  103%-104%  3.75 

Panama  3s.  1901  (new  latme)  . 102%-102%  2.85 

Colorado  4e,  ’22  (op.  ’12)) 99  -100  4.00 

Connecticut  3%s,  Apr..  '30....  99  -102  ... 

Louisiana  4s.  Jan.,  1914 98%-  99  4.10 

Masachus'tts  3%s,  1940  93%-  94  3.S8 

New  York  State  3s,  ’39 100%  -101%  2.95 

Tenn.  New  Settlement  3s.  *13.  97  - 97%  4.15 

Va.  6s.  B.  B.  & Co.  ctfs..  1871  . 50%-  55 
Boston  3%s,  1929  92  %-  95  3.95 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY,  OA8  AND 
FERRY  COMPANY  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  S.  H.  P.  Pell  A Co.,  Members  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Brokers  and  Dealers 
In  Investment  Securities,  43  Exchange  Place. 


New  York  City. 

Bleecker  St  A Ful  Fy 

1st  48  1950 

Bway  Surf  Ry  1st  5s.. 1924 

Bway  A 7 th  Av  stock 

Bway  A 7th  Av  Con  5a  1943 
Bway  A 7th  Av  2d  5s. 1914 
Col  A 9th  Av  1st  5s...  1933 

Christopher  A 10th  St 

Dry  Dk  E B A Bat  5s.  1932 
Dry  Dock  E B A Bat 

Ctfs  5s  1914 

Lex  Av  A Pav  Fy  5s..  1922 

8econd  Av  Ry  stock 

Second  Av  Ry  Cons  5s.  194  8 

Sixth  Av  Ry  stock 

South  Ferry  Ry  1st  5s. 191 9 

Union  Ry  1st  5s 1942 

Westchester  El  Ry  6s.. 1943 

Yonkers  Ry  1st  5s 1946 

New  Amst  Gas  Cons  Ss.1927 
Central  Union  Gas  5s..  1927 
Equitable  Gas  Light  Ss.1930 
N Y A E R Gas  1st  5s. 1944 
N Y A E R GasCon  5s.  1945 
Northern  Union  Gas  5s.  1927 
Standard  Gas  Light  6s.  1930 


Bid. 

Asked. 

J&J 

50 

60 

JAJ 

101% 

i 103 

120 

140 

J A J 

99 

102 

JAN 

99 

101 

MAS 

98 

100 

QJ 

90 

110 

JAD 

97 

99 

FAA 

30 

40 

MAS 

98 

100 

S 

11 

FAA 

40 

48 

120 

128 

JAD 

85 

90 

FAA 

101% 

, 103 

JAJ 

65 

75 

A AO 

75 

80 

JAJ 

101% 

» 102% 

MAS 

101% 

, 103 

JAJ 

101  % 

: 105 

JAJ 

103 

107 

JAJ 

99 

101 

MAN 

100 

102 

MAN 

102 

105 

461 


Bid.  Asked. 


Westchester  Light  5s.. 1950 

JAD 

104 

105 

Bklyn.  Ferry  Gen.  6s..  1948 

16 

24 

Hoboken  Fy  1st  mtg  Ss.1946 

MAN 

104 

107 

NY  A Bkn  Fy  1st  mt  68.1911 

JAJ 

30 

96 

NY  A Hobok  Fy  Gen  5s.  1946 

JAD 

96 

99 

NY  A East  River  Fy 

QM 

15 

25 

10th  A 23d  St  Ferry 

AAO 

SO 

40 

10th  A 23d  St  Fy  1st  58.1919 

JAD 

55 

60 

Union  Ferry  

QJ 

21 

24 

Union  Ferry  1st  5s....  1920 

MAN 

97 

100 

EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Blake  A Reeves,  Dealers  In  Invest- 
ment Securities,  34  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
(Quotations  are  given  In  basla) 


Atl.  Coast  Line  4%,  Mar.,  *17.. 
Buff.,  Roch.  A Pitts.  4 % %.  Apr.,  ’27 
Canadian  Northern  4%%,  Sept., 
Central  of  Georgia  4% 

Central  of  N.  J.  4 7, , Apr., 

Ches.  A Ohio  4%,  Oct., 

Chic.  A Alton  4%.  June, 

Chic.  A Alton  4%%,  Nov., 

Chic.,  R.  I.  A Pac.  4%%,  " 

Del.  A Hud.  4%%,  July. 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  *11 

Erie  4%.  June,  ’IS 

Erie  4%,  Dec..  '14 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  ’19 

Erie  4%,  June,  '16 

N.  Y.  Cent.  5%.  Nov..  *11 

N.  Y.  Cent.  6%,  Nov..  ’13 

No.  West.  4%.  Mar.,  f17 

Pennsylvania  4%,  Nov.,  '14 

So.  Ry.  4%%,  Series  E.  June.  '14. 


. '17. 

Bid.  Asked. 
...  4%  4% 

Apr., 

'27 

4% 

4% 

Sept., 

’19 

6% 

5 

July, 

*16 

5 

4% 

, '13. 

4 % 

4% 

16 

6 

4% 

16.... 

. . . . 

4% 

4% 

.,  ’18. 

. . . 

5% 

6 

Feb., 

*17 

5% 

4 % 

'22... 

4% 

4% 

6 

5 8 

5% 

6 

5 

5 

4% 

15 

4% 

5% 


REALTY  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  Peabody  A Co.,  Specialists  in  Real 
Estate  Securities,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 


Realty  Bonds. 

Bonds  are  all  traded  in  (and  accrued  Interest). 

Bid.  Asked. 


American  Real  Estate  Co.,  Gold  6%  90  96 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  1st  Mfg.  5%>.101  104 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  2d  Mtg.,  5%.  ..  80 

Estates  of  Long  Beach.  6%  75  80 

Greeley  Square  Realty  Co.,  5% 85 

Hotel  Rector.  2d  Mtg..  6%>.  1919..  ..  85 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y..  6%.  Series  A 102  105 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

of  N.  Y.,  H 7c.  Series  B 93  100 

Mortgage  Bond  Co,  20  vr.  4 % ....  85  90 

Monaton  Realty  A Inv.  Corp.,  6 7o . . ..  95 

Murray  Hill  Pk.,  1st  Mtg.  Guar.  6Cc  99  100 

N.  Y.  It.  E.  See.  Co..  Gold  Mtg.  6 'o  98  100 

N.  Y.  Realty  Owners.  Guar.  6ro...  90  92  % 

Queensboro  Corp..  Paid.  3s  94  100 

U.  S.  Realty  A Imp.  Corn  . Del*.  3 r'0  88  90 


Realty  Stocks. 

Dividend.  Bid. 


Aekerson,  T.  H.  Co.  com.  5L  200 

Aekerson.  T.  B.  Co.  pfd,  SG  98 

* Alliance  R.altv  Co...  8%  Q.  Apr.  120 

Bond  A Mtg.  Guar.  Co.  12%  Q.  Feb.  213 

City  Investing  Co.  com 47 

City  Investing  Co.  pfd . 7%  94 

t City  A Sub.  Homes  Co.  4%  June  A 1).  s 
Lawyers  Mortgage  Co..l2'v  Q.  Jan.  230 
Lawyers  T.  1.  A T.  Co.  12%  Q.  Inn.  238 
Monaton  Realty  A-  In- 
vesting Corp.  pfd  . . . . 1 0 rr  80 

N.  Y.  Mtg.  A Se<*.  Co...  12%  Q.  Jan.  210 
N.  Y.  R.  E.  See.  Co.. 

Conv..  1st  pfd 7G  99 

Realty  Associates  •>';  .1.  A J.  1“9 

Second  Fnited  cities 
R'ltv  Co..  Ser.  A.  pfd.  3 7 
Title  Guar.  A Trust  Co.2oG  Q.  May  480 

*'C;  extra  dividend  1910.  + Par  value 


Asked. 

ioo 

123 

250 

31 

98 

9 

236 

243 


100 

216 

100 

114 


75 

485 

$10. 
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COAL  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Frederic  H.  Hatch  & Co.,  Dealer* 
In  Investment  Securities,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Beech  Creek  C.  A Coke  1st  5s.  1944.  83  87 

Cahaba  Coal  Min.  Co.  1st  6s,  1922.106 
Clearfield  Bltum.  Coal  1st  4s,  1940.  70  80 

Consolidated  Indian  Coal  1st  Slnk- 


— vubi  ibi  oum- 

ing  Fund  5s,  1985  79  84 

Continental  Coal  1st  5s,  1952 95  100 

Falrmount  Coal  1st  6s.  1931 94  97 

Kanawha  & Hocking  Coal  & Coke 

1st  Sinking  Funds  5s.  1951 99  101 

Monongahela  River  Con.  Coal  A 

Coke  1st  6s,  1949  109  113 

New  Mexico  Railway  A Coal  1st  A 

Coll.  Tr.  5s.  1947  95  loo 


ACTIVE  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Swartwout  A Appenzellar,  Bankers. 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  44  Pine 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Amer.  Agrl.  Chem.  5s  101  101  % 

Amor.  Steel  Foundries  4s,  1923....  65  67 

Amer.  Steel  Foundaries  6s.  1935.... 100  102 

Balt.  & Ohio,  Southwest.  Dls.  3V4s..  90  91 

Bethlehem  Steel  5s  92  93 

Chic.,  Burlington  * Quincy  Gen.  4s.  96  96  *4 

Chic.,  Burl.  A Quincy  III.  Div.  4s...  98  99 

Chic.,  Burl.  A Quincy  111.  Div.  3*4s.  87%  88 

Cln.  Hamilton  & Dayton  4s  90  9t 

Denver  A Rio  Grande  Ref  ng  5s.  . . 85  86 

Louis.  A Nashville  unified  4s 98  99 

Mason  City  & Ft.  Dodge  4s  83  85 


Bid.  Asked. 

E.  W.  Bliss  prof 122  130 

General  Motors  com 39  42 

General  Motors  prof 82  84 

Gray  National  Telautograph  5 9 

Hall  Signal  com 8 13 

Hudson  A Manhattan  com 13  17 

International  Nickel  com 237  243 

International  Nickel  pref 98  100 

International  Silver  pref 114  120 

Kings  Co.  E.  I..  A P 122  127 

Otis  Elevator  com 67  72 

Otis  Elevator  pref 98  101 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  com 66  68 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  pref 86  89 

Penn.  Water  A Power  50  56 

Phelps.  Dodge  & Co 200  215 

Pope  Manufacturing  com 55  65 

Pope  Manufacturing  pref 68  78 

Producers  Oil  75  90 

Royal  Baking  Powder  com 195  202 

Royal  Baking  Powder  pref 105x  108x 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting  .117  121 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  127x  132x 

Singer  Manufacturing  252  262 

Standard  Coupler  com 40  45 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  96  102 

Thompson-Starreit  com 120  130 

Thompson-Starrett  com.  (&  cert.  I..140  150 

Thompson-Starrett  pref 100  HO 

Tri-City  Railway  & Light  com.,...  28  33 

Tri-City  Railway  & Light  pref 90  95 

U.  S.  Express  89  93 

Ir.  S.  Motor  com 29  3fr 

IT.  S.  Motor  pref 69  71 

Union  Typewriter  com 36  40 

United  Cigar  Stores  220  235 

Virginian  Railway  . 15  26 

Wells  Fargo  Express 140  14S 

Western  Pacific  10  16 

Western  Power  com 27  3d 

Western  Power  pref 57  60 

Worthington  Pump  pref 106  lid 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 

Reported  by  Zlmmermann  & Forshay,  9 Wall 
St..  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


TOWER  COMPANY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A Co.,  Banker*. 
Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange* 
34  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


German  Govt.  3'js  .. 
German  Govt.  3s.  . . . 
Prussian  Consols  is  . 
Bavarian  Govt.  4s 
Saxony  Govt.  3s  .... 
Hamburg  Govt.  3s  . . 
City  of  Berlin  4s  ... 
City  of  Cologne  4s  . . 
City  of  Augiburg  4s 
City  of  Munich  4s  . . 
City  of  Frankfurt  3% 
City  of  Vienna  4s  ... 
Mexican  Govt.  5s  . . 
Russian  Govt.  4s  ... 
French  Rente  3s  .... 
British  Consols  2 4s 


92  93 


Bid.  Asked. 


. ..  82  >4  83  *,4  Guanajuato  Power  &-  El.  Co.  com.  30  33 

...loiu  102%  Bonds,  6%.  due  1932  (Int.) 90  95 

...100  4-  10 1 Vs  Guanajuato  Power  A Electric  Co. 

...  82  H 8 3 Pref.,  6%,  cumulative  (ex  com. 

• ••  80  >i  81*4  stk.  div.)  70  7S 

...100  ini  Arizona  Power  Co.  bonds,  6%,  due 

...loo  101  1933  83  87 

...  99  Vi  100*4  Arizona  Power  Co.  pref 57  ... 

...  99*4  100*4  Arizona  Power  Co.  com 18  22 

• • • 92  93  Great  Western  Power  Co.  bonds. 

...  94  95  6%,  due  1946  85%  86 

...  99*4  100*4  Mobile  Elec.  Co.  bds..  5 </r.  due  1946  84  85 

...  91  *4  92*4  Mobile  Elec.  Co.,  pref.,  7%,  ex-div.  90  95 

...  94*4  95*4  Mobile  Elec.  Co.,  com ... 

...  77  *4  78  *4  Amer.  Power  A It.  Co.,  pref.,  6%.  82  83 

Amer.  Power  A Lt.  Co.,  com 74  76 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr..  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securities,  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Adams  Express  211  219 

American  Brass  120  124 

American  Chide  com 220  2 40 

American  Chicle  pref 101  106 

American  Coal  Products  94  97 

American  Express  212  216 

American  Gas  A-  Electric  com 56  5S 

American  C.as  A Electric  pref 42  44 

Babcoek  A Wilcox 100  102 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  com 122  12  1 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  pref lor,  las 

Bush  'Perm Inal  90  ion 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 175  ... 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  pref 113  117 

Del.  Lack.  A Western  Coal 305  320 

E.  W.  Bliss  com 75  90 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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KNICKERBOCKER  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING 
IN  CENTRE  OF  NEW  YORK’S  FINANCIAL 

DISTRICT 


THE  new  building  erected  by  the  Knick- 
erbocker Trust  Company  of  New  York 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ex- 
change place,  and  reproduced  as  a frontis- 
piece in  this  issue  of  The  Bankers  Maga- 
zine, is  one  of  the  most  prepossessing  of  all 
the  skyscrapers  situated  on  the  lower  end 
of  Manhattan  Island. 

It  was  originally  planned  bv  the  archi- 
tects, McKim,  Mead  and  White,  as  a twenty- 
two  story  bank  and  office  building,  but 
when  erected  in  1908,  the  demand  for  office 
room  in  the  downtown  district  was  not  lively 
and  it  was  topped  off  after  eight  stories  had 
been  constructed. 


In  1910  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
was  given  a contract  to  add  fourteen  ad- 
ditional stories,  and  this  work  was  com- 
pleted early  this  year  without  any  inter- 
ruption to  business  or  inconvenienec  to  the 
tenants  of  the  original  eight  stories. 

The  land  on  which  this  building  stands 
formed  the  southern  portion  of  the  old 
Consolidated  Exchange.  It  has  approxi- 
mately a frontage  of  sixty  feet  on  Broad- 
way and  a depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet  on  Exchange  place.  The 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  bought  the 
plot  in  1906  for  about  $1,700,000. 


YOUR  SUCCESS 


LET  us  make  a little  suggestion  that  may 
perhaps  go  a long  way  toward  making 
you  a success.  We  want  to  explain 
briefly  a plan  by  which  you  can  get  the 
maximum  service  from  our  bank. 

We  suggest  that  hereafter  you  bring  your 
pay  check  direct  to  our  bank  and  deposit 
it  in  a checking  account,  and  then  pay  your 
bills  by  writing  checks.  Then  after  you 
have  written  the  checks  if  you  manage  care- 
fully you  will  have  a little  something  left 
over.  Now  deposit  what  is  left  over  in  a 
saving*  account  where  we  will  pay  you  three 
per  cent,  compound  interest. 

Why  not  try  this  plan?  Paying  by 
check  improves  your  credit,  the  checks  are 
the  same  as  receipts,  and  then  besides,  you 
can  always  call  at  the  bank  and  get  your 


cancelled  checks  back  and  figure  out  what 
you  spend  your  money  for.  Without  a 
checking  account  you  can’t  figure  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  where  all  of  your  money 
went.  With  a checking  account,  you  can. 
Try  it. 

The  money  you  put  in  the  Savings  ac- 
count is  an  investment.  It  pays  you  good 
interest  and  helps  you  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  and  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  have 
something  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  need. 
Try  this  also. 

All  of  this  costs  you  absolutely  nothing 
and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  us 
how  small  your  account  is.  We  have  lots 
of  accounts  that  began  with  one  dollar. — 
“The  Banker”,  First  National  Bank  of 
Joliet,  Ills. 


LOW  EFFICIENCY  ON  MONDAY 


AS  a result  of  certain  tests  and  experi- 
ments made  by  European  industrial 
concerns,  the  fact  seems  to  be  very 
well  established  that  production  is  lower 
upon  Monday  than  on  any  other  working 
day  of  the  week.  For  instance,  in  a Dres- 
den bottle  factory,  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  Monday,  just  after  the  so-called 
“day  of  rest” — as  ascertained  from  work- 
men’s time  cards — is  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  of  the  work  done  on 
the  other  five  days  of  the  week.  In  an 
umbrella  factor)'  in  Cologne  Monday's  work 
is  less  by  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  in  an  iron 
works  the  figure  is  eight  and  one-half  per 
cent.  Jn  mines  the  difference  in  the  amount 


of  work  accomplished  is  very  much  greater, 
the  turn-over  being  only  about  half. 

These  facts  are  also  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can business.  It  is*  well  known  that  in  many 
American  business  houses  not  alone  as  ap- 
plied to  factories,  but  it  is  indisputable 
that  in  offices,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

Monday’s  incoming  mail  is  in  many  in- 
stances double  that  of  other  days,  less 

actual  work  is  done  bv  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  clerks.  This  has  generally  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  routine  by  the  day  of  rest 

throws  both  officials  and  employes  out  of 
their  swing  or  their  stride,  and  it  takes 
the  better  part  of  Monday  to  get  into  it 
again. — The  Executive  Economist. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 


SAFEGUARDING  TREASURE 


MUCH  has  already  been  written  about 
the  subject  of  safeguarding  treasure, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  present  the  case 
anew  from  time  to  time  to  take  cognizance 
of  improvements  made  in  safe  and  vault 
construction,  which  are  intended  to  better 
them  as  regards  security,  convenience,  and 
appearance.  The  development  of  the  bur- 
glar's art  and  aids  also  call  for  considera- 
tion as  to  their  importance,  and  the  danger 
they  work  to  stored  money,  as  well  as  to 
the  defence  offered  to  such  developments  by 
the  latest  safes  and  vaults. 

Tn  definition,  it  may  be  said  that  a safe 
is  genera  11  v smaller  than  a vault,  is  porta- 
ble and  its  contents  are  put  in  and  taken 
out  by  a person  who  remains  outside.  A 
vault  is  larger,  is*  not  generally  intended 
to  be  moved  after  erection,  and  is  entered 
by  passage  though  the  door,  in  ordinary 
use. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  dealing  with  the 
unknown,  imagination  plays  an  important 
part  in  deciding  upon  a safe  or  vault.  This 
faculty  is  sometimes  played  upon  by  the 
seller,  as  belittling  the  dangers  to  w'hich 
modern  vaults  arc  exposed,  which  might  be 
taken  by  the  banker  to  be  on  indication  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
seller’s  goods.  As  one  result,  heavier  and 
heavier  vaults,  with  thicker  and  thicker 
doors  and  walls,  have  been  made.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  a good 
margin  of  strength  beyond  that  of  any 
structure  that  has  been  burglarized,  but  the 
very  heavy  doors  that  are  sometimes  bought 
cannot  be  justified  by  fear  of  burglary, 
though  they  may  be  as  advertisements,  or 
means  of  attracting  business.  The  average 
layman  w-hile  looking  at  an  open  vault  sees 
little  but  the  edge  of  the  door,  showing  the 
thickness  thereof,  and  the  bright  metal 
trimmings,  whose  beauty  is  often  but  skin 
deep.  All  steel  or  iron  looks  alike  to  him. 

The  fundamental  features  of  burglar- 
proof  safe  and  vault  manufacture  are,  first, 
the  ordinary  recognized  requirements  as  to 
capacity  and  convenience;  second,  the  na- 
ture of  the  attack  wdiich  it  must  resist; 
third,  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  and.  fourth,  the  means  and  methods 
for  securing  the  component  parts  in  place. 
An  impregnable  line  of  resistance  should  be 
presented  to  the  burglar  at  every  point. 

(’ovnmoxs  or  Use. 

Convenience  and  case  of  locking  and  un- 
locking a safe  or  vault  usually  come  first 
in  importance  to  the  man  who  uses  it. 
While  theoretically  security  should  have  the 
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first  consideration,  yet  sympathy,  if  not 
approval,  must  be  felt  for  the  cashier  w?ho 
year  after  year  has  opened,  closed  and  used 
an  inconvenient  or  badly  working  safe,  if 
he  in  getting  a new'  one  lays  less  stress  on 
the  degree  of  security  and  more  on  the 
other  features  than  he  should. 

Methods  of  Attack. 

Following  our  subject  it  will  help  our  un- 
derstanding to  review  the  dangers  wilich 
confront  a safe  and  threaten  its  integrity. 
These  dangers  vary  greatly  in  degree. 

First,  comes  the  expert  safe  tester  or 
opener,  w'ho  has  unlimited  means  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  safe  he  is  deal- 
ing with,  both  as  to  materials  and  construc- 
tion and  freedom  from  interruption.  Under 
these  conditions  he  is  by  far  more  formida- 
ble than  any  burglar,  and  any  safe  which 
will  not  yield  to  him  its  contents  after  a 
three  hours*  attack  may  be  used  with  con- 
fidence that  it  will  not  be  burglarized. 

Next  is  the  bank  burglar,  who  has  learned 
his  trade  from  others  in  the  field,  or  from 
conversation  in  jail,  or  prison.  He  works 
under  great  disadvantages  in  every  wav  as 
compared  with  the  expert,  so  that  his  task 
is  made  thereby  much  more  difficult.  Still, 
if  not  interrupted  or  stopped  by  force,  he 
usually  gets  the  contents  of  any  laminated 
safe  (built  up  of  steel  or  iron  plates)  that 
he  attacks. 

Just  what  defines  an  attack  on  a safe  as 
burglarious  when  made  by  others  than  bur- 
glars cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  stated. 
Xo  matter  what  amount  of  time,  tools,  and 
explosive  may  be  allowed  as  limiting  a bur- 
glarious attack,  it  cannot  be  demonstnited 
that  a burglar  or  mob  could  possibly  use 
more.  To  make  a safe  or  vault  which  will 
withstand  any  attack  that  may  be  made  by 
a gang  of  burglars,  is  a very  simple  thing. 
Thousands  of  safes  are  now  in  use  which 
meet  that  requirement.  Probably  no  gang 
of  burglars  ever  w'orked  forcibly  three 
hours  or  ever  fired  as  much  as  a pound  of 
nitroglycerine  on  any  one  safe.  The  few' 
ounces  used  is  generally  sufficient. 

It  i*  conceivable,  nevertheless,  that  a gang 
might  w'ork  on  a safe  in  a vault  from  Sat- 
urday night  to  Monday  morning,  or  they 
might  use  on  it  twenty  pounds  of  nitro- 
glycerine, an  attack  to  which  no  safe  has 
ever  been  subjected.  Or  they  might  work 
by  stealth  for  months  on  the  w'all  or  floor 
of  a vault  to  which  they  could  get  access. 
The  actual  burglarious  record  is,  how'ever, 
l>eliovod  to  be  the  piercing  of  a soft  steel 
vault  wall  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
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How  to  Get  Proper 
Plan  and  Construction 
for  Your  Vault 


Do  you  know  what  an  expert  burglar  could  do  to  your 
vault  if  he  tried  ? 

Are  you  relying  upon  “electric  protection,”  or  have 
you  a real  vault  ? 

At  the  present  time  this  office  is  engineering  over 
$1,500,000  worth  of  vault  work,  on  a purely  professional 
basis. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  but  our  services  as  expert 
bank  vault  engineers.  The  advice  we  give  is  absolutely 
impartial  and  thoroughly  dependable.  It  insures  the 
best  possible  vault  construction  for  those  who  employ  us. 

The  cost  of  our  services  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
economics  we  are  able  to  effect  and  by  the  better  results 
obtained.  In  the  matter  of  getting  estimates  on  uniform 
specifications,  our  aid  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
bank  about  to  install  a new  vault. 

Proper  design  is  all-important  because  it  affords  the 
maximum  of  security  at  a minimum  of  expense. 

Our  method  is  the  right  way  — and  the  only  way — to 
secure  proper  design  in  vault  construction. 

On  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  full 
particulars  concerning  our  work  and  a list  of  several 
score  banks  for  which  we  have  done  work,  and  to  which 
we  can  refer  you  as  to  the  value  of  our  services. 

FREDERICK  S.  HOLMES 

BANK  VAULT  ENGINEER 

No.  2 RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Bellamore 

Armored  Steel  Bank  Car 

A BANK  ON  WHEELS 


Brings  to  tho  door  of  ovory  depositor  all  the  oonvenlences 
of  a bank.  NO  RISK  for  money  and  seouritlos  In  transit 


Armored  Steel  Motor  Bank  Car  Type  11  VC.  Side  View 

Amongst  the  many  uses  of  the  Bellamore  Armored  Steel 
Bank  Car  are  the  following: 

The  collection  of  heavy  deposits. 

The  delivery  of  pay-roll-money  to  factories. 

The  delivery  of  large  sums  of  money  to  customers. 

The  transportation  of  bullion. 

The  carrying  of  money  and  securities  between  branch  institutions. 
The  collection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for  safe  deposit. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  prices  on  application . 

Bellamore  Armored  Car  & Equipment  Company 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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the  opening  or  demolition,  by  the  use  of 
nitroglycerine,  of  steel  safes  of  the  lami- 
nated type  of  construction,  having  doors  up 
to  forty-eight  inches  high  or  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  thick. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a 
burglar  follows  his  profession  solely  for 
profit;  that  is,  for  good  money — not  torn, 
burnt,  or  smoked — which  he  can  spend  with- 
out risk.  Such  glory  as  he  wins  among  his 
fellow's  would  never  tempt  him  to  assume 
the  risk  attending  an  unprofitable  job. 

A third  method  of  attack  to  consider  is 


store  and  railroad  station  safes,  as  wrell  as 
post-offices. 

Fifth,  and  lastly,  comes  the  sneak  thief, 
who  does  not  resort  to  force  at  all.  The 
common  fire-proof  or  office  safe,  with  a 
good  combination  lock,  will  preserve  its 
contents  from  him. 

Burglaii’s  Aids. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  bur- 
glar’s aids,  some  of  which  are  real  and  some 
imaginary: 


Real 


Burglar's  J 
Aids  ] 


i 


- Obsolete 

-! 


Active 


i 


Imaginary 


Various  mechanical  safe-breaking 
devices 
Lock  picking 


( Drill 

r -j  Jimmy 

Mechanical  [ ( Jarring 

Gun  Powder 

Explosive  Nitroglycerine 


f Mechanical 


-j  Bolt  sheering  devices 
( Puncture  by  artillery 


l Chemical 


' Acids,  dissolving  the  metal 
to  allow  an  explosive  to  be 
introduced. 


Fusion  or 
heating 


l Electricity 
< Thermit 

( Oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe 


that  of  the  mob.  Just  how  serious  such  an 
attack  would  be  is  largely  a matter  of  con- 
jecture, as  statistics  do  not  record  a single 
one.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a clever  safe- 
cracker might  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  a mob  w-as  in  power  in  a city,  and  the 
ordinary  protection  of  law'  had  broken  down, 
and  induce  them  to  ensure  him  freedom 
from  interruption  w'hilc  he  w'orked  on  a 
safe,  by  the  hope  that  they  would  share  in 
the  money  it  contained.  The  danger  of 
such  an  event  is  extremely  remote,  though 
perhaps  not  negligible.  No  mob  would  make 
any  real  progress  toward  opening  any  aver- 
age vault  by  the  use  of  hammers,  wedges, 
crowbars,  jacks,  or  other  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. Without  the  help  of  nitroglycerine 
in  skilful  hands  they  would  never  open  a 
properly  constructed  vault. 

A hostile  army  in  a captured  city  would 
somewhat  resemble  a mob  in  an  attack  on 
a vault,  and  its  members  might  be  able  in 
time  to  open  it,  though  the  latest  type  of 
manganese  steel  vault  would  offer  a resist- 
ance w'bieh  might  tire  out  their  most  earnest 
endeavors. 

Fourth,  is  the  post-office  robber,  who  has 
enough  knowledge  and  skill  to  blow'  open 
fire-proof  or  laminated  safes  with  or  with- 
out money  chests  in  them.  The  amount  of 
money  in  such  a safe  is  usually  much  less 
than  in  any  bank  safe,  but  there  are  likely 
to  be  some  postage  stamps  also,  and  the 
whole  is  more  easily  obtained.  Thieves  of 
this  class  are  always  active  in  robbing 


The  obsolete  means  were  those  of  a gen- 
eration ago,  and  included  hammers,  wedges, 
safe-pullers  and  other  mechanical  devices 
w'hich  often  overcame  the  weak  safes  then 
in  common  use.  Lock-picking  was  only 
possible  with  the  old-fashioned  locks,  some 
operated  by  a key,  and  some  by  combina- 
tion. The  best  modern  combination  lock 
cannot  be  picked.  To  an  American  it  is 
amusing  to  consider  that  key  locks  are  still 
in  use  on  safes  in  Europe,  the  keyholes  af- 
fording entrance  for  necessary  quantities 
of  nitroglycerine. 

Of  the  active  burglar’s  aids,  the  me- 
chanical ones,  drill  and  jimmy,  are  only 
effectual  against  the  wreaker  safes,  and  then 
in  combination  with  an  explosive.  Some- 
times, however,  with  fireproof  safes  a drilled 
hole  is  the  avenue  through  which  the  lock  is 
either  unlocked  or  punched  off,  after  which 
the  safe  is  opened.  Jarring  or  tumbling  a 
safe  over  is  believed  to  have  been  the  means 
used  in  opening  certain  safes,  which  are 
designed  to  unlock  themselves  automatically 
at  a desired  hour. 

Next  come  explosives,  of  which  nitro- 
glycerine is  the  chief,  and  which  is  the 
means  by  w’hich,  in  recent  years,  nearly 
every  bank  safe  burglary,  perhaps  ninety- 
nine  per  cent.,  has  been  accomplished.  A 
safe  burglary  is  rarely  accomplished 
through  any  other  means.  The  liquid  is 
readily  extracted  from  dynamite,  w'hich  may 
be  bought;  or  stolen  in  nearly  every  country 
towm,  and  a safe  to  resist  attack  made  with 
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it  by  a skilled  cracksman  must  be  of  good 
design,  material,  and  workmanship. 

The  imaginary  dangers  are  those  which 
have  been  suggested  as  possible,  but  have 
never  been  actually  used  in  safe  burglary. 
Some  of  them  appear  very  formidable  in 
certain  aspects,  and  have  been  enlarged 
upon  by  interested  parties,  who  endeavor 
thereby  to  sell  something  to  defeat  them, 
or  some  of  them,  and  so  effectively  that 
some  bankers  feel  more  nervous  about  their 
possibilities  than  about  nitroglycerine,  with 
its  steady  string  of  victories.  The  burglars 
have  done  nothing  with  these  imaginary 


Thermit  and  oxy-acetylene  blowpipes,  while 
never,  are  in  very  general  use,  and  yet 
none  of  these  means  for  producing  high 
temperatures  or  burning  conditions  has  yet 
cost  bankers  anything  except  some  loss  of 
sleep  and  the  price  of  devices  intended  to 
defeat  possible  attack  made  with  them.  By 
all  of  these  heating  means,  plates  of  steel 
and  iron  have  been  perforated  in  the  labo- 
ratory with  the  production  of  terrifying  ex- 
hibits, but  the  conditions  under  which  a 
burglar  must  work  are  so  different  that  he 
sticks  to  his  familiar  compact  and  effective 
nitroglycerine. 


TISCO  MANGANESE  STEM.  VAULT  MAIN  DOOR  CLOSED-  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY, 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY.  II Y COURTESY  OF  THE  MANGANESE  STEEL  SAFE 
COMPANY,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


aids,  nor  have  tliey  contributed  anything 
toward  demonstrating  their  importance.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  them, 
and  until  they  are,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
spend  much  thought  and  money  to  guard 
against  such  dangers. 

Of  the  imaginary  aids  the  agents  for 
generating  high  heat  or  specifically,  electric 
current,  thermit  and  the  oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe,  are  mostly  fraud.  As  for  elec- 
tricity, the  fusion  of  metals  by  electric 
current  has  been  known  more  than  a cen- 
tury, strong  currents  have  been  common  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  possibility  that  a safe 
might  be  burglarized  by  the  use  of  such  a 
current  has  been  widely  advertised  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  yet  not  one  cent  h?is 
neen  stolen  from  a safe  by  such  means. 


Attack  on  a safe  by  artillery  is  seriously 
urged  by  some  as  a real  danger  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against.  To  show  how 
negligible  is  this  imaginary  danger,  which, 
of  course,  in  any  case  could  only  be  con- 
ceivable as  a mob  attack,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  field  artillery  which 
alone  could  be  used,  is  never  supplied  with 
armor-piercing  projectiles  or  solid  shot. 
Such  artillery  is  for  use  against  troops  or 
earthworks,  and  for  such  purposes  only 
shell,  shrapnel,  grape  and  canister  are  used. 

Materials. 

Following  the  time  when  a wooden  chest 
served  as  a strong  box,  the  materials  for 
the  defensive  features  of  safe  and  vault 
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construction  have  liecn  wrought  iron,  cast 
iron,  spiegeleisen,  five-ply  welded  steel  and 
iron,  chilled  cast  iron,  soft  steel,  armor 
plate,  and  finally  manganese  steel.  Of 
these,  wrought  iron,  cast  iron  and  spiegelei- 
sen  have  practically  disappeared  from  use. 
Wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  are  familiar  to 
all.  Spiegeleisen  is  a very  hard  and  brittle 
white  variety  of  cast  iron,  which  was  used 
solely  for  its  drill-proof  quality.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Franklinite,  when  made 
from  ore  found  at  Franklin,  N.  J.  Some- 
times wrought  iron  rods  were  embedded  in 
the  franklinite  plates  to  hold  them  together 
when  they  were  cracked. 

Cast  iron,  while  having  low  tensile 
strength  and  practically  no  ductibilitv, 
which  property  as  usually  understood,  gives 
toughness,  had  some  merit  as  a safe-making 
material,  because  an  integral  safe  could  be 
made  of  it  having  no  joint  except  the  one 
around  the  door.  To  resist  compression 
cast  iron  is  a good  material. 

Five-ply  steel  and  iron  as  used  in  safe 
manufacture  is  in  the  form  of  plates,  each 
consisting  of  five  layers  of  metal  welded 
together,  the  two  outside  layers  and  middle 
layer  being  wrought  iron  or  very  soft  steel, 
while  the  other  two  layers  are  of  hard  steel, 
which  contains  enough  carbon  to  cause  it  to 
be  made  extremely  hard,  when  it  is  quickly 


cooled  from  a bright  red  lieat,  or  quenched,- 
as  such  cooling  operation  is  termed.  These 
plates,  when  properly  made  and  hardened, 
arc  practically  undrillable,  but  their 
strength  and  toughness  are  small  because 
they  can  be  cracked  or  broken. 

Chilled  cast  iron  is  cast  iron  which  has  a 
very  hard  surface  caused  by  quickly  freez- 
ing or  “chilling'*  the  molten  metal.  It  has  a 
.special  composition,  not  all  cast  iron  being’ 
capable  of  being  chilled  in  a useful  way. 
The  hard  layer  at  the  surface,  when  broken, 
is  seen  to  be  a white  metal,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article  will  be  gray,  as  cast 
iron  usually  is.  The  hard  layer  may  have 
any  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches.  Thicker  or  thinner  hard  layers 
could  he  made,  if  desired,  which,  however, 
they  arc  not.  ITie  hard  layer  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  drill  and  that  property  pointed  to 
the  suitability  of  chilled  iron  as  a metal  of 
which  to  make  burglar-proof  safes  and 
vault  some  forty  years  ago,  when  William 
Corliss  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  de- 
plorable weakness  of  the  safes  then  made. 
In  resisting  compression  or  indentation, 
chilled  iron  is  most  excellent-  and  Corliss 
utilized  this  property  very  ingeniously  in 
his  spherical  safe,  which  was  a great  ad- 
vance in  the  degree  of  security  it  afforded, 
beyond  any  safe  that  had  previously  been 
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made.  The  great  weight,  inconvenience  and 
•cost  of  the  Corliss  safe  told  heavily  against 
its  general  adoption,  in  spite  of  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  it  was  at  one  time  far 
more  secure  than  any  other. 

Soft  steel,  because  it  is  tough  and  there- 
fore does  not  crack  readily  when  subjected 
to  the  force  of  nitroglycerine,  is  quite  gen- 
erally used  in  the  laminated  systems  of  con- 
struction to  give  more  strength  to  the  struc- 
ture. It  is  the  cheapest  material  which  can 
be  used  lor  the  purpose  and  may  be  readily 
cut  or  drilled. 

Armor  Plate  for  Vaults. 

When  armor  plate  was  first  suggested  for 
the  safeguarding  of  valuables,  only  lami- 
nated vaults  were  being  made.  This  plate, 
because  it  is  integral,  avoids  the  myriad 
of  joints  and  screws  inherent  in  laminated 
work,  and  its  resistance  to  impact  stamped 
it'  as  the  best  material  then  tft  be  found  for 
the  purpose.  The  strength  of  a vault,  how- 
ever, as  of  a chain,  is  that  of  its  weakest 
part,  and  no  means  has  been  devised  to 
maintain  at  the  joints  and  corners  the 
strength  of  the  plates  themselves.  At  a 


joint  much  of  the  metal  must  be  cut  away 
from  each  abutting  plate  in  order  to  at- 
tach them  together,  and  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  plates  themselves  is  thereby 
made  of  comparatively  little  avail.  The 
great  weight  and  massiveness  of  a large 
armor-plate  vault,  however,  add  greatly  to 
the  degree  of  security  afforded,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  meet  every  require- 
ment. Safes  of  such  material  and  construc- 
tion are  not  made,  probably  because  the 
degree  of  security  which  they  would  pos- 
sess is  seen  not  to  be  up  to  modern  require- 
ments, as  the  joints  at  the  comers  would 
afford  entrance  for  any  amount  of  nitro- 
glycerine. 

Two  Kinds  of  Solid  Armor. 

The  two  kinds  of  solid  armor  are  those 
used  on  the  side  and  deck  of  a warship. 
The  side  armor  is  that  usually  understood 
as  being  meant  by  the  word  armor,  as  it 
has  been  much  discussed  in  the  press  and 
in  Congress.  It  is  made  of  soft  steel  with 
a hard  face,  is  five  inches  or  more  thick, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  break  up  and  stop 
shot  which  otherwise  would  enter  the  ship. 
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This  side  armor  is  fcnown  as  Harvcyized  or 
Krupp  armor,  according  to  the  process  by 
which  it  is  made.  Its  hard  surface  cannot 
he  drilled  until  it  is  softened  by  heating, 
followed  by  slow  cooling.  It  costs  about 
twenty  cents  a pound,  while  deck  armor 
costs  about  two  cents,  unless  made  of  nickel 
steel,  which  is  more  expensive. 

Deck  armor  is  from  one  to  four  inches 
thick,  and  is  always  made  of  soft  steel 
throughout,  being  intended  to  deflect  a shot 
upward  and  not  stop  it.  It  may  be  easily 


its  use  in  safes  and  vaults.  It  is  generally 
known  now  that  this  metal  is  the  only  one 
that  is  at  once  extremely  bard  and  exceed- 
ingly tough,  and  therefore  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Its  behavior  under  severe 
test  with  nitroglycerine  has  proved  this  re- 
peatedly. The  genuine  manganese  steel 
which  made  the  reputation  of  the  metal,  is 
still  made  by  the  Taylor  Iron  & Steel  Com- 
pany of  High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
now*  branded  with  the  trade-mark  “Tisco.” 
A banker  may  assure  himself  by  accepting 
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drilled  nod  cut.  Such  soft  deck  armor  is 
never  used  alone  in  vault  construction, 
though  somewhat  similar  heavy  plates  of 
ordinary  soft  steel  are  sometimes  used  on 
the  outside  of  laminated  vaults,  and  these 
have  been  incorrectly  called  armor  plates 
without  its  being  made  clear  that  the  hard- 
faced,  tw’enty-ccnts-a-pound  armor  is  not 
meant. 

Nickel  steel  deck  armor  is  not  used  in 
bank  vault  construction,  as  there  would  he 
no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
cost. 

Manganese  Steel. 

More  than  ever  before  an  article  on  one 
subject  must  deal  with  manganese  steel  and 


only  a safe  made  of  “Tisco”  mangane.se 
steel,  that  he  has  the  real  metal  and  none 
of  the  imitations  w'hich  are  being  sold 
manganese  steel,  some  of  wrhich  are  but  lit- 
tle better  than  cast  iron  for  the  purpose. 
Safes  and  vaults  of  “Tisco”  manganese  steel 
are  made  by  the  Manganese  Steel  Safe  Com- 
pany of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  the  pioneers 
in  this  advance  in  the  safe-making  art. 

Most  makers  of  banker’s  safes,  however 
much  they  decried  manganese  steel  in  the 
past,  are  now  offering  integral  safes  made 
of  that  metal  or  something  they  call  bv  that 
name.  Some,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to 
make  integral  vaults,  offer  laminated  vaults, 
though  no  one  has  yet  given  a sound  reason 
why  manganese  steel,  if  best  for  a safe, 
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which  no  one  now  disputes,  is  not  also  best 

for  a vault. 

Laminated  and  Integral  Types  of  Con- 
struction. 

These  are  so  generally  understood  by 
everybody  that  only  a brief  allusion  to  their 
fundamental  features  is  necessary.  In  the 
integral  safe  the  wall  and  door  is  made  of 
one  thickness  of  metal,  while  a laminated 
safe  of  equal  weight  has  walls  and  door 
built  up  of  a number  of  comparatively  thin 
plates  of  steel  to  the  desired  thickness. 
These  thin  plates  with  angle  bars  at  the 
corners,  are  fastened  together  with  screws 
driven  from  the  inside,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  unscrewed  from  the  outside.  For 
example,  a three-inch  safe  wall,  if  integral, 
would  consist  of  a single  thickness  of  metal, 
while  if  laminated  it  would  be  built  of  four 
or  more  separate  plates.  It  may  be  readily 
seen  that  even  if  of  the  same  material,  the 
integral  plate  would  have  far  greater  power 
of  resistance  than  the  assemblage  of  little 
pieces  of  equal  total  weight.  The  case  re- 
calls the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  which 
a father  gave  his  sons  to  try  to  break. 
They  could  not  do  it,  though  they  could 
easily  break  each  stick  singly. 
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The  materials  used  in  laminated  safe  and 
vault  construction  must  be  machinable,  that 
is,  capable  of  being  cut  with  ordinary  ma- 
chine tools,  so  that  they  may  be  drilled  and 
threaded  to  receive  the  screws  which  hold 
them  together.  Such  an  unmachinable  metal 
as  manganese  steel  cannot  be  used  in  lami- 
nated work,  and  indeed  the  result  would 
not  be  good  if  it  could,  for  the  criticism  of 
such  construction  is  directed  not  so  much 
at  the  relatively  weak  materials  used,  as  at 
the  fastening  means  or  screws,  which,  as 
repeated  tests  and  burglaries  have  shown, 
offer  inadequate  resistance  to  the  force  of 
nitroglycerine. 

The  introduction  of  the  integral  vaults, 
meaning  those  of  genuine  armor-plate  and 
manganese  steel,  led  the  makers  of  lami- 
nated vaults  to  greatly  change  their  designs 
so  as  to  use  heavier  components,  both  rolled 
plates  and  castings,  approximating  in  some 
degree  the  appearance  of  integral  work,  and 
to  escape  criticism  based  on  the  well-known 
weaknesses  of  laminated  safes,  as  shown  up 
by  the  endless  succession  of  burglaries. 
Some  of  the  heavy  rolled  plates  used  are  of 
soft  steel  throughout,  but  are  sometimes 
called  armor-plates,  with  the  result  that  the 
uninitiated  think  the  hard-faced  armor  is 
meant. 

The  castings  used  by  the  laminated  vault 
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makers  are  often  quite  heavy  in  design,  and 
they  are  used  in  the  door  and  front,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  visible  joints  and  im- 
parting rigidity  especially  to  the  door 
frame,  which  unless  very  strong  and  very 
securely  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the 
vault,  is  liable  to  sway  and  yield  when  the 
door  is  swinging  upon  its  hinge,  causing 
trouble  when  the  door  is  opened  and  closed. 
With  the  heaviest  doors  made  of  thirty  tons 


Circular  doors  are  now  quite  common  in 
vaults,  both  laminated  and  integral,  and 
well-nigh  universal  in  safes,  because  they 
are  so  much  easier  to  fit  tightly  to  their 
seats  than  rectangular  doors.  The  greater 
room  and  outlay  that  they  demand  retards, 
however,  their  general  adoption  in  vaults, 
especially  by  the  smaller  banks. 

A number  of  improvements  in  manganese 
steel  vaults  have  recently  been  made.  The 


ASSFMHLJNG  PLATTS  OF  A 3IAXGANFSE  SITE I.  VAULT.  SHRINKING  ON  A RED-HOT  H1NQ 


weight,  this  danger  is  serious  to  the  lami- 
nated vault  maker,  while  it  is  easily  met  in 
a properly  made  integral  vault.  These 
heavy  eastings  are  not  face-hardened  where 
they  come  to  the  surface  and  they  may  be 
readily  drilled. 


lugs  by  which  the  plates  are  fastened  to- 
gether are  now  sometimes  placed  so  that 
their  inner  ends  are  flush  or  in  line  with 
the  inner  face  of  the  plate,  giving  a smooth 
interior.  To  accomplish  this  the  plates  are 
offset  around  their  edges  by  the  amount  of 


Table  of  Physical  Properties  of  Materials  Used  In  Safe  and  Vault  Manufacture. 


Tensile  Strength 

Elongation 

Breaking 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

in  8 in. 

Factor.* 

Manganese  steel  

140,000 

5ii  C 

7,000,000 

Soft  steel  

60,000 

30  C 

1,800,000 

5 -ply  steel  

25,000 

5 f'c 

125,000 

Cast  iron  

15,000 

5 re 

7,600 

"Fake”  manganese  steel  

30,000 

5?r 

15,000 

Soft  back  of  armor  plate  

65,000 

20C<- 

1.300,000 

Gray  portion  of  chilled  iron  

25,000 

6 % 

12,500 

* The  breaking  factors  give  a comparative  scale  of  merit  of  the  metals  as  means  for 
resisting  high  explosives.  This  number  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  tensile  strength 
by  the  elongation,  and  hence  measures  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  on  a 
given  piece  of  the  metal  to  break  it.  Forged  or  rolled  metal  is  meant  in  the  table,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  cast  iron  and  “fake”  manganese  steel,  which  are  so  worked. 
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the  height  of  the  lugs.  A more  elaborate 
finish  is  given  to  the  door,  both  inside  and 
outside,  that  meets  with  general  commenda- 
tion. New  designs  of  crane  hinges,  with 
graceful  curved  contours,  are  used.  Very 
heavy  doors  of  thirty  tons  weight  are  made 
to  meet  the  views  of  some  bankers,  though 
they  are  indefensible  as  being  required  by 
purposes  of  security. 

These  are,  it  is  true,  relatively  minor 
points,  as  the  great  merit  of  a manganese 
steel  vault  still  lies  in  the  steel  itself,  the 


one  supreme  metal  for  resisting  the  action 
of  high  explosives. 

The  use  of  integral  safes  is  now  very  gen- 
eral, and  the  evolution  from  the  built-up 
laminated  type  may  be  considered  as  ac- 
complished, though  there  are  thousands  of 
the  old  laminated  safes  still  in  use.  Bur- 
glars confine  their  operations  entirely  to 
these  earlier  designed  safes,  realizing  that 
in  an  attempt  to  “crack”  a vault  or  safe  of 
the  integral  type  they  are  confronted  with 
a serious  undertaking. 


A TYPEWRITER  ADDING  MACHINE 


FOI  .LOWING  closely  on  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  a new  transit  machine, 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany have  j ust  issued  the  announcement 
that  they  have  perfected  a typewriter  add- 
ing machine  and  will  place  it  on  the  mar- 
ket about  October  1. 

It  is  a complete  adding  machine  of  the 
well-known  Burroughs  style  with  a type- 
writer mechanism  combined  in  the  same 
ease.  All  of  the  keys  are  at  the  same  level 
and  all  the  important  features  of  both  ma- 
chines are  preserved.  The  carriage  of  the 
machine  operates  automatically  in  both  di- 
rections so  that,  once  having  set  the  stops, 
the  operator  need  never  lift  his  hand  from 
the  keyboard.  The  pressing  of  single  tabu- 
lator-key locates  the  carriage  in  any  desired 
position. 

While  typewriting  the  cariage  moves  au- 
tomatically, one  space  at  a time,  but  at 
any  moment  the  operator  can  change  to 
the  adding  machine  section,  and  can  add, 
subtract,  multiply  or  divide  just  as  on  the 
ordinary  Burroughs  machine.  At  the  end 
of  each  line  the  carriage  automaticlly  line- 
spaces  and  returns  to  the  starting  point. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  shift  the  carriage  by 
hand  or  to  revolve  the  platen  for  a new 
line. 

'There  are  49  characters  on  the  typewriter 
keyboard  in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
of  keys  on  the  adding  machine  keyboard. 
The  typewriter  portion  also  has  the  usual 
shift-key,  tabulating-key  and  shift-bar. 

The  Burroughs  'Typewriter-Adding  Ma- 
chine is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
either  a typewriter  or  an  adding  machine, 
3 


but  is  built  to  supply  the  demand  of  some 
adding  machine  users  who  wish  to  make  a 
short  description  of  items.  This  machine 
will  enable  them  to  perform  the  work  at 
one  operation. 

Banks  can  use  the  machine  for  making 


customer’s  statements,  particularly  country 
statements;  also  in  taking  off  daily  bal- 
ances of  accounts,  writing  up  ledgers,  etc. 

About  October  1 the  Burroughs  Company 
will  have  demonstrating  machines  in  their 
principal  branch  offices  and  will  start  taking 
orders  for  future  delivery. 
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BANKING  CO-OPERATION  IN  African  War,  and  to  continued  heavy  cx- 
ENGLAND  penditures  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

^ Furthermore,  the  restoration  of  the  credit 

WHAT  is  regarded  as  an  interesting  of  other  borrowing  nations  has  immensely 
development  in  the  English  bank-  increased  the  field  of  investment  and  there- 
ing  situation  is  the  arrangement,  fore  attracted  many  who  otherwise  would 
made  a short  while  ago  for  the  first  time,  have  bought  consols.  Besides,  the  list  of 
whereby  outside  banks  will  meet  for  oc-  trustee  securities  has  been  enlarged,  and 
casional  conferences  at  the  Bank  of  Eng-  the  sinking  fund  neglected, 
land,  thus  increasing  the  chances  for  more 

harmonious  working  between  that  institution  

and  the  other  bunks  whenever  occasion 

makes  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  pro-  BRITISH  BANK  MERGER 

tecting  the  gold  reserve  or  for  bettering  the 

financial  situation  generally.  A NXOl  NTEMEXT  was  made  lately 

that  a prominent  English  bank — the 
Stamford,  Spalding  and  Boston 
Banking  Co.,  I.td., — would  be  merged  with 
BRITISH  NATIONAL  CREDIT  the  well-known  London  bank  of  Barclay 

and  Co. 

WHEN  the  price  of  British  consols  The  absorbed  bank  is  seventy-nine  years 
went  down  to  78%  in  midsummer  old,  has  £294,590  paid-up  capital  and  £3,- 

onc  of  the  London  financial  jour-  718,130  deposits.  Since  1893  the  dividend 

vials  (“The  Statist”)  undertook  at  some  hits  been  steadily  maintained  at  fourteen  per 

length  to  explain  the  cause.  Comparisons  cent. 

were  made  between  the  British  two  and  one-  Should  the  purchase  of  the  Lincolnshire 
half  per  cents,  and  the  French  and  German  business  be  carried  through  by  means  of  an 

3s.  Although  it  is  conceded  that  the  com-  exchange  of  shares  it  will  be  necessary  for 

parison  indicates  that  the  fall  in  consols  was  Barclay  and  Company  to  issue  fresh  capi- 

due  to  a world-wide  movement,  “The  Statist”  tal.  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  its  author- 

goes  on  to  give  a number  of  special  cir-  ized  capital  has  already  been  issued,  which 

eumstances  that  have  led  to  a falling  in  the  amounts  to  £8,000,000,  in  400,000  shares  of 

price  of  the  British  national  securities.  €20  each,  of  which  £8  per  share  has  been 

The  automatic  reduction  of  the  interest  paid  up,  thus  making  the  paid-up  capital 

rate  from  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  £3.200.000.  On  June  30  last  the  reserve 

to  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  undoubtedly  fund  amounted  to  £1,200,000.  Its  deposits 

had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  decline  in  amounted  to  £50,654,267,  and  with  the  ad- 

price.  This  unfavorable  influence  was  sup-  dition  of  the  Stamford,  Spalding  deposits 

plemented  by  the  addition  of  142%  millions  there  will  be  a total  of  £54,372,398.  At  the 

sterling  to  the  debt  during  the  South  end  of  last  year  Barclay's  had  481  offices; 
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the  addition  of  the  Lincolnshire  offices  will 
bring  the  total  number  up  to  528,  so  that 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  offices  open 
the  bank  ranks  as  third,  being  exceeded  by 
Lloyd’s  Bank  and  the  London  City  and  Mid- 
land. 


NEW  CAPITAL  APPLICATIONS 

ALTHOUGH  the  applications  for  new 
^ capital  in  Great  Britain  from  Janu- 
uary  to  the  end  of  June  were  smaller 
than  for  the  preceding  period  in  1910  and 
1909,  they  exceeded  the  figure  for  1908, 
which  up  to  that  time  held  the  record  total 
for  twelve  months. 

The  applications  for  capital  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  £117,- 
000.000,  compared  with  £188,000,000  in  1910. 

Of  the  destination  of  tlie  new  capital,  it 
appears  that  $16,000,000  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  £19,000,000  to  Canada,  £13,000,- 
000  to  Brazil  and  $18,000,000  to  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  going  either  to  the 
British  possessions  or  to  foreign  countries. 
Bail  wav  building  in  countries  outside  of 
Great  Britain  absorbed  a larger  proportion 
of  the  loans  than  any  other  group  of  in- 
dustry. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  PENNY  BANK 

FROM  the  troubles  of  this  institution, 
“The  Statist”  of  Lop^on  derives  the 
lesson  of  the  great  possibilities  in 
small  accounts — the  deposits  of  the  bank 
having  been  in  excess  of  $90,000,000. 

The  bank  had  no  capital,  being  admin- 
istered by  a board  of  trustees.  And  while 
the  securities  were  of  a high  class,  the  bank 
had  failed  to  accumulate  a large  reserve, 
and  paid  an  unvarying  rate  upon  deposits, 
which  they  maintained  even  when  the  yield 
of  high-class  securities  fell  considerably. 

The  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  has  been  re- 
organized on  a sound  basis,  with  adequate 
capital  contributed  by  a number  of  leading 
banks. 


SOLICITING  CUSTOMERS’ 
ACCOUNTS 

NOT  long  ago  it  was  considered  de- 
cidedly unprofessional  for  a bank  to 
advertise,  much  less  to  solicit  ac- 
counts directly.  That  this  view  is  changing, 
even  in  so  conservative  a country  as  Great 
Britain,  was  indicated  by  the  address  of  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Manchester,  Ltd.,  at  the  last  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  of  shareholders.  This  official 
(the  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Behrens,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester,)  declared  that  while 
it  was  an  extremely  delicate  matter  for  an 
official  of  the  bank  to  deal  with  the  trans- 
fer of  an  account  from  another  institution, 
yet  the  1,600  or  1,700  shareholders  must 
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tions— moderate  commission 


Dr.  Buillarmo  Mtzziii  * G.  Hemmeltr 

President  Director  Manager 


have  many  friends  who  would  be  influenced 
by  their  wishes,  if  occasion  arose,  to  open 
a new  account  or  to  make  a change.  If 
each  shareholder,  he  said,  could  only  intro- 
duce one  new  account  per  annum,  the  in- 
crease in  a few  years  would  produce  very 
agreeable  results  for  the  general  body  of 
shareholders  as  well  as  for  those  who  have 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  bank. 


FRENCH  INVESTMENTS  IN 
GERMANY 

DIPLOMATIC  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany  over  the  Mo- 
rocco difficulty  have  resulted  in  a 
discussion  of  possible  financial  embarrass- 
ment at  Berlin,  should  the  negotiations 
take  an  unfavorable  turn  and  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  French  capital  invested  in 
Germany.  That  the  amount  of  such  in- 
vestments of  a permanent  character  is  not 
large  is  the  belief  of  those  best  informed. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  sums  of  French 
money  are  currently  loaned  in  Berlin,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  this  money  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  considerable  disturbance. 


German  officials  have  lately  indicated  that 
they  were  not  favorable  to  the  listing  of 
American  securities  in  Berlin,  but  if  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist is  correctly  informed,  they  would  wel- 
come the  listing  of  French  securities  on  the 
Paris  Bourse. 

France  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of  capi- 
tal, and  contains  a large  number  of  people 
who  are  disposed  to  buy  transferable  secu- 
v rities,  and  it  is  a matter  of  interest  for 
those  countries  which  have  securities  to  sell 
and  for  industries  which  wish  to  issue  their 
loans  and  shares  under  good  conditions  to 
be  able  to  introduce  them  upon  the  Paris 
market.  For  this  reason  Americans,  in  par- 
ticular, have  often  been  very  glad  to  appeal 
for  French  capital.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Germans  are  also  desirous  of  getting  the 
French  market  opened  up  to  them  freely. 
If  rumors  are  to  be  trusted,  this  desire  is 
not  unconnected  with  the  campaign  which 
has  been  going  on  in  the  German  press,  and 
through  German  diplomacy  on  the  subject 
of  Morocco.  A number  of  authoritative 
French  newspapers  have  considered  the 
question,  and  haw  asked  themselves,  in  re- 
gard to  the  difficulties  which  now  separate 
France  and  Germany,  whether  a ground  of 
understanding  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
French  capital  and  securities  market.  Sev- 
eral German  newspapers  say  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Paris  market  should  not 
be  opened  to  the  securities  of  German  in- 
dustrial companies.  A reservation  would 
always  be  made  against  admitting  German 
State  loans.  They  believe  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  wound  the  self-respect  of 
France,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  French 
capitalists  would  find  loans  on  the  German 
industrial  market  which  would  prove  re- 
munerative investments.  German  securities, 
they  argue,  are  like  merchandise,  and  Ger- 
man merchandise  is  often  bought  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  introduction  of  German  securities 
upon  the  Paris  Bourse  would  open  up  a 
highly  remunerative  new  line  of  business  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  also  said  that 
for  some  time  past  French  capitalists,  or, 
at  any  rate,  some  of  them,  have  not  been 
deterred  from  investing  in  German  securi- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  difficulties.  It  would  be 
simple  to  open  a direct  road  to  facili- 
tate in  consequence  investment  by  small 
capitalists.  Some  German  newspapers  as- 
sert that  the  quoting  of  German  securities 
on  the  official  list  of  the  Paris  Bourse  would 
satisfy  the  demands  which  Germany  is  now 
making.  But  other  people  maintain  that 
there  exists  in  France  a feeling  of  hostility 
to  German  investments,  and  that  quotation 
would  not  be  enough  to  attract  French  in- 
vestors. It  is  believed  that  this  feeling  is 
much  exaggerated,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  close  relations  exist  between  the 
banking  houses  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  There 
are  French  credit  establishments  which  have 
no  branch  in  Berlin,  while  they  have 
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branches  in  other  foreign  cities.  Probably 
many  French  capitalists,  even  the  smallest, 
would  not  hesitate  to  buy  German  indus- 
trial securities,  or  even  State  loans,  if  they 
were  assured  of  greater  facility  for  realiz- 
ing the  securities,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
troduction on  the  Paris  Bourse.  This  is  a 
factor  which  might  powerfully  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Saving  has  made 
great  progress  among  the  German  masses, 
but  the  German  peasants  and  small  trades- 
men do  not  practice  thrift  as  is  done  in 
France,  and  Germany  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  have  at  her  disposal  a part  of  the 
capital  resources  which  the  thrifty  French- 
man can  provide. 


LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS 

ON  June  30,  the  date  of  the  semi-annual 
report  of  the  London  joint-stock 
banks,  the  deposits  at  interest  and  on 
current  account  were  as  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 

BANKS. 


Banks  purely  Metropolitan. 

Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co £18.177,000 

London  and  South-Western.  L. . . 17.545,000 

Martins,  Limited  3,225.000 

Total  £38,947.000 

Banks  with  Country  Branches. 

Lloyds.  Limited  £81,039,000 

County  and  Westminster.  Limited  81.583,000 
London  City  and  Midland,  Limited  75,071,000 

National  Provincial,  Limited 64,910,000 

Barclay  & Co..  Limited  50,799,000 

Union  & Smiths,  Limited  42.060,000 

Parr’s,  Limited  39, 273.000 

Capital  and  Counties,  Limited....  38,637,000 

London  Joint-Stock,  Limited 34.757,000 

Williams  Deacon’s,  Limited  15,545.000 

London  & Provincial,  Limited..  17,150,000 


Total  £540,824,000 


The  grand  total  of  deposits  is  £579,771,- 
000,  as  compared  with  £560,102,000  for  the 
first  half  of  1910,  giving  an  increase  of 
£19,700,000,  or  3.5  per  cent. 


AUSTRALIAN 

DECREASING  GOLD  PRODUCTION 

FOll  the  first  half  of  1911  the  gold  pro- 
duction in  Australasia  showed  a fall- 
ing off  of  $4,407,175  in  value  com- 
pared with  the  first  six  months  of  1910. 

The  production  has  been  declining  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
output  of  new  mines,  which  has  not  been 
compensated  for  by  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines. 


AUSTRALIAN  NOTE  ISSUES 

ALREADY  the  issue  of  Australian  Gov- 
s eminent  notes  has  reached  £7,000.000, 
Ihe  limit  to  which  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  reserve  is  applicable.  Above  the 
amount  named  the  notes  must  be  covered 
in  full  by  gold. 

The  Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record  thinks  that  anything  is  possible  in 
the  way  of  unsound  finance  “while  the  pres- 
ent government  clings  to  office.”  On  July  1 
the  hanks  lost  their  right  to  issue  notes, 
except  under  a prohibitory  tax  of  ten  per 
cent. 


ASIATIC 


PERSIA’S  AMERICAN  TREASURER- 
GENERAL 


WHILE  the  appointment  of  an  Ameri- 
can Treasurer-General  for  Persia 
seems  to  have  been  well  received  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  country, 
troubles  have  arisen  through  the  objections 
made  by  Russia  and  England  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a military  assistant  to  aid  in 
the  collection  of  revenues. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  Treasurer- 
General,  contends  that  in  the  choice  of  Cap- 
tain C.  B.  Stokes  to  act  as  his  aid  he  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  British  or 
Russian  political  pretensions  in  Persia,  buV 
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merely  chose  the  man  best  calculated,  in 
his  judgment,  to  render  efficient  service. 
The  complications  have  been  such  as  to  lead 
Mr.  Shuster  to  offer  his  resignation. 


JAPANESE  MINISTER  OF 
FINANCE 

Announcement  was  made  on  Au- 

» gust  30  of  the  appointment  of  a new 
Japanese  cabinet.  The  list  of  minis- 
ters contained  the  name  of  Tatsuo  Yama- 
moto, former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  and  a distinguislied  financial  au- 
thority, to  be  Minister  of  Finance. 


MODERN  CHINA  AND  ITS  DEBT 

THE  history  of  the  Chinese  debt,  says 
the  London  Economist , is  the  history 
of  modern  China.  A long  and  inter- 
esting article  upon  the  Chinese  debt  ap- 
pears in  a weekly  journal  entitled  Capital 
and  Commerce , printed  and  published  at 
Shanghai,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a 
more  concise  account  of  a subject  which  is 
certainly  of  growing  interest  to  European 
investors. 

Our  authority  remarks,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  whose  unexplored  resources  can 
compare  with  those  of  China.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  there  is  no  country  so  rich  in 
population  and  in  industry,  for  which  mod- 
ern machinery,  invention  and  transport  have 
hitherto  done  so  little.  The  best  thing  to  be 
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said  about  the  growing  debt  is  that  the  new 
loans  are  being  applied  more  or  less  hon- 
estly to  railroads,  whereas  previously  they 
had  been  applied  to  war  and  armaments. 
Before  1605,  we  are  told,  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  China  was  practically  powerless, 
and  the  provinces  considered  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a tribute  to  the  Imperial  House- 
hold absolved  them  from  any  further  com- 
pliance with  the  law's  emanating  from  Pekin. 
But  as  China  was  brought  into  contact  w’itb 
England  and  other  foreign  pow'ers,  the  Cen- 
tral Government  w-as  forced  to  adopt  a 
more  active  policy.  In  1865  it  raised  its 
first  loan,  borrowing  money  from  Russia 
for  an  expeditionary  force.  A little  later 
money  was  raised  in  Shanghai  on  the  cus- 
toms, and  later  again  a loan  of  2,000,000 
taels  was  borrow'ed  for  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Formosa.  In  1877,  1878  and  1879 
a five  million  tael  loan  on  the  customs  was 
Iwrrowed  from  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  a little 
later  another  large  loan  w'as  borrowed  from 
the  same  Institution  at  seven  per  cent.  A 
smaller  sum  was  borrowed  from  Germany 
at  5>:>  per  cent.  In  1886,  Messrs.  Jardine, 
MallKson  & Co.  lent  £115,080  at  seven  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  following  year  a German 
firm  lent  5,000,000  marks  at  five  per  cent. 
In  189J,  when  the  Chi  no- Japanese  war  broke 
out,  the  China  Government  was  clear  of 
debt,  except  for  the  two  small  loans  of  1886 
and  1887.  That  humiliating  w’ar  w?as  ended 
bv  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  Three  loans 
w ere  raised  during  the  war,  namely  a domes- 
tic loan  of  10,000,000  taels,  and  tw'o  loans, 
one  of  £1,635,000,  and  one  of  £3,000,009, 
from  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

The  w'ar  with  Japan  cost  China  the  Liao- 
tung Peninsula,  the  suzerainty  of  Korea 
and  an  indemnity.  Many  taxes  had  been 
imposed,  and  the  treasury  was  empty,  but 
the  immediate  distress  w'as  met  by  tw'o  loans 
of  £1,000,000  each,  borrowed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany.  To  enable  China  to  pay 
Japan  a Fra  non-Russian  loan  of  400,000*- 
000 f.  was  concluded,  and  in  March,  1896, 
another  loan  of  £16,000,000  sterling  (yield- 
ing £15,010,000  net)  w'as  carried  through  by 
an  Anglo-German  combination.  The  an- 
nual pavment  for  these  loans  proved  a 
source  of  the  utmost  embarrassment,  for  the 
antiquated  system  of  government  in  China 
was  incapable  of  raising  revenue  with  any 
sort  of  efficiency.  An  attempt  to  raise  an 
internal  loan  of  100,000,000  taels  at  five  per 
cent,  proved  an  ulter  failure,  for  the  re- 
sponse was  only  4,000,000.  Meanwhile  Ger- 
many, Russia.  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  were  all  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain^  or  increase  their  influence  in 
China.  There  w'as  the  utmost  competition 
to  lend  her  money.  Japan  pressed  for  the 
indemnity,  and  ultimately  the  money  was 
paid  with  tlie  help  of  a banking  combina- 
tion. By  this  time  the  salt,  likin  and  cus- 
toms duties  of  China  were  all  heavily  mort- 
gaged. The  Central  Government  began  to 
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Value  of  Australia’s  Production,  1910 

Agriculture  205  million  dollars 
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MEXICAN  TITLES 

EXAMINED  ABSTRACTED  PERFECTED 

Mexican  Companies  Organized.  Foreign  Companies  Protocolized 
Foreclosures  and  Reorganizations  Managed 
Concessions  Obtained  International  Claims  Adjusted 

MEXICAN  TITLE-MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Head  Office  - MEXICO  CITY  Branch  - 25  BROAD  STREET,  N.  Y. 

I F you  have  land  or  mining  titles  in  Mexico,  you  should 
have  them  examined  and  abstracted  in  English.  No 
matter  how  long  you  have  held  them,  there  may  be  fatal 
defects  which  our  examination  would  show,  but  which 
can  be  cured — at  small  expense.  It  costs  nothing  to 
write  us  for  particulars. 


<r 

pledge  the  provincial  taxes,  and  commanded 
that  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  should  he 
increased.  This  led  to  an  outbreak  of  Na- 
tionalist and  anti- foreign  feeling,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Boxer  outbreak,  a disaster 
which  produced  an  immense  addition  to  the. 
debt.  But  before  the  Boxer  outbreak  oc- 
curred two  loan^  were  raised  in  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  Chinese  Eastern  and 
the  Imperial  Northern  Railways.  In  fact,  a 
new  era  of  improvement  and  reform  seemed 
to  be  at  hand  when  the  Boxer  massacres 
began.  The  siege  of  the  legations,  their  re- 
lief by  the  allied  forces,  the  plundering,  and 
ultimate  suppression  of  the  outbreak  are 
well  remembered.  The  powers  fixed  the  in- 
demnity at  £67,500,000  by  the  protocol  of 
September  7,  1901.  As  China  was  in  a 
bankrupt  condition  it  was  provided  that  the 
sum,  which  amounted  with  capital  and  inter- 
est to  more  than  950,000,000  taels,  should  be 
paid  by  annual  instalments  in  thirty-nine 
years.  The  powers  which  alternately  bully 
and  protect  China  had  to  help  her  to  pay 
the  indemnity  which  they  demanded,  follow- 
ing a system  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
adopted  for  Turkey.  They  authorized  China 
to  increase  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  to  five  per  cent,  and  to  levy  various 
duties  on  merchandise  hitherto  exempt,  for- 
eign corn  and  flour,  however,  remaining  on 
the  free  list.  It  was  provided  that  the  new 
480 


revenue  should  be  used  for  the  redemption 
and  interest  of  previous  loans  before  being 
applied  to  the  new  indemnity  loan.  Fur- 
tl»er  native  customs  and  portions  of  the 
salt  tax  were  also  made  available  for  the 
service  of  the  new  loan,  but  as  these  were 
inadequate  it  was  proposed  that  the  prov- 
inces should  contribute  to  the  amount  of 

18.800.000  taels.  The  question  how  the 
money  should  be  raised  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a fantastic  and  oppressive  system 
of  new  taxation,  to  which  our  authority 
traces  a good  deal  of  the  existing  discon- 
tent. Salt  and  rice,  the  essentials  Of  life, 
have  borne  the  burden  imposed  by  the  pow- 
ers, but  the  sums  received  amounted  to  only 

1 3.960.000  taels.  As  tlie  sums  paid  were  in- 
adequate, though  tremendous  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  governors  and  viceroys,  fresh 
loans  were  necessary  to  meet  the  stipulated 
payment  in  the  very  first  year. 

Our  contemporary  describes  the  period 
from  the  suppression  of  the  Bojcer  revolt 
of  1901  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  in  1905  as  a period  of  rail- 
way promotions  and  of  hunting  for  conces- 
sions. European  and  American  financiers, 
engineers  and  railway  contractors  eagerly 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  press  and  the  diplo- 
matic co-operation  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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foreign  officers  of  most  of  the  loaning  Pow- 
ers were  very  active  in  pressing  the  Pekin 
Court  for  concessions  in  the  interests  of 
private  syndicates.  To  what  extent  the 
Chinese  officials  proved  susceptible  to  pecu- 
niary blandishments  we  do  not  profess  to 
know,  but  somehow  or  other  a good  many 
railway  loans  and  a good  many  concessions 
have  been  got  through.  Altogether,  it 
seems,  about  forty  millions  of  debt  has 
been  piled  up  for  railways  between  1896 
and  the  present  year.  Sir  Robert  Hart 
computed  that  in  1901,  before  the  exaction 
of  the  indemnity,  the  total  outstanding  debt 
of  China  for  loans  other  than  railroad  loans 
was  about  £54,500,000.  The  various  in- 
demnities and  the  loans  of  1905  bring  the 
total  of  dead-weight  debt  up  to  about  130 
millions,  so  that  if  our  computation  is  cor- 
rect the  total  debt  would  amount  to  about 
170  millions,  of  which  only  forty  could  be 
called  productive.  In  1901,  according  to  the 
Hart  memorandum,  the  revenue  of  China 
consisted  of  about  88,000,000  taels,  to  which 
the  maritime  customs  contributed  twenty- 
three  millions,  the  land  tax  26y>  millions, 
the  Likin  sixteen  millions,  and  the  Salt 
Gabelle  131/,  million  taels.  The  expendi- 
ture amounted  in  that  year  to  101  millions, 
including  thirty-five  for  military  and  naval 
expenditure,  twenty  for  provincial  expendi- 
ture, twenty-four  for  the  service  of  loans 


and  three  and  one-half  for  customs  admin- 
istration. One  of  the  latest  calculations  of 
the  Chinese  revenue  for  1908  gives  a total 
of  105,000,000  taels,  or  about  £15,000,000 
sterling. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  mari- 
time customs,  land,  salt  and  likin  are  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  but  all  the  taxes 
are  highly  objectionable,  except  the  cus- 
toms, which  are  honestly  administered, 
thanks  to  the  competent  service  organized 
by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  The  salt  monopoly  is 
a cruel  and  oppressive  monopoly,  which 
encourages  smuggling  and  illicit  dealing, 
and  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
poor  bv  raising  the  price  of  a prime  neces- 
sity. The  likin  is  universally  condemned, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  abolished  until  a bet- 
ter system  of  taxation  is  imposed  to  take 
its  place.  On  a five  per  cent,  basis  the 
maritime  customs  yield  about  27,000,000 
taels,  but  it  must  not  be  suposed  that  a 
doubling  of  the  duties  would  mean  a 
doubling  of  the  revenue.  Altogether  the 
financial  outlook  in  China  deserves  the 
close  consideration  of  our  foreign,  office  and 
of  the  great  powers  which  are  now  compet- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  lending  more  money 
to  a country  which  is  already  overloaded, 
considering  the  amount  of  her  revenues,  the 
poverty  and  discontent  of  the  people  and  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  taxation. 
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LATIN  AMERICA 


COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  MEXICO 

By  O.  Sperber 


WHEN  coffee  plantations  in  Southern 
Mexico  are  alluded  to  from  the 
viewpoint  of  profitable  investment, 
it  can  be  a question  only  of  those  lying  in 
the  district  of  Soconusco,  along  the  border 
of  Guatemala,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas, 


the  Commonwealth  of  Mexico  to  the  extent 
of  $9,100,000. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  coffee 
plantations  in  Soconusco  are  controlled  by 
German  capitalists  from  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg. Formerly,  many  of  these  coffee 


COM  KE  PLANTATION,  SAN  ANTONIO,  CIIIAPAS. 


whose  wealth  in  natural  products  of  all 
kinds  has  until  now  remained  quite  un- 
noticed in  our  financial  circles. 

The  coffee  plantations  of  Soconusco  are 
among  the  best  of  the  kind  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  they  practically  pro- 
duce the  largest  portion  of  all  the  coffee 
exported  by  Mexico.  Although  limited  to 
an  area  of  some  22,000  acres,  their  yield 
during  the  past  ten  years  amounted  to 
$13,000,000  worth  of  coffee.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  this  production  went  abroad  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  contributed  to  enrich 


planters  divided  their  time  and  labor  be- 
tween Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
where  they  also  owned  large  coffee  planta- 
tions, but  in  latter  times  these  last  had  to 
be  given  up,  owing  partly  to  the  lack  in 
that  country  of  new  lands  suitable  to  a 
further  development  of  the  coffee  industry, 
and  partly  to  the  unstable  political  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  itself, 
which  present  an  obstacle  to  fruitful  oper- 
ations. 

The  soil  of  Soconusco  is  particularly  suit- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  It  con- 
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sists  of  a rich,  deep  humus,  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  a slight  proportion  of  lime. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  that  region  arc 
likewise  particularly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  coffee  plant. 

Reliable  reports  covering  ten  years  give 
a yearly  average  of  504  days  on  which  rain 
fell,  the  daily  rainfall  being  of  1.98  cm. 
This  amount  of  moisture  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  obtainment  of  a good 
coffee  crop. 

The  coffee  zone  of  Soconusco  is  sub- 
divided in  four  distinct  belts,  this  sub- 
division being  the  outcome  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  topography  of  that  part 
of  Mexico.  Their  altitude  above  sea-level 
is  as  follows:  First  belt,  between  400  and 
450  meters;  second  belt,  between  600  and 
850  meters;  third  belt,  between  700  and 
1,450  meters;  fourth  belt,  between  700  and 
1,480  meters. 

The  produce  of  all  four  belts  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  some  of  the  plantations  furnish 
a better  quality  than  others.  In  any  case, 
the  coffee  plantations  of  Southern  Mexico 
offer  an  unsurpassable  opportunity  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital,  as  is 
demonstrated  clearly  by  the  statement  and 
estimate  given  below,  which  is  the  result  of 
intensive  study  made  on  the  spot  and  of 
data  gathered  from  authentic  sources  by 
the  writer. 

The  average  cost  of  production  per  quin- 
tal of  forty-six  kg.  of  coffee,  f.  o.  l>.,  port 
of  San  Benito,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  of 
#5  to  $7.50  approximately. 


The  calculation  runs  as  follows: 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Repairs  $ 312.97 

Taxes  682 .90 

Buildings  74.66 

Roads'  repairs  229.40 

Post  and  telegraph  135.19 

Office's  expenses  200.75 

Labor  from  crop  to  crop  10,626.03 

Harvest’s  cost  6,5X3.53 

Money  transactions  375.12 

Transportation  of  3000  quintals  to 

the  port  7,222.67 

Provisions  for  labor  hands  2.914.88 

Salaries  3,9X6.24 

Petty  cash  4 OS  04 

Travelling  expenses  and  commis- 
sion   56S.74 

Stock -yard  cattle  462  33 

Preparation  of  the  coffee  for  mar- 
ket   1,159  47 

Household  expenses  2,242.33 


Total  $38,613.74 

Receipts  from  sale  of  hides  120.76 


$38,492.98 

The  market  price  for  Soconusco  coffee 
ranges  from  $10  to  $15  and  ,$20,  thus  yield- 
ing, at  the  lowest  estimate,  a net  profit  of 
$8.59  per  forty-six  kg.,  or  $10,770  per  3,000 
quintals. 

Land  calculation  in  Soconusco  is  as  fol- 
lows: One  Caballeria  equals  42.3  ha.  equals 
105  acres  equals  1,000  Cuerdas,  each  cucrda 
being  planted  with  thirty -eight  or  thirty- 
nine  coffee  plants,  standing  in  triangles  of  a 
circumference  of  three  and  one-half  to  four 
yards.  Thus  an  average  crop  is  calculated 
to  be  one  quintal  to  the  cucrda  or  a little 
over  one  kilogram  per  plant. 

The  species  of  coffee  mostly  cultivated  in 
Soconusco  arc  Arabiea,  Burbon  and  Mara- 
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gojipe.  Arabica  yields  half  an  average  crop 
in  the  fourth  year  after  it  has  been  planted, 
while  Burbon  and  Maragojipe  yield  about 
one-quarter  of  an  average  crop  in  Hie 
third  year. 

Practical  exjiericnce  has  shown  that 
Maragojipe  is  certainly  the  most  profitable 
species  and  it  is,  therefore,  prevalently  cul- 
tivated nowadays. 

The  expenses  and  receipts  of  a new 
coffee  plantation  would  be  approximately 
as  follows: 


Besides  all  this,  the  crops  of  19 22  and 
following  years,  which  w ill  amount  to  some- 
thing between  7,000  and  8,000  cw’ts.,  must 
lie  taken  into  account. 

The  general  running  expenses,  including 
those  incurred  by  the  management  of  the 
property,  would  not  then  exceed  $40,000 
annually,  so  that  a crop  of  7000  cwts.  at 
$1.5  the  cwt.  will  yield  a net  profit  of  $05,- 
000. 

The  co>t  of  production  will  then  be 
reduced  to  $5.72,  f.  o.  b.  San  Benito  for 


} Disbursements.  Receipts. 


1911 — -Purchase  price  of  1,700  acres,  including:  contracts  for  ten 

families  of  laborers  and  advances  to  them  $15, 000. 00 

1 9 1 H — Nursery  of  100,000  same  expenses  as  abovo.  interest,  etc.  10,000.00 
1013 — Planting  of  100,000  trees,  $5,000;  new  nursery  of  100,000 

trees;  general  expenses,  interest,  etc. IB.TfiO.OO 

1011 —Second  planting  of  100,000  trees;  new  nursery  of  100,000 
trees;  cleaning  of  plantation;  general  expenses,  interest, 

etc 10,000.00 

1015-Third  planting  of  100,000  trees;  new  nursery  of  100,000 

trees:  management;  clearing  of  1013-1014  plantations;  one 
receiving  tank;  six  fermenting  tanks;  one  water  tank; 
three  shelling  machines;  two  dryers;  one  storagehouse  and 
sheds  for  tanks;  interest,  etc 36, 000.00 

First  crop  $5,000.00 

101 G-  — Fourth  planting  of  100,000  trees:  care  of  300,000  previously; 

planted  trees;  new  nursery  of  100,000  trees;  general  ex- 
penses, Interest,  etc 26,000.00 

Crop  of  1,000  cwts. ft  $20.00  $20,000.00 

1917  Fifth  planting  of  100,000  trees;  general  expenses,  interest. 

etc.,  $31,000;  large  dryers*  three  shelling  machines;  one 

pelt  apparatus,  Inch  buildings 56,000.00 

Crop  of  2,500  cwTts.  ft  $20.00  the  cwt 50,000.00 

191 S-  -General  expenses,  cleaning  of  plantation,  harvest’s  cost, 

interest,  etc.  37,000.00 

Crop  of  4,000  cwts. ft' $20.00  the  cwt 80.000.00 

1919  -General  expenses,  interest,  etc.;  residential  houses  for  la- 
bor hands  34,000.00 

Crop  of  5,000  cwts.  ft $20.00  the  cwt 100,000.00 

1920 —  General  expenses,  incl.  interest,  harvest’s  cost,  additional 

dryer,  new  residence  house  51,000.00 

Crop  of  6,500  cwts.  ft  $20.00  the  cwt 130,000.00 

1921 —  General  i-xpenses,  incl.  harvest’s  cost,  interest,  etc.,  $40.- 

000;  preferred  interest  of  past  years,  $5,000  45,000.00 

Crop  of  7, COO  cwts. ft  $20.00  the  cwt 140,000.00 


Total  $352,350.00  $525,000.00 


Halance  $172,050.00 


RECAPITULATION. 


1915—  250  cwts. ft  $20.00  the  cwt $ 5.000.00  U. 

1916—  1000  cwts. ft  $20.00  the  cwt 20,000.00 

1917— 2500  cwts.  ft  $20.00  the  cwt 50,000.00 

1918— 4000  cwts. ft  $20.00  the  cwt 80.000.0o 

1919— 5000  cwts. ft  $20.00  the  cwt 100.01)0.00 

1920— 6500  cwts.  ft/ $20.00  the  cwt 130,000.00 

1921 —  7000  cwts. ft  $20.00  t lie  cwt 140,000.00 


7 yrs. — 26,250  cwts $o25,000.00 


currency 


Even  in  the  event  of  the  price  dropping 
from  $20  to  $15,  the  net  profits  on  26,250 
cwts.  w'ould  still  be  $211,400,  wdth  the  plan- 
tation free  of  debts,  representing,  with  the 
different  machines  and  other  implements,  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  at  the  lowest  estimate 
possible. 


fortv-six  kg.  Besides,  the  Pan  American 
railroad,  which  is  already  crossing  the  dis- 
trict of  Soconusco  in  its  entire  length  af- 
fords other  facilities  than  through  the  port 
of  San  Benito. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  taxes  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  above  estimate.  This  omis- 
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sion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Mexico  no 
taxes  are  levied  from  new  coffee  plantations, 
the  planters  enjoying  during  ten  years  the 
so-called  settlers’  privileges. 

In  view  of  the  figures  given  above,  which 
are  guaranteed  not  to  be  in  the  least  ex 
aggerated,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that 
the  coffee  plantations  in  Soeonusco  offer  the 
most  advantageous  opportunity  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  banks  in  general  have  re- 
mained rather  indifferent  to  the  advantage? 
offered  by  the  coffee  plantations  in  that 
part  of  Southern  Mexico,  since  those  who 
venture  in  such  an  enterprise  have  to  pay 
an  interest  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  the  private  capital  entrusted  to  them. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise  depends  from  an  able  manage- 
ment, but  even  this  question  can  be  easily 
settled  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

It  would  certainly  be  bad  policy  to  run 
a coffee  plantation  in  Southern  Mexico, 
from  the  board  of  directors’  office  in  New 
York,  or  any  other  town.  Such  method  is 
usually  crowned  by  failure,  since  directors 
will  very  rarely  possess  the  practical  ex- 
perience necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a plan- 
tation. 

The  few  failures  registered  in  connection 
with  the  coffee  plantations  in  Soeonusco 
are  the  best  evidence  of  the  assertion  made 
here,  since  they  were  due  solely  to  a bad 
management  carried  on  from  a distance,  as 
the  investigation  made  on  the  spot  plainly 
demonstrated. 

If  the  establishment  of  a new  coffee  plan- 
tation, or  for  that  matter  of  any  plantation, 
is  to  spell  “success,”  the  management  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  a man  who  is  able  to 
direct  work  more  through  example  than  by 


words  only,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
has  a material  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
enterprise.  A capable  manager  will  always 
show  more  interest  in  a plantation  if  a 
share  of  the  profits  is  granted  to  him  than 
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if  he  is  working  for  a .salary  only.  In  the 
first  case,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  entire  men- 
tal and  physical  strength  and  energy  in  his 
work,  while,  in  the  second  case,  lie  will  con* 
tent  himself  with  giving  his  employers  their 
money's  worth  of  his  capacity. 


There  is  no  lack  of  suitable  lands  in 
Southern  Mexico,  on  which  coffee  will  thrive 
splendidly,  and  capable  and  experienced 
managers  arc  also  plentiful  there.  Both 
arc  to  he  had  at  reasonable  prices  and  con- 
ditions. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1910* 


THE  year  1910  was  the  centennial  year 
of  independence  throughout  Latin 
America.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  Republic  celebrated  on  some  particu- 
lar day  the  one  hundredth  anniversity  of 
its  declaration  of  independence  from  a 
European  powder,  because  in  several  in- 
stances that  declaration  was  made  previ- 
ously to  1910,  but  by  common  consent  a 
general  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional freedom  was  given  greatest  expres- 
sion during  the  year  that  has  just  passed. 

Among  the  Republics  whose  celebrations 
took  an  active  form  were  Chile,  where  a 
month  was  devoted  to  national  and  inter- 
national festivities;  Mexico,  with  .somewhat 
similar  displays  of  national  enthusiasm,  and 
Colombia,  where  the  centennial  spirit  wais 
quite  as  marked,  although  the  Government 
decided  to  restrict  public  participation  in 
it  to  national  confines.  Ecuador  had  cele- 
brated its  own  centennial  in  1909,  in  accord 
with  its  local  history,  hut  it  joined  with 
other  Republics  in  the  Latin- American  feel- 
ing; Paraguay  announced  the  official  cele- 
bration for  the  year  1911;  and  Venezuela, 
while  acknowledging  the  year  of  1910,  pre- 
ferred to  postpone  its  festivities  until  1911, 
tlie  centennial  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Argentina’s  celebra- 
tion consisted  of  a series  of  expositions  to 
illustrate  various  phases  of  progress,  by 

• FYom  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 
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no  means  the  least  important  of  them  being 
the  railways  and  land  transport  exhibit. 
This  gave  an  object  lesson  of  the  changes 
in  transportation  during  the  life  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  offered  vital  sug- 
gestions of  what  could  be  done  in  the 
future,  as  soon  as  Government  or  private 
capital  should  take  the  initiative. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  extension  of 
means  of  transportation  was  a noticeable 
feature  in  Latin  .Vmerica  during  the  year 
1910.  The  most  remarkable  event  was  the 
opening  of  the  railway  tunnel  through  the 
Andes,  by  which  a train  service  was  es- 
tablished, so  it  could  be  carried  on  without 
interruption  throughout  the  year,  between 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
South  America,  and  Valparaiso,  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Another  accomplishment  of  interna- 
tional interest  is  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  forming  at 
that  point  the  boundary  between  the  Re- 
publics of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Work 
was  begun  also  on  the  short  line  to  connect 
this  bridge  with  the  existing  railway  sys- 
tem in  Guatemala,  so  that  within  a few 
months  it  will  he  possible  to  travel  by  rail 
between  twfo  other  Latin  American  capitals, 
and  as  this  is  on  the  route  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore more  capitals  in  North  (Central) 
America  are  linked  together. 

Already  in  South  America,  besides  the 
instance  mentioned,  another  connection  had 
been  made  in  1910.  Montevideo,  the  capi- 
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tal  of  Uruguay,  has  been  brought  into  touch 
with  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Bra7.il, 
by  a somewhat  circuitous  route  perhaps, 
but  one  which  is  altogether  by  rail.  This 
accomplishment  in  Latin  America  has  not 
aroused  the  interest  it  deserved,  for  al- 
though there  is  as  yet  no  saving  of  time  by 
the  trip  overland,  nevertheless,  when  the 
schedule  becomes  well  adjusted  and  trains 
are  run  regularly  between  the  two  pointo 
the  advantage,  both  scenically  and  com- 
mercially, will  be  in  favor  of  the  land 
over  the  ocean  route. 

These  advances  in  transportation  are  ac- 
tual developments  of  the  ambition  of  all 
Latin  America,  which  is  far-reaching  and 
much  nearer  solution  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  realizes.  For  instance,  construction 
was  practically  completed  on  the  small  in- 
terval still  remaining  to  connect  Asuncion, 
in  Paraquav,  with  Buenos  Aires,  in  Ar- 
gentina.! Asuncion  is  also  soon  to  have  an 
outlet  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  as  work 
was  inaugurated  in  1910  on  the  direct  line 
between  that  capital  and  Sao  Francisco, 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Brazil. 

During  the  year  the  survey  was  completed 
of  the  railway  in  Bolivia,  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  unite  La  Paz  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  from  Santos,  in  Brazil,  the  first  rails 
were  laid  on  a line  that  will  ultimately 
stretch  westward  to  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 
In  Costa  Rica  the  Pacific  Railway  was 
completed  (although  the  formal  opening 
did  not  take  place  until  1911),  and  this 
made  the  sixth  inter-oceanic  line  opened  in 
Latin  America.  On  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a 
most  interesting  event  was  the  departure 
of  a steamer,  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  for  Buenos  Aires,  while  on  the  Pa- 
cific a new  line,  under  the  American  flag, 
was  operated  north  of  Panama  along  the 
west  coast  in  anticipation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  south  from  that  port  a new 
line,  under  the  Peruvian  flag,  began  regular 
service.  Steamship  connections  to  both 
coasts  of  South  America  were  improved. 

1 June.  1911.  This  Interval  Is  now'  com- 
pleted, and  train  service  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion. 


Central  America  was  brought  much  nearer 
by  the  schedule  of  a fast  steamer  between 
Salma  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  and  ports  in  Sal- 
vador. Excursions,  also,  on  special  steam- 
ers to  many  ports  of  Latin  America, 
which  promise  well  as  a commercial  un- 
dertaking, were  a gratifying  indication  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  those  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  railway  and  to  appreciate 
how  completely  the  traditional  isolation  of 
the  capitals  of  Latin  America  is  being  nega- 
tived. 

Another  sign  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
mysterious  and  of  the  documentation  of 
the  actual,  especially  noticeable  in  1910,  is 
the  important  number  of  expeditions  pro- 
jected or  already  started  by  the  United 
States  scientific  bodies  into  the  interior  of 
South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  simple 
exploration,  or  of  collecting  exact  data  on 
scientific  and  commercial  conditions.  In 
Panama  a biological  survey  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  in  progress,  the  result  of  which 
will  interest  students  and  business  men 
alike.  In  Venezuela  two  expeditions,  and 
in  Colombia  one,  began  work  in  1910. 
Others,  especially  those  of  Prof.  Bingham 
for  Peru  and  Mr.  Muir  for  the  Amazon 
River,  were  planned  during  that  year,  but 
were  not  ready  until  in  1911.  In  the 
Lower  Amazonian  region  an  expedition 
from  the  United  States  for  zoological  ex- 
ploration received  the  support  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  and  the  same  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  contribute  a substan- 
tial sum  for  an  extensive  trip  of  investiga- 
tion through  the  Republic  to  be  made  by 
the  English  traveler,  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
Other  expeditions  of  similar  character  have 
been  in  operation  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

These  are  indications  of  the  widespread 
interest  show'n  during  the  past  year  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  wide  area  of  Latin 
America,  and  commercial  ambitions  are 
equally  awrake  to  the  advantages  of  better 
acquaintance  with  these  countries.  The 
Governments  themselves  are  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  encourage  closer  intimacy,  and 
as  one  proof  of  their  friendship,  it  should 
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he  noted  that  iru  two  instances,  at  least,  the 
differences  concerning  navigation  of  internal 
waterways  has  been  cleared  away.  Brazil 
has  settled  amicably  with  Uruguay  the  use 
of  the  Jaquarfio  River  and  Merim  Lagoon, 
the  waters  forming  their  boundary  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  ana  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
have  likewise  settled  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  so  that  these  two 
rivers  have  become  practically  international 
streams. 

Several  other  questions  for  a long  time 
at  issue  between  Latin-American  nations, 
as  that  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and 
Peru,  have  been  solved  by  treaty,  or  are 
by  way  of  solution  through  arbitration. 
Peru  and  Colombia  have  entered  into  such 
treaty,  and  the  Bolhia-Peru  dispute  has 
been  settled  amicably.  In  fact,  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  have  been  the  first  to 
grasp  the  benefits  of  the  theory  of  arbi- 
tration, and  have  shown  themselves  most 
consistent  in  their  advocacy  of  the  prac- 
tice before  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

In  1910  Latin  America  was  very  active 
in  ratifying  or  promoting  international  con- 
ventions which  will,  when  made  effectual, 
facilitate  international  acquaintance  and 
movement,  upwards  of  20  such  documents 
having  been  signed  during  the  year.  The 
postal  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Uruguay  was  concluded,  and  this  latter 
Republic  had  the  distinction  of  being  se- 
lected as  the  meeting  place  for  the  South 
American  Continental  Postal  Congress  which 
was  held  in  Montevideo  in  January,  1911. 
The  result  of  it  will  be  of  far  reaching 
benefit  not  only  to  the  ten  Republics  of 
South  America,  but  to  the  entire  world. 

At  international  gatherings  of  various  in- 
terests and  purposes  attendance  by  dele- 
gates from  Latin-American  Republics  was 
noticeable,  and  their  influence  was  always 
recognized. 

In  many  unofficial  affairs,  like  the  Es- 
peranto Congress  in  Washington,  Latin 
Americans  were  likewise  active.  Among 
aviators,  Santos  Dumont,  of  Brazil,  retained 
the  prominent  place  he  won  long  ago  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Unhappily,  two 
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deaths  are  to  be  recorded,  Moissant,  once 
a resident  of  Salvador,  having  lost  his  life 
in  a daring  flight  in  the  United  States,  and 
Jorge  Cluivez,  of  Peru,  being  killed  in  an 
equally  hazardous  attempt  to  fly  across  the 
Alps.  The  spectacular  character  of  aerial 
navigation  appeals  to  the  ardent  nature  of 
the  Latin,  and  meets  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  flying  machine  became  very  popular 
in  the  larger  cities  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  In  sports,  in  art,  and  in  liter- 
ature the  people  have  been  appreciative, 
one  book  at  least,  Chanaan,  by  a Brazilian 
author,  Greca  Aranha,  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
critics  to  be  the  most  wonderful  book  of 
its  kind  ever  produced  in  America. 

In  science  one  accomplishment  merits 
notice;  that  is  the  observation  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  of  stars  up  to  the  seventh 
magnitude,  a work  completed,  thanks  to  the 
wonderfully  clear  atmosphere  of  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes,  in  1910.  It  may  be 
added  that  this,  and  a wonderful  trip  along 
the  source  of  the  Amazon  during  which 
valuable  data  on  terrestrial  magnetism  were 
gathered,  resulted  from  the  activity  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  year  1910 
was  eminently  prosperous.  In  the  matter  of 
commerce,  all  reports  are  satisfactory,  and 
the  figures  of  international  trade  for  the 
twenty  Republics  total  a higher  sum  than 
ever  before  in  their  history,  not  a few  of 
these  nations  having  increased  both  im- 
ports and  exports  to  a really  astonishing 
degree.  More  interest  also  has  been  shown 
by  the  outside  world  in  I^atin  America. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  received  during  1910 
more  literature  of  a popular  and  technical 
character  relating  to  these  Republics  than 
ever  before.  Many  books  from  England, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have 
been  published  on  the  subject,  and  the  Lon- 
don Times  recently  issued,  to  meet  the  plain 
demand  for  current  information,  a South 
American  Supplement,  which  should  be 
called  the  I. atin- American  Supplement,  if 
the  real  field  of  that  monthly  edition  were 
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to  be  expressed  in  the  title.  Great  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  proposed  exposition  to 
be  held  in  1915  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,2  and  in  many  ways  or- 
ganized effort  is  being  directed  toward 
preparation  for  that  event. 

Important  international  meetings  bearing 
upon  American  matters  took  place  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Americas  during  1910. 

The  Fourth  Sanitary  Conference  was  held 
in  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  commencing  De- 
cember 25,  1909,  and  extending  its  sessions 
into  the  first  days  of  January.  The  Second 
Central  American  Conference  met  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador,  February  1 to  5.  They 
discussed  questions  of  practical  bearing  up- 
on the  members  of  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics,  and  all  have  been 
fully  reported  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference 
was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  between  July  12 
and  August  25.  Its  transactions  were  fully 
reported  in  the  Bulletin  (November,  1910, 
pp.  793-818),  but  a few  of  the  notable  ac- 
tivities should  be  mentioned.  The  name  of 
“The  Pan  American  Union”  was  adopted 
in  place  of  “The  International  Bureau  of 


2 The  Congress  of  the  United  States  early 
in  1911  approved  the  plans  offered  by  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  Caifornia,  for  this 
international  exposition.  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, has  decided  to  hold  an  independent 
exposition,  in  no  sense  antagonistic  to  that 
of  San  Francisco,  with  the  intention  of  es- 
tablishing a permanent  record  of  several  of 
the  Intimate  phases  of  historical  and  non- 
commercial relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America 


the  American  Republics;”  the  director  be- 
came director  general,  and  the  secretary 
assistant  director.  The  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  were  extended; 
resolutions  encouraging  the  Pan  American 
Railway,  patent  and  trade-mark  laws,  uni- 
form consular  invoices,  arbitration,  ex- 
change of  professors  between  universities  in 
the  various  Republics,  among  numerous 
conventions,  were  passed. 

A great  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
award  of  a medal  to  Mr.  Carnegie  as  the 
benefactor  of  humanity — a spontaneous  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  for  his  work  from  the 
160,000,000  people  it  has  beneftted.s 

The  sad  death  of  President  Obaldia,  of 
Panama,  as  well  as  that  of  President  Montt, 
of  Chile,  in  Bremen,  Germany,  followed  by 
that  of  his  successor,  must  be  recorded  in 

1910,  and  the  disastrous  earthquake  in  Costa 
Rica,  nearly  ruined  the  city  of  Cartago  and 
did  entirely  destroy  the  Palace  of  Justice 
erec  ted  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 
(This  is  to  he  built  again  in  San  Jose.) 
These  are  the  only  dark  clouds  on  an  other- 
wise peaceful  and  progressive  years.  Po- 
litically, disturbances  occurred  in  some  of 
the  Republics,  and  conditions  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  changed  by  vio- 
lence. Nevertheless,  the  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  was  ushered  in  for 
Latin  America  with  a decided  step  in  ad- 
vance for  all  sections  of  that  area. 

3 This  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  Washington,  on  May  5. 

1911.  A report  of  the  event  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  for  May,  1911,  p.  837. 


THE  A.  B.  A.  FORM  OF  BANK  BURGLARY  POLICY 


THE  committee  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers* Association  on  fidelity  bonds  and 
burglary  insurance  has  prepared  and 
are  now  about  ready  to  offer  a new  form 
of  bank  burglary  and  robbery  policy  pre- 
pared by  the  general  counsel  of  the  A.  B. 
A.  Joint  conference  of  this  committee  and 
of  representatives  of  the  leading  burglary 
insurance  companies  has  been  held  and  the 
entire  subject  thoroughly  compassed,  re- 
sulting in  a general  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  companies,  and  their  agreement  to 
write  this  new  form  of  policy  for  members 
of  the  American  Bankers*  Association,  the 
companies  of  course  continuing  also  their 
own  standard  form  of  policy. 

The  entire  banking  fraternity  recognizes 
and  appreciates  the  extremely  valuable  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  in  this  and  in  a variety  of 
other  ways,  in  zealously  safeguarding  at 


all  times  the  interests  of  its  members,  and 
appreciates  none  the  less  the  ready  willing- 
ness also  of  the  insurance  companies  to 
make  their  already  liberal  policy  forms 
still  more  acceptable  to  the  banks  of  the 
country. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Paton,  General  Counsel 
A.  B.  A.,  regarding  this  new  policy  form, 
says : 

“This  is  the  result  of  a year's  labor,  be- 
ginning with  the  tentative  draft  prepared 
by  me  a year  ago.  Several  meetings  of  the 
committee  on  fidelity  bonds  and  burglary 
insurance  have  been"  held  and,  in  a three 
days’  session  in  New  York,  last  June,  the 
draft  was  gone  over  section  by  section,  and 
finally  agreed  upon.  Our  members  will 
now  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
obtain  (1)  a uniform  policy,  and  (2)  bet- 
ter safeguards  than  in  any  of  the  existing 
policies.” 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING,  ROCHESTER, 
N.  Y.,  SEPTEMBER  7,  8 AND  9 

INSTRUCTIVE  ADDRESSES  BY  PROMINENT  SPEAKERS— RAYMOND 
B.  COX,  OF  BALTIMORE,  ELECTED  PRESIDENT-CONVEN- 
TION GOES  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  IN  1912 


BEAUTIFUL  Rochester,  one  of  the  fore- 
most convention  cities  of  America,  was 
invaded  on  the  night  of  September  6 
by  a delegation  of  500  embryo  bankers  and 
guests,  come  to  take  part  in  the  ninth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Hanking. 

On  the  morning  of  September  7 the  con- 
vention got  into  full  swing  at  the  Hotel 
Seneca,  with  addresses  of  welcome  from 
Mayor  Edgerton  of  Rochester;  Henry  C. 


Raymond  B.  Cox 


AUDITOR  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  BANKING. 

The  new  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  gained  his  first  practical 
banking  training  in  the  Manufacturers  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Baltimore.  This  was  in  1901. 
When  that  bank  was  absorbed  In  1903  by 
the  First  National  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Cox, 


then  discount  clerk,  was  retained  by  the 
First  National  Bank  to  assist  in  liquidat- 
ing the  dissolving  bank.  In  1909  he  be- 
came a semi-official,  with  the  title  of 
auditor  and  this  is  his  present  connection. 

Mr.  Cox,  early  realized  the  advantages 
held  out  to  bank  clerks  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  study  courses,  and  for 
four  years  remained  a quiet,  studious  mem- 
ber. He  first  became  an  active  worker  for 
the  Institute  cause  when  called  upon  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  Baltimore  chapter  in 
debates  with  A.  I.  B.  representatives  from 
other  cities.  He  has  served  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  Baltimore  chapter,  and  has 
held  the  offices  of  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Cox  is  a regular  attendant  at 
the  Institute  conventions,  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and  has 
served  on  many  of  the  convention  commit- 
tees. To  Mr.  Cox,  as  chairman  of  the  1911 
program  committee,  much  credit  is  due  for 
the  splendid  program  prepared  for  the 
Rochester  convention.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Baltimore  has  been  represented  at 
a number  of  State  bankers’  conventions  by 
Mr.  Cox,  whose  Institute  and  individual 
activities  have  given  him  a broad  acquain- 
tance and  observation. 


Brewster,  president  of  the  Traders  Nation- 
al Bank,  and  T.  H.  Hamlin,  president  Gene- 
see Valley  Trust  Company.  To  these  sin- 
cere words  of  greeting  appropriate  re- 
sponse was  made  by  B.  C.  Downey  of  In- 
dianapolis, chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Institute,  who  stated  in  a.n 
inspiring  way  the  real  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  what  the  convention  proposed  to 
do. 

Then  followed  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Ralph  H.  MacMichael  of  Seattle,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  year’s  works  and 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  him 
to  visit  the  various  chapters  and  observe 
the  good  work  they  were  doing. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  came  to  a 
dose  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
report?  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  delegates  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Hon.  Edward  B. 
Vreeland,  vice-chairman  National  Monetary 
Commission,  deliver  an  address  on  the  “Re- 
serve Association  of  America.” 

Early  in  his  address,  Mr.  Vreeland  said 
that  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  lacked  leadership  and  a method  of 
co-operation  between  the  banks,  fixed  and 
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regulated  by  law,  under  which  their  mighty 
resources  could  be  fixed  to  ward  off  panic 
and  distrust.  He  said  further  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  country’s  sys- 
tem of  note  issue  could  he  worse  than  it  is. 
He  continued  as  follows: 

Two  great  reforms,  then,  are  needed  In 
our  system.  First,  a currency  based  upon 
gold  and  commercial  paper  indorsed  by 
banks,  which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  business.  Its  increase  and  de- 
crease should  be  automatic.  Following  the 
example  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world,  this  note  issue  should  come  from 
a central  organization,  under  regulation  of 
law. 

Second,  a mobilization  of  a part  of  our 


cash  reserves,  say,  four  or  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  some 
central  organization  where  it  can  be  used 
instantly  and  in  overwhelming  quantities 
wherever  needed. 

These  two  principles  have  been  adopted 
by  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world  ex- 
cept our  own,  although  the  method  of  ap- 
plying them  varies  in  different  countries. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  adopt  these  finan- 
cial principles  and  adapt  them  to  the 
different  conditions  and  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  could  set 
up  here  the  Bank  of  France  or  of  Eng- 
land or  of  Germany  or  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Andrew  Jackson's  time.  None  of 
these  would  be  suitable  for  the  conditions 
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prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Our  peo- 
ple are  especially  afraid  lest  such  an  or- 
ganization, if  created,  shall  fall  under  the 
control  of  great  financial  Interests  or  be- 
come the  subject  of  political  contention. 
It  must  be  absolutely  plain  to  our  people 
that  neither  of  these  things  can  happen 
and  that  the  paper  money  issued  shall  be 
as  good  as  the  present  bond -secured  cur- 
rency. 

National  Reserve  Association. 

I believe  that  any  intelligent  man.  who 
will  study  and  understand  the  plan  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  will  admit 


C.  F.  .MINOR,  PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
AND  F.  W.  ELIA  WORTH,  PUBLICITY  MANAGER 
GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


that  It  is  a plan  under  which  money  panics 
would  be  impossible,  interest  rates  lower 
and  more  uniform,  and  financial  or  political 
control  impossible.  It  embodies  the  best 
thought  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  last  three  years. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  Association,  composed  of 
more  than  twenty  prominent  bankers  rep- 
resenting every  section  of  the  United 
States,  after  careful  study  has  pronounced 
the  plan  fundamentally  sound,  recommend- 
ing, however,  some  changes  in  its  organi- 
zation. It  has  been  unanimously  approved 
by  professors  of  political  economy  and  fi- 
nancial writers  both  In  this  country  and  In 
Europe. 

This  plan  creates  a National  Reserve 
Association  located  in  Washington,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  three  hundred  mil- 


lions of  dollars.  It  can  do  business  only  with 
banks  and  with  the  government.  Any  bank 
which  reaches  a fixed  standard,  state  or 
national,  may  be  a stockholder  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  per  cent,  of  its  own  capital.  The 
stock  is  non-transferable  and  cannot  be 
voted  by  proxy.  The  governor  and  two 

deputy  governors  are  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  from  a list 
of  names,  however,  selected  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Reserve  Association.  Under 
this  plan  the  management  is  de -centralized. 
Under  this  plan  while  the  note  issue  and  a 
portion  of  the  cash  reserves  are  centralized, 
the  management  is  de-centralized  so  that 
the  whole  country  is  equitably  represented. 

Board  of  Forty- Five  Directors. 

Under  this  plan  the  country  is  divided 
into  fifteen  districts.  The  board  of  Direc- 
tors consists  of  forty-five  members  and  each 
one  of  the  fifteen  districts  elects  its  own 
members  of  the  board.  Twelve  directors 
must  be  selected  who  shall  not  be  bankers 
or  legislators,  but  who  shall  fairly  repre- 
sent the  industrial,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country. 

The  dividends  which  the  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation may  pay  to  stockholders  are  limited 
to  five  per  cent.,  the  balance  of  its  earn- 
ings going  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  Reserve  Association  may  pur- 
chase short-time  commercial  paper,  but  it 
cannot  loan  upon  stocks  or  bonds  nor  pur- 
chase stock  or  bonds,  except  bonds  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states.  It 
may  issue  bank-notes  based  upon  forty  per 
cent,  of  gold  In  its  vaults  and  commercial 
paper  indorsed  by  banks. 

The  National  Reserve  Association  is  ex- 
actly opposite  in  principle  to  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  time. 
That  bank  was  a great  monopoly;  it  was 
a money-making  machine;  It  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  owned  it;  it  was  the 
enemy  and  competitor  of  every  other  bank 
in  existence;  it  established  branches  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  country;  there  was  no 
limit  upon  the  dividends  it  might  pay;  it 
was  simply  a great  monopoly  chartered  by 
law. 

Would  Prevent  Monopoly. 

The  National  Reserve  Association  will  bo 
ci  eated  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and 
preventing  monopoly.  It  will  be  Impossible 
for  it  to  monopolize,  because  its  powers 
are  limited  by  law.  It  will  have  no  purpose 
to  monopolize,  because  all  of  its  earnings 
above  five  per  cent,  will  go  into  the  United 
States  treasury.  If  the  dividends  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  could  be  limited  by 
law  to  five  per  cent,  and  the  balance  of  its 
earnings  go  into  the  United  States  treasury 
i*  is  evident  that  its  whole  incentive  toward 
monopoly  would  be  destroyed. 

The  reform  of  our  banking  and  currency 
system  must  be  kept  out  of  politics.  There 
Is  no  present  division  between  parties  upon 
this  subject.  It  should  be  studied  from  a 
scientific  and  economic  standpoint  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

The  bankers  through  their  state  organiza- 
tions, the  business  men  through  their  trade 
organizations,  and  intelligent  people  gen- 
erally, should  study  the  subject,  agree  upon 
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the  plan  best  suited  for  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  then  demand  of  Congress  that 
It  be  enacted  Into  law. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  V reeland’s  ad- 
dress the  prize  essays  on  “The  Reserve  As- 
sociation of  America/*  were  read,  and  then 
the  convention  entered  into  a general  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  Mr.  Vreeland  an- 
swering convincingly  all  objections  and 
questions  that  were  advanced  by  the  inter- 
ested delegates. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
essay  favoring  the  plan  was  John  Works  of 
Pittsburgh;  second  prize,  Robert  I.  Simmons 
of  Chicago.  The  first  prize  for  the  best 
essay  opposing  the  plan  was  awarded  to 
Alexander  Wall  of  Milwaukee  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  to  E.  A.  Havens  of  Providence. 
The  committee  of  award  consisted  of  Fred  I. 
Kent,  vice-president  of  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  and  the  first  president 
of  the  Institute;  A.  H.  Wiggin,  president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
Joseph  T.  Talbert,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

On  Thursday  night  at  8 p.  m.,  a session 
was  held  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 


Friday’s  Sessions. 

It  Mas  nearly  eleven  o’clock  before  the 
delegates  assembled  for  the  first  business 
session  of  the  second  day,  but  there  was 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  make  .ip 
for  the  tardiness.  Hon.  Lawrence  O.  Mur- 
ray, Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
He  was  introduced  by  the  educational  di- 
rector, George  E.  Allen,  who  presided,  and 
addressed  the  gathering  on  the  subject, 
“The  Boy  Who  Gets  Up.” 

“Gentleman,”  Mr.  Murray  said,  among 
other  things,  “the  first  rule  that  the  boy  Mrho 
gets  up  must  follow  is  the  rule  that  re- 
quires him  to  know  his  business.  The  liard- 
est  thing  to  find  to-day  in  this  country  is 
the  man  or  boy  who  brings  back  results 
and  not  always  puzzled  excuses. 

“The  wfho  gets  up  mast  be  prepared 
to  meet  discouragements.  If  you  have,  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  your  make-up  the 
necessary*  voltage,  opportunity  wdll  make  the 
contact,  and  you  will  surely  win. 

“The  next  message  I bring  to  tlie  bov 
who  gets  up  is  that  he  must  be  accurate.  If 
there  is  one  rule  that  will  make  for  success 
if  vou  follow'  it  and  for  failure  if  you  don't 
follow’  it,  it  is  contained  in  the  two  w’ords. 
‘be  accurate.’  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, turn  in  a piece  of  w’ork  with  the 
statement  that  vou  believe  it  is  right.  Know 
it  is  right,  or  don’t  turn  it  in. 

“The  last  message  for  the  boy  who  gels 
up  is  ‘Keep  out  of  ruts.’  The  trouble  with 
the  young  man  of  to-day  is  that  he  relies, 
not  on  himself,  but  on  some  will  o’  the  M'isp 
influence,  political  or  social,  to  pull  him  up. 


Keep  out  of  ruts  and  prepare  yourselves 
to  fill  the  next  position  above  your  own. 

“And  now’,  boys,  just  a wrord  in  closing, 
and  remember  it  in  the  days  to  come.  Be- 
lieve that  you  Mill  win  because  you  want  to 
win  and  because  you  think  you  are  worthy. 
Be  earnest,  practical  and  prepared  for  high- 
er w'ork  than  the  w’ork  you  are  doing.  And 
remember  that  your  best  reserve  is  your 


F.  A.  Crandall 

VICE-PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF 
CHICAGO,  EJECTED  MEMBER  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL  BY  FELLOWSHIP  CLASS 


reputation  in  the  community  where  you 
live  as  a square,  straightforward,  conserva- 
tive, conscientious  banker.” 

Comptroller  Murray  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  his  words  of  encouragement 
found  lodgment  in  responsive  minds.  He 
wras  cheered  heartily  on  leaving  the  plat- 
form. 

Educational  Director  Allen  then  recog- 
nized the  fellows  who  desired  to  enter  the 
Chapman  prize  contest  on  “Institute  Edu- 
cation.” The  first  prize  for  extemporaneous 
speaking  was  awarded  to  Andrew’  C.  Dorris 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Nashville 
and  the  second  prize  to  J.  A.  Broderick  of 
New’  York. 

Friday  afternoon’s  session  was  devoted  to 
a symposium  on  the  subject  of  “Cost  Ac- 
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counting  in  Banks,"  one  of  the  live  topics 
of  the  day  among  hanking  men.  E.  H.  En- 
sell  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
and  Harry  Grut  of  the  Continental  & Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Chicago  talked 
interestingly,  based  on  their  experience  in 
these  large  institutions. 

Friday  night  delegates,  visitors  and 
guests  made  merry  in  the  convention  hall. 


in  no  small  measure,  toward  setting  a 
higher  standard  In  the  banking  profession. 
1 am  a thorough  believer  in  organizations 
of  this  type.  United  effort  is  a shortcut 
of  modern  days.  In  the  work  of  the  in- 

stitute you  are  building  men;  you  are  mold- 
ing character;  you  are  supplying  an  atmos- 
phere which,  let  us  hope,  will  never  fail 
to  respond  to  the  drafts  made  upon  it. 

The  organization  of  the  present  body  and 


W>r.  M.  Rosen  i>ai.k 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  MARKET  AXI)  EFITON  NATION  AI,  HANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  EI.ECTED 
MEMBER  EXECU  TIVE  COFNCl!.  HY  FELLOW’S  II  II*  CLASS. 


the  entertainment  taking  tin*  form  of  n 
smoker  and  Dutch  lunch. 

Satficuay.  September  9. 

At  the  last  morning’s  session  of  tin*  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking,  President  James 
G.  Cannon  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
New  York  City,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  said: 

My  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Hanking  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  splendid  development  it  has  enjoyed 
has  been  a great  satisfaction  to  me.  The 
spread  of  its  influence  is  plainly  noticeable, 
and  Its  teachings  have  not  only  materially 
benefited  the  individual,  but  contributed. 


the  drafting  of  its  constitution  w’as  finished 
in  my  office  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  in 
the  spring  of  1901,  and  I had  the  honor  of 
being  elected  its  first  treasurer  and  a mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  trustees.  On  July  1, 
1901,  after  serving  only  a few’  months  of 
his  term,  Mr.  Cornwall,  the  first  president, 
retired,  and  on  August  2,  1901,  I succeeded 
him. 

Stable  institutions  Here. 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  my  official  con- 
metion  with  you,  and,  as  an  old  officer,  and 
as  one  of  your  friends,  it  therefore  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  and  to 
address  you  upon  this  occasion. 

I was  delighted  when  Informed  that  this 
convention  was  to  be  held  In  Rochester, 
for  no  one  can  visit  this  beautiful  city  in 
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the  Genesee  valley,  almost  within  hearing: 
distance  of  the  waves  of  Ontario,  without 
being  deeply  impressed  by  its  broad  ave- 
nues, handsome  residences  and  stately  busi- 
ness and  municipal  buildings.  Its  great 
waterpower,  its  busy  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, its  numerous  industries,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  it  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive cities  of  this  great  Empire  state. 
Rochester  Is  justly  celebrated  for  her  stable 
and  conservative  financial  institutions,  di- 
rected by  men  of  broad  views  and  a spirit 
of  progressiveness,  and  this  has  contributed 
much  toward  the  city’s  general  prosperity. 
This  same  spirit  of  progressiveness  is  plain- 
ly evident  in  the  younger  banking  element, 
as  is  shown  by  their  active  campaign  to 
secure  this  convention  for  their  city. 

The  Institute’s  value  to  bankers  is  not  yet 
fully  appreciated.  The  great  need  today  is 
for  all-around  bank  employees;  men  who 
can  be  advanced  to  higher  offices.  Banking 
is  being  highly  specialized,  and  the  growth 
in  many  banks  has,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, brought  them  to  “departmentize.” 
Men  are  wanted  who  can  realize  the  im- 
portance of  each  department  and  grasp  the 
machinery  of  the  whole  bank;  who  can  fit 
themselves  into  the  intricate  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  The  banking 
world  of  to-day  is  not  getting  as  good  ma- 
terial as  was  the  case  several  years  ago, 
simply  because  many  bright,  active  men 
seeking  positions,  feel  that  there  is  less 
chance  of  advancement  in  the  profession 
than  formerly.  While  consolidation  and 
concentration  continue,  bank  employees  do 
not  feel  as  strong  and  sure  in  their  positions 
as  formerly,  and  we  are  losing  many  valu- 
able men  from  our  ranks. 

Possibilities  for  Young  Men. 

I see  in  the  Institute  great  possibilities 
for  young  men.  Those  who  enter  upon  its 
work  can,  by  proper  application  and  atten- 
tion. attain  a knowledge  of  banking  as  a 
whole  which  they  cannot  obtain  as  “depart- 
ment” men,  and  also  secure  a surer  footing 
which  enables  them  to  maintain  and  control 
good  positions,  no  matter  what  may  occur 
in  the  way  of  consolidation  or  otherwise. 
I believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
bank  officers  will  ask  a candidate  for  a 
position  to  show'  his  credentials  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Banking.  To  that 
end  the  wrork  of  the  Institute  must  con- 
tinue essentially  practical  in  every  depart- 
ment. What  I mean  by  “practical”  Is  that 
it  must  better  fit  men  for  the  actual  things 
they  have  to  do,  rather  than  by  theorizing 
on  things  remotely  related  to  the  work. 

The  theory  of  banking  as  written  is  one 
thing,  but  the  actual  working  of  a bank, 
from  day  to  day,  with  all  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is 

proficiency  that  is  wanted  by  bank  officers, 
and  the  Institute,  through  its  classes  and 
lectures,  can  make  men  more  proficient 

and.  with  a higher  degree  of  proficiency, 

they  can  earn  larger  salaries  and  increase 
their  prospects  of  promotion.  When  the 
Institute,  through  its  various  workings, 
reaches  the  point  where  by  its  aid  it  en- 
ables a man  to  increase  his  pay,  you  have 
certainly  solved  the  problem  of  its  success. 

The  volume  of  business  is  continually 
growing  larger  in  this  country.  The  buying 


and  selling  of  commodities,  the  transaction 
of  all  kinds  of  business,  naturally  become 
greater,  and  there  is  no  line  of  business 
to-day  needing  trained  experts  more  than 
banking  men  w-ho  can  run  departments  on 
what  is  called  the  “new  efficiency  basis,” 
who  by  care  and  study  can  develop  each 
separate  department  to  its  highest  ser- 
vice at  a minimum  of  expense. 

Enlarging  Activities. 

The  financial  institutions  are  endeavoring 
to  give  their  depositors  better  and  better 
service.  They  are  enlarging  their  sphere 
of  activities  and  doing  things  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  were  never  considered  as 
relating  to  the  banking  business.  This  is 
being  done  at  a higher  expense-ratio,  and 
it  has  now  become  a study  on  the  part  of 
bank  officers  how  to  give  the  best  service 
at  a minimum  of  expense. 

As  time  goes  on  and  financial  institutions 
multiply,  competition  will  become  keener. 
The  important  question  of  interest  on  de- 
posit will  force  itself  to  the  front,  and 
this  will  bring  up  the  question  of  how  to 
offset  interest  payments  and  still  handle 
business  with  maximum  efficiency  and  mini- 
mum of  expense;  and  every  good  bank 
officer  has  this  constantly  in  his  mind. 
This  is  why  we  are  all  turning  to  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  we  must  now  give 
equal  attention  to  the  efficiency  of  service 
of  our  employees.  The  machinery  of  a 
bank  must  move  with  as  little  lost  motion 
as  possible;  that  is  why  we  insist  upon 
punctuality,  strict  attention  to  duty,  and 
have  extra  men  at  hand  so  that  employees 
will  not  be  overworked  and  the  service  to 
depositors  delayed. 

These,  and  many  other  questions  of  like 
character,  are  receiving  the  attention  of 
bank  officers.  If  the  Institute  in  its  work 
can  answer  some  of  these  problems,  it  will 
receive  the  support  and  commendation  of 
the  entire  banking  fraternity,  and  there 
will  be  a hearty  response  to  its  calls  for 
enlarged  facilities. 

This  demand  for  efficiency  of  service  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  progressive  bank  em- 
ployee because  it  affords  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  powers  of  observation  and  to 
study  closely  the  requirements  of  modern 
banking.  No  matter  in  what  department 
of  a bank  a man  is  placed,  be  he  messen- 
ger or  president,  he  can  develop  these 
powers  and  make  a careful  study  of  the 
Institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  and 
by  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Institute 
he  can  familiarize  himself  with  the  methods 
of  other  institutions,  thus  fitting  himself 
for  a better  position. 

Prizes  for  Suggestions. 

I am  heartily  in  favor  of  a plan  which 
has  been  introduced  Into  some  banking  in- 
stitutions: namely,  the  offering  of  prizes 

for  the  best  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
interior  working  of  the  bank.  In  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  we  have  posted  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  offers  four 
prizes:  $50,  $25,  $15  and  $10,  payable  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  for  the  best  four  original  sug- 
gestions, the  adoption  of  which  will  result 
in  the  improvement  of  the  service,  economy 
of  administration,  or  general  advancement 
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of  the  business.  All  suggestions  must  be 
submitted  in  writing  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1911. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  bank  to  show  their  indi- 
vidual Interest  in  its  welfare. 

James  G.  Cannon,  President. 

I feel  that  if  bank  officers  generally  would 
foster  a spirit  of  helpful  suggestion  from 
their  employees  they  would  save  money,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  would  handle  the  work  in 


B.  O.  Hill 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  PITTSBURGH, 
ELECTED  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
AT  ROCHESTER 

the  interior  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  their 
dealings  with  the  public,  with  a great  deal 
more  ease  and  satisfaction. 

This  leads  me  to  another  matter  which 
1 feel  should  be  taken  up  by  every  chapter 
of  the  Institute  of  Banking: 

1 am  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a 
“confidential  committee,*'  composed  of  from 
three  to  five  of  the  best  and  most  level- 
headed men  in  each  chapter,  to  whom  any 
member  out  of  a position  may  make  his 
wants  known,  and  to  whom  bank  officers 
may  apply  when  they  are  in  need  of  efficient 
men.  I believe  this  is  done  in  some  chap- 
ters, but  1 would  go  one  step  further  and 
permit  this  committee  to  receive  applica- 
tions from  members  of  the  chapter,  who, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  desire  to 
make  a change  in  position.  I believe  such 
a committee  would  be  welcomed  by  pro- 
gressive bank  officers  and  I am  sure  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  members 


who  could  feel  that  some  one  had  their 
interests  at  heart. 

Hygienic  Matter*. 

I would  also  like  to  see  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  educate  men  in  simple  hygienic 
methods.  No  man  can  succeed  in  business 
who  neglects  his  physical  welfare;  and  In 
this  day  of  intense  competition,  there  Is 
no  place  for  dull,  stupid  and  listlessi  men; 
men  whose  torpid  livers  make  them  cross, 
cranky  and  crabbed,  and  whose  late  nigths 
give  them  sleepy  days  in  w’hich  they  make 
errors,  retarding  the  work  of  the  whole 
bank;  nor  to  the  cigarette  fiend  whose  yel- 
low fingers  and  dull  eyes  showT  that  his 
brain  is  not  working  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. A committee  in  each  chapter  cornu 
do  much  toward  pointing  out  a few*  things, 
not  an  elaborate  number,  to  the  men  so 
they  could  protect  themselves.  To  do  good 
work,  every  man  must  recognize  that  he 
must  put  up  certain  barriers  around  him- 
self. No  one  can  do  it  for  him,  but  if  the 
institute  can,  by  simple  methods,  point 
out  what  some  of  these  barriers  are,  it  will 
do  much  for  its  membership. 

1 would  also  have  this  committee  bring 
before  the  various  chapters  for  discussion, 
the  question  of  banks  supplying  lunches  for 
their  employees,  which  is  now  being  done 
more  and  more.  All  of  these  things  make 
for  efficient  service. 

Before  closing,  I want  to  sound  a note  of 
warning  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  and  that  is  in  reference  to 
its  politics.  There  seems  to  be  a feeling 
on  the  part  of  a good  many  bank  officers, 
and  a good  many  young  men  connected 
with  the  Institute,  that  the  politics  of  the 
Institute  are  taking  up  too  much  time  and 
that  there  is  more  strife  in  that  direction 
than  in  any  other. 

Too  Much  Politics. 

From  my  intimate  knowledge  of  many 
years’  standing  with  organizations  of  this 
character,  the  minute  politics  begin  to 
enter  into  deliberations  of  conventions  of 
this  character,  just  that  minute  their  use- 
fulness will  cease,  and  I wunt  to  warn 
you  young  men  that  if  these  conventions 
simply  degenerate  into  strife  for  position 
and  office,  you  will  not  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  the  Institute  was  intended 
and  that  you  will  not  receive  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  the  bankers  of  this 
country  which  you  deserve. 

I am  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  the  offices  of  an  association  of  this 
character  should  seek  the  man  and  not  the 
man  the  office,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  bankers  of  this  country,  what 
might  be  called  the  parent  organization  of 
the  institute.  The  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation has  altogether  too  much  politics 
in  it,  and  the  time  of  the  delegates  at  their 
conventions  has  been  taken  up  entirely  too 
much  in  the  past  in  fixing  up  political 
fences  rather  than  doing  real  business,  and 
1 hope  as  the  Institute  grows  you  will 
eliminate  from  it  all  of  these  extraneous 
matters. 

In  closing.  I thank  you  for  your  kindly 
interest  and  attention,  and  hope  what  I 
have  said  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
work  of  the  nstitute. 
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Regarding  the  politics  of  the  Institute,  to 
which  Mi*.  Cannan  referred,  there  seems  to 
be  a wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  the 
members  as  to  its  effects.  Indeed  the  de- 
feated candidate  for  president,  Byron  W. 
Moser  of  St.  Louis,  said  that  he  enjoyed  his 
campaign  for  votes  and  was  only  sorry  that 
he  had  not  actively  taken  the  field  in  other 
years  for  other  candidates.  The  fight  over 
the  Fellowship  Class  came  to  the  surface 
during  the  convention,  but  the  zealous  work 
of  Mr.  MacMichael,  while  president,  and 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Executive  Council 
chairman,  B.  C.  Downey,  have  caused  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Fellows  to  secure  the 
Institute  certificate,  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  taking  the  pre- 
scribed courses. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  wound  up 
with  the  election  of  officers  and  the  award- 
ing, through  the  council,  of  the  1912  con- 
vention to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Raymond  B.  Cox  of  Baltimore;  vice- 
president,  Joseph  S.  Bradley  of  Spokane; 


secretary,  Andrew  C.  Dorris  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. ; treasurer,  Carl  F.  Diether  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Members  of  executive  coun- 
cil, William  H.  Farr,  Detroit;  B.  O.  Hill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Cox,  for  president,  defeated  Byron 
W.  Moser  of  St.  Louis,  287  votes  to  189. 
For  member  of  the  executive  council, 
Charles  H.  Marston  of  Boston,  the  retiring 
secretary,  was  defeated.  These  were  the 
only  two  contests. 

William  M.  Rosendale,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Market  and  Fulton  National  Bank  of 
New  York  and  an  ex-president  of  New  York 
Chapter,  and  F.  A.  Crandall,  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago,  were 
elected  to  the  Executive  Council  by  the  Fel- 
lows Class. 

The  1911  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  wound  up  with  a de- 
lightful excursion  trip  through  “Sonnen- 
berg,”  Canadaigua,  N.  Y.,  the  delegates 
going  from  Rochester  on  special  electric 
cars,  chartered  for  the  afternoon  by  Roches- 
ter Chapter. 


McGRAW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  MANUAL 


Statistics  published  in  the  1911 

edition  of  the  McGraw  Electric  Rail- 
way Manual,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, show  the  miles  of  track,  cars  oper- 
ated and  capitalization  of  electric  railways 
of  the  country  in  1910.  Statistics  are  also 
included,  giving  the  principal  returns  of  the 
companies  which  make  public  the  details  of 
their  financial  results  of  operation. 

According  to  the  total  returns  for  1279 
companies,  the  aggregate  number  of  miles 
of  track  operated  in  1910  was  40,088.  These 
companies  operated  89,601  cars  and  had 
$9,380,01 1,921  capital  stock  outstanding,  and 
$2,302,094,296  funded  debt  outstanding.  The 
total  capitalization  outstanding  was  $4,- 
682,106,217.  In  previous  years,  comparison 
of  the  returns  made  to  this  work  of  ref- 
erence have  been  given  within  a few  weeks 
after  publication  of  the  volume  in  the  Elec- 
tric Railway  Journal,  in  connection  with 
which  the  McGraw  Electric  Railway  Manu- 
al is  published.  The  returns  this  year, 
however,  are  published  in  the  manual,  to- 
gether with  a comparison  with  the  returns 
compiled  in  previous  years.  The  compari- 
son shows  a small  increase  in  the  operating 
companies,  the  number  of  which  was  1,253 
in  1909.  The  total  miles  of  track  reported 
in  1909  was  40,490,  and  the  decrease  that  is 
shown  is  due  to  the  differences  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  figures  for  the  two  years. 
The  elimination  of  duplications  in  the  re- 


ports of  underlying  and  controlling  cor- 
porations, makes  an  apparent  decrease  in 
the  miles  of  track  as  well  as  in  the  total 
number  of  cars  operated.  The  aggregate 
number  of  cars  operated  in  1909  was  91^53, 
according  to  the  returns  compiled  for  that 
year.  A similar  reduction  is  shown  in  capi- 
tal stock  outstanding,  which  amounted  to 
$9,427,935,397  in  1909.  The  apparent  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  elimination,  so  far  as 
could  he  determined,  of  inter  corporate 
holdings  of  securities.  The  amount  of  fund- 
ed debt  outstanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  an  increase  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1909  of  $77,294,060.  The  net  change 
in  total  capitalization  outstanding  in  1910 
as  compared  with  1909,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  funded  debt,  is  a gain  of  $29,- 
370,584.  The  returns  published  in  previous 
yea  vs  in  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  have 
not  included  a compilation  of  authorized 
capital  stock  and  funded  debt,  but  the  totals 
for  these  items  have  been  compiled  for  this 
year.  They  show  the  total  authorized 
amount  of  stock  of  electric  railway  com- 
panies in  United  States  in  1910  was  $3,135,- 
443,005.  The  amount  of  authorized  funded 
debt  at  the  same  time  was  $4,047,275,207, 
making  a total  authorized  capitalization  of 
$7,182,718,212.  In  the  tables,  returns  are 
divided  by  States,  and  by  groups  of  States, 
following  the  practice  of  the  corresponding 
compilation  in  previous  years. 
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Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


A PARABLE  OF  BUSINESS 

By  Carl  Irving  Robinson 


NOT  many  years  ago  the  banker,  miller, 
wagon-maker  and  blacksmith  were 
regarded  as  individuals  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  village.  Each  was  in  close 
touch  with,  and  highly  respected  by  every 
resident  because  the  village  was  small. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  banker 
bouncing  a neighbor's  baby  on  his  knee,  or 
to  have  the  blacksmith  drop  in  for  an 
evening’s  chat.  But  the  village  grew  into 
a thriving  metropolis.  Time  did  not  per- 
mit these  leading  citizens  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  newcomers  as  they  ar- 
rived, even  had  such  a course  been  pos- 
sible. But  how  were  they  to  be  reached? 
How  were  they  to  learn  that  the  banker 
paid  interest  on  moneys?  That  the  miller 
ground  gTist?  That  the  blacksmith  shod 
horses?  That  the  wagon-maker  made  wag- 
ons? All  but  the  banker  decided  in  one 
voice:  “We’ll  send  our  message,  save  our 
time  and  thus  reap  a larger  profit  through 
the  multiplication  of  our  efficiency.  We’ll 
send  out  representatives  and  then  we’ll  ad- 
vertise.” This  they  did  for  many  years. 
Their  sales  forces  increased  to  an  army 
and  their  businesses  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  population.  Their  advertisements 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  magazines  of  the 
day,  but  mark  you — they  sent  their  sales- 
men and  perfected  their  inside  organizations 
before  they  advertised. 

But  what  became  of  the  banker?  When 
the  others  decided  to  send  their  messages, 
he  withheld  and  said,  “No!  I will  not  so- 
licit business  either  by  salesmen  or  adver- 
tising. I am  great  and  influential  enough 
to  ignore  the  example  of  my  fellow-trades- 
men. Instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  people, 
the  people  will  have  to  come  to  me — my 
services  are  indispensable.”  For  many 
years  he  pursued  this  policy  until  lie  heard 
of  the  wonderful  success  achieved  by  the 
others.  ’Twas  true  he  profited  somewhat 
by  this  success  because  it  increased  the 
capital  of  the  community,  kept  the  coffers 
of  the  other  three  full  and  inadvertently 
prospered  his  bank,  as  all  this  money 
passed  through  his  hands.  But  he  felt  that 
still  he  was  not  at  the  root  of  his  prob- 
lem. The  thought  annoyed  him  that  per- 
haps he  had  made  a mistake.  Finally  his 
attitude  ehamred.  He  decided  that  his*  real 
field,  his  most  prosperous  field,  lay  in  the 
individual  residents  of  the  metropolis,  in 
their  savings  accounts.  He  had  been  handl- 
ing this  business  in  a small  way,  of  course, 
but  had  always  regarded  it  as  secondary. 
P>8 


But  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  miller, 
blacksmith  and  wagon-maker  each  paid 
their  employees,  as  did  also  a multitude  of 
merchants  and  other  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  these  employees  held  their  money 
for  quite  a while  before  it  again  reverted  to 
the  banker.  So  why  shouldn’t  the  banker 
have  the  use  of  these  rainy-day  funds  until 
they  were  needed? 

An  Ehboh  of  Analysis. 

The  banker’s  policy  changed.  He  decided 
to  emulate  the  example  of  his  prosperous 
townsmen,  but  he  made  an  error  right  at 
the  start,  an  error  in  analysis.  Instead  of 
projierly  summing  up  the  factors  of  his 
proposed  new-business  campaign  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  logical  order,  he  discard- 
ed the  most  potent  one,  personal  solicita- 
tion, and  commenced  to  advertise.  First 
he  patronized  programs  and  other  medi- 
ums of  a complimentary  nature,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  initiate  the  public  gradually 
to  his  change  of  policy;  later,  he  took 
small  regular  space  in  his  local  paper  and 
inserted  a dignified  card  of  his  bank.  These 
efforts  bringing  little  relurn,  he  changed 
the  tone  of  his  advertising,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  saving  and  thrift,  still  to 
little  avail.  Finally,  he  re-analvzed  his  sit- 
uation. “Here  is  Smith,  the  wagon-maker,” 
he  reasoned,  “Smith  has  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  leave  all  the  details  and  trouble  to 
Smith;  to  give  Smith  the  order  and  he’ll 
pay  the  freight  and  do  the  rest.  When  he 
receives  a hint  as  to  where  business  is  to 
be  had,  he  sends  a man  to  present  the  mat- 
ter direct,  reflecting  all  the  many  year’s 
honest  dealing  of  Smith’s  career.  He  has 
educated  the  public  to  expect  this,  and  so 
has  the  miller  and  the  blacksmith.”  But  a 
conflicting  doubt  interposed:  “Mv  business,” 
the  banker  pondered  further,  “is,  of  course, 
on  a different  basis,  a higher  basis,  than 
Smith’s  ....  but  is  it?  Is  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  my  bank  to  solicit  business  or  is 
it  my  duty  to  the  public  to  apprise  them  of 
the  advantages  of  my  sendees?  If  the 
former,  why  does  Brown,  the  insurance 
man,  send  out  agents?  His  business  is  on 
a par  with  mine.  Is  it  my  personality  that 
keeps  my  bank  prosperous  or  is  it  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  my  institution?  And 
in  its  relation  to  the  public,  is  Smith’s 

business  different?” And  a great 

light  dawned — conditions  indeed  had 

changed. 
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Education  in  Thrift. 

There  exists  in  this  country  an  enormous 
class,  a class  composed  of  the  younger 
element — clerks,  stenographers,  office  man- 
agers, mill  workers,  laborers,  etc.,  who  sel- 
dom enter  a bank  until  their  habits  have 
become  so  fixed  that  their  account  serves 
only  as  a means  to  keep  their  small  sur- 
plus safe  until  they  spend  it.  This  is  be- 
cause the  typical  young  man  or  woman 
requires  urging  and  careful  education  be- 
fore he  or  she  can  be  induced  to  depart 
from  the  “easiest  way”  of  living.  But  if 
properly  approached  and  followed  up,  n 
majority  of  this  class  would  very  soon  fall 
into  the  habit  of  saving,  providing  it  didn’t 
demand  embarrassing  questions,  the  passing 
of  uniformed  attendants,  pompous  in  their 
brass-button  regalia,  the  entering  of  im- 
posing marble  walls,  etc.  If  a member  of 
this  class  were  approached  tactfully  and 
courteously,  enlightened  upon  the  details  of 
a savings  bank,  the  steps  and  rules  attend- 
ant to  startling  a savings  account  and  the 
advantages  thereof,  he  would  certainly 
enter  enthusiasticallv  into  the  spirit  of 
thrift. 

Such  a change  in  savings  bank  policy 
would  be  properly  clothed  in  the  light  of 
a public  philanthropy.  It  would  benefit  the 
wage-earner  in  spite  of  himself.  Once  his 
account  is  secured,  the  man  could  be 
called  upon  regularly,  preferably  on  pay 
day,  and  as  a reminder  a pocket  or  desk 
bank  could  be  furnished  him.  He  would 
be  told  that  unless  he  cliose,  he  needn’t 
even  enter  the  bank  except  to  make  with- 
drawals; that  the  solicitor  would  receipt 
for  his  money  and  credit  his  bank  book. 
This  plan  would  not  be  long  in  winning 
more  friends  than  could  ever  be  hoped  for 
by  advertising.  In  fact,  advertising  could 
be  employed  to  augment  the  system  of  so- 
licitation. The  client  would  lie  saving  con- 
stantly, he  would  feel  friendly  towards  the 
solicitor  and  regard  the  bank  as  his  bene- 
factor. As  many  solicitors  could  operate 
as  a close  canvass  of  the  territory  justified. 
Special  representatives  could  be  employed 
among  the  workingmen  of  factories  and 
industrial  plants.  The  city  could  be  plotted 
and  canvassed  thoroughly,  just  as  a whole- 
sale grocer  lavs  out  his  territorv.  The 
movement  would  he  expensive  the  first 
year,  and  probably  wouldn’t  pay.  but  could 
it  fail  in  two  or  three  years  with  the  ac- 
counts secured  constantly  increasing  and 
new  ones  coming  in  all  the  time?  An  ad 
visorv  department  could  be  a feature  to 
prevent  indiscreet  investments  and  to  keen 
in  touch  with  the  client’s  business  that  his 
future  prosperity  could  he  shared  with  the 
bank. 

Pkrsonat.  Solicitation. 

The  most  progressive  class  of  savings 
institutions  in  the  larger  cities  are  inaiuru- 
rating  a policy  of  solicitation  and  are  plac- 
ing small  banks,  distributing  literature,  in- 


vading the  schools  and  agitating  the  cause 
of  saving  generally,  but  to  be  a success 
this  work  must  be  followed  up  and  the 
cases  are  few  where  this  is  being  done. 
When  a manufacturer  succeeds  in  having  a 
retailer  or  jobber  carry  his  product,  his  en- 
ergy does  not  end  there.  He  sends  his 
salesman  to  call  regularly,  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  customer’s  needs.  Is  there 
any  good  reason,  when  banking  competition 
is  growing  keener  every  day,  why  the  bank- 
er should  not  extend  such*  service.  Manu- 
facturers depend  upon  salesmen  to  create 
business  as  well  as  to  secure  it  by  competi- 
tion and  a comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
the  average  American  wage  earner  with 
those  of  other  countries  will  show  that  the 
new  business  for  banks  that  remains  to  be 
secured  would  more  than  justify  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  developing  it.  The  es- 
tablishment of  postal  savings  banks  would 
seem  to  make  a radical  move  all  the  more 
urgent  on  the  part  of  the  savings  bank 
fraternity,  else,  before  long,  the  government 
will  be  keeping  the  surplus  wages  of  the 
highest  paid  countrymen  of  the  world,  as 
the  four  per  cent,  inducement  offered  the 
saver  is  not  a real  inducement.  If  the  real 
arguments  were  presented  personally,  such 
as  the  manifold  possibilities  of  a savings 
account,  how  many  men  have  become  rich 
thereby,  etc.,  the  attitude  of  the  prospective 
saver  would  change.  And  when  savings 
banks  are  conducted  upon  a strictly  modern 
business-getting  basis,  not  only  will  the 
public,  but  the  banker  himself  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  change.  From  present 
indications,  it  seems  that  this  condition  is 
inevitable. 


In  transmitting  the  manuscript  of  the 
foregoing  article,  the  author  writes: 

For  several  years  past,  I have  been  writ- 
ing the  copy  for  some  of  Pittsburgh’s  larg- 
est financial  Institutions.  In  this  work,  I 
have  felt  the  lack  of  a strong  organization 
of  outside  solicitors  to  not  only  follow  up 
the  leads  obtained  by  advertising,  but  to 
create  business  by  regular  convassing.  I 
have  championed  my  views  for  the  past  five 
years  until  I have  succeeded  in  interesting 
a large  trust  company  to  a point  where  it  is 
about  to  inaugurate  such  a system. 

When  the  banking  business  is  viewed 
broadly,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  extend  the  same  personal  ser- 
vice extended  by  all  other  businesses.  And 
conditions  seem  to  point  to  a time  when 
the  outside  organization  of  a bank  will  be 
as  well  established  and  organized  as  the 
inside.  The  fact  that  a large  savings  institu- 
tion of  this  city  is  invading  the  schools 
and  educating  the  scholars  to  the  advant- 
ages of  saving  is  one  indication  of  this; 
organized  national  bank  solicitors  form  an- 
other; particularly  favorable  bank  statements 
published  in  large  newspaper  space  form  an- 
other—all  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
bank  competition  is  growing  keener  every 
day.  But  the  rich  savings  field  seems  to 
have  been  neglected. 
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HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


THE  First  National  Bank  of  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  believes  that  a banking 
institution  should  be  prepared  to  do 
more  than  receive  and  disburse  moneys  for 
its  patrons,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past  perfecting  its  system  of  correspond- 
ence and  tenders  to  its  depositors  the  use 
of  these  facilities  in  carrying  out  important 
deals,  closing  and  delivering  contracts,  mak- 
ing collections,  and  in  the  handling  of  mat- 
ters of  consequence  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
a St.  Louis  newspaper  recently: 

$100  REWARD 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Savings  Habit 
among  the  people  of  our  city.  I will  give  a 
reward  of  $100.00  in  cash  to  the  person  w*ho 
will  show  the  LARGEST  BALANCE  to  his 
credit  in  his  savings  book,  based  on  Regular 
Savings  Deposits,  made  weekly  or  monthly, 
between  July  1,  1911,  and  January  1,  1912. 

This  offer  is  good  only  when  Deposits  are 
made  at  the  Savings  Department  of  the 
CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  305  N. 
Seventh  St.,  between  Olive  and  Locust  Sts. 
—JACOB  BERGER,  305  N.  Seventh  St. 


The  bank  drummer  is  a collateral  devel- 
opment of  bank  advertising.  Concerning 
him  a waiter  in  the  Saturday  Eveninq  Post 
says : 

The  bank  drummer,  in  all  his  phases,  is  a 
development  of  a relentless  commercialism 
that  is  gradually  leveling  the  barrier  sepa- 
rating the  professions  from  “trade.”  The 
banker  of  half  a century  ago  would  no  sooner 
think  of  soliciting  deposits  than  he  would 
think  of  advertising,  and  yet  both  the 
solicitor  and  the  advertisement  now  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  essential  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  modern  bank,  at  least  if  it  be 
located  in  any  of  the  centres  of  population. 
Like  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  the 
banker  of  former  days  was  content  to  sit  in 
his  office  and  with  patience  and  dignity 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  outside  world;  but 
the  few  who  have  steadfastly  clung  to  the 
traditions  of  that  generation  have  beheld 
their  institutions  languish  in  the  clutch  of 
that  most  insidious  of  commercial  diseases, 
“dry  rot.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  pro- 
fession has  accepted  all  the  twentieth -cen- 
tury innovations  complacently,  but  even  to- 
day, when  the  triumph  of  the  modern  school 
is  everywhere  conceded,  one  occasionally 
hears  an  old-time  banker  call  upon  the 
shades  of  Hamilton  and  Morris  in  protest 
against  the  new  order  of  things. 


A West  Virginia  bank  prints  a card  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  bad  check  law  of 
that  State.  This  is  for  distribution  among 
its  customers. 
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The  Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  gives  away  a large  folding* 
ownership  map  of  the  business  district  of 
Spokane,  containing  abundant  advertising 
matter  of  the  bank  itself. 


The  Savings  Union  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco publishes  in  booklet  form  a conven- 
tion address  by  its  cashier,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Welch,  on  “Segregation  of  Savings  Depos- 
its.” 


Mr.  Ralph  Croy,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  sends  us  a collection  of 
cards  and  leaflets  used  by  that  institution* 
One  of  the  best  is  a “Directory  of  Banking 
Facilities.”  This  contains  a floor  diagram 
of  the  banking  quarters,  with  reading  mat- 
ter explaining  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  various  departments  and  officers. 


Mr.  John  W.  Wadden,  president  of  the 
Lake  County  Bank,  Madison,  S.  D.,  who 
has  very  good  bank  advertising  ideas, 
writes: 

1 am  enclosing  a folder  now  being 
sent  out  in  large  numbers  by  this 
institution.  The  Idea  of  this  adver- 
tisement, together  with  some  of  the 
material,  having  been  gained  from  a 
copy  of  a newspaper  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  your  good  Maga- 
zine a number  of  months  ago. 

Trusting  that  the  same  will  prove 
of  some  interest  to  you,  and  assur- 
ing you  that  we  find  your  advertis- 
ing ideas  and  suggestions  of 
invaluable  assistance. 

The  copy  referred  to  runs  as  follows: 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  A BANK. 

In  the  discussion  of  Banks  and  Banking 
Methods,  how  often  you  hear  this  ques- 
tion: “How  can  the  Average  Person  tell  if 
a Bank  is  Sound  and  Strong?” 
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Because  of  the  Interest  in  the  Subject, 
and  because  a Bank  is  more  or  less  a Pub- 
lic Institution,  about  which  the  People  have 
a right  to  know,  we  propose  to  set  forth 
briefly  an  Exposition  of  what  Really  Con- 
stitutes a Strong  Bank  and  one  Deserving 
of  Your  Patronage. 

I.  A Strong  Bank  must  be  well  man- 
aged. Its  Officers  must  be  Capable  Men 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Bank's  Affairs  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
best  interest  of  its  Patrons. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTY  BANK  is  such  a 
Bank.  It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Its  direction 
has  always  been  characterized  by  sober  con- 
servatism and  progressive  management,  its 
Officers  are  honorable,  trustworthy  and 
capable  business  men. 

II.  A Strong  Bank  must  have  sufficient 
Cash  Resources  to  meet  all  demands.  This 
means  that  a large  amount  of  money  must 
be  kept  on  hand,  all  of  which  is  immediate- 
ly available  for  use  in  emergency,  should 
one  occur. 

THE  HAKE  COUNTY  BANK  ordinarily 
has  30  per  cent,  of  its  Deposits  in  Cash 
Reserve.  This  considerably  exceeds  all  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

III.  A Strong  Bank  must  have  Ample 
Capital  and  Large  Resources. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTY  BANK  is  particu- 
larly proud  of  its  position  in  this  matter. 
Having  a Capital  of  $50,000.00;  Deposits  of 
over  $450,000.00  and  Total  Resources  of  over 
One-Half  Million  Dollars. 

IV.  A Strong  Bank  must  have  a Flaw- 
less Record,  and  a Service  for  all  Patrons 
alike,  both  large  and  small. 

The  record  of  this  Bank  is  one  we  are 
proud  of.  Over  a period  of  Tw'elve  Years, 
Its  Policy  of  Conservatism  has  brought  to 
it  the  Confidence  of  the  Public,  and  the 
active  support  of  its  Friends  and  Patrons. 

Having  these  Elements  of  Strength  and 
Order;  A Good  Management;  Large  Re- 
sources; A Large  Cash  Reserve;  and  A 
Flawless  Record,  the  Lake  County  Bank 
invites  with  assurance  the  Banking  Business 
of  the  People  of  Lake  County. 

LAKE  CO.  BANK, 

Madison,  So.  Dakota. 


The  National  Bank  of  Smithtowm  Branch, 
N.  Y.,  prints  its  statement  “so  plain  that 
all  who  read  may  understand.”  This  is  not 
a new  “stunt,”  but  it  is  very  effective. 


following  suggestions  as  to  what  properly 
should  be  kept  in  a safe  deposit  box: 


BY  INDIVIDUALS 

Court  Decrees 

Jewelry 

Old  Coins 

Deeds 

Mortgages 

Trust  Deeds 

Receipts 

Cancelled  Checks  and 
Notes 
Heirlooms 

Fire  Insurance  Policies 
Life  insurance  Policies 
Accident  Insurance 
Policies 

Memorandum  Books 


Dial  ies 

Household  Inventories 

Contracts 

Rare  Books 

Deposit  Books 

Notes 

Wills 

Sketches 

Drawings 

Blue  Prints 

Stocks 

Bonds 

I. eases 

Abstracts 

Photographs 


BY  MERCHANTS 

Mortgages  Cash  Books 

Contracts  Ledgers 

Paid  Invoices  Notes 

Cancelled  Checks  and  Stocks 
Notes  Bonds 

Fire  Insurance  Policies  Leases 
Inventories 


BY  LODGES 

Rituals 

Charter 

Seal 

Bonds 

Stocks 


Notes 

Record  Books 
Receipts 

Fire  Insurance  Policies 
Leases 


MAY  BE  PLACED 

Furs 

Jewelry 

Silver 

Rare  China 


IN  STORAGE 
Cut  Glass 

Costly  Laces  & Silks 
Paraphernalia 
Rare  Paintings 


“Thrift”  is  the  title  of  a very  good  house 
organ  issued  by  the  Garfield  Savings  Bank 
Company  of  Cleveland,  O.  Enclosed  in  it 
is  a blank  reading  as  follows: 

I Hereby  Subscribe  to  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Co. 

Signature  

Address  

The  above  signed  applicant  for  membership 
in 

THE  STEADY  SAVERS'  CLUB 

Hereby  agrees  to  deposit  at  4%  interest, 

J during  the  first  week  of  every 

month,  in  the  Garfield  Savings  Bank.  If  he 
fails  to  do  so,  the  bank  agrees  to  send  him 
a reminder. 

$ Enclosed  to 

Open  an  Account  Send  to  Above 

Apply  to  Present  Account  Keep 

The  Pass  Book. 

The office  is  most  convenient. 


Ihe  Savings  Union  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco does  something  in  the  line  of  safe  de- 
posit advertising  we  have  never  seen  so 
well  done  before.  It  prints  on  a card  the 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Troy,  O., 
which  institution  was  founded  in  1847  and 
1ms  subscribed  for  the  Bankers  Magazine 
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THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE 


A V EAT  CALENDAR  1? ACKGROl' XD. 


for  forty-eight  years,  issues  a good  booklet 
explaining  all  the  departments  of  its  busi- 
ness. Old  English  snb-heads  add  dignity 
and  “class”  to  the  booklet. 


The  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  of 
Albany,  X.  Y.,  a hundred  years  old  this 
year,  commemorated  its  centenary  by  issu- 
ing a very  handsome  brochure,  containing 
much  matter  of  historical  interest  and  thor- 
oughly illustrated. 


The  Wachovia  Bank  & Trust  Company  of 
Winston-Salem,  X.  C.,  which  consistently 
and  continuously  issues  good  advertising 
matter,  recently  sent  out  an  imitation  hand- 
written letter  to  women,  as  follows: 

Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 


Dear  Madam: 

It  Is  always  in  season  and  “good 
style"  to  talk  to  you  of  your  own 
affairs  in  relation  to  banking  of 
which  the  average  woman  is  not  so 
well  informed  as  she  should  be. 

A woman  performs  her  duties  so 
nobly  that  she  becomes  an  inspira- 
tion and  a force  that  holds  men  to 
that  which  is  best  and  noblest  in 
life. 

Kvery  woman  owes  a duty  to  her- 
self and  to  her  children  as  well  in 
learning  something  of  business  and 
business  methods. 

Banks  are  the  only  institutions 


helpful  to  woman  in  the  careful  and 
prudent  handling  of  her  money  mat- 
ters. Banks  are  easily  reached  and 
glad  to  co-operate  and  serve. 

First,  the  bank  account  with  this 
institution  is  a convenience.  It  is 
simple  and  safe  and  it  gives  you  a 
record  of  all  transactions.  If  you 
are  wealthy,  it  proves  of  great  use- 
fulness. If  you  have  saved  this  bank 
gives  you  a plan  to  increase  the  sav- 
ing. This  saving  permits  of  the 
gratification  of  some  cherished  fancy 
or  becomes  of  great  value  in  the  day 
when  ready  money  is  a necessity. 
Saving  and  spending  through  the 
hank  gives  business  ideas  and  In- 
formation that  will  stand  every 
woman  in  good  stead  in  a day  when, 
upon  her  own  knowledge,  depends  the 
proper  management  of  her  finances. 

Then,  the  future  of  the  children 
depends  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  money,  so,  If  there  is  any- 
one woman  who  needs  bank  protec- 
tion and  advice  conducive  to  business 
training,  you  are  that  woman,  for,  it 
not  only  helps  you  but  enables 
you  to  train  your  child  along  a very 
essential  line. 

Read  this  letter  again  carefully. 
Consider  it  and  remember  you  must 
act  and  that  the  Wachavia  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  Is  ready  to  help. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  L.  GLENN,  Advg.  Mffr. 
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DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

ACCORDING  to  Finance,  published  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  the  six  leading  banks 
that  are  systematic  and  persistent 
advertisers  show  a growth  of  deposits  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  from  1904  to  1911,  of 
no  less  than  $57,373,308.  The  largest  gain 
among  the  banks  is  that  of  the  Citizens* 
Savings  & Trust  Company,  a very  large  ad- 
vertiser. which  contributed  $16,076,923  of 
the  above  total. 

As  a noticeable  contrast  to  the  gain  of 
the  banks  using  modern  methods  of  adver- 
tising is  the  gain  of  those  institutions  that, 
practically  speaking,  do  no  advertising  at 
all  except  to  publish  their  statements  as 
required  by  law.  'The  six  leading  banks  in 
this  class  show  a gain  during  the  seven 
years  of  only  $11 ,965,359,  which  is  less  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  gain  of  the  banks  which 
advertise. 

It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  attribute 
this  showing  solely  as  the  result  of  adver- 
tising, since  the  bank  advertising  is  usually 
active  in  all  business-getting  departments; 
nevertheless  the  figures  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing'  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  by  writing 
to  the  editor  of  this  department.  Watch 
each  month  for  new  names  and  add  them 
to  your  list. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier,  State  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

# T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


W.  R.  Dysart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier,  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier,  The  National 
Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J . Schaller,  Cashier,  Citizens 
Bank,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  .G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Chilton,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager, 
First  National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  Asst.  Cashier,  Union  Bank 
& Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 

York. 


MANY  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Franklin 
Society  listed  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  exchange  advertising  copy  and  printed 
matter  regarding  banking  publicity. 

We  take  opportunity  herewith  to  men- 
tion that  we  have  had  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions out  of  your  bank  publicity  de- 
partment. I I - 

H.  A.  2d  Vice-President 

The  Franklin  Society  for  Home  Building 
and  Savings,  New  York. 


S§r->- 


A PAGE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

A Few  Comments  on  the  Bank  Advertisements 
Reproduced 

THAT  collection  of  eleven  bank  adver- 
tisements contains  some  very  good 
ones.  In  fact,  there  is  only  a single 
“dead  one”  in  the  lot — that  of  the  Tomb- 
stone, Ariz.,  bank.  Still  some  of  them 
could  l>e  improved. 

FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS 
TRUST  COMPANY— Mr.  Pecksniff  has 
been  robbed ! and  it  may  happen  again,  but 
let  us  hope  that  this  awful  explosion  will  be 
a lesson  to  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  that  hereafter 
he  will  keep  his  funds  in  the  bank. 

SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY— This 
is  an  unusual  typographical  arrangement. 
We  think  perhaps  there  is  some  space 
wasted  in  it  and  fear  that  it  is  rather 
hard  reading.  We  like  the  advertisement 
just  below  it  and  the  one  to  the  right  of 
it  much  better,  because  they  are  easily 
read. 
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SEABOARD  BANK— As  just  stated, 
this  is  good  as  to  type  and  display.  It  is 
quite  a consistent  piece  of  copy,  too,  al- 
though there  is  some  redundancy  in  the 
second  paragraph,  and  it  is  too  bad  to  end 
the  advertisement  with  a proposition,  which 
rhetoricians  consider  a weak  ending. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY— Too 
much  matter.  The  same  story  could  be  told 


in  a good  many  less  words.  This  ad.  is 
called  a “Bulletin,”  but  it  is  more  like  an 
instalment  of  a serial  story.  Boil  it  down  l 

AMERICAN  UNION  TRUST  COM- 
PANY—Here’s  another  long  one,  but  as  it 
is  the  announcement  of  a department  bank, 
we  must  expect  something  like  a depart- 
ment store  advertisement.  That  is  good 
savings  talk  in  the  rule  box,  but  it  should 


There  is  Real  Safety 
if  you Money  vs 
inthe  ^ 

DA  MI/ 


Stolen  Heirlooms 


irvice 


Fidelity  Trust  Company 


Are  Your 

j Savings  Protected? 


Kansas  City's  Great 
Department  Bank 


“How  do  they  treat  a fellow 

with  a small  ac-  ^ 

count  down  at  the 
First  National?" 

S,7*>3  opart  ac  VHK 

counts  — that  . 

pretty  g*od  indka- 
non  o<  good  treat- 

First  National  Bank 

CAPITAL  JiOO.OOOOO 


Merchants  »nd  mechanics 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Ps.AMV.fc  KFPuw.  3»uulti*G»r 


The 

Old  National 
Bank  6f  Spokai 


MOSTLY  GOOD  ONES. 
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have  been  set  larger  and  without  the  con- 
fusing rule  effect  around  it,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  display  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution twice  in  the  advertisement. 

NORTHERN1  TRUST  COMPANY 
BANK — This  is  a good  idea,  only  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  bank-book  guide 
post  jutted  outside  of  the  border  of  the 
advertisement  somewhat,  the  post  forming 
part  of  the  border.  Also,  as  the  straight 
and  narrow  pathway  to  thrift  does  not  lie 
through  the  Sahara  desert  or  the  Russian 
steppes,  why  not  make  the  view  along  the 
road  more  attractive? 

MUTUAL  NATIONAL  BANK— The 
whole  atmosphere  of  this  advertisement  is 
high  toned  and  conservative.  One  of  the 
few  known  instances  where  a bank  adver- 
tises the  fact  that  it  is  small.  Just  one  am- 
biguity— what  is  an  “investment  type”  of 
man  ? 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  TOMB- 
STONE—A tombstone  is  our  idea  of  some- 
thing not  to  use  in  a bank  advertisement. 
But  if  that's  the  name  of  your  town,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  If  this  was 


only  a trust  company,  one  could  say, 
“Requiescat  in  pace,  we’ll  take  care  of  his 
estate.”  However,  we  can  say  this  for  the 
tombstone,  it  is  bound  to  attract  attention, 
and  that  is  the  first  duty  of  an  advertise- 
ment. 

OLD  NATIONAL  BANK— This  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  right  way  to 
turn  attention  from  a matter  of  popular 
interest  in  the  community  to  the  bank  in 
its  relation  to  that  matter.  Excellent  dis- 
play and  arrangement. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK— A good 
snappy  little  ad.  that  clinches  a point  in 
five  seconds. 

MERCHANTS  AND  MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK— Very  telling  illustra- 
tion and  headline,  but  that  family  does  not 
look  as  if  it  had  “Capital  and  surplus  over 
$550,000.”  Oh,  that  refers  to  the  bank. 
Well,  then,  it  ought  to  be  down  below  the 
signature,  along  with  “Under  Direct  Super- 
vision of  the  United  States,  etc.”  Then  set 
the  body  of  the  text  in  a little  larger  type 
and  you  would  have  a savings  advertise- 
ment hard  to  beat. 


LET’S  CHOOSE  EXECUTORS* 

By  Virgil  M.  Harris,  Trust  Officer,  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis 


THREE  centuries  ago,  Shakespeare  put 
into  the  mouth  of  King  Richard  II 
these  words,  “Let’s  choose  executors 
and  talk  of  wills,”  and  that  defeated  and 
despondent  monarch  for  a moment  reflects 
and  then  adds: 

“Ami  yet  not  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground.” 

And  even  in  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
great  wealth  of  this  country',  where  statis- 
tics show  that  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  are  annually  given  away  to 
charitable,  educational  and  kind  reel  institu- 
tions through  the  medium  of  wills  alone,  yet 
out  of  every  hundred  persons  dying  in  mod- 
ern times,  sixtv-five  per  cent,  leave  no  es- 
tates at  all,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent,  trans- 
mit property  of  a greater  value  than  five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  general  interest  of  the  public  in  last 
wills  and  testaments  is  amazing.  These 
words  which  men  speak  or  yvrite  for  the 
last  time  have  ever  possessed  a peculiar 
value  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  a 
man  comes  face  to  face  with  death  and  un- 
dertakes the  final  disposition  of  his  worldly 
possessions,  he  lavs  bare  his  heart  and  his 
conscience  as  he  does  on  no  other  occasion; 
it  is  from  his  will  that  we  know  his  treas- 

• An  address  delivered  before  the  Nebras- 
ka Bankers'  Association  at  Its  annual  con- 
vention, Sept.  18,  1911.  Omaha,  Neb. 


urcr,  khe  grace  with  wrhich  he  gives,  and  by 
it  we  can  frequently  measure  his  fitness  for 
a life  in  the  world  beyond. 

For  genuine  and  authentic  depositories  of 
human  idiosyncrasies  and  whimsical  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  as  lofty  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts  on  high  themes,  there  is 
nothing  comparable  with  the  last  will  and 
testament.  An  eminent  legal  writer  on  wills 
says : 

The  law  concerning  wills  is  a subject 
w’hich  has  fascinated  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  legal  profession  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  science  of  English  jurisprudence  to 
the  present  day;  and  it  must  always  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a commanding  influence 
over  the  attention  of  the  moralist,  the 
statesman  and  the  jurist.  The  delicacy  of 
the  matters  with  which  it  deals  renders  It 
extremely  difficult  of  application,  in  spite 
of  the  simplicity  to  which  the  refinements 
o*'  modern  jurisprudence  have  reduced  its 
rules;  for  nowhere  do  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  appear  in  all  their  hideous 
nakedness,  and  nowhere  do  the  hallowed 
and  unsuspected  virtues  of  common-place 
lives  shine  forth  with  so  char  a lustre  as 
in  the  musty  records  of  the  probate  court. 

Those  faded  and  yellow  documents  reveal 
the  secret  springs  of  human  motives  as 
they  are  revealed  nowdiere  else  this  side 
of  the  final  judgment  seat.  To  a student 
of  human  nature,  the  open  pages  of  a dead 
man’s  will,  no  matter  how  long  ago  he  may 
have  penned  the  words,  have  an  absorbing 
Interest  from  the  volumes  that  may  be  read 
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between  the  lines.  The  whole  gamut  of 
human  passions  finds  expression  in  such 
instruments:  pride,  ambition,  love,  hypoc- 
risy, avarice,  charity — every  motive  from 
saintly  benevolence  to  malignant  revenge. 

Testamentary  dispositions  of  property 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest 
times.  We  may  group  among  the  first  the 
legendary  wills  of  Adam,  Noah,  Job,  and 
the  actual  will  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob;  we 
find  in  Mohammedan  lore  that  Adam  had 
the  assistance  of  legions  of  angels  in  the 
preparation  of  his  will,  and  that  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  set  his  seal  as  a witness;  there 
is  resectable  authority  for  the  belief  that 
Noah  disposed  of  his  estate  (the  earth)  in 
three  parts.  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome  is  a 
curious  and  unusual  document,  discovered 
in  18J0  by  Cardinal  Mai,  wherein  Job  dis- 
posed of  his  earthly  possessions.  In  Genesis 
wc  find  the  statement  that  Jacob  gave  unto 
his  son  Joseph  a portion  above  his  brethren, 
which  he  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amor- 
ite  with  his  sword  and  his  bow.  The  old 
Egyptians  knew  a thing  or  two;  they  un- 
derstood human  nature,  and  at  their  great 
feasts  it  was  a custom  to  bring  in  a skele- 
ton, that  the  merry-makers  might  not  con- 
fine their  thoughts  entirely  to  the  dusty  af- 
fairs of  life:  and  these  Egyptians  wrote 
wills,  too,  thousands  of  years  before  they 
were  known  in  Europe.  Such  a document 
was  unearthed  a few  years  ago  at  Kahun; 
it  is  dated  forty-five  hundred  years  ago,  and 
yet  is  so  curiously  modern  that  it  might  be 
granted  probate  to-day. 

Seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Sen- 
nacherib left  a will,  and  among  other  an- 
cient documents  of  this  nature  may  be  men- 
tioned the  w'ills  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pe- 
trarch, Augustus  Caesar,  the  poet  Virgil, 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Martin  Luther. 

It  is  true  that  men  of  wealth  sometimes 
have  exceedingly  limited  views  in  all  matters 
but  money-making,  and  this  is  particularly 
so  in  wills.  Many  forget  that  distribution 
at  the  end  of  life’s  journey  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  accumulation,  and  they  dislike 
the  idea  of  inevitable  surrender,  and  ignore 
it,  or  reluctantly  face  the  ordeal.  Men  are 
frequently  beset  by  emotions  of  fear  and 
favor  in  wilLmaking,  and  the  will-writer 
finds  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  testa- 
tors to  square  past  delinquencies  and  sat- 
isfy uneasy  consciences;  for  a will  is  that 
which  lives  after  one,  and  wounds  inflicted 
cannot  he  remedied,  or  neglect  repaired.  I 
have  selected  extracts  from  some  curious 
and  unusual  wills,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
famous  persons— a few  of  the  former  I will 
now  mention: 

I. 

On  December  21st  last  a party  of  Cana- 
dian Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  left 
Fort  McPherson,  on  the  delta  of  the  Mc- 
Kenzie River,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for 
Dawson,  in  charge  of  Captain  W.  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, with  three  trains  of  five  dogs  each. 
They  lost  their  way  in  a severe  snow  storm. 


and  all  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Peel 
River,  after  their  supplies  had  given  out 
and  they  had  been  driven  to  the  terrible  ne- 
cessity of  eating  their  dogs.  The  tempera- 
ture is  said  to  have  ranged  from  fifty  to 
seventy'  degrees  below  zero.  A relief  expe- 
dition found  the  bodies  of  these  men  in 
March  last.  Captain  Fitzgerald  realized 
that  his  end  was  near  and  left  a crude  will, 
which  was  found  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and 
which  had  evidently  l>een  written  with  a 
piece  of  charred  wood.  A copy  furnished 
me  by  the  Canadian  authorities  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

All  money  in  despatch  bag  and  bank, 
clothes,  etc.,  I leave  to  my  dearly  beloved 
mother.  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald.  Halifax.  God 
bless  all. 

II. 

About  a month  ago  there  died  in  Shelby 
County,  Tennessee,  one  James  English,  a 
wealthy  farmer.  It  appears  that  when  Mr. 
English  came  to  Shelby  County  some  twen- 
ty years  ago  his  sole  possession  wfas  one  gray 
mule,  named  Jennie.  By  his  will  he  makes 
the  following  provision: 

My  heir  must  keep  the  mule,  Jennie,  until 
she  dies,  not  ride  her  nights,  feed  her  well 
and  provide  a good  stable.  He  must  not 
work  her  in  the  daytime.  I bequeath  $1,000 
to  pay  for  this. 

III. 

About  the  year  1875,  “Scotch”  John  Wil- 
son, a native  of  Scotland,  living  near  Te- 
cum seh,  Nebraska,  it  is  said,  drove  his  son, 
John  Wilson,  from  his  home.  It  seems  that 
father  and  son  had  disagreed,  and  the  son 
rode  away  on  a circus  train  and  never  saw' 
his  parents  again. 

A few  years  ago  the  elder  Wilson  died 
»ind  left  an  estate  valued  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  his 
estate  should  be  turned  over  to  any  claim- 
ant that  appeared  and  said  he  was  the 
missing  son  and  w'ho  could  answer  thirty 
questions.  These  thirty  questions  dealt 
largely  w’ith  family  history,  dates  and  other 
matters  which  wrere  peculiarly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  son.  The  son  appeared 
quite  recently,  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  having  satisfactorily  an- 
swered the  questions  before  the  Probate 
Court,  w'as  awarded  the  estate.  After  hav- 
ing received  it,  he  said,  “I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  my  mother  rather  than 
to  take  this  money.” 

IV. 

In  1010,  submarine  No.  6 of  the  Royal 
Japanese  Navy  was  sunk  w'hile  manoeeuv- 
ring  off  Kura;  Lieutenant  Saguma  and 
fourteen  men  were  lost.  While  the  sub- 
marine was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
this  commander  and  bis  men  wrere  slowly 
choking  to  death,  the  lieutenant  w'rote  his 
will,  which  was  subsequently  recovered  and 
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forwarded  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  found  in 
the  Japanese  character. 

V. 

In  November,  1909,  three  hundred  miners 
were  entombed  at  Cherry,  near  Sprinyg  Val- 
ley, Illinois.  Only  a few  escaped.  Two  of 
the  imprisoned  miners  wrote  wills,  which 
are  particularly  pathetic  instruments.  One 
will,  addressed  to  the  testator’s  wife,  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

I think  my  time  has  come.  Tou  know 
what  my  property  is.  We  w’orked  for  it 
together  and  it  is  all  yours.  This  is  my 
will,  and  you  must  keep  it.  You  have  been 
a good  wife.  May  the  Holy  Virgin  guard 
you.  I hope  this  reaches  you  some  time, 
and  you  can  read  it.  It  has  been  very  quiet 
down  here  and  I wonder  what  has  become 
of  our  comrades.  Good-by  until  heaven 
shall  bring  us  together. 

The  other  will  reads: 

If  I am  dead,  give  my  diamond  ring  to 
Mamie  Robinson.  It  is  coming  to  the  post- 
office.  Henry  can  have  the  ring  I have  In 
my  good  clothes. 

VI. 

Probably  the  legatee  who  stood  the  least 
chance  of  realizing  was  the  Devil.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  make  him  a land  owner 
in  Finland.  A few  years  ago  a queer  old 
native  of  that  country  devised  all  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Devil,  without  attempting  to  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  the  devisee.  The 
Devil's  claim  was  disregarded  and  the  prop- 
erty w'ent  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator. 

One  writer  suggests  that  the  testator  de- 
sired to  make  a good  impression  on  his 
Satanic  Majesty  with  a view  to  conciliating 
him;  another  writer  suggests  that  even  the 
name  of  the  Devil  in  a will  is  better  than 
none. 

VII. 

One  of  the  most  unique  wills  ever  re- 
corded was  filed  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. The  testator,  Charles  Hastings,  left 
several  garden  lots  and  buildings  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
with  the  explanation  that  he  is  the  rightful 
owmer  of  all  lands  according  to  the  Bible, 
the  first  book  of  Laws.  The  testator  was 
a resident  of  Ashburnham,  and  a well-known 
citizen. 

It  may  be  safely  surmised  that  the  title 
to  this  property  will  vest  in  the  heirs  of  the 
testator. 

VIII. 

Not  long  ago  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  was 
called  upon  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  a 
testamentary  devise  made  four  hundred 
years  ago  by  a resident  of  India,  whereby 
certain  lands  w*ere  conveyed  to  the  use  of 
an  idol. 


It  appears  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  testator,  after  a lapse  of  four 
centuries,  attempted  by  a subsequent  will 
to  devise  tbe  same  property,  which  had  been 
formerly  conveyed  to  the  use  of  the  idol. 
The  Privy  Council  upheld  the  original  gift, 
and  the  lands  are  still  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  idol. 

IX. 

Baron  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Stiegel  was  born 
in  Germany,  near  Manheim,  Baden,  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  in  1730.  When 
he  was  quite  young  he  ventured  into  the 
New  World  with  a fortune  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  a man  of  great 
note,  establishing  iron  and  glass  works  and 
other  industries,  and  built  an  elegant  man- 
sion at  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Stiegel,  by  his  will,  or  a kindred  instru- 
ment, gave  the  ground  on  which  the  old 
Lutheran  Church  at  Manheim  was  built  in 
1770,  the  annual  rental  being  “one  red  rose 
in  the  month  of  June  forever.” 

The  payment  of  the  rose  occurs  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June,  and  is  an  annual  cere- 
mony of  great  interest.  Visitors  come  from 
all  over  the  country  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony. 

X. 

An  English  gentleman,  who  had  from  his 
earliest  years  been  educated  with  the  most 
violent  prejudices  against  the  Irish,  came, 
when  advanced  in  life,  to  inherit  a considerable 
property  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  but 
under  the  express  condition  that  he  should 
reside  on  the  land.  At  his  death  his  execu- 
tors wFere  extremely  surprised,  upon  open- 
ing the  will,  to  find  the  following  disposi- 
tion: 

I give  and  bequeath  the  annual  sum  of 
ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  out  of 
my  estate,  to  the  following  purpose.  It  is 
my  will  and  pleasure  that  this  sum  shall  be 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  a certain  quantity 
of  the  liquor,  vulgarly  called  whiskey,  and 
it  shall  be  publicly  given  out  that  a certain 
number  of  persons,  Irish  only,  not  to  exceed 
twenty,  who  may  choose  to  assemble  in 
the  cemetery  in  which  I shall  be  interred, 
on  the  anniversary  of  my  death,  shall  have 
the  same  distributed  to  them.  Further,  it 
is  my  desire  that  each  shall  receive  it  by 
half-a-pint  at  a time  till  the  whole  is  con- 
sumed, each  being  likewise  provided  with 
a stout  oaken  stick  and  a knife,  and  that 
they  shall  drink  it  all  on  the  spot.  Knowing 
what  1 know*  of  the  Irish  character,  my 
conviction  is,  that  with  these  materials 
given,  they  will  not  fail  to  destroy  each 
other,  and  w’hen  in  the  course  of  time  the 
race  comes  to  be  exterminated,  this  neigh- 
borhood at  least  may,  perhaps,  be  colonized 
by  civilized  and  respectable  Englishmen. 

XI. 

In  the  year  1691,  there  W’as  born  in  Paris, 
one  Paul  Duhakle.  This  individual,  who 
acquired  a large  fortune,  entered  into  a 
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partnership  with  God,  nnd  an  agreement 
was  drawn  up  in  regular  and  technical 
form.  He  dealt  in  precious  stones.  Duhalde 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  other 
partnership. 

By  his  will  he  directed  that  that  portion 
of  his  estate  which  belonged  to  God  should 
be  given  to  the  poor;  his  young  widow  and 
infant  son  contested  the  will;  one  of  the 
highest  courts  in  France  held  that  the  will 
and  codicils  of  Duhalde  should  be  fulfilled 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  testator. 

XII. 

Mr.  John  B.  Luther  died  recently  in  San 
Francisco,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  his  will  it 
seems  clear  that  he  desired  to  “anticipate 
the  past”  in  so  far  as  widows  and  children 
were  concerned: 

I do  hereby  declare  that  I am  not  mar- 
ried and  that  I have  no  children.  I have 
noticed,  however,  the  facility  with  which 
sworn  testimony  can  be  procured  and  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  claims  of  alleged 
widows  and  adopted  children,  and  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  claims  In  recent 
years.  I therefore  make  express  provision 
in  this  my  last  will  as  follows:  I give  and 
bequeath  to  such  person  as  shall  be  found, 
proved,  and  established  to  be  my  surviving 
wife  or  widow,  whether  the  marriage  be 
found  to  have  taken  place  before  or  after 
the  execution  of  this  will,  the  sum  of  $5, 
and  to  each  and  every  person  who  shall  be 
found,  proved,  and  established  to  be  my 
child  by  birth,  adoption,  acknowledgment, 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  before  or  after 
the  execution  of  this  will,  the  sum  of  $5, 
and  I declare  that  I do  intentionally  omit  to 
make  for  any  of  the  persons  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  any  other  or  further  pro- 
vision. 

XIII. 

A remarkable  will  was  that  of  Mr. 
Berkeley,  an  Englishman  of  fortune,  who 
died  May  5,  1805,  at  Knightsbridge.  By 
his  will,  he  left  a pension  of  twenty-five 
pounds  to  four  of  his  dogs.  Some  one 
having  observed  to  him  that  a portion  of 
the  sums  he  spent  on  them  would  be  better 
employed  in  relieving  his  fellowmen,  he  re- 
plied, “Men  have  attempted  my  life,  whereas 
it  w'fls  to  a dog  that  I owe  that  I am  alive.” 

Indeed,  it  appeared  that  in  traveling 
through  France,  Mr.  Berkeley  had  been  at- 
tacked by  bricrand.s  and  had  been  saved  by 
his  dog;  the  four  animals  he  pensioned  were 
descendants  of  this  dog;  when  Mr.  Berkeley 
came  to  die,  he  desired  that  tw'O  arm  chairs 
be  brought  to  his  bedside,  and  his  four 
dogs  seated  on  them;  he  received  their  last 
caresses,  which  he  returned  writh  the  best 
of  his  failing  strength,  and  died  in  their 
paws. 

By  an  article  in  his  will,  he  ordered  that 
the  busts  of  his  four  dogs,  descendants  of 
the  dog  w’ho  saved  his  life,  should  be  carved 


in  stone  and  placed  at  the  four  corners  of 
his  tomb. 

XIV. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Jackson  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
died  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  his  executors  to  erect  a cats*  home^ 
the  plans  for  winch  he  had  drawn  out  with 
great  care  and  thought 

The  building  was  to  contain  dormitories, 
a re  fee  to  rv,  areas  for  conversation,  grounds 
for  exercises,  nnd  gently  sloping  roofs  for 
climbing,  with  rat-holes  for  sport,  an 
“auditorium”  within  w’hich  the  inmates  were 
to  be  assembled  daily  to  listen  to  an  ac- 
cordion, w'hich  was  to  be  played  for  an 
hour  each  day  by  an  attendant,  that  instru- 
ment being  the  nearest  approach  to  their 
natural  voices. 

The  testator  gives  as  his  reason  for  thus 
disposing  of  his  property  that  “it  is  man’s 
duty  as  lord  of  animals  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  lesser  and  feebler,  even  as  God 
w’atchcs  over  and  protects  man.” 

XV. 

In  the  great  Campo  Santo  (cemetery)  in 
the  old-time  city  of  Genoa  are  many 
queer  monuments,  but  the  strangest  of  all 
is  the  life  size  figure  of  an  aged  woman  on 
a massive  base.  During  her  life  time  she 
sold  sausages,  and  by  her  will  directed  that 
after  her  burial  a monument  should  be 
erected  above  her  reamins  that  would  sig- 
nify her  trade.  Her  executor  followed  her 
instructions,  and  the  statue  is  a faithful 
likeness  of  the  woman  at  her  chosen  occu- 
pation. 

In  her  hands,  extended  before  her,  are 
strings  of  sausages  and  liver  puddings,  and 
her  quaint  costume  is  copied  from  one  worn 
while  she  was  actively  engaged  in  trade.  An 
explanatory  inscription  is  engraved  on  the 
monument. 

XVI. 

An  old  English  farmer,  in  giving  instruc- 
tions for  his  will,  directed  that  a legacy  of 
one  hundred  pounds  be  given  to  his  widow. 
Being  informed  that  some  distinction  was 
usaully  made  in  case  the  widow  married 
again,  he  doubled  the  sum;  and  when  told 
that  this  wras  quite  contrary  to  custom,  he 
said,  with  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his  pos- 
sible successor,  “Aye,  but  him  as  gets  her’ll 
deserve  it.” 

XVII. 

The  relatives  of  a certain  testator  in  Mis- 
souri made  an  attack  upon  his  will,  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  he  believed  that 
Willian  Jennings  Bryan  was  not  honest,  and 
that  William  McKinley  was  unfit  to  be 
President,  and  that  he  (the  testator)  would 
make  a better  president  than  either  of  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  declined 
to  say  that  he  was  insane,  and  upheld  the 
will.  Ordinary  mortals  are  very  strict  in 
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measuring  craziness;  the  courts  are  much 
more  lenient  in  their  judgments,  and  seem 
inclined  to  view  that  all  men  are  sane,  only 
some  are  less  so. 


XVIII. 

A certain  gentleman  charged  his  wife 
with  putting  tongs  into  his  bed  to  make  him 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable.  Whether  the  tongs 
were  hot  or  cold  is  not  stated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut,  but  that  court 
did  sustain  the  will  and  said  that  such  acts 
were  more  attributable  to  the  heart  than  to 
the  head. 

XIX. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  decided 
that  a disposition  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual to  give  his  services  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  management  of 
its  financial  affairs,  did  not  necessarily 
show  insanity,  and  added  that  if  it  did,  few 
of  us  would  escape. 

Wills  of  Famous  Persons. 

I now  direct  your  attention  to  another 
class  of  wills,  those  of  famous  persons.  In 
this  connection  let  me  say  that  many  dis- 
tinguished men  die  without  wills.  General 
Grant  left  no  will,  and  it  may  be  added, 
left  no  estate  at  all.  Abraham  Lincoln  left 
no  will,  but  he  left  a large  estate  for  those 
days ; his  personal  property  exceeded  in 
value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  will  of  George  Washington  was 
written  with  his  own  hand  at  Mount  Ver- 
non; it  is  an  exceedingly  voluminous  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  historical  interest.  In 
one  clause  he  provided  that  if,  unhappily, 
any  dispute  should  arise  over  his  will,  all 
such  matters  should  be  “decided  by  three 
impartial  and  intelligent  men,  known  for 
their  probity  and  good  understanding — two 
to  be  chosen  by  the  disputants,  each  having 
the  choice  of  one,  and  the  third  by  those 
two — which  three  men  thus  chosen  shall,  un- 
fettered by  law  or  legal  constructions,  de- 
clare their  sense  of  the  testator’s  intentions; 
and  such  decision  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, to  be  as  binding  on  the  parties  as  if 
it  had  been  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.” 

A copy  of  this  will  is  on  file  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  where  may  also  he  found 
those  of  several  presidents  and  many  Ameri- 
cans of  world-wide  fame. 

The  will  of  Shakespeare  was  written  in 
1616.  Near  the  conclusion  of  this  interest- 
ing document  is  this  item:  “I  give  unto  my 
wife  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furni- 
ture.” 

But,  even  the  great  Shakespeare  could 
not,  by  such  a provision,  preclude  his  wife 
from  the  enjoyment  of  other  property  which 
the  law  gave  her. 


Dean  Swift,  the  author  of  “Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  gave  by  will  to  a friend,  the  Rev- 
erend John  Grattan,  a silver  box  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  which  he  desired  “the  said 
John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually  chew- 
eth,  called  Pigtail.” 

Columbus,  the  great  sailor,  by  his  will 
disposed  of  the  Book  of  Hours  given  him 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  and  directed  that 
his  remains  be  buried  in  his  native  Genoa. 

The  will  of  Martin  Luther  is  under  a 
glass  case  in  the  Heidelberg  Library,  and 
can  be  inspected  by  visitors. 

The  will  of  Napoleon,  with  many  codicils, 
written  in  lonely  St.  Helena,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly lengthy  document;  it  was  for  a long 
time  at  Old  Doctors’  Commons  in  London,  but 
was  returned  to  the  French  Government  at 
the  request  of  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  will  of  the  gifted  actor,  Garrick, 
whose  appearance  on  the  stage  used  to  call 
forth  thunders  of  applause,  closes  with  the 
mournful  comment,  “Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  ” 


John  Jay,  in  his  will,  speaks  of  God  in 
these  words: 

His  protection  has  accompanied  me 
through  many  eventful  years,  faithfully  em- 
ployed In  the  service  of  my  country;  and 
His  providence  has  not  only  conducted  me 
to  this  tranquil  situation,  but  also  given 
me  abundant  reason  to  be  contented  and 
thankful.  Blessed  be  His  holy  name.  . . . 

I would  have  my  funeral  decent,  but  not 
ostentatious.  No  scarfs — no  rings.  Instead 
thereof,  I give  two  hundred  dollars  to  any 
one  poor  deserving  widow  or  orphan  of  this 
town,  whom  my  children  may  select. 

The  first  monument  erected  in  this  coun- 
try to  a woman  was  that  to  the  memory  of 
Margaret  Haughery,  of  New  Orleans.  This 
monument  stands  in  Margaret  Place,  not  far 
from  Canal  Street  in  that  city.  Tl»e  figure 
is  that  of  a woman  sitting  in  a rustic  chair, 
dressed  in  a plain  skirt  and  loose  sack,  with 
a simple  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
her  arm  encircling  a child. 

By  her  will  she  left  half  a million  dollars  to 
charitable  institutions  of  New'  Orleans. 
When  quite  young  she  W'as  left  a widow 
and  shortly  thereafter  lost  an  only  child; 
her  life-wrork  began  as  a laundress  in  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  subsequently,  she 
amassed  a fortune  in  the  bakery  business; 
she  could  not  w'rite,  and  her  will  is  signed 
with  a mark. 

The  monument  was  obtained  by  popular 
subscription.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
business  w*as  suspended  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Archbishop;  a thousand 
orphans,  representing  every  asylum,  occu- 
pied seats  of  honor;  her  life  and  her  fort- 
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une  were  spent  in  aiding  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  she  scattered  bread  to  all  de- 
nominations alike. 

Patrick  Henry,  by  his  will,  provided  that 
if  his  wife  remarried  she  w'as  to  be  deprived 
of  every  gift,  legacy,  authority  and  power 
given  her  under  bis  will.  The  widow  in 
due  time  did  marry  and  her  spouse  was 
Judge  Kdmund  Winston,  who  was  Patrick 
Henry’s  cousin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  orator 
and  statesman,  Gouvernour  Morris,  of  New 
York,  married  late  in  life  Anne  Ran- 
dolph, who  bequeathed  to  her  a handsome  in- 
come, and  then  provided,  if  she  remarried, 
that  the  income  was  to  be  doubled. 

Paul  Revere,  the  famous  rider,  lies  buried 
in  the  peaceful  litlle  Granary  Cemetery  in 
the  busy  heart  of  Boston.  His  will  is 
a beautifully  constructed  instrument.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  feeling  against  a 
grandson,  for  he  says,  “It  is  my  will  that 
my  grandson  Prank  (who  now*  writes  his 
name  Francis)  ....  shall  have  no  part 
of  mv  estate,  except  one  dollar,  which  is 
here  bequeathed  to  him.” 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  Hen- 
ry Clay,  and  Robert  E.  I ^ee,  by  their  wills, 
respectively,  freed  slaves.  John  Randolph 
remarked,  “I  give  and  bequeath  all  my 
slaves  their  freedom,  heartily  regretting  that 
I have  ever  been  the  ow'ner  of  one.”  Some 
three  hundred  bondsmen  were  freed  under 
this  provision. 

Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  bis  colored 
sen  ants,  said,  “They  are  very  w'ell  deserv- 
ing, and  whoever  comes  after  me  must  be 
kind  to  them.” 

John  Marshall  and  Henry  Clay  desired 
that  their  slaves  be  returned  to  Africa,  and 
ample  provision  wra.s  made  to  earn'  out 
their  wishes. 

General  I>ee  said,  “Nancy  and  her  chil- 
dren at  the  White  House  New'  Kent  I wish 
liberated.’’ 

So  it  would  seem  that  all  of  these  great 
characters  had  very  decided  view's  upon 
the  propriety  of  slavery. 

John  Ericsson  built  the  Monitor  and 
other  engines  of  destruction,  but  the 

rattle  of  drays,  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  playing 
of  pianos  were  too  much  for  his 

nerves.  There  is  in  existence  a receipt  for 
live  dollars  paid  to  a certain  individual  by 
Mr.  Ericsson  for  the  removal  of  a dog  and 
the  agreement  not  to  keep  one  on  his  prem- 
ises for  the  period  of  a year.  He  bought 
up  his  neighbors*  chickens  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  wringing  their  necks,  and 


bought  off  the  piano-playing  young  ladies 
in  the  neighborhood  by  valuable  gifts. 

His  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  death 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment w’ere  required  to  make  good  the  be- 
quests under  his  will,  which  is  a very  in- 
teresting document. 

Upon  his  death,  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Sweden  on  the  Baltimore,  an 
American  warship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Schley,  flying  on  her  foremast  a square 
w’hite  flag  wdth  five  blue  crosses,  indicating 
that  she  was  on  King’s  business,  and  must 
not  be  halted  or  interfered  with  on  her 
journey. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  “showman,”  left 
an  estate  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
w'bieh  passed  under  his  will;  the  will  is  in 
the  form  of  a booklet  of  fifty-three  pages 
and  is  the  most  lengthy  testamentary  docu- 
menf  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

The  distinction  of  providing  for  so.  many 
wives  and  children  as  did  Brigham  Young 
by  his  will,  probably  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  individual.  His  families  were 
divided  into  classes,  represented  by  a wife 
and  children,  or  a wife  without  children,  or 
the  children  of  a deceased  wife.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  living  wives  numbered 
eighteen,  not  including  those  who  were 
sealed  under  the  ritual  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  He  bad  forty-eight  children,  in- 
cluding an  adopted  child. 

The  will  of  Russell  Sage  I regard  as  the 
most  accurate  and  excellently  drawn  in- 
strument of  its  kind  that  I have  ever  seen, 
and  too,  it  is  very  short. 

Johns  Hopkins  and  James  Lick  were  not, 
during  their  lives,  noted  either  for  gener- 
osity or  public  spirit,  yet  their  names  will 
ever  be  remembered  and  honored  by  their 
countrymen. 

Johns  Hopkins  wras  a close  and  almost 
miserly  man,  yet  by  his  will  he  created  tw'O 
great  institutions,  known  the  world  over, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  To  these  institutions  he  be- 
queathed approximately  seven  and  a half 
million  dollars. 

Janies  l.iek  w'as  said  to  have  been  un- 
lovable, eccentric,  solitary  and  avaricious, 
yet  his  estate  of  about  five  million  dollars 
was  left  to  various  charitable  institutions 
and  enterprises,  chief  of  which  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  famous  Lick  Observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton. 

Stephen  Girard  left  large  sums  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity.  The  Girard  Col- 
lege Endowment  Fund,  under  excellent  man- 
agement, has  increased  from  the  original 
amount  of  about  two  million  dollars  to  six- 
teen million  dollars.  The  famous  clause  In 
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his  will  with  reference  to  clergymen,  which 
has  produced  so  much  discussion,  is  still 
outwardly  respected;  by  it  he  forbids  in 
positive  terms,  that  ministers  and  ecclesias- 
tics should  ever  hold  office  in  the  college, 
or  enter  the  premises. 

John  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  was  regarded  as  a man  of  pre- 
eminently selfish  motives  and  purposes,  yet 
he  left  nearly  the  wllolc  of  his  great  fortune 
for  scholarships,  which  act  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Alfred  Bernard  Nobel,  the  Swedish  in- 
ventor and  philanthropist,  by  his  will,  es- 
tablished the  Nobel  Prize  Fund  of  nine 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Un- 
der it,  five  prizes  are  annually  distributed 
for  discoveries  in  medicine,  chemistry  and 
physics,  for  distinguished  literary  produc- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  peace. 

A will  should  be  made  when  the  testator 
is  sound  and  vigorous,  mentally  and  physic- 
ally. A sick  man  or  a very  aged  man,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  in  a condition  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  affairs  of  human  life;  he  may  be  un- 
consciously influenced  or  misled  or  even 
coerced;  he  may  be  diverted  from  the  nat- 
ural channels  of  affection,  right  and  justice. 
Frequently,  the  result  is  disastrous  litiga- 
tion, the  breaking  of  domestic  ties,  and  the 
exposure  of  family  skeletons. 

Wills  are  chiefly  broken  from  without,  and 
not  from  within;  that  is  to  sav,  wills  arc 
set  aside  not  so  much  from  faulty  construc- 
tion as  from  mental  incapacity,  family  dif- 
ferences and  preferences,  resulting  in  par- 
tiality in  distribution.  Not  one  will  in  five 
hundred  filed  is  successfully  contested. 
Poorly  constructed  wills  may  stand,  vet 
cause  inconvenience,  doubts,  unsafe  titles 
and  costly  litigation. 

Death-bed  wills  are  not  to  be  recommended ; 
such  instruments  are  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory and  rarely  reflect  the  exact  intentions 
of  the  testators;  or,  as  I/>rd  Coke  said  sev- 
eral hundred  years  ago,  “Few  men,  pinched 
with  the  messengers  of  death,  have  a dis- 
posing memory.”  “Such  a will,”  he  adds, 
“is  sometimes  in  haste  and  commonly  by 
slender  advice  and  is  subject  to  so  many 
questions  in  this  eagle-eyed  world.  And  it 
is  some  blemish  or  touch  to  a man  well 
esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  discretion  all 
his  life,  to  leave  a troubled  estate  behind 
him,  amongst  his  wife,  children  or  kindred, 
after  his  death.” 

As  I have  said,  the  majority  of  testators 
find  difficulty  in  a satisfactory  disposition 
of  their  estates,  and  may,  and  often  do, 
survey  conditions  “as  through  a glass  dark- 
ly.” There  are  griefs  which  cannot  be  con- 
fided, sorrows  which  cannot  be  shared,  do- 
mestic skeletons  which  must  not  be  exposed ; 
yet,  a testator  cannot  do  better  in  making 
his  will  than  to  consult  some  tried  and 
trusted  friend  who  has  good  judgment  and 


a level  head;  a man  may  work  out  his  re- 
ligion from  within  and  for  himself,  but 
when  it  comes  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, the  advice  of  such  a friend  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

I wish  to  call  attention  to  a phase  of 
masculine  nature  which  exhibits  itself  in 
will-writing.  I refer  to  the  almost  invariable 
disposition  on  the  part  of  husbands  to  re- 
strain the  remarriage  of  their  widows;  in- 
stances where  wives  are  so  inclined  are  ex- 
ceedingly few;  and  in  this  connection,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  unfair  and  unjust 
treatment  of  women  with  reference  to  their 
property  rights,  is  being  supplanted  by  a 
more  liberal  policy  by  law-making  bodies 
of  the  United  States. 

Laymen  should  never  attempt  wills;  in 
law,  as  in  other  professions,  ability  and  ex- 
perience are  essential  to  accurate  work; 
when  you  seek  a lawyer  to  write  your  will, 
see  that  he  has  these  qualifications;  a 
lawyer  should  not  be  called  upon  to  write 
a will  hastily  or  cheaply;  if  it  is  so  written, 
the  results  of  haste  and  cheapness  usually 
follow.  Your  will  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant document  you  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  execute;  it  should  be  framed  care- 
fully and  prudently,  and  with  foresight;  it 
affects  the  work  of  a life-time,  and  upon 
its  legality,  depends  the  future  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  persons  and  objects  most 
dear  to  the  testator:  unlike  contracts  and 
similar  instruments,  it  cannot  be  changed 
after  the  testator's  death;  what  is  written 
will  not  be  open  to  explanation,  therefore, 
prudence  demands  that  the  testator  plan 
wisely  and  frame  his  testamentary  provi- 
sions, not  only  in  anticipation  of  contin- 
gencies which  may  arise  before  his  death, 
but  those  which  may  occur  thereafter. 

In  making  provision  for  children  in  wills, 
the  corpus  or  principal  fund  is  not  infre- 
quently to  be  conveyed  to  them  upon  ar- 
riving at  legal  age;  in  mv  opinion,  the  age 
of  thirty  is  much  preferable.  Tt  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  anv  young  man  or  woman, 
at  the  end  of  minority,  is  possessed  of  much 
discretion  with  reference  to  the  care  of 
property;  worldly  knowledge,  as  we  all 
know,  is  not  congenital.  Accurately  pre- 
pared trust  provisions  in  wills,  whereby  an 
allowance  to  children  or  others  is  contem-* 
plated,  are  to  be  recommended.  Instead  of 
an  absolute  gift  of  the  principal,  the  bene- 
ficiary should  enjoy  the  income  for  a stated 
number  of  years,  or  for  life.  This  insures 
protection,  and  in  most  cases,  brings  about 
a most  beneficial  result. 

In  the  selection  of  an  executor,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  than 
two  or  more,  and  unless  that  one  is  a cor- 
poration of  high  standing  with  ample  capi- 
tal, I would  always  require  a bond;  reput- 
able applicants  can  readily  obtain  bonds,  and 
no  hardship  is  imposed.  Executors  without 
bond  may,  and  frequently  do,  gimv  careless 
or  indifferent. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  it  is 
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much  to  lie  regretted  that  in  the  West,  par- 
ticularly, testators  who  have  acquired  fort- 
unes bequeath  so  little  to  charity  or  public 
uses.  Those  who  are  legitimately  entitled 
to  inherit  rarely  complain  of  the  testator’s 
beneficence  in  this  direction.  A gift  of  a 
fountain  to  one’s  native  town,  a scholarship, 
a hospital  or  a park  or  plot  of  ground  where 
the  aged  might  rest,  children  play,  and  birds 


sing,  shows  a noble  nature,  and  all  com- 
munities remember  such  an  act  with  grati- 
tude, and  honor  the  name  of  such  a donor. 

“The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having 
writ, 

Moves  on;  nor  all  thy  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a line. 

Nor  all  they  tears  wash  out  a word  of  it.” 


HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 
TENDERS  BANQUET  IN  NEW  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON  EMPLOYEES  OF  HARRIS.  FORBES  & CO. 
AND  N.  W.  HARRIS  & CO.  RUSHED  TO  CHICAGO  AND 
BACK  ON  SPECIAL  TRAIN 


Approximately  three  hundred 

. bankers  attended  a dedication  ban- 
quet held  in  the  lobby  of  the  new 
$3,500,000  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


Tbc  N«w  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 


Building,  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 16. 

Some  of  the  prominent  speakers  were 
James  B.  Forgan,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Chicago;  Nathan  C.  Kings- 
bury, vice-president  of  tbe  American  Tele- 
phone & Telegraph  Company;  Allan  B. 
Forbes,  A.  M.  Harris  and  E.  B.  Sweezy,  of 
Harris,  Forbes  & Co.,  New  York;  Isaac 
Sprague,  president  N.  W.  Harris  & Com- 
pany, Boston:  John  R.  Macomber,  vice- 
president  N.  W.  Harris  & Company,  Bos- 
ton; N.  W.  Harris,  founder  of  N.  W.  Harris 
& Company;  Ii.  G.  Hutchins,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  and  many  others. 

N.  W.  Harris,  president  of  the  Harris 
Trust  & Savings  Bank,  spoke  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  future  of  the  West  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  country  and  stated 
that  opportunities  are  springing  up  every 
day  for  honest  investments.  But  all  invest- 
ments, to  succeed,  must  be  open  and  above 
board,  he  stated.  Mr.  Harris  mentioned  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  many  good  points  in 
the  career  of  their  firm  is  that  they  have 
never  been  obliged  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
real  trial  of  a case  as  defendants.  Mr. 
Harris  also  remarked  that  our  country  is 
capable  ot  supporting  at  least  as  large  a 
population  as  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Italy,  which  have  thirteen  times  our 
present  population  per  square  mile. 

The  banquet  hall  was  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  American  flags  and  American 
beauty  roses.  On  the  arrival  of  the  .specially 
chartered  “Twentieth  Century  Limited”  in 
Chicago,  the  entire  delegation  was  escorted 
in  automobiles  to  the  new  Blackstone  Hotel, 
where  quarters  had  been  reserved. 

Leaving  New  York  Friday  afternoon, 
September  15,  fifty  of  the  representatives  of 
Harris,  Forbes  & Co.  and  other  invited 
guests  were  carried  on  a section  of  the 
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“Twentieth  Century  Limited/’  specially 
chartered  for  the  occasion.  At  Albany  two 
additional  cars  carrying  the  delegation  of 
N.  YV.  Harris  & Co.  from  Boston  were  at- 
tached, the  train  then  proceeding  to 
Chicago. 

Returning,  the  train  left  Chicago  ahead 
of  the  “Twentieth  Century”  in  order  that  the 
guests  on  board  might  reach  Boston  and 
New  York  early  Monday  morning.  The  dis- 


tional  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and 
.John  M.  Roach,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Railways  Co. 

Special  menus  were  prepared  for  this 
party  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made 
by  W.  R.  Barnet,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  New  York,  who  accompanied  the 
party  to  Chicago  and  return  as  a guest  of 
Harris,  Forbes  & Company. 


N.  W.  Harris 

PRESIDE  N’T  HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  RANK,  CHICAGO 


tance  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  540  miles, 
was  made  in  nine  hours  and  fifteen  minutes, 
a total  of  555  minutes,  including  four  stops. 
The  special  reached  Buffalo  fifteen  minutes 
ahead  of  the  “Twentieth  Century  Limited.” 
One  of  the  special  features  provided  for  the 
bankers’  entertainment  en route  was  a piano 
in  the  observation  car. 

Among  the  prominent  bankers  on  the 
train  were  Nathan  C!  Kingsbury',  vice-presi- 
dent American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Com- 
pany; R.  G.  Hutchins,  vice-president  Na- 


The  Harris  Trust  Building,  140  to  140 
East  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  is  a thoroughly 
modern  twenty-story,  fire-proof  structure. 
With  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  the  build- 
ing cost  approximately  $3,000,000.  It  is 
practically  in  the  center  of  “the  loop,”  and 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Chicago  financial 
district,  thus  located  within  half  a block  of 
La  Salle  Street  and  within  a very  short 
walking  distance  of  every  important  finan- 
cial institution  in  the  city’. 

The  banking  house  of  N.  W.  Harris  & 
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OFFICERS.  EMPLOYEES  AND  GUESTS  OF  HARRIS,  FORRES  & CO.,  LEAVING  NEW  YORK,  GRAND  CENTRAL 
STATION,  TO  ATTEND  BANQUET  TENDERED  BY  HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  HANK  OF 
CHICAGO  IN  I.OIIKY  OF  NEW  BUILDING 


Co.  was  established  in  Chicago  in  May,  188J. 
Beginning  in  a modest  manner  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  the  Harris  organization  has 
grown  until  its  employees  to-day  number 
over  three  hundred.  The  Boston  office  was 
opened  in  September,  1886,  and  the  New 
York  office  in  October,  1800. 

In  100?  the  Chicago  office  was  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
In  January,  1011,  the  Boston  office  was  in- 


corporated as  X.  W.  Harris  & Co.,  Incor- 
porated, and  the  New  York  office  was 
changed  to  Harris,  Forbes  & Co.  Tho 
change  in  the  name  of  the  three  offices  has 
meant  no  change  in  the  management,  per- 
sonnel or  policy  of  the  Harris  organization. 
Its  management  is  made  up  of  none  blit 
those  long  enough  in  its  service  to  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  its  conservative 
policy  and  traditions. 


BANKERS’  SPECIALS  TO  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

CONVENTION 


Announcement  to  the  hanking  fra- 

. ternitv: 

In  the  interest  of  those  who  will 
attend  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  20  to 
24,  1911.  the  committee  on  transportation 
of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion have  arranged  with  the  New  A'ork  Cen- 
tral Lines  for  special  trains  similar  to  the 
famous  “Red,”  “White,”  “Blue”  and 
“Green”  sections  of  the  bankers'  specials  to 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  last 
year,  and  for  a cruise  to  Panama  after  the 
close  of  the  convention. 

Tliese  special  trains,  which  will  be  built 
of  steel,  and  in  construction  and  appoint- 


ments arc  to  excel  any  equipment  hereto- 
fore offered  the  traveling  public,  will  make 
their  first  trips  in  service  with  the  bankers. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  party,  the 
United  Fruit  Company’s  new  steamships, 
“Sixaola,”  “Tivives”  and  “Carrillo,”  direct 
from  the  shipyards  of  Belfast,  have  been 
specially  chartered  for  the  cruise  of  twelve 
days  from  New  Orleans  to  Panama  and  re- 
turn. They  arc  of  5,000  tons  each  and  af- 
ford ample  facilities  for  a delightful  trip. 

The  trip  across  the  isthmus  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  made 
in  special  trains  on  the  Panama  R.  R. 

This  tour  has  the  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  and 
the  following-named  transportation  commit- 
tee cordially  invite  the  bankers  of  the 
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United  States  and  Canada,  their  families 
and  their  friends,  to  unite  with  our  party 
in  making  this  delightful  tour. 

A trip  of  this  sort,  bringing  together  as 
it  does  bankers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  affords  opportunities  for  social  and 
business  intercourse  that  could  be  had  in  no 
other  way. 

Committee  on  Transportation,  New  York 
State  Bankers'  Association,  for  the  1911 
convention,  A.  B.  A.:  Charles  Elliot  War- 
ren, chairman.  Lincoln  National  Bank,  New 
York  City;  T).  H.  Pierson,  the  Manhattan 
Company,  New  York  City;  E.  S.  Teeft, 
First  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Hiram  R.  Smith,  Bank  of  Rockville  Centre, 


leans  Friday  evening,  after  a brief  stop  at 
Vicksburg,  where  entertainment  will  be 
provided  by  the  Clearing-House  Association 
of  that  city. 

The  second  train  will  leave  New  York 
the  morning  of  Friday,  November  17,  via 
New  York  Central  lines,  arriving  Nashville 
1 p.  m.,  Saturday,  where  entertainment  of 
tlie  party  will  be  provided  for  by  the  Nash- 
ville Clearing  House  Association.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  president  of  the  American 
Bankers*  Association,  F.  O.  Watts  (presi- 
dent First  National  Bank,  Nashville)  will 
join  this  train  with  his  party  and  continue 
to  New  Orleans,  arriving  there  early  Sun- 
day morning. 


NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES,  NEW  YORK — LARGEST  RAIL- 
ROAD TERMINAL  IN  THE  WORLD 


Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.;  H.  A.  Arnold, 
First  National  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Route  and  Brief  Outlinh  of  Trip. 

The  itinerary  has  been  selected  with  the 
belief  that  it  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  members  of  the  association 
and  their  friends  than  any  other,  as  it  offers 
the  option  of  leaving  New  York  in  time  to 
arrive  in  New  Orleans  either  the  Friday, 
Sunday  or  Monday  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  convention. 

The  arrangement  provides  luxuries  and 
privileges  that  can  be  secured  only  by  spe- 
cial train  facilities  and  by  traveling  to- 
gether in  a well-organized  special  party. 

The  trip  covers  all  expenses,  barring 
pourboires  or  fees,  with  every  detail  care- 
fully arranged,  relieving  members  of  the 
many  responsibilities  and  cares  incident  to 
the  trip. 

The  first  train  will  leave  New  York  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  November  15,  via 
New  York  Central  lines,  arriving  New  Or- 


The  third  train  will  leave  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, November  18,  to  accommodate 
those  who  cannot  spare  the  time  to  leave 
earlier,  and  will  be  operated  on  a very  fast 
schedule,  in  order  to  reach  New  Orleans 
early  Monday  morning. 

Special  trains  will  return  from  New  Or- 
leans Friday  evening,  November  24,  stop- 
ping over  at  Chattanooga,  where  the  party 
will  drive  to  Chicamauga  Park  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  arriving  New  York,  Mon- 
day, November  27,  thus  consuming  approx- 
imately ten  days  for  the  round  trip. 

Crutse  to  Panama  Canal. 


A delightful  cruise  to  Panama  has  been 
ranged  to  leave  New  Orleans  by  the  spe- 
cially chartered  steamships  “Sixaola,” 
“Tivives”  and  “Carrillo”  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  The  steamers  will  leave  New 
Orleans  at  noon,  Saturday,  November  25, 
arriving  at  Panama,  Thursday  morning, 
November  30,  where  two  full  days  will  be 
spent  vieiving  the  wonderful  construction 
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DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  BANKERS*  SPECIAL  TRAINS  FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK,  VIA  NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LINES,  TO  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TIIE  AMFRICAN  BANKERS*  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  AT 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  3-7,  1910,  AND  TOUR  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— TOTAL  DISTANCE  8,000 
MILES,  ARRIVING  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  RETURN  ON  SCHEDULE  TIME. 
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work  being  performed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  Hotel  Tivoli  during  the 
stay  there,  and  on  Saturday,  December  2, 
the  party  will  re-embark  on  the  steamers 
for  the  ‘return  to  New  Orleans,  arriving 
there  early  Tuesday  morning,  December 
7,  where  special  trains  will  be  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  parly  homeward,  arriving  in 
New  York  early  Saturday  morning,  Decem- 
ber 9. 

Those  who  make  the  Panama  trip  will 
receive  every  attention,  as  the  New  York 
Central  lines’  representative  will  continue 
with  the  pnrtv  until  the  return  to  New 
York. 

Hotel  Accommodations  at  New  Orleans. 

Accommodations  at  New  Orleans  must  be 
secured  by  communication  direct  with  Wil- 
liam Allen,  chairman  hotel  committee,  337 
Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans,  La.  The 
transportation  committee  cannot  accept  the 
responsibility  of  securing  reservations  at 
hotels  In  New  Orleans. 


New  Steel  Equipment. 

All  of  the  equipment  of  the  bankers’ 
special  trains  was  built  especially  for  this  trip 
and  is  of  steel  construction  throughout.  The 
most  improved  models  were  used,  providing 
wider  aisles,  larger  rooms,  longer  and  higher 
berths,  spacious  vestibules,  mahogany  in- 
terior finish,  individual  electric  reading 
lamps  in  each  berth  and  electric  fans  in 
each  room.  This  equipment  will  make  its 
initial  trip  with  the  bankers  and  will  excel 
any  heretofore  offered  the  traveling  public. 

The  make  up  of  the  trains  will  be  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  viz.:  drawing- 
room and  open  section  sleeping  cars;  state- 
room, observation  and  dining  cars.  The 
drawing-rooms  accommodate  three  persons, 
and  stateroms.  two  persons,  each  room  con- 
taining complete  toilet  conveniences.  A com- 
bination buffet-smoking-library  car,  with 
barber  shop  and  bath,  will  be  known  as  the 
gentlemen's  club  car,  and  the  observation 
car  will  be  known  as  the  ladies’  club  car. 
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gage  should  he  sent  to  baggage  room.  Grand 
Central  terminal,  prior  to  departure  of 
trains,  and  will  be  checked  through  to  New 
Orleans  and  put  upon  special  train,  pr*>- 
vidcd  claim  checks  of  local  transfer  com- 
panies are  surrendered  to  the  general  bag- 
gage agent  at  the  terminal,  at  time  of 
checking. 

Reservations. 

Applications  for  reservations  on  the  spe- 
cials should  be  sent  to  Charles  Elliot  War- 
ren, chairman  transportation  committee. 


Special  Features. 

Ladies*  inaid,  barber,  valet,  stenographer, 
daily  stock  market  reports,  daily  newspa- 
]w»rs,  magazines  and  illustrated  weeklies, 
financial  periodicals,  bank  directories,  li- 
braries in  club  and  observation  cars,  Vie- 
trola  concerts  even’  evening  in  dining  car 
(compliments  of  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company),  player-piano  in  observation  car 
(compliments  of  Aeolian  Company),  after- 
noon lea  for  tlie  ladies. 

The  conductors,  stewards,  cooks,  porters, 
waiters  and  train  crews  will  be  experienced 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  STEAMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY,  CHARTERED  FOR  BANKERS’  TRIP 

TO  PANAMA 


men,  selected  on  account  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  requirements  of  special  train  par- 
ties, and  under  the  supervision  of  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Passenger  Traffic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines,  who 
will  accompany  each  train. 

Thn.-e  desiring  to  know  the  location  of 
friends  on  the  special  trains  or  steamer-, 
may  obtain  this  information  by  addressing 
the  chairman  of  the  transportation  commit- 
tee, Charles  Elliot  Warren,  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Hank,  New  York  City,  or  any  mcm- 
oer  of  the  committee. 

Baggage. 

Passengers  will  he  entitled  to  the  usual 
free  allowance  ot  baggage,  with  access 
thereto  at  any  time  while  en  route.  Bag- 


Lineoln  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  or 
to  any  member  of  the  committee,  accom- 
panied by  the  sum  of  $35  for  each  person 
making  the  Panama  trip  and  $10  for  each 
person  going  only  to  New  Orleans  and  re- 
turn. A receipt  will  be  given  and  the 
amount  applied  toward  payment  of  total 
cost  of  tickets.  This  advance  payment  will 
be  refunded  if  for  valid  reasons  applicants 
are  obliged  to  abandon  the  trip,  but  notice 
to  that  effect  must  he  given  prior  to  No- 
vember l,  when  the  final  payment  is  due. 
Reservations  will  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  applications  arc  received,  and  each 
application  must  be  approved  by  one  of  the 
committee  before  assignment  is  made. 

As  the  accommodations  on  the  steamers 
from  New  Orleans  to  Panama  are  neces- 
sarily limited,  those  desiring  to  make  the 
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side*  trip  should  not  delay  in  making  known 
their  requirements  in  order  that  accommo- 
dations may  he  reserved. 

"KED  SEC  TION” 

GOING  SCHEDULE 
Wednesday,  November  151  li 

Lv.  Now  York  (Grand  Central  Ter- 


minal)   7.r»5  p.m. 

Ar.  Albany*  11.05  p.m. 

Lv.  Boston  (South  Station) 1.50  p.m. 

Lv.  Worcester  6.00  p.m. 

Lv.  Springfield  7.25  p.m. 

Lv.  Pittsfield  9.24  p.m. 

Ar.  Albany  10.40  p.m. 

Lv.  Albany  11.10  p.m. 

ThurNday,  November  16th 

Lv.  Tiica  1.10  a.m. 

Ar.  Syracuse  2.40  a.m. 

Lv.  Syracuse  2.45  a.m. 

Ar.  Cleveland  (Via  Lake  Shore 

Railway)  ...  8.20  a.m. 

Lv.  Cbveland  (Via  Biff  Four  Route)  8.30  am. 

Lv.  Indianapolis  3.15  p.m. 

Ar.  Mat  toon  6.10  p.m. 

Lv.  Mattoon  (Via  Illinois  Central 

R.  R. ) 6.20  p.m. 

Lv.  Cairo  10.40  p.m. 

Friday.  November  17th 

Ar.  Memphis  3.50  a.m. 

Lv.  Memphis  (Via  Yazoo  & Missis- 
sippi Valley  R.  R.  > 4.00  a.m. 

Ar.  Vicksburg  12.00  Noon 

Lv.  Vicksburg  12.00  M'n't 

Saturday,  November  18th 

Ar.  New  Orleans  7.30  a.m. 


Equipment  of  Train 

One  six-room  compartment  observation  par- 
lor car;  one  ten-room  compartment  car:  one 
seven-room  compartment  two  drawing-room 
car;  one  New*  York  Central  dining  car;  one 
seven-room  compartment  two  drawing-room 
car;  one  twelve  section  drawing-room  car;  one 
gentlemen's  buffet  library  club  car;  one  bag- 
gage car. 


‘•WHITE  SECTION” 

GOING  SCHEDULE 


Friday.  November  17th 


Lv. 

New  York 

(Grand  Central  Ter- 

minal) 

9.30 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Albany 

12.33 

Noon 

Lv. 

UJca  .... 

p.m. 

Lv*. 

Syracuse 

3.4  3 

p.  m. 

Lv. 

Rochester 

p.m. 

Ar. 

Buffalo  . . . 

p.m. 

CABIN  DE  LUXE — UNITED  FRUIT  COMP\NY 
STEAMERS 


I.E1SCRE  HOUR  ON  THE  PROMENADE  DECK  OF 
A UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY’S  STEAMER 


Lv. 

Ar. 

Lv. 


Lv. 

Lv. 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Lv. 


Buffalo  (Via  Lake  Shore  Rail- 

w*av*)  5.50 

Erie  7.04 

Cleveland  9.20 

Cleveland  (Via  Big  Four  Route)  9.30 


Saturday,  November  18th 


Columbus 
Springfield 
Dayton  . . . 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


(Via  Louisville  & 


.12.40 
. 1.49 
. 2.21 
3.50 


p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 


Nashville) 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Louis\  11  le  . . . . 

7.25 

a.m. 

A r. 

Kushville  . . . 

1.00 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Nashville  . . . . 

4.30 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Birmingham 

10.35 

p.m. 

Sunday, 

November  19th 

Lv. 

Montgomery  . 

1.10 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Mobile  

6.00 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Gulfport  

a.m. 

A r. 

New*  Orleans 

a.m. 

Equipment  of  Train 

One  right-room  compartment  observation 
parlor  car.  one  seven-room  compartment  tw*o 
drawing-room  car;  one  ten-room  compartment 
car;  one  New  York  Central  dining  car;  one 
seven -room  compartment  two  drawing-room 
car;  one  ten-section  drawing-room  state-room 
car;  one  gentlemen’s  buffet  library  club  car; 
one  baggage  car. 


“11LI  E”  AND  “GREEN”  SECTIONS 

GOING  SCHEDULE 


Saturday,  November  18th 


Lv. 

New  York  (Grand  Central 
minal)  

Tcr- 

4.00 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Boston  (South  Station)... 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Worcester  

....  2.32 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Springdeld  

3.50 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Pittsfield  

5.23 

p.m. 

Ar. 

Albany  

6.40 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Albany  

7.00 

p.m. 

Lv. 

Utica  

8.41 

p.m. 

Lv. 

9.46 

p.m. 

Lv.  Rochester  11.11  p.m. 


Hcnduy, 

November  l»th 

Ar. 

Clfvcland  (Via 

Lake  Shore  Rail- 

wav » 

2.35 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Cleveland  (Via 

Big  Four  Route) 

2.45 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Indianap<  lis 

9.20 

a.m. 

Lv. 

Terre  Haute  . 

10.40 

a.m. 

Ar. 

Mattoon  ..... 

12.00  Noon 

Lv. 

M attorn  (Via 

Illinois  Central 

Railroad)  .. 

12.10  Noon 

Lv. 

Cairo  

4.20 

A r. 

M |.!11  J ill t 14 

9.30 

Lv. 

Mem  oh  Is  (Via 

Yazoo  & Missis- 

sippl  Valley 

R.  R.)  

0.40 

p.m. 
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CATHEDRA?.  PIAZA,  PANAMA 


Monday,  November  20tli 

Ar.  New  Orleans  (Via  Yazoo  & 

Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. ) . . . . 8.00  a.m. 

Equipment  of  Each  Train 

One  eight-room  compartment  observation 
parlor  car;  one  ten-room  compartment  car;  one 
seven-room  compartment  two  drawing-room 
car;  one  New  York  Central  dining  car;  one 
ten-room  compartment  car;  one  ten-section 
drawing-room  state-room  car:  one  gentlemen’s 
buffet  library  club  car;  one  baggage  car. 


“RED  SECTION” 

RETURN  SCHEDULE 

Friday,  November  24th 

Lv.  New  Orleans  (Via  Queen  & 

Crescent  Route)  12.00  M'n't 

Saturday,  November  25th 

Ar.  Chattanooga  2.00  p.m. 

Sunset  Drive  to  Missionary 

Ridge  and  visit  Chickamaugit 
Battlefields.  Dinner  at  Hotel 
Patton. 


“WHITE  SECTION” 

RETURN  SCHEDULE 

On  Arrival  of  Special  Steamships  from  Panama 
Thursday,  December  7th 
Lv.  New  Orleans  (Via  Louisville  & 


Nashville  R.  R.)  10.00  a.m. 

Ar.  Birmingham  10.00  p.m. 

Friday.  December  8th 

Ar.  Nashville  4.25  a.m. 

Ar.  Cincinnati  1.00  p.m. 

Lv.  Cincinnati  (Via  Big  Four  Route)  1.10  p.m. 

Ar.  Cleveland  7.25  p.m. 

Lv.  Cleveland  (Via  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
way)   7.36  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  9th 

Ar.  Albany  (Via  New  York  Central)  5.27  a.m. 

Ar.  New  York  (Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal)   9.30  a.m. 

Ar.  Boston  (South  Station) 2.35  p.m. 


“BLUE”  AND  “GREEN”  SECTIONS 

RETURN  SCHEDULE 

On  Arrival  of  Special  Steamships  from  Panama 
Thursday,  December  7th 

Lv.  New  Orleans  (Via  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.)  10.00  a.m. 

Lv.  Memphis  11.00  p.m. 

Friday,  December  8th 

Ar.  Cairo  Jc 3.30  a.m. 

Ar.  Mattoon  8.00  a.m. 

Lv.  Mattoon  (Via  Big  Four  Route)  8.10  a.m. 

Ar.  Indianapolis  10.40  a.m. 

Lv.  Indianapolis  10.50  a.m. 

Ar.  Cleveland  6.05  p.m. 

Lv.  Cleveland  (Via  Lake  Shore  Rail- 

wav  ) 6.15  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  9th 

Ar.  Albany  (Via  New  York  Central)  5.27  a.m. 

Ar.  New  York  (Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal)   9.30  a.m. 

Ar.  Boston  (South  Station) 2.35  p.m. 


Ar. 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Ar. 

Ar. 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Lv. 

Ar. 


Ar. 

Ar. 

Ar. 

Ar. 

Ar. 


Chattanooga  9.55  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  2611* 

Cincinnati  8.2o  a.m. 

Cincinnati  (Via  Big  Four  Route)  8.35  a.m. 

Springfield  10.50  a.m. 

Columbus  11.55  a.m. 

Cleveland  3.20  p.m. 

Cleveland  (Via  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
way)   3.30  p.m. 

Buffalo  7.30  p.m. 

Buffalo  (Via  New  York  Central)  8.40  pm. 

Rochester  10.15  p.m. 

Monday,  November  27th 

Syracuse  12.10  a.m. 

New  York  (Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal)   7.50  a.m. 

Springfield  7.58  a.m. 

Worcester  9.30  a m. 

Boston  (South  Station) 10.40  a.m. 
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EFFICIENCY  AND  BANKING 


IN’  the  last  few  years,  and*  more  especially 
in  the  last  year,  the  attention  of  tlio 
public  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of 
“Efficiency,”  by  many  articles  in  all  sorts 
of  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  press 
of  the  country,  and  even  late  fiction,  is  re- 
plete with  stories  of  “Scientific  Manage- 
ment.” Advertising  slogans  abound,  such 
as  “A  better  day’s  work,”  “The  one  best 
way,”  “Efficiency  is  economy,”  etc.  It  is  as 
if  the  country  were  on  the  eve  of  an  in- 
drstrial  renaissance  with  scientific  manage- 
ment as  tlie  great  inspiration. 

To  define  scientific  management  is  easy. 
It  means  finding  the  best  way  to  do  some- 
thing and  then  always  doing  it  that  wav. 
The  application  of  scientific  management  is 
a vastly  different  matter,  and  is  a task 
worthy  the  effort  of  the  best  minds  and 
the  utmost  perseverance. 

The  present  prominence  of  the  subject 
has  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a new  thing.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  “Scientific  management  has 
been  an  actual  reality”  for  over  twenty 
years  in  its  application  to  shop-work  and 
to  many  branches  of  labor,  but  it  has  only 
very  recentlv  gained  public  attention. 

Shop-work  and  factory  labor  present 
ideal  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  because  they  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  what  are  technically  known 
as  “repeat-operations,”  that  is,  operations 
that  are  performed  over  and  over  again, 
and  any  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  a repeat- 
operation  is  multiplied  each  time  the  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

The  first  application  of  scientific  man- 
agement to  shop  labor  should  be  credited 
to  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  an  engineer  of  in- 
ternational fame,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  this  work  and  who  has  contributed 
notably  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
the  affairs  of  the  business  world  has  been 
made  by  many,  some  of  whom  are  inde- 
pendent investigators,  and  others  are 

avowed  followers  of  the  general  methods  set 
forth  by  Taylor. 

Some  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
these  pages  relative  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery by  banks  and  the  immense  gain  in  effi- 
ciency through  mechanical  aids.  It  is  not 
alone  in  this  way  that  the  bankers  are 
striving  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of 
two. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  as  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago  each  harvest 
brought  with  it  a period  of  several  months 
during  which  a marked  scarcity  of  currency 
with  which  to  move  the  crops,  w'as  experi- 
enced. Conditions  in  this  regard  are  much 
improved  to-day,  and  w’hile  many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  improvement,  one, 
which  is  excellent  “Scientific  Management,” 
may  be  very  properly  cited. 

The  large  elevator  companies  and  com- 
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mission  houses  in  the  crop  centres  maintain 
agencies  and  country'  elevators  throughout 
the  agricultural  districts  for  the  purchase  of 
grain  from  the  farmers.  During  each  fall 
tremendous  shipments  of  currency  are  made 
to  the  country  for  this  purpose.  Formerly 
the  great  bulk  of  this  money  was  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  country  agent  w'ho  paid  the 
farmers  in  cash.  Of  course  some  of  this 
money  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
count ry  bankers  and  was  ultimately  shipped 
back  by  them  to  the  city  banks  to  begin 
another  journey  to  the  country.  Much  of 
it,  however,  was  hoarded  by  the  farmer  until 
such  time  as  necessity  compelled  him  to 
spend  it,  and  of  course  all  such  money 
was  withdrawn  from  circulation  wrhen  most 
needed 

Gradually,  but  surely,  this  process  has 
been  changed  so  that  to-day  a very  large 
per  cent,  of  funds  to  purchase  the  crop 
goes  directly  to  the  country  banks.  The 
farmer  instead  of  receiving  cash  in  these 
cases  gets  a wheat  ticket  or  an  order  on 
the  local  banker.  The  money  is  then  already 
in  the  country  bank  and  most  of  it  stays 
there  in  the  form  of  a credit  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  annual  currency  shortage  is  thus 
relieved  by  the  exact  measure  of  money 
that  escapes  private  hoarding. 

The  recent  action  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association  in  providing  transit  num- 
bers for  all  banks  is  distinctly  an  efficiency 
measure,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  ultimate  operation  will  result  in  a great- 
ly increased  volume  of  work  for  the  same 
effort  from  bank  clerks  all  over  the  country. 

The  State  Bankers*  Associations  have 
sought,  and  found,  methods  of  increased 
efficiency  in  handling  their  problems,  by 
their  system  of  group  organization  and 
meetings. 

The  work  of  national  bank  examiners  is 
becoming  more  valuable  with  less  effort  bv 
co-operation  with  clearing-house  examiners 
in  the  large  cities. 

The  adoption  of  the  statement  system  in 
banks  to  replace  the  cumbrous  task  of 
monthly  balancing  of  pass  books  is  another 
efficient  step  of  recent  origin,  and  the  grow- 
ing development  of  active  credit  depart- 
ments in  the  larger  banks  has  made  the 
lending  of  money  more  nearly  a scientific 
operation  than  formerly,  and  less  an  ex- 
ercise of  hopeful  guess-work. 

No  finer  words  of  appreciation  for  those 
who  devise  efficient  methods  can  be  found 
than' these  of  Swift,  “And  he  gave  it  for  his 
opinion  that  whosoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
upon  a spot  of  ground  w'here  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind, 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  to- 
gether.”— Northwestern  National  Bank 

(Minneapolis)  Review'. 
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MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


LOS  ANGELES  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

THIS  progressive  Pacific  coast  institu-  dent  that  the  institution  must  seek  larger 

tion  was  organized  in  the  year  190-2  and  more  commodious  quarters,  and  so  the 

and  opened  for  business  early  in  1903,  modern  building  shown  herewith  was  pro- 

under  the  corporate  title  of  the  Los  Angeles  posed  and  all  necessary  arrangements  made 

Trust  Company.  The  banking  offices  were  for  its  erection.  This  eleven-story  struc- 

originnlly  located  in  the  Wilcox  building,  turc,  known  as  the  Trust  and  Savings  build- 


J.  C.  Drake 

l'HKSIOENT  l.OS  A N (IE I ES  TRI’ST  AN!)  SAVfN'GS  HANK 


but  were  later  removed  to  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Spring  streets,  and  a 
short  time  after,  when  the  banking  depart- 
ment was  opened,  the  trust  company  was 
moved  to  the  basement  of  this  building. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  Los  Angeles  Trust 
Company  became  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  moving  to  the  Central  build- 
ing at  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  on  the  first 
of  December,  1909. 

A vast  increase  of  business  made  it  evi- 


ing,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Main 
streets,  where  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Com- 
pany had  been  located.  On  the  seventh  of 
December,  1909,  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  absorbed  this  institution,  in- 
creasing its  own  capital  thereby  to  $1,250,- 
000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$1,500,000,  with  an  additional  $1,000,000  of 
surplus  and  undivided  profits. 

At  the  close  of  business,  August  12,  1911, 
the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
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MAIN-  HANKING  ROOM 


reported  its  resources  and  liabilities  as  fol- 
lows : 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts  $7,225,491’. 09 

Bonds  and  stocks  2.1 12,876. 95 

Bank  building;,  furn.  and  fixtures  1.019,015.€0 
Cash  and  sight  exchange  2,2S5,032.29 


$12, 642, 4103 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $1,500,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits..  998,481.94 

Bond  account  150,000.00 

Deposits: 


Demand  $3,701,100.56 

Time  6,232.834.43—9,993,934.99 

$12,642,416.93 

The  officers  are:  J.  C.  Drake,  president; 
Motley  H.  Flint,  vice-president;  William 
Rhodes  Hervey,  vice-president ; Jay  Spence, 
cashier;  Ralph  Day,  assistant  cashier,  and 
J.  M.  Rug?,  assistant  cashier. 

J.  C.  Drake,  the  president,  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy, 
has  served  in  the  navy  on  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Stations,  and  done  important 
service  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Drake 
has  also  served  in  the  U.  8.  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Office  with  great  eredit,  leaving  there 
to  superintend  the  ordnanee  outfitting  of 
the  l\  ,S.  S.  Oregon  liefore  her  famous 
cruise.  Tie  resigned  from  the  navy  in 
1895,  and  then  permanently  located  in  Los 


Angeles,  where  he  became  director,  vice- 
president  and  auditor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Water  Company,  also  a director  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  When  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  Company  was  organized  Mr. 
Drake  became  its  first  president,  which 
position  he  still  holds  under  the  new  corpo- 
rate title  of  Los  Angeles  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  that  became  effective  at  the  merging 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  & Trust  Com- 
pany with  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  Company 
on  December  1,  1909.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Trust  Com- 
panies Section  of  the  Americans  Bankers* 
Association  and  is  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Motley  H.  Flint,  vice-president,  was  born 
in  Boston,  but  came  to  California  when  a 
very  small  boy,  obtaining  his  education  in 
San  Francisco,  his  home  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  188(1  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
and  has  since  resided  there.  For  a time 
Mr.  Flint  acted  in  the  capacity  of  book- 
keeper and  cashier  in  the  Los  Angeles 
post  office,  then  assistant  postmaster,  then 
special  agent  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, establishing  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  time 
the  Islands  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Tn  January,  1902,  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Los  Angeles,  and  served  in 
such  capacity  until  he  resigned  in  1909.  Mr. 
Flint  was  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  until  it  was  merged 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  Company  un- 
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der  the  new  corporate  name  of  Los  Angeles 
Trust  & Savings  Bank,  when  he  became 
active  first  vice-president,  which  office  he 
now  holds. 

Wm.  Rhodes  Hervev,  vice-president, 
better  known  as  Judge  Hervev,  was  horn 
at  Somerville,  Tenn.,  March  26,  1870,  and 
was  reared  at  Morrilton,  Ark.,  where  he 
lived  until  twenty  years  of  age.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute 
and  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
1800,  was  a special  student  at  Harvard  in 


when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  California.  In  1907  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing-House  Associ- 
ation and  remained  a member  thereof  un- 
til his  accession  to  the  bench.  He  wras 
elected  president  of  the  American  Savings 
Bank  in  January,  1008,  and  served  in  such 
capacity  until  January  1,  1911.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  as  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  he  was  eleeted  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  trust  department 


phksidext's  office 


1891  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1801.  His  family  had  removed  from 
Arkansas  to  California  in  1888,  and  after 
completing  his  academic  and  law-  studies, 
he  returned  to  California  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Los  Angeles  in  180 1, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  all  federal  and  state 
courts  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  was  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Bar  Association  for  three  years  and  trustee 
of  the  asssociation  for  three  years.  After 
a few  years’  general  praetice  he  specialized 
in  corporation  and  banking  law*,  represent- 
ing many  of  the  largest  corporations  and 
banks  in  the  Southwest.  In  1007  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  he  managed  until  1909, 


of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  & Savings  Bank 
and  assumed  the  active  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion February  15,  1911. 

Jay  Spence,  cashier,  commenced  his  busi- 
ness career  October,  1882,  as  messenger  in 
the  German  American  Savings  Bank,  Fon 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin;  resigned  October, 
1 886,  to  accept  a more  lucrative  position 
with  the  Wisconsin  Land  & Lumber  Co., 
Hermansville,  Mich.  He  resigned  from 
the  latter  position  February  1,  1888,  to 
accept  a position  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  of  which  Stoddard 
Jess,  now  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  was  then 
cashier.  He  continued  in  the  employ  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pomona  until 
August,  1899,  serving  in  the  capacities  of 
bookkeeper,  teller  and  assistant  cashier, 
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when  he  accepted  the  cashiership  of  the 
Bank  of  Oxnard,  organizing  at  Oxnard, 
California.  In  1002  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  institution.  While  at  Oxnard 
Mr.  Spence  organized  the  Oxnard  Savings 
Bank,  and  continued  as  president  until 
leaving  for  Los  Angeles  in  the  spring  of 
1905,  when  he  accepted  the  cashiership  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
then  being  organized  by  Senator  Frank  P. 
Flint.  On  December  1,  1909,  the  Metro- 
politan Bank  & Trust  Company  was  ab- 


Motj.ey  H.  Flint 
vice-president 


sorbed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank  and  he  was  elected  secretary  ol 
the  latter  institution  and,  on  the  resignation 
of  Gen.  Robert  Wankowski,  January  1, 
1910,  was  made  cashier  and  secretary. 

Ralph  Day,  assistant  cashier,  when 
fourteen  years  of  age,  moved  with  his 
parents  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
there  completed  his  preliminary  education, 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia National  Bank  at  the  corner  of 
First  and  Spring  streets,  in  1893.  This 
institution  is  now  located  at  Third  and 
Spring  streets  and  is  known  as  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
wras  with  this  bank  in  several  different  ca- 
pacities, until  the  establishment  of  the 
banking  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Trust  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Second 


and  Spring  streets,  at  w'hieh  time  he  re- 
signed his  position,  and  with  Robert  Wan- 
kowski, entered  the  employ  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  Company,  opening  their 
banking  department.  This  wTas  in  1903,  and 
he  has  since  that  time  been  constantly  in 
the  employ  of  that  bank,  now  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

J.  M.  Rugg,  assistant  cashier,  started  in 
the  banking  business  as  a boy  in  Nebraska. 
He  came  to  California  in  1896  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pasadena,  in  w'hieh  institution  he 
remained  for  five  years,  when  he  wrent  to 
the  Bank  of  California,  at  San  Francisco, 
resigning  his  position  in  that  institution  to 
become  manager  of  the  new’  accounts  de- 
partment of  the  Security  Savings  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  remained  with  this  insti- 
tution for  five  years,  or  until  he  was  elected 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust 
& Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Rugg  has  specialized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  business,  and  has  made  a 
splendid  reputation  for  himself  in  this 
special  branch  of  the  banking  business. 

Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

The  Trust  and  Savings  building,  erected 
to  provide  a suitable  home  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  stands  eleven 
stories  above  the  street  and  has  a basement 
and  sub-basement.  The  entire  first  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  banking  and  trust  depart- 
ments, the  basement  is  utilized  by  the  safe 
deposit  department,  and  the  upper  ten  floors 
are  devoted  to  office  rooms,  all  of  which  are 
occupied. 

Architecturally  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  ornate.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  With  the  first  two 
stories  treated  in  the  Corinthian  order  and 
the  entire  exterior  trimmed  in  terra  cotta 
and  finished  with  mapp  glaze  w’hite,  this 
modern  bank  and  office  building  makes  a 
very  prepossessing  appearance. 

The  interior  is  finished  w’ith  mahogany 
throughout.  All  corridors  and  stairways  arc 
wainscoted  in  marble  and  the  main  entrance 
lobby  to  the  building  has  a finish  of  white 
Italian  marble.  The  building  is  equipped 
w’ith  three  elevators  of  the  Otis  traction 
type,  a L\  S.  mail  chute,  a vacuum  cleaning 
system,  telephone  service,  compressed  air, 
hot  and  cold  w’ater,  and  in  every  detail  is  an 
up-to-date  office  building  of  class  A con- 
struction. 

Banking  Room  and  Safe  Deposit  Depart- 
ment. 

The  banking  room  and  safe  deposit  de- 
partment of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  embody  the  latest  ideas  in 
banking  room  designs  and  safe  deposit 
equipment.  The  w'hole  is  of  the  most  dura- 
ble character  and  of  the  finest  of  materials. 

The  banking  room  and  trust  departments 
occupy  the  entire  ground  floor,  a space 
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ENTRANCE  TO  SAFE  DEPOSIT  DEPARTMENT 


142x60  feet.  A central  corridor  extends 
through  the  room,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  building  lobby  at  one  end  and  from  the 
street  vestibule  at  the  Spring  street  end; 
the  trust  department  occupies  one  side  of 
the  corridor  and  the  banking  room  the 
other.  The  columns  are  spaced  thirty-two 
feet  to  the  centre,  leaving  a wide  central 
space.  Counters  and  counted  screens  are  of 
escaletle  marble,  the  wickets  and  frame 
around  them  being  of  light  bronze;  the  floor 
base  of  -Belgium  black  marble. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lobby  are  four  cir- 


cular check  desks  five  feet  in  diameter,  of 
Belgium  black  marble,  supported  on  solid 
bronze  standards.  Between  these  are  seats 
constructed  of  bronze  and  upholstered  in 
Spanish  leather. 

The  walls  of  the  banking  room,  from  the 
floor  to  ceiling,  about  twenty-five  feet,  are 
covered  with  honed  finish,  gray  Tennessee 
marble.  The  columns  are  similarly  decorated 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  paneled 
in  plaster,  ornamented  with  stucco,  and  fin- 
ished in  gray  and  gold,  toned  down  so  as  to 
match  the  walls,  the  entire  effect  being  har- 
monious, spacious  and  substantial. 

The  room  is  thoroughly  lighted  with  win- 
dows from  the  street  side  extending  from 
four  feet  above  the  floor  to  the  cornice  line 
between  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a series  of  ceiling  lights  fin- 
ished in  colors  matching  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, providing  a uniformly  good  light. 

In  the  banking  department  there  is  a cor- 
ridor ten  feet  wide  that  contains  the  desks 
of  the  working  space  hack  of  the  enclosed 
booths,  all  in  proper  relation  to  each  other 
for  the  convenient  and  efficient  handling  of 
business.  The  trust  department  has  open 
booths  with  counters,  so  that  the  various 
officials  seated  at  their  desks  can  do  busi- 
ness over  the  counters;  each  department  is 
rovided  wdth  a private  room  back  of  the 
ooth  for  private  business.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  room  is  an  information  bureau  and  a 
general  consulting  room. 

The  cashier’s  and  president’s  booths  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  counter  line  at  each 
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side,  projecting  about  two  feet  into  the 
main  corridor,  making  them  conspicuous 
and  accessible,  and  also  giving  a good  view 
over  all  departments. 

The  banking  room  is  equipped  with  the 
Lamson  pneumatic  tube  service  and  push 
button  telephone  service.  Its  wood  work 


Over  the  vestibule  and  extending  across 
the  east  end  of  the  banking  room  is  the  di- 
rectors’ room  and  visitors’  gallery,  all  fin- 
ished in  marble  and  appropriately  deco- 
rated. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  safe  de- 
posit department  vault  and  storage  vaults. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AND  COUPON  ItOOMS 


throughout  is  of  selected  Circassian  walnut, 
with  the  floors  in  the  lobby  and  public  space 
of  gray  Tennessee  marble  and  in  the  booths 
of  pressed  cork — all  forming  a harmonious 
combination  of  color. 

Entrance  to  the  bank  from  the  street  is 
to  be  had  through  a wide  arcade,  passing 
between  four  Corinthian  columns,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  third  floor  line.  The  arcade  is 
faced  with  gray  Tennessee  marble;  between 
the  arcade  and  the  banking  room  is  a ves- 
tibule twelve  feet  square,  with  a stairway 
eight  feet  wide  extending  down  to  the  safe 
deposit  department.  Opposite  the  stairway 
is  the  ladies’  waiting  room,  very  conven- 
iently fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  entire 
ceiling  of  this  vestibule  and  ladies’  waiting 
room  is  paneled  in  gray  Tennessee  marble. 


The  safe  deposit  vault  is  of  four-inch  Beth- 
lehem steel;  and  the  vaults  are  provided 
with  circular  doors,  that  of  the  safe  deposit 
vault  being  the  heaviest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  department  is  fitted  up  with  booths, 
consultation  rooms,  directors’  rooms,  and  in 
a complete  manner  for  the  convenience  of 
the  depositors.  It  is  well  lighted,  and,  like 
the  banking  room,  well  ventilated  with  a 
forced  draught  and  exhaust  system. 

The  entire  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  drawings  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Parkinson  & Bergstrom,  architects,  of  Los 
Angeles.  « 

Safe  Deposit  Vault. 

A great  armor  plate  vault,  eight  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  by  thirty-seven  feet  wide  and 
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thirty-one  feet  deep,  reposes  in  the  base- 
ment. It  is  lined  with  fourteen  plates  of 
Harvevized  nickel  steel,  the  two  side  plates 
being  in  single  plates  forged  to  size,  three 
and  one-half  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
52,700  pounds  each.  The  top  and  bottom 
are  of  three  plates  each;  front  and  back, 
three  plates  each.  The  two  side  plates  are 
the  largest  plates  ever  made  in  the  world, 
three  and  one-half  inches  thick. 

The  front  and  emergency  doors  are  each 
made  of  solid  armor  steel  plates,  nineteen 
inches  thick,  the  main  door  being  the  largest, 
thickest  and  heaviest  door  ever  made  in  the 
world,  the  front  being  100  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  seven  feet  six  inches  clear  entrance 
into  the  vault,  with  an  approximate  weight 
of  60,000  pounds  for  the  door  and  100,000 
pounds  for  the  door  and  frame. 

This  door  is  secured  by  twenty-four  four 
and  one-half  inch  diameter  bolts  weighing 
100  pounds  eacli,  with  all  other  details  pro- 
portionately heavy  and  large.  The  vault 
rests  upon  a heavy  concrete  foundation,  ex- 
tending nearly  five  feet  below  the  floor  level. 
This  foundation  is  reinforced  by  railroad 
iron  rails  laid  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  sixteen-inch  I beams  under  the  vesti- 
bules to  carry  the  immense  weight. 

The  surrounding  walls  are  twenty-one 
inches  thick,  the  masonry  being  of  solid  con- 
crete, reinforced  with  steel  rods  laid  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  roof  is  also  pro- 


tected by  heavy  concrete  walls  and  I beams, 
to  resist  the  falling  of  the  building  walls 
from  earthquake  shocks,  should  they  ever 
occur.  The  front  and  emergency  doors  arc 
protected  with  heavy  grills  and  day  gates  of 
solid  bronze,  and  each  door  secured  by  two 
bronze  combination  bank  locks  and  quadru- 
ple time  locks. 

A level  entrance  is  also  provided  for  the 
vault  by  the  use  of  Remington’s  patent  low- 
ering platform,  which  lowers  and  raises  the 
floor  corridor  in  front  of  the  vault  entrance 
by  use  of  a lever. 

The  storage  vault  has  similar  foundations 
and  walls  as  the  safe  deposit  vault.  The 
door  being  twelve  inches  thick,  with  general 
bolt  work,  locks,  etc.,  as  described  for  the 
safe  deposit  vault,  with  closets  and  shelves 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  trunks  and  all 
sorts  of  valuables. 

The  rear  corridor  is  supplied  with  a steel 
lined  cash  vault,  book  vault  and  small  stor- 
age vault,  with  a steel  lined  bond  vault  on 
the  first  floor,  with  locks,  etc.,  all  complete. 

All  this  vault  work  was  designed  by 
George  L.  Remington,  vault  engineer.  Las 
Angeles.  The  safe  deposit  vault  was  built  . 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  storage,  cash  book 
and  bond  vaults,  together  with  the  safe  de- 
posit boxes  and  outside  drills,  were  built 
hv  the  Mosler  Safe  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  * “ 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  $200,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  861,000 

This  bank  is  the  largest  depository  for 
banka  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orl- 
eans. It  1b  Virginia's  most  successful 
National  Bank.  It  has  the  best  facilities 
for  handling  Items  on  the  Virginias  and 
Carollnaa.  Collections  carefully  routed. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


National  Nassau  Bank  of  New  York  Ex- 
panding. 

Between  the  call  of  June  7 and  the  last 
report,  at  the  close  of  business,  September 
1,  1911,  the  National  Nassau  Bank  of  New 
York  increased  its  deposits  $975,179.76. 
With  the  exception  of  one  other  bank  in 
New  York  City,  this  is  the  largest  increase 
between  calls  of  any  of  the  New  York  banks. 
The  National  Nassau’s  September  report 
shows  loans  and  discounts  of  $9,353,737  and 
its  surplus  and  undivided  profits  exceeds 
the  capital  of  $500,000  by  more  than  $90,000. 

New  Head  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

James  S.  Alexander,  who  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  logical  successor  to  Valentine 
P.  Snyder  as  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  Septem- 
ber 6.  Since  Mr.  Snyder’s  resignation  on 
April  1,  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  acting 
bead  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is 
now  forty-six  years  of  age,  entered  the 
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The  Union  Trust  CompanyofPittsburgh 

TS  the  strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
A States.  Its  surplus  exceeds  its  capital  18  times. 
These  wonderful  results  are  due  to  the  able  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  and  directors,  and  the  widespread 
confidence  it  has  gained  throughout  the  entire  country. 
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Mellon  National  Bank 

PITTSBURGH 

Direct,  personal  service  is  given  each  customer  of 
this  bank.  The  service  is  so  flexible  that  it 
can  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  smallest  coun- 
try bank  or  the  greatest  metropolitan  financial 
institution. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT 

Capital  and  Surplus  $7,300,000 


Organized  as  a patriotic  duty 

Continued  in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  stockholders 
and  the  community 

Conducted  in  accord  with  high  standards  of  stewardship 


THE 

First  National  Bank 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


J.  TATNALL  LEA. 
President. 

WM.  A.  LAW. 

1st  Vice-President. 

KENTON  WARNE. 
2d  Vice-President. 


THOMAS  W.  ANDREW. 
Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  JAMES. 

Asst.  Cashier 
FREAS  B.  SNYDER, 
Asst.  Cashier 
HARRY  J.  HAAS. 
Asst.  Cashier 


Capital  & Surplus,  $3,000,000 
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OUR  PAST  RECORD 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  has  stood  for  sound 
and  conservative  methods  in  banking. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your  bank  account  or  of 
opening  a new  account  and  are  anxious  to  do  business  with' a 
financial  institution  that  is  endeavoring  to  be  careful  with  every 
cent  entrusted  to  it  by  its  customers,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  U9  for  terms. 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT 


BANK  OF  BUFFALO 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,060,000  Total  Resources  Over  $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT  C.  MoDOUCAL,  President  JOHN  L.  DANIEL8.  Cashier 

LAURENCE  D.  RUMSEY,  Vice-Prea’t  RALPH  CROY , Asst.  Cashier 
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bank's  employ  when  twenty  years  old.  He 
had  been  a vice-president  since  1908;  he  is 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  R.  G.  Hutchins, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Railways  Company.  At  the  meeting, 
September  6,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn, 
I.oeb  & Co.,  was  elected  a director  and  a 
member  of  the  bank's  finance  committee, 
succeeding  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  resigned. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston, 
Increases  Capital. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston 
was  ratified  by  the  stockholders  on  August 
25.  Under  the  vote  of  the  shareholders,  the 
authorized  capital  is  raised  from  $3,000,000 
to  $7,500,000,  while  the  outstanding  amount 
will  he  increased  from  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,- 
000.  Tn  bringing  its  capital  np  to  the  lat- 
ter figure,  the  bank  will  in  effect  convert  a 
part  of  surplus  into  capital,  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
cash  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  out  of  the 
$10,000,000  surplus,  which  dividend  may  be 
used  as  payment  on  the  new  stock.  The 
merger  or’  the  Cfiy  Trust  Company,  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  the  Massa- 
chuselts  Trust  Company  with  the  Old  Col- 
ony Trust  Company,  authorised  during  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  has  also  been 
carried  to  completion. 


Frederick  Harris  Elected  President  Third 
National  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frederick  Harris  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed his  father,  the  late  Frederick  H.  Har- 
ris, ;is  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  new  president 
has  been  with  the  institution  since  1873. 
entering  its  management  at  that  time  ns 
assistant  cashier.  Becoming  cashier  in  189(i, 
he  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his  pres- 
ent advancement  to  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  successor  in  the  cashiership  is 


Arthur  J.  Skinner,  who  had  previously  been 
assistant  cashier,  and  Frederick  M.  Jones 
has  been  made  assistant  easier. 


Indianapolis  Banker  to  Retire. 

John  Perrin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Fletcher- American  National 
Bank  of  Indianapolis,  has  made  know’n  to 
the  directors  his  intention  to  withdraw  from 
active  management  in  the  institution.  Mr. 
Perrin,  it  b stated,  will  carry  out  these 
plans  before  the  first  of  the  year.  His 
withdrawal,  it  is  said,  is  in  furtherance  of 
action  contemplated  a year  ago  when  ne- 
gotiations were  entered  into  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Fletcher  National  Bank 
and  American  National  Bank,  of  which  lat- 
ter he  had  been  president.  Some  of  the 
members  of  Mr.  Perrin’s  family  have  estab- 
lished a home  in  California,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  his  desire  to  more  nearly  retire 
from  business,  he  has  decided  to  join  them 
there.  Mr.  Perrin  himself  is  the  owner  of 
property  in  the  State  in  which  he  has  de- 
cided to  locate.  Mr.  Perrin  announces  that 
he  has  not  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
hank  and  does  not  contemplate  abandoning 
his  business  holdings  in  Indianapolis.  H. 
A.  Schlotzhauer  has  resigned  as  cashier  of 
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A “ reason  why”  every  day  of  the 
year  Printed  in  red  If  you  like.  Can’t 
be  overlooked— calendar  sheets  of  good 
stock — first  class  printing.  One-piece 
stamped  steel  base,  fitted  wth  a patented,  self-locking  tongue,  on  which  each  succeed- 
ing year’s  pad  may  be  Instantly  fastened.  Any  desired  finish— enamel,  brushed  brass 
copper,  nickel,  solid  brass  or  solid  German  silver. 

A “ Practical  " Tickler  Memo  De«k  Calendar  oo«t«  leas  than  a dozen  fonn 
let t era  or  circulars  and.  in  effect,  is  really  sending  Ht>r»  personal  ones. 

Write  today  for  Migge*tioii8  and  prices. 
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If  It ’s  Calend  ars 

you  are  planning  to  use  in  1912  to  supplement  your 
advertising,  or  to  act  as  an  entire  year's  campaign, 
make  it  desk  calendars.  JVo  Competition  with  art  cal 
endars  — no  sci  amble  to  spend  the  most  money  to 
secure  wall  space.  With  a desk  calendar  you  are  as- 
sured that  your  gift  will  be  alone  in  the  field  — right 
before  the  eyes  of  your  man  on  his  desk  — referred 
to  and  consulted  again  and  again  every  day  of  the  365. 
Especially  is  this  so  if  it  is  a 
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the  Fletcher-Amcrican  National  Bank  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Ralph  K.  Smith,  pre- 
viously one  of  the  assistant  cashiers. 


THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Fifth  Avenue  Building 

Corner  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-Third  Street 

NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  SURPLUS 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000 

OFFICERS 
RUEL  W.  POOR.  President 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM  L.  DOUGLASS,  Cashier 
ARTHUR  W.  SNOW,  Asst.  Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James  MoCutoheon  Samuel  Adams 
Charles  T.  Wills  William  II.  GHiheaea 
Ruel  W.  Poor  Morjcan  J.  O’Brien 

Thomas  D.  Adams 


Santo  Domingan  Bank. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Republic  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  what  is  claimed  to  be  its  “first 
modern  banking  institution.”  It  has  been 
designated  the  National  Bank  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  will  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
City  of  Santo  Domingo.  No  regularly  or- 
ganized banking  facilities,  it  is  pointed  out, 
exist  in  the  Republic,  and  foreign  exchange 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  merchants, 
who  are  obliged  to  maintain  credits  in  New 
York,  London,  Paris  and  Hamburg.  Cir- 
culars with  respect  to  the  movement  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  banking 
laws  of  the  Republic  are  similar  to  those  of 
Canada  and  permit  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to 
the  extent  of  the  bank's  paid-in  capital. 
The  capital  of  the  National  Bank  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  to  be  $500,000  (par  $100),  full 
paid  and  non-assessable,  and  offerings  of 
the  same  at  par  are  being  made  in  New 
York  bv  H.  C.  Niesc  A Co.  and  in  Chicago 
by  Wollenbergcr  & Co.  The  payments, 
Messrs.  Niesp  & Co.  announce,  are  to  be 
thirty  per  cent.,  on  application,  twenty  per 
cent,  on  allotment  and  the  balance  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  following,  it  is  stated,  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  serve  as  directors 
of  the  new  hank:  Samuel  M.  Jarvis,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba; 
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BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 

OF  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  BANK  ACCOUNTING 

B AKER- V A WTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


W.  H.  Lynn,  capitalist  and  ex-United  States 
Senator,  New  York;  Henry  Siegel,  presi- 
dent of  several  department  stores;  Freder- 
ick Brown,  expert  on  Latin-American  af- 
fairs, and  Frank  J.  R.  Mitchell,  formerly  of 
Simmons,  Mitchell  and  Irving,  corporation 
attorneys,  of  Chicago.  The  circulars  report 
that  the  hooks  of  the  bank  will  be  audited 
regularly  by  a reliable  firm  of  American 
chartered  accountants.  It  is  also  announced 
that  under  the  laws  of  Santo  Domingo  there 
is  no  double  liability  to  stockholders,  as  is 
the  case  with  national  banks  in  the  United 
States. 


Portland,  Oregon,  Bank  Increases  Capital. 

Tlie  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$2.50,000  to  $.500,000,  the  new'  capital  having 
become  effective  August  23.  With  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  $175,000,  the  work- 
ing capital  of  the  institution  becomes  $675,- 
000.  The  bank  plans  to  occupy  new  quar- 
ters early  the  coming  year,  when  the  struc- 
ture in  which  it  has  arranged  to  make  its 
future  home  is  completed.  The  building  will 
be  erected  on  a site  50x100  feet;  practically 


all  of  the  first  floor  has  been  reserved  for 
the  banking  department  of  the  institution 
and  a portion  of  the  second  floor  will  be 
set  aside  for  the  directors’  rooms  and  bank 
offices. 


National  Stock  Yards  National  Bank, 
National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois. 

Melvin  A.  Traylor,  until  recently  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ballinger, 
Texas,  has  been  elected  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Stock  Yards  National  Bank 
of  National  Stock  Yards,  III.,  actively  in 
charge  of  the  ‘ bank  department.”  Mr. 
Traylor  is  a native  Kentuckian  and  lived  on 
a farm  in  Adair  County  until  1898.  That 
ear  he  migrated  to  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and 
ecamc  the  city  secretary  of  that  city  in 
1901.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903 
and  a year  later  was  appointed  assistant 
county  attorney.  In  1905  he  entered  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Hillsboro,  Texas, 
in  a clerical  capacity;  three  months  later  he 
became  cashier  of  the  Malone  Bank,  Ma- 
lone, Texas.  Mr.  Traylor  entered  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  of  Ballinger,  Texas,  as 


Capital  - $6,000,000 
Surplus  - $6,000,000 


Depository  of  the 
United  States,  State 
and  Gty  of  New  York 


The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  President. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORE,  Vice-President 
NICHOLAS  P.  PALMER,  Vice-President. 
FREDERIC  W.  ALLEN,  Vice-President 
FRANK  O.  ROB.  Vice-President. 


WALTER  F.  ALBERT8EN,  Vice-Prea. 
JOSEPH  S.  HOUSE,  Cashier. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFF,  Asst.  Cashier. 
JOHN  ROBINSON.  Asst.  Cashier. 
CHARLES  E.  MILLER,  Asst.  Cashier. 
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Personally  Conducted  Tour 


All  Expense  Plan 


New  York  and  Boston 

TO 

NEW  ORLEANS  and  PANAMA 

FOUR  SPECIAL  TRAINS  DE  LUXE 

NEW  ALL-STEEL  EQUIPMENT  TO  THE 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

American  Bankers’  Association 

NEW  ORLEANS,  November  20-24,  1911 

VIA  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  ONES 

This  is  the  official  tour  to  the 
Convention,  arranged  by  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  Association 
in  co-operation  with  the  New  York 
Central  Lines 


Delightful  12-day  Cruise 
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cashier  in  .January,  1908,  and  the  following 
January  he  was  made  vice-president,  con- 
tinuing in  that  capacity  until  August,  1909, 
when  the  Citizens  National  of  Ballinger 
merged  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Ballinger,  at  which  time  he  assumed  the 


Melvin  A.  Traylor 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  STOCK  YARDS 
HANK,  NATIONAL  STOCK  YARDS,  ILL. 


presidt  ncy  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Iraylor  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  agri- 
cultural conditions  throughout  the  South 
and  comes  to  the  National  Stock  Yards 
National  Bank  well  equipped  to  take  care 
of  that  bank’s  correspondents. 


Biggest  Bank  in  Mississippi. 

There  are  larger  cities  in  Mississippi  than 
Hattiesburg,  but  in  the  banking  class  this 
city  has  one  that  leads  all  the  rest.  The 
rich  black  delta,  that  in  other  days  was 
wont  to  look  down  upon  the  humble  and  de- 
spised “pinev  woods  section,”  must  now 
look  up  to  Hattiesburg  for  its  biggest  bank; 
and  In  banking  and  financial  circles  there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  last  publictaion  of  the  State 
auditor,  containing  all  of  the  Mississippi 
bank  statements,  shows  that  in  point  of  de- 
posits and  total  resources,  Hattiesburg  has 
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the  leading  bank  in  Mississippi;  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  inquiry  ana  investigation 
of  the  position  of  Hattiesburg’s  leading 
bank  with  reference  to  other  towns  of  the 
size  of  Hattiesburg  in  the  Southern  States. 

An  examination  of  the  last  report  cover- 
ing all  of  the  banks  in  the  Southern  States 
discovers  the  pleasing  fact  that  in  point  of 
deposits  and  total  resources  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  of  Hattiesburg 
leads  all  other  banks  in  towns  no  larger 
than  Hattiesburg  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  is  truly  a great  honor  and  a great 
asset  to  the  city  of  Hattiesburg  and  to 
South  Mississippi.  It  reflects  credit  not 
only  on  the  management  of  the  bank,  includ- 
ing its  officers,  directors  and  shareholders, 
but  it  is  a great  tribute  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  this  section. 

Banking  by  mail  has  probably  contributed 
materially  to  the  $2,000,000  of  deposits  in 
this  bank,  but  this  is  no  reflection  on  the 
bank,  as  all  large  banks  draw  their  deposits 
from  a wide  territory.  Indeed  this  is  rather 
further  evidence  of  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  the  bank  in  advertising  its  facilities 
for  handling  bank  accounts  by  mail. 


New  York  State  Banking  Department 
Exhibit. 

An  unusual  feature  was  introduced  at  the 
State  fair  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  Sep- 
tember, in  the  presentation  of  an  exhibit  by 
the  New  York  Banking  Department.  The 
exhibit  was  prepared  by  Superintendent 
George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  and  was  in  charge 
of  two  regular  examiners  of  the  department 
— Gordon  F.  Smith  and  James  J.  Kennedy. 


ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  BANK 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Send  Us  Your  Rhode  Island  Collections 


Numerous  placards  offered  varied  informa- 
tion on  the  statistical  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  among  the  data  submitted  it  was 
shown  that  there  are  870  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State,  with  total  re- 
sources of  over  $4,000,000,000.  In  a com- 
parison of  these  with  the  federal  banks,  the 
total  resources  of  all  the  national  banks  in 
the  United  States  were  given  as  less  than 
$10,000,000,000,  the  resources  of  the  New 
York  State  institutions  thus  constituting 
over  one-third  of  those  of  the  combined  na- 
tional banks  of  the  country.  The  amounts 
contributed  by  the  various  classes  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  in  making  up  the  $1,- 
000,000,000  total  is  indicated — the  savings 
banks  leading  with  aggregate  resources  of 
$1,7.51,800,000;  the  trust  companies,  with 
$1,711,600,000,  and  the  banks  of  deposit  and 
discount  having  total  resources  of  $608,000,- 
000.  The  growth  by  decades  was  displayed, 
this  showing  the  development  to  have  been 
most  marked  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
or  since  1880,  when  the  total  resources  of  all 
the  institutions  under  the  State  Banking 
Department  was  but  $526,200,000.  Speci- 
men reports  of  examinations  required  of  the 
institutions  were  included  in  the  exhibit,  as 
well  as  specimen  cards  used  in  the  credit 
system  of  the  department,  revealing  the  rec- 
ord of  individual  borrowers  in  State  banks 
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Capital  ....  $300,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  - 375,000.00 

Deposits  - - - 5,500,000.00 


A.  D.  BISS  ELL,  President 

C.  R.  HU  ST  LEY,  Vice-President 
E.  J.  NEWELL.  Cashier 

HOWARD  BISS  ELL,  Asst.  Cashier 
C.  O.  FEIL,  Asst  Cashier 
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TRADE  MARK 


C.  C.  Shayne  & Co, 


IMPORTERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


INVITE  INSPECTION 
OF  THE 


Newest  Designs 

AND 

Latest  Models 

IN 

Fur  Garments 
Neckwear 
Muffs,  etc. 

ALSO 

A Very  Large  Assortment  of 

FUR  AND  FUR-LINED 

COATS 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

EVERYTHING  IN  FUR  GARMENTS  FOR 
SMOTORISTS.  THE  BEST  THAT 
CAN  BE  PRODUCED 

126  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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Capital  - $2,500,000.00 ■Deposits, $29,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Surplus  and  Profits  ■ $1,390,000.00 

ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 
Correspondence  Invited  Collections  a Specialty 


and  trust  companies,  photographs  of  build- 
ings of  State  banking  institutions,  etc.,  etc. 


Cincinnati  Clearing-House  Association 
Admits  Trust  Companies. 

Under  action  taken  by  the  Cincinnati 
Clearing-House  Association  on  August  99, 
trust  companies  have  for  the  first  time  been 
admitted  to  membership.  Four  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  joined  the  association  and 
began  clearing  as  members  September  fl. 
They  are  the  Central  Trust  & Safe  Deposit 
Company,  the  Cincinnati  Trust  Company, 
the  Union  Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company 
and  the  Provident  Savings  Bank  & Trust 
Company.  One  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
admittance  of  trust  companies  is  that  they 
have  a capital  of  at  least  $.>00,000.  Includ- 
ing the  trust  companies,  the  clearing-house 
is  now  made  lip  of  fourteen  member  institu- 
tions. The  association  is  preparing  to  adopt 
its  new  system  of  clearing-house  examina- 
tions decided  upon  in  July;  as  indicated 
August  5,  Samuel  L.  McCune,  for  nine  years 
national  bank  examiner,  has  been  selected  as 
the  clearing-house  examiner. 


Denver  National  Bank  Increases  Capital. 

Stockholders  of  the  Denver  National  Bank 
of  Denver,  Col.,  have  authorized  an  issue  of 
stock  that  increases  the  institution’s  capital 
from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000  and  raises  the 
surplus  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,950,000.  Three 
new  members  have  been  added  to  the  board 
of  directors,  increasing  the  membership  to 
fifteen.  Those  just  elected  are  Claude  K. 
Boettcher  and  John  H.  Porter  of  the  bond 
house  of  Boettcher,  Porter  & Co.,  and  Er- 
nest \.  Peters,  president  of  the  Peters 
Paper  Company. 


Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York  Will 
Open  Foreign  Department. 

Samuel  S.  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  has 
just  returned  from  a six  weeks’  trip  in 


S.  S.  Campbell 


VICE-PRESIDENT  FOURTH  NATIONAL  HANK  Or 
NEW  YORK 


Europe.  While  Mr.  Campbell's  trip  was 
really  for  pleasure,  he  found  time  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  plans  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  for  the  opening  of  a 
foreign  department. 


First  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gerald  Hughes  has  been  made  a vice- 
president  and  D.  tt.  Platt  an  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver, 
The  full  official  staff  now  consists  of  A.  V. 
Hunter,  president;  Thomas  Keely,  F.  G. 
Motfalt  and  Gerald  Hughes,  vice-presidents; 
C.  S.  Haughwout,  cashier,  and  J.  C.  Hous- 
ton, F.  J.  Denison  and  D.  R.  Platt,  asistnnt 
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Users  of  Sealing  Wax  all  Appreciate  p 
The  Fine  Quality  of  I 

TRAOf  WAAK  2 


WE  Make  Wax  for 
every  purpose  and 
have  studied  to  pro- 
duce a wax  fitted  for 
a particular  need. 
Many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of 
Sealing  Wax  has  en- 
abled us  to  offer  a 
product  suited  to 
the  most  discrimi- 
nating user. 

We  pay  Particular 
Attention  to  the 
COLOR,  FLOWand 
ADHESIVENESS 
of  our  Sealing  Wax. 
Ask  your  Dealer  or 
let  us  know  your 
requirements  and 
the  nature  of  your 
business  and  we  will 
Forward  a Sample 
Stick  on  receipt  of 
Four  cents. 

Apply  to  our 

Nearest  Office 


©et 1 u bon  nil  (8# 

Til  K TAG  MAKERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

2»i  Franklin  Street  l.r>  .lolin  Street  and  15  W.  27th  Street  1007  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

02  East  Randolph  Street  413  North  Fourth  Street 

OFFICE*  IX  OTHER  LEA  DING  CITIES 
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BANKS  contemplating  im- 
provements should  con- 
sult us  immediately,  thereby 
avoiding  errors  in  planning. 

We  plan,  design  ana  build  banks 
complete,  including  interior  work, 
decorations  and  equipment 

Write  for  suggestions,  giv- 
ing us  an  idea  of  what  you 
have  in  mind. 

Bankers  Building  Bureau 

Bureau  of  factories  manufacturing  every  material  nec- 
essary to  complete  a modern  equipped  bank  building 
sold  direct  to  banks,  planned  and  built  complete,  using 
highest  grade  of  materials  at  a conservatively  economi- 
cal price. 

31-33  East  27th  Street  ...  New  York 


cashiers,  and  G.  M.  Hauk,  auditor.  Max 
Waesscl  is  manager  of  the  foreign  exchange 
department  and  H.  M.  Beatty  is  secretary 
to  the  president. 

The  September  1 statement  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Denver  shows  deposits  of 
$18,061,373 — this  amount  representing  an  in- 
crease of  $700,000  since  June  7,  when  the 
deposits  aggregated  $17,301,097.  The  total 
assets  have  risen  in  the  three  months  from 
$50,380,960  to  $51,098,575. 


successful  from  the  start.  Nearly  40,000 
persons  have  opened  savings  accounts,  and 
to-day  nearly  18,000  open  accounts  are  on  its 
books,  principally  from  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  end  of  their 
business  the  trustees  have  a system  of  in- 
stalment mortgages  which  enables  persons 
who  desire  to  own  their  homes  to  do  so  as 
easily  as  through  a building  association  and 
with  less  risk. 


Director  Added  to  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York. 

Frank  A.  Horne,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants Refrigerating  Company,  has  been 
elected  a director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 


Penny  Bank  of  Philadelphia  to  Build. 

The  trustees  of  the  First  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  will  erect  a substan- 
tial bank  building  to  accommodate  the  large 
business  that  they  are  now  doing  in  com- 
paratively small  quarters  at  Twenty-first 
and  Bainbridge  streets. 

The  First  Penny  Savings  Bank  was  or- 
ganized by  John  Wanamaker,  former  Post- 
master-General. in  July,  1888,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  following  year.  It  has  been 


Chatham  & Phanix  National  Bank  of 
New  York  Gains  New  Director. 

August  Belmont,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Chathma  & Phenix  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  directors  up  to  thirty-two,  ail 
men  of  prominence.  At  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, September  1,  the  Chatham  & Phenix 
reported  deposits  of  $19,560,577. 


Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Remodeling  Quarters. 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  is 
making  extensive  alterations  in  its  main 
banking  room,  so  as  to  allow  additional 
space  for  the  officers’  quarters.  A special 
feature  of  the  remodeled  room  will  be 
handsome  new  German  silver  grills.  Under 
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If  you  are  not  sure  that  your 
advertising  expenditure  is  bring- 
ing proper  returns  in  the  shape 
of  new  business, 

it  may  be  that  some  new  blood  in  your  advertising  would 
just  turn  the  scale  and  make  your  advertising  appropri- 
ation a good  investment  instead  of  an  expense. 

Individual  advertising  preparation  service  may  be 
just  what  you  need. 

Through  the  Banking  Publicity  Department  of  the 
BANKERS  MAGAZINE,  we  are  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  advertising  banks  of  the  country.  We 
receive  the  newest  and  best  ideas  in  bank  advertising, 
and  pass  them  on  to  others. 

In  our  advertising  preparation  work  we  have  the 
full  benefit  of  this  thorough  familiarity  with  current 
bank  publicity.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  supplemen- 
tary to  our  own  experience  and  adaptability  along  these 
lines,  which  have  accomplished  satisfactory  results  for 
the  institutions  employing  our  services. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  advertising  for  the 
coming  Fall  and  Winter  campaign. 

It  places  you  under  no  obligation  when  you  ask  us 
to  send  you  particulars  concerning  the  Bankers  Pub- 
lishing Company’s  advertising  preparation  service,  but 
it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  you. 

Write  now. 


PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
2.53  Broadway  ...  New  York  City 
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BANK  ARCHITECTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 

Architects  Bank  Buildings  Any  Size 

Banks  contemplating  building  should  consult  us.  We  are 

architects  and  engineers  on  bank  buildings,  vaults,  equip- 
ment for  banking  rooms,  having  competent  men  at  the 
head  of  each  department,  each  a specialist  in  his  line, 
thus  completing  a bank  building  along  the  most  improved 
methods  and  constantly  considering  the  interests  of  our 
clients  to  such  an  extent  that  we  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  most  economical  cost. 

HANDLE  WORK  ANYWHERE 

31  East  27th  St.,  New  York 


the  presidency  of  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  the 
Chase  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  New 
York’s  largest  banking  institutions.  Depos- 
its under  the  call  of  September  1 are  $113,- 
433,098,  as  against  $104,317,194  on  June  7 
last.  On  September  1,  1910,  deposits  were 
but  $9G,149,273,  the  increase  for  the  year 
amounting,  therefore,  to  17*4  million  dol- 
lars. Aggregate  resources  on  September  1, 
1911,  werr  *127,914,369. 


Bankers’  Trust  Company,  Houston. 

The  officers  for  the  Bankers’  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Houston,  Tex.,  enlarged  through  the 
consolidation  with  it  on  September  1 of  the 
Texas  Trust  Company,  have  been  named. 
As  a result  of  the  union,  the  Bankers’  Trust 
increases  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,- 
000,000.  The  following  arc  the  officers  of 
the  enlarged  institution:  Jesse  H.  Jones, 

chairman  of  the  board;  J.  S.  Rice,  presi- 
dent; T.  M.  Taylor,  N.  E.  Meador,  J.  M. 
Rockwell,  J.  A.  Baker,  A.  M.  Levy,  \V.  T. 
Carter,  C.  G.  Pillot  and  J.  W.  Link,  vice- 
presidents;  C.  M.  Malone,  secretary;  Fred 
J.  Heyne,  cashier  and  treasurer;  P.  S.  Dur- 
ham, assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; Burke  Baker,  bond  officer,  and  Wil- 
liam Malone,  real  estate  officer. 


Charles  B.  Wiggin. 

Charles  B.  Wiggin,  who  has  been  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Brookline  Trust 
Company  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  possesses  one  of  the 
prime  requisites  of  the  successful  banker  of 
to-dav.  That  requisite  is  his  capacity  to 
secure  new  business,  and  it  has  made  of  him 
a bank  president  at  quite  an  early  stage  of 
his  career. 

He  entered  the  Eliot  National  Bank  of 
Boston  in  1903,  at  the  aare  of  sixteen;  four 
years  later  he  resigned  his  position  of  as- 
sistant collection  clerk  to  become  general 
clerk  in  the  City  Trust  Company  of  Boston. 
There,  in  two  years,  he  was  elected  auditor, 
and  when  the  company  consolidated  with  the 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  he  became  as- 
sistant auditor  of  the  merged  institution. 

In  August,  1910,  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Brookline  National 


C.  B.  Wiggin 

PRESIDE  N’T  IIROOKEINE  TRUST  COMPANY, 
BROOKE!  NE,  MASS. 


Bank  of  Brookline,  Mass. — the  youngest  of- 
ficer of  that  rank  in  New  England.  Three 
months  Inter  this  institution  became  the 
Brookline  Trust  Company  and  in  July  Mr. 
Wiggin  was  elected  its  president.  In  the 
year  of  his  service  the  deposits  of  the  com- 
pany have  increased  about  thirty-three  per 
cent,  and  a branch  has  been  established. 
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A TIMELY  BOOK 


r ~~t 

Gold  Production 

and 

Future  Prices 

By 

Harrison  H.  Brace,  LL.M. 


This  book  is  being  very  favorably  received  by  the  press  and  by 
students  of  finance  everywhere,  who  recognize  it  as  an  able  discussion 
of  the  question  of  gold  production  and  other  causes  of  price  changes 
with  a view  to  making  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the  future  of  prices. 

7 ho  following  arm  a few  Comments 


The  author  of  this  monograph  has 
given  his  readers  a brief,  logical  and 
interesting  analysis  of  his  subject?— 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Socicd  Science. 


Mr.  Brace  approaches  the  question 
in  a dispassionate  and  judicial  fashion. 
His  book  is  a wonderful  example  of 
close  and  splendidly  co-ordinated  rea- 
soning.— Rochester  Post  Express. 


A timely  inquiry  into  the  increased 
production  of  gold  and  its  effect  on 
prices,  past,  present  and  prospective. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


A careful  study  of  the  theme.  It 
presents  in  condensed  form  a great 
mass  of  data  which  must  prove  of 
value  to  the  student  of  prices. — St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Brace  has  evidently  read  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  quite  thoroughly 
and  has  given  intelligent  consideration 
to  all  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
problem.  I think  his  conclusions  arc 
sound  and  that  the  whole  discussion 
is  admirably  done. — George  E . Rob- 
erts, Director  of  the  Mint . 


A balanced  and  scientific  study  of 
a present  economic  question  of  con- 
siderable human  interest. — Boston 

Transcript. 


An  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
gold  question,  both  as  to  past  and 
future. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


It  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  prices  and  gold  pro- 
duction.— Alumni  Weekly , University 
of  Minnesota. 


Beautifully  Printed.  Price,  $ 1.50 , net 


THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
253  Broadway  ....  New  York  City 
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W.  H.  LEE,  President 

D.  R.  FRANCIS,  Vice-President  E.  B.  CLARE- A VERY,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L.  HHAPLEIGH,  Vice-President  J.  P.  BERGS,  Assistant  Cashier 

GEO.  E.  HOFFMAN,  Cashier  D.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Assistant  Cashier 

L.  K.  WISE,  Assistant  Cashier 

The  Merchants-Ladede  National  Bank 


or  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

A COMMERCIAL 


$1,700,000.00 

$1,850,000.00 

BANK 


Interviews  and  Correspondence  Invited 


JOSEPH  R.  BARROLL, 
Butler  Brothers. 

J.  8.  BEMI8, 

Treasurer  Beni  is  Bro.  Bag  Co. 
G.  A.  von  BRECHT, 
President  The  Brecht  Co. 
CHA8.  CLARK, 

CHA8.  A.  COX. 
President  Cox  and  Gordon 
Packing  Co. 

8.  8.  DE  LANO, 
Treasurer  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co. 

D.  R.  FRANCIS, 
Francis,  Bros.  A Co. 

O.  L.  GARRISON, 

Pres.  Big  Muddy  Coal  A Iron  Co. 


DIRECTORS 

ELIAS  8.  GATCH, 
President  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co. 

C.  F.  GAUSS, 

Pres.  Gauss-Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

CECIL  D.  GREGG, 
President  Evens-Howard  Fire 
Brick  Co. 

Pres.C.D.  Gregg  Tea  A Coffee  Co. 
8.  E.  HOFFMAN, 

E.  R.  HOYT, 
President  Hoyt  Metal  Co. 

W.  H.  LEE. 

President. 

B.  McKEEN, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Vandalia  R.  R.  Co. 


C.  W.  MANSUR. 
Secretary  Jolui  Deere  Plow  Co. 
JOHN  J.  O'FALLON, 

O.  H.  PECKHAM, 
President  National  Candy  Co. 
DAVID  RANKEN, 

C.  R.  SCUDDER. 
Vice-President  Sam’l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  8HAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer  Norvell-Sliapleigh 
Hardware  Co. 

J.  J.  WERTHEIMER, 
President  Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe  Co. 

O.  W.  WHITELAW, 

Pres.  Polar  Wave  Ice  A Fuel  Co. 


Mr.  Wiggin  has  also  been  elected  trustee  of 
the  Brookline  Savings  Bank. 

He  came  prominently  before  the  bank  men 
of  Boston  three  years  ago  as  the  organizer 
and  first  president  of  Boston  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Banking. 

He  is  an  earnest  and  effective  speaker  and 
it  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that  Boston 
Chapter  has  raised  its  standard  of  educa- 
tion to  its  present  commendable  height. 


Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

This  institution,  which  has  just  rounded 
out  fortv-onc  years,  of  operation,  has  raised 
its  capital  and  surplus  from  $100,000  to 
$?50,000  each.  W.  H.  Lee,  the  president, 
will  very  shortly  complete  thirty-seven  years 
of  continuous  service  with  this  bank. 

Roger  I.  Lee,  formerly  discount  clerk, 
was  elected  an  assistant  cashier,  September 
1?.  David  P.  Jones,  son  of  one  of  the 
founders,  namely,  Judge  E.  S.  Jones,  is  vice- 
president;  W.  F.  McLane  is  cashier  and  W. 
H.  Barber  is  assistant  cashier. 


Minneapolis  Bankers  at  Dinner. 

Directors,  officers  and  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Minneapo- 
lis dined  together  at  the  Commercial  Club 


on  the  night  of  September  14,  100  being 
present.  The  dinner  was  occasioned  by  the 
recent  taking  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  entire  business  of  the 
Germania  Bank  and  the  desire  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  greater  Metropolitan  National 
that  all  men  interested  in  the  institution  be- 
come better  acquainted.  Bishop  Samuel  C. 
Edsall  war  a speaker.  Other  speakers  were: 
V.  H.  Van  Slyke,  president  of  the  bank; 
O.  E.  Naegele,  vice-president:  C.  F.  Wyant, 
cashier,  and  George  B.  Norris.  George  F. 
Blossom,  who  is  a director,  presided  as 
toastmaster. 


Edwin  Hawley  a Director  in  Fort  Dear- 
born National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

With  the  Announcement  that  Edwin  Haw- 
ley, the  railway  magnate,  has  been  added  to 
the  board  of  directors,  and  with  a gain  of  a 
million  and  a half  in  deposits  shown  be- 
tween the  calls  of  June  7 and  September  1, 
the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank  has  a 
record  of  which  it  can  be  justly  proud. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  William  A. 
Tilden  and  his  energetic  vice-presidents,  this 
institution  has  made  remarkable  strides  in 
recent  months,  its  deposits  advancing  rapidly 
and  steadily  ljetween  calls. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hawley’s  addition  to  the 
directorate  is  taken  to  mean  enlarged  con- 


THE  NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS  LAW 


AS  ENACTED  IN 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 


Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Missouri. 
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THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  STATUTE 


WITH  COPIOUS  ANNOTATIONS 


Third  and  'Revised  Edition,  1908 

By  JOHN  J.  CRAWFORD,  of  the  New  York  Bat 


BY  WHOM  THE  STATUTE  WAS  DRAWN 


THE  adoption  of  this  Law  so  generally  by  the  different  States  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  important  statutes  ever  enacted  in  this  Country,  and  is  of  special 
interest  to  every  banker.  Hardly  any  case  now  arises  upon  a negotiable  in- 
strument, but  requires  the  application  of  some  provision  of  the  Act. 

The  standard  edition  of  the  Law  is  that  prepared  by  the  draftsman.  In  this 
THIRD  EDITION,  the  author  has  cited  upwards  of  too  hundred  new  CAtes,  in 
which  the  statute  has  been  construed  or  applied.  This  is  the  only  book  in  which 
these  cases  are  collected.  These  are  not  only  important  in  the  states  where  they 
were  rendered,  but  Also  in  aU  other  stAtes  where  the  stAtute  is  in  force* 

All  of  the  original  annotations  are  preserved.  These  are  not  merely  a digest 
and  compilation  of  cases,  but  indicate  the  decisions  and  other  sources  from  which 
the  various  provisions  of  the  statute  were  drawn.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crawford  himself,  and  many  of  them  are  his  original  notes  to  the  draft  of  the  Act 
submitted  to  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniformity  of  Laws. 

A specially  important  feature  is  that  the  notes  point  out  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  law. 


CRAWFORD’S  ANNOTATED  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW.  {Third  Edition,  1908) 

Is  a neat  octavo  volume,  bound  in  law  canvas.  Price  $8.00  net,  but  sent  by 
mAil  or  express,  prepAid,  on  receipt  of  the  Amount * 
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nections  for  the  bank  in  the  near  future, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a still  more  favor- 
able effect  upon  its  progress. 

New  Officers  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City  have  elected  James 
M.  Pratt  vice-president  and  Robert  H.  Cox, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  company. 

James  M.  Pratt,  the  newly-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  entered  the  employ  of  tlmt 
institution  as  a loan  clerk  in  1891.  In  1898 
he  resigned  to  become  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company  and  six 
years  later  was  made  secretary.  Upon  the 


Mr.  Cox,  the  junior  of  the  newly-elected 
officers,  has  advanced  rapidly  in  his  chosen 
profession  since  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard w'ith  the  class  of  "05.  In  that  year  he 
entered  the  banking  house  of  Fisk  & Rob- 


R.  H.  Cox 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  GUARANTY  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, NEW'  YORK  CITY 


inson,  coming  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  spring  of  1909.  Mr.  Cox  has 
served  as  bond  man  and  as  chief  clerk.  The 
nature  of  his  work  has  given  him  a keen 
insight  into  the  banking  business. 


J.  M.  Pratt 

VICE-PRESIDENT  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

merger  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company 
with  the  Guaranty  in  January,  1910,  Mr. 
Pratt  returned  to  the  hitter  institution  as 
assistant  treasurer,  which  position  he  has 
filled  up  to  the  present  time. 


DANK  PICTURES 

Large  portraits  of  past  officers,  etc., 
made  from  any  good  photograph.  Splen- 
did for  directors'  room  or  bank  offices. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Oliver  Llpplncott,  Photographer  of  Men 
Singer  Bldg.,  149  B’way,  New  York 
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A NOTABLE  BOOK 


The  Economic  Causes  of 
Great  Fortunes 

By  ANNA  YOUNGMAN 


This  is  a thorough  study  of  this  important  subject.  Miss  Young- 
man,  who  Is  connected  with  the  department  of  economics  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  given  her  subject  careful  study  and  close 
research.  Her  book  will  be  read  with  Interest  and  profit  by  all 
students  of  economic  subjecta 

The  New  York  "Times"  said  editorially:  "There  is  noth- 
ing feminine  about  this  book.  Dr.  Youngman  may  take 
her  seat  beside  Ida  T&rbell,  who  knows  how  to  impress 
herself  upon  her  times  even  without  voting." 

"The  Nation",  May  11,  1910,  said:  "Marked  by  intellectu- 
al balance  in  discussion  and  judicial  care  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts." 

The  book  is  Issued  in  attractive  and  readable  form,  making  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  title  in  gold.  The 
price  Is  $1.50  net. 
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2.53  Broadway  ....  New  York  City 


Safe  Deposit  Advertising 

is  the  title  of  a new  chapter  in  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Fourth 
Edition  of  “ Pushing  Your  Businfss,"  the  standard  text  book  of 
financial  advertising  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press. 

The  new  edition  of 

“Pushing  Your  Business” 

contains  197  pages  and  75  illustrations.  It  is  a practical  working 
guide  for  all  advertisers.  The  titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  are  as 
follows:  “The  Technical  Foundation,"  “Advertising  Mediums," 

“ Booklets  and  House  Organs,"  “Advertising  a Commercial  Bank," 

“ Savings  Bank  Advertising,"  “ Tjust  Company  Advertising,"  “ Safe 
Deposit  Advertising,"  “Investment  Advertising,"  “Real  Estate  Adver- 
tising," “ Insurance  Advertising,"  and  “Effective  Business  Letters" 

Cloth  bound,  Price  $1.25,  postage  prepaid 
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Assistant 


New  Assistant  Cashier,  St.  Louis  Bank. 

The  Merchnnts-Laclede  National  Bank 
has  appointed  L.  K.  Wise  as  assistant  cash- 
ier, making’  four  assistant  cashiers  on  the 
staff  of  the  hank.  Mr.  Wise  has  been  with 
the  hank  a number  of  years  in  different  po- 
sitions. 


Second  National  Bank  of  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Isaac  Jackson,  cashier  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  Carnegie  National  Bank,  has 
been  elected  cashier  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  Mr.  Jackson  suc- 
ceeds G.  S.  Harsh,  cashier  for  some  years, 
who  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  and  w’ho  will  devote 
more  of  bis  time  to  his  extensive  coal  and 
coke  interests.  Mr.  Jackson  is  well  known 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Uniontown.  For  ten  years 
he  was  with  the  National  Bank  of  Fayette 
Count)’  at  Uniontown,  and  was  later  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Scwickley  Trust 
Company.  Since  his  connection  with  the 
Carnegie  National  Bank  the  deposits  of  that 
institution  increased  from  $230,000  to  $151,- 
000.  The  Second  National  Bank  of  Union- 
town  has  $100,000  capital.  $150,000  surplus 
and  $10,000  undivided  profits.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1890. 


New  Bank  for  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  M.  Simonton,  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  new  Planters’  Trust  Company, 
is  expected  to  return  to  Atlanta  from  a trip 


in  the  interest  of  the  institution,  which  will 
shortly  open  for  business. 

The  incorporators  are:  George  D.  Porter, 
John  M.  Simonton,  S.  B.  Turman,  Arnold 
Broyles  and  Marcellus  M.  Anderson.  The 
capital  stock  is  to  be  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
10,000  shares,  of  $100  each,  of  w hich  $25,000, 
enough  to  begin  business,  has  already  been 
paid  in.  An  application  for  a charter  is 
now'  pending  w'ith  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Planters’  Trust  Company,  it  is  an- 
nounced. will  do  a general  banking  and  trust 
business.  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  a meet- 
ing would  soon  be  held  to  select  a board  of 
directors,  elect  officers  and  secure  a location 
for  the  institution. 


Clearing  House  Organized  in  Memphis. 

The  hankers  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  a Clearing-House  Association 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected:  E. 
L.  Rice,  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, president;  John  McDowell,  Union  and 
Planters  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  vice- 
prsiedent.  and  James  Nathan,  Manhattan 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  manager. 


Kansas  Bank  to  Sue  for  a Charter. 

A suit  to  force  the  charter  hoard  of  the 
State  to  issue  a charter  to  the  Law’renee 
State  Savings  Bank  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  will 
l>e  instituted  by  the  directors  of  the  hank, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Lewis  Kreeck, 
one  of  the  directors. 
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The  Lawrence  State  Savings  Bank  lias 
been  recently  organized  and  it  applied  for  a 
State  charter  early  in  September.  At  the 
same  time  the  Citizens’  State  Bank  of  Law- 
rence applied  and  was  granted  a charter. 
The  charter  board  believed  that  the  local 
field  did  not  justify  seven  banks,  and  re- 
fused the  application  of  the  State  Savings 
Bank. 


Promotion  for  Seattle  Bank  Clerk. 

E.  \V.  Brownell,  who  has  been  chief  clerk 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seat- 
tle, has  been  promoted  to  be  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  bank.  Mr.  Brownell  came  to  Seat- 
tle from  the  First  National  of  Chicago  in 
1903  and  began  work  in  the  Commerce  as 
bookkeeper.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
receiving  cage.  Splendid  executive  ability 
was  shown  in  the  position  of  chief  clerk,  and 
Mr.  Brownell’s  many  friends  feel  that  the 
last  advancement,  which  comes  at  the  same 
time  as  his  designation  as  manager  of  the 
clearing-house,  is  the  reward  of  ability  and 
faithful  service. 

Savings  Bank  Men  to  Hear  Address  by 

Advertising  Expert  at  New  Orleans. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany and  one  of  the  best-known  advertising 
men  in  the  country,  is  to  address  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Seetion  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  at  its  New  Orleans  convention 
the  lot  week  in  November,  on  “The  Public 
and  the  Savings  Idea.” 

The  address  is  to  have  special  reference 
to  the  widespread  tendency  of  the  public  to 
put  savings  into  fake  investment  schemes 
instead  of  into  savings  accounts.  A remedy 
for  the  evil,  based  upon  educational  adver- 
tising of  a different  sort,  is  to  be  suggested 
to  the  savings  bank  people  in  the  address. 

Secretary  \V.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  arranged  for  the  address. 

On  the  subject  of  the  address,  he  says: 
r»:»o 


“I  am  very  much  pleased  personally  to  get 
31  r.  Lewis  on  the  programme,  and  I am  sure 
our  men  will  be  of  the  same  mind  as  this  is 
brought  to  their  attention.  It  is  a rather  in- 
viting subject,  and  I know  that  he  will  give 


Henry  Hornblower 

NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  BOSTON  STOCK 
EXCHANGE;  MEMBER  OF  FIRM  OF 
HORNBLOWER  Sc  W'EEKS 


us  something  that  will  be  eminently  worth 
while.’’ 

Besides  his  w’ide  experience  and  close 
study  of  all  phases  of  advertising,  Mr.  Lewis 
has  delivered  several  addresses  on  financial 
advertising,  before  the  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
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Iowa  and  Wisconsin  State  Associations,  and 
always  with  notable  success,  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  a book  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  called 
“Financial  Advertising,”  which  has  had  a 
wide  sale. 


Sections  for  Institute  Work. 

An  interesting  method  of  organization  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Louisville  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  and  it 
is  likely  that  it  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
near  future.  Briefly,  it  involves  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  sections  upon 
which  the  American  Bankers*  Association  is 
organized.  Under  this  plan  the  individual 
bookkeepers,  the  paying  tellers,  the  receiving 
tellers  and  others  connected  with  the  hanks 
in  clerical  capacities  could  meet  in  sections 
for  the  discussion  of  their  peculiar  prob- 
lems. Short  cuts  in  getting  results,  new  and 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  routine 
labors  of  the  hank  and  other  points  of  di- 
rect personal  interest  to  the  men  in  each 
section  will  he  taken  up,  with  the  idea  in 
view  of  enabling  those  holding  similar  posi- 
tion in  all  the  Louisville  banks  to  use  uni- 
form methods. 

At  present,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  banks 
have  individual  methods  of  handling  certain 
propositions,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  all  the  banks  performing  any  one 
transaction  in  the  same  way.  The  work  of 


the  sections  would  have  in  view  bringingthis 
about.  Clinton  Davidson,  individual  book- 
keeper of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company, 
suggested  the  plan,  and  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  used  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  work  of  the  chapter. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Dividend  14  Per 
Cent. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  has  increased 
its  dividend  thirteen  to  fourteen  per  cent. 
The  dividend  was  increased  thirteen  per 
cent,  a little  more  than  a year  ago.  The 
hank’s  paid-up  capital  is  $3,000,000,  and  the 
reserve  fund,  $3, 650,000.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  bank  has  been  earning  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 


Bank  Merger  Rumored. 

Negotiations  are  reported  to  he  under  way 
for  the  absorption  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank 
by  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  said 
that  shareholders  of  the  Metropolitan  will 
be  ottered  $950  for  their  stock,  upon  which 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  a year 
are  being  paid. 


NEWSBOYS  START  BANK 


A CROWD  of  embryo  financiers  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  banded  together  as  the 
• Newsboys*  Club,  have  established  a 
savings  bank  as  a phase  of  their  club  ac- 
tivities. Director  Wyckoff  of  the  boys’ 
club  is  serving  as  cashier,  teller  and  mes- 
senger. Deposits  ranging  from  one  cent 
to  one  dollar  are  coming  in  at  every  hour 


of  the  day.  Although  but  five  cents  is 
necessary  for  the  opening  of  an  account, 
the  young  merchant  must  have  at  least  one 
dollar  to  his  credit  before  he  may  draw 
upon  his  funds.  Director  Wyckoff  says 
the  boys  are  very  much  in  earnest  and  ex- 
press much  surprise  at  the  way  their  sav- 
ings grow. 
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A BANKER’S  STORY 

By  W.  L.  Mir  tin,  Cashier  Marshall  National  Bank,  Marshall,  Texas 


AFTER  being  in  business  some  years  we 
. discovered  that  our  banking  house  was 
neither  modern  nor  attractive;  nor  in 
its  lack  of  convenience  did  it  make  for 
comfort  or  economy.  "We  finally  decided 
to  erect  a new  building,  which  would  be  up 
to  date  in  its  architecture,  and  especially 
constructed  with  a view  to  its  beauty  and 
convenience  as  a banking  house.  Our 
officers  recognized  that  they  would  know 
when  these  requirements  were  fulfilled,  but 
to  get  up  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
such  a building  was  the  work  of  an  expert 
architect,  who  had  made  a special  study 
of  bank  work. 

We  learned  of  Hoggson  Brothers  and 
wrote  them.  Their  representative  came  to 
see  us  and  explained  tlieir  one  contract  idea, 
that  of  designing,  erecting,  decorating  and 
equipping  a building  under  one  contract. 

Their  plan  was  different  from  anything 
we  had  ever  heard  of,  and  w'e  took  the 
matter  under  advisement  for  several  months, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  used  the  mails  freely 
in  investigating  Hoggson  Brothers — as  to 
the  quality  of  their  service,  and  satisfaction 
given.  Every  letter  from*  their  patrons  was 
unqualified  in  the  praise  of  this  firm. 

Finally  we  adopted  their  method,  feeling 
that  if  we  were  making  a mistake  we  had 
good  company  and  lots  of  it,  to  draw  the 
plans,  erect  our  building  and  equip  it  with 
its  furniture  and  fixtures,  for  an  agreed 
amount,  which  they  guaranteed  would  not 
be  exceeded,  or  if  it  was.  the  additional  ex- 
penditure was  the  loss  of  Hoggson  Brothers. 


'the  recommendations  of  Hoggson  Broth- 
ers were  so  high  and  unstinted  that  the 
directors  of  this  bank  felt  that  their  plan 
was  all  claimed  for  it,  and  that  we  would 
get  a building  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
every  way:  but  if  we  failed  to  properly 
scrutinize  the  erection  of  our  building,  our 
friends,  who  were  a little  doubtful  of  this 
“one  contract  idea,”  did  the  watching  for 
us. 

We  have  gotten  at  the  hands  of  Hoggson 
Brothers  a modern,  well  constructed 
and  beautiful  banking  house,  provided 
with  every  convenience  and  beautifully 
equipped  in  its  furnishings.  They  fore- 
saw our  present  requirements,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  bank 
as  to  future  requirements. 

With  it  all  there  was  no  worry  or  trouble 
to  us;  their  superintendent  knew  his  busi- 
ness and  was  on  the  job  every  minute  and 
saw'  that  the  specifications  were  carefully 
carried  out. 

We  are  proud  of  our  building,  as  are 
the  good  people  of  our  town,  which  they 
demonstrate  by  bringing  their  visitors  and 
friends  to  view  it 

We  are  glad  to  show  our  building  to 
anyone;  to  answer  inquiries  of  bankers  who 
contemplate  erecting  new  quarters,  and  to 
testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
Hoggson  Brothers,  because,  having  had  the 
benefit  of  their  services  ourselves,  we  would 
like  to  have  all  other  banks  receive  the  same 
advantages. 


I 


GUESS  THE  DATE 

i 

iir  I ' HE  new  idea  in  business  is  honesty,  money,  friends.  Make  a guess  and  a small 
A openness,  frankness,”  said  Alton  purchase,  and  the  correct  guesser  takes  the 

B.  Parker  at  a dinner  at  Esopus.  coin.’ 

“We  used  to  conceal  our  plumbing,  and  “So  everybody  in  the  crowd  guessed, 

very  poor,  insanitary  w’ork  it  w*as.  We  ex-  everybody  bought  some  worthless  rubbish, 

pose  it  now,  and  it  is  altogether  sound  and  the  dealer  netted  a huge  profit.  Then, 

and  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  Well,  at  the  end,  he  looked  at  the  $10  gold  piece,  4 

business  is  like  that.  held  it  up  and  said: 

“When  I think  of  some  of  the  tricks  “‘Now  for  it!  Who  guessed  1894?* 
that  used  to  obtain  in  reputable  business  “‘Me!  me!  me!’  cried  every  man  jack 
firms,  I am  reminded  of  the  seaside  auc-  jn  the  shop, 
tioneer.  “The  dealer  smiled. 

“This  scoundrel  once  held  up  a $10  gold  ‘“Then  you  all  guessed  wrong,’  he  said, 
piece  and  said:  slipping  the  coin  into  his  pocket.  The 

“ ‘Guess  the  date  on  this  piece  of  date  is  1889.’  Washington  Star . 
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THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  AS  A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  AMERICAN  BANKING 


COR  sixty-five  years  The  Bankers 
A Magazine  has  upheld  the  stand- 
ard of  American  banking.  In  all  that 
time  it  has  never  had  greater  faith  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  banks  than  it  has 
now.  A Western  business  man — appar- 
ently a new  convert  to  the  cause  of 
banking  and  currency  reform,  and  be- 
traying the  zeal  usual  in  new  converts 
— declared  recently  that  our  banking 
system  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  The 
statement  is  not  true.  We  have  the 
best  banking  system  of  any  country  in 
the  world. 

In  saying  this  we  are  by  no  means  un- 
mindful of  the  defects  revealed  by  ex- 
perience. But  it  will  be  found  that 
these  defects  are  few  in  number  and 
trifling  in  character  compared  with  the 
many  excellent  features  appertaining 
to  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 

The  efficacy  of  a banking  system  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  theoretical 
tests  set  up  by  doctrinaires  and  profes- 
sional currency  reformers.  The  real 
test  is  the  service  rendered  by  the 
banks  to  the  business  community.  And 
we  say  deliberately  that,  judged  by 
this  standard,  the  American  banking 
system  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  no  other  country  are  the  banks 
so  much  a part  of  the  business  life  of 
the  community,  and  their  welfare  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  its  business 
activity.  The  marvellous  industrial 
and  commercial  growth  of  the  United 


States  has  been  aided  incalculably  by 
the  banks,  and  this  because  the  banks 
were  from  the  nature  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  management  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  local  needs. 

In  one  respect  the  banking  system 
of  this  country  is  unique:  in  the  extent 
of  the  close  personal  relations  existing 
between  the  banks  and  their  dealers. 
More  than  elsewhere,  banking  is  de- 
pendent upon  a knowledge  of  men. 
The  banks  of  other  countries  discount 
paper  accepted  by  some  strong  bank  or 
discount  company,  or  they  lend  on  col- 
laterals having  a known  stock  exchange 
value.  Here,  to  an  extent  not  known 
in  any  other  country,  loans  are  made 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter and  business  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower. And  this  practice  has  devel- 
oped great  skill  and  judgment  among 
our  bankers.  It  has  tended  to  make 
them  self-reliant  and  independent,  and 
has  brought  the  banks  and  the  people 
close  together. 

The  growth  of  American  banking,  in 
numbers  and  resources,  has  been  with- 
out parallel.  And  the  banks  have 
grown  because  they  have  safely  and 
efficiently  served  the  business  world. 
They  are  strong  in  the  public  con- 
fidence because  they  deserve  to  be. 

Of  this  growth  The  Bankers  Maga- 
zine has  been  more  than  a silent  spec- 
tator. Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  our  banking  system  in  the  last  sixty- 
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five  years.  Of  these  the  birth  of  the 
national  banking  system  and  the  re- 
markable development  of  the  trust 
company  must  be  regarded  as  the  two 
most  striking  events.  Wonderful  ad- 
vancement must  be  noted  also  in  the 
State  banking  systems,  a constant  im- 
provement being  made  in  the  character 
of  legislation  and  supervision. 

By  its  editorial  discussions  and  con- 
tributions from  bankers  and  others, 
The  Bankers  Magazine  has  borne  a 
leading  part  in  this  evolution  of  Amer- 
ican banking.  When  has  its  influence 
been  given  for  measures  other  than 
those  calculated  to  strengthen  the  banks 
and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
people?  Every  attempt  to  debase  the 
currency  or  to  weaken  the  banks  has 
found  in  these  pages  an  uncompromis- 
ing foe. 

But  The  Bankers  Magazine  has 
not  been  content  to  oppose  unsound 
measures.  It  has  steadily  upheld  sound 
principles  and  constantly  advocated 
measures  for  the  betterment  of  our  cur- 
rency and  banking.  We  have  truth- 
fully said  that  the  United  States  has 
the  best  banking  system  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  We  did  not  say  that 
it  is  yet  perfect.  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  prevent  the  undue  expansion 
of  credit  which  breeds  panic,  and 
means  must  be  provided  for  avoiding 
the  suspension  of  cash  payment  in 
times  of  stress.  These  and  many  other 
wise  reforms  have  been  faithfully  sup- 
ported by  The  Bankers  Magazine. 
The  principles  we  have  advocated  are 
gradually  passing  into  the  statutes  reg- 
ulating the  currency  and  banking. 

That  this  publication  has  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  the  banks  of  the 
country  in  these  matters  of  broad  con- 
cern is  a fact  too  well  known  to  be 
denied.  But  it  has  done  much  more 
than  that.  It  has  brought  to  the  bank- 
er himself  a better  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  opportunity  of  his  calling, 
and  has  shown  in  numerous  ways  how 


the  service  of  the  banks  to  the  people 
may  be  enlarged.  We  have  recognized 
always  the  splendid  work  being  done 
by  the  bankers*  associations  and  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking.  Long  before 
that  organization  was  thought  of.  The 
Bankers  Magazine  was  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  for  the  better  education  of 
bank  clerks. 

Muck-raking  has  been  no  part  of  our 
policy.  Rotten  banking  and  get-rich- 
quick  schemes  receive  no  encourage- 
ment from  this  Magazine,  but  we  be- 
lieve more  is  to  be  gained  by  contem- 
plating the  good  than  in  harping  on 
the  bad. 

In  its  treatment  of  social,  political 
and  business  problems,  The  Bankers 
Magazine  has  avoided  running  after 
every  new-fangled  notion  warranted  to 
make  men  rich,  happy  and  virtuous. 
We  believe  in  progress,  but  believe  also 
in  being  sure  of  our  ground  before  go- 
ing ahead. 

One  thing  can  not  be  too  emphatical- 
ly said:  this  Magazine  has  preserved 
its  independence  absolutely.  No  bank 
or  group  of  banks  can  control  its 
policy.  It  is  the  servant  of  nobody, 
and  bound  only  to  follow  its  own  con- 
victions. The  publishers  have  never 
said  to  its  editor,  say  this,  or  don’t  say 
that.  They  know  his  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  they  believe  in  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment. 

The  bankers  of  this  country  are  the 
trustees  of  property  valued  at  many 
billions  of  dollars.  We  know  that  they 
are  fulfilling  this  trust  with  ability  and 
faithfulness.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
The  Bankers  Magazine  to  be  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  bankers 
of  the  United  States — a high  ambition 
undoubtedly.  We  have  loyally  stood 
by  every  principle  and  every  movement 
calculated  to  improve  the  currency  and 
banking  system,  and  it  may  with  truth- 
fulness be  said  that  no  other  publica- 
tion has  done  more,  or  so  much,  in  this 
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direction.  It  has  been  no  less  service- 
able to  the  banks  in  disseminating  in- 
formation of  a practical  character  cal- 
culated to  aid  in  efficient  bank  work 
and  management.  Indeed,  this  feature 
alone  has  made  the  publication  indis- 
pensable to  every  young  man  in  a bank 
who  ever  hopes  to  become  anything 
more  than  a mere  cog  in  the  wheel. 

This  number  of  The  Bankers 
Magazine  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  bankers  who  are  not  among  our 
regular  readers.  To  such  we  candidly 
address  the  inquiry  whether  the  record 
of  the  publication  for  sixty-five  years 
— the  work  it  has  done,  is  doing  now 
and  purposes  to  do  right  along  with  in- 
creasing vigor  and  efficiency — is  not 
such  as  to  justly  entitle  The  Bankers 
Magazine  to  a permanent  place  upon 
the  subscription  list  of  every  bank  in 
the  United  States? 


GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  AMERICAN  BANKING 

*%]17’HILE  accurate  and  complete 
statistics  of  the  State  banks  have 
never  been  available,  enough  is  known 
to  show  that  these  institutions  have 
grown  tremendously  since  1846.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  given  in  Knox's 
History  of  Banking,  the  number  of 
banks  in  that  year  was  707,  their  cap- 
ital, $196,000,000,  individual  deposits, 
$96,000,000,  and  circulation  $105,000,- 
000.  This  was,  of  course,  long  before 
the  birth  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, and  long  before  the  trust  company 
had  begun  to  show  its  wonderful  vigor 
as  a financial  institution.  Now  there 
are  single  banks  whose  deposits  are 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  banks  in 
existence  when  tills  Magazine  was  es- 
tablished. There  are  now  over  7,000 
national  banks  with  $5,489,000,000  of 
individual  deposits.  As  reported  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on 
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June  30,  1910,  there  were  12,168  State 
banks,  with  $2,700,000,000  individual 
deposits;  638  mutual  savings  banks, 
with  $3,360,000,000  individual  de- 
posits; 1,121  stock  savings  banks,  with 
$709,000,000  individual  deposits;  934 
private  banks,  with  $124,000,000  in- 
dividual deposits;  1,091  loan  and  trust 
companies,  with  $3,000,000,000  indi- 
vidual deposits.  Or  15,950  banks,  with 
nearly  $10,000,000,000  of  individual 
deposits.  Adding  the  national  banks, 
the  total  number  of  institutions  would 
be  nearly  23,000,  and  the  aggregate 
individual  deposits  about  $10,500,000,- 
000. 

Although  the  trust  companies  have 
shown  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  any  other  class  of  institutions 
in  recent  years,  the  national.  State, 
savings  and  private  banks  have  also 
grown  steadily  and  rapidly.  Part  of  the 
growth  of  the  trust  companies  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  endowed 
with  functions  additional  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  class  of  banks  and 
there  was  undoubtedly  a demand  for 
the  peculiar  services  they  were  pre- 
pared to  render.  So  sharply  have  the 
trust  companies  competed  with  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  banks  for  business 
that  it  has  been  proposed  of  late  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  trust 
companies  under  Federal  law,  the  new 
institutions  to  have  the  powers  of  na- 
tional banks  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
trust  companies  added.  Several  of  the 
States,  in  their  endeavor  to  place  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  on  a more 
equal  footing,  have  provided  for  the 
organization  of  banks  authorized  to  do 
a commercial,  saving  and  trust  company 
business,  all  under  a single  charter. 

A notable  development  of  banking — 
especially  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years — has  been  the  tightening  of  State 
and  Federal  supervision  and  the  inau- 
guration of  a system  of  clearing-house 
examinations.  As  a result,  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  in  the  outside  regula- 
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tion  of  banking  seems  to  be  gradually 
nearing  consummation. 

One  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the 
country’s  banking  institutions  is  their 
exemption  from  the  hostile  feeling 
shown  by  the  public  toward  many  other 
corporations.  The  banks  are  so  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  daily  business 
activities  of  the  people  that  all  at- 
tempts to  provoke  political  hostility 
against  them  have  proved  futile. 

The  banks  of  all  classes  have  grown 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  resources  and 
have  steadily  advanced  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  They  need  yet 
to  find  some  means  of  imposing  a more 
careful  restraint  upon  the  expansion  of 
credit,  and  to  devise  a method  of 
uniting  all  the  banks  for  mutual  sup- 
port of  the  credit  structure  in  times  of 
extraordinary  strain.  Thoughtful  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  these  and  other 
banking  problems  by  bankers,  econo- 
mists and  statesmen,  with  favorable 
prospects  of  speedy  results. 


ATTITUDE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
TOWARD  BUSINESS 

l^OR  some  time  this  Magazine  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the 
discussion  of  the  present  attitude  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  to- 
ward business  enterprise,  because,  in 
our  judgment,  there  is  no  other  matter 
of  such  immediate  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

While  the  existing  anti-business  cru- 
sade was  directed  in  the  first  instance 
against  the  great  combinations  known 
as  trusts,  it  bids  fair  to  spread  until  it 
embraces  practically  every  enterprise 
that  has  been  at  all  successful  and 
every  man  who  has  accumulated  a com- 
petence, however  legitimately. 

Not  only  is  there  growing  up  a leg- 
islative craze  for  obstructing  legitimate 
business  undertakings,  but  this  peculiar 


mental  attitude  is  spreading  to  individ- 
uals. Many  men  who  were  once  eager 
to  undertake  honorable  and  safe  en- 
terprise of  any  sort,  that  promised  a 
fair  return,  now  look  askance  at  every 
business  undertaking,  however  conserv- 
ative, and  if  it  affords  a fair  chance 
of  profit  they  seem  to  think  that  this 
alone  must  render  it  undesirable,  for 
lias  not  the  State  deliberately  adopted 
a policy  placing  a heavy  penalty  upon 
business  prosperity  and  success  ? 

This  attitude  of  mind  may  not  be 
altogether  reasonable,  and  it  probably 
goes  beyond  what  the  facts  warrant. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  more  than  a natural 
deduction  from  the  present  govern- 
mental policy  toward  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

No  cant  is  more  common  and  none 
more  despicable  than  that  which  in- 
veighs against  the  upbuilding  of  wealth 
as  a crime.  The  destruction  of  a fool 
may  sometimes  be  hastened  by  the  pos- 
session of  riches,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence  that  any  nation  ever 
perished  because  of  too  much  wealth. 
Poverty  has  been  the  curse  of  man- 
kind through  all  human  history,  and 
much  of  the  progress  of  modern  civil- 
ization has  been  made  possible  by  in- 
creased wealth — nay,  that  progress  con- 
sists to  a great  extent  of  that  increase 
of  wealth  in  itself. 

We  descant  on  the  evils  of  wealth, 
but  we  mean  always  that  these  evils  be- 
set others  and  never  ourselves.  Inveigh 
as  we  may  against  wealth,  we  cling  none 
the  less  tenaciously  to  that  which  we 
have. 

Who  would  say  that  the  poorer  coun- 
tries— India,  China,  Turkey  and  Spain 
— are  better  off  than  America,  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  France? 

If  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments of  this  country  would  give  one- 
half  as  much  attention  to  the  abolition 
of  poverty  as  they  bestow  upon  schemes 
for  punishing  those  who  have  acquired 
wealth,  the  prosperity  now  common  to 
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the  masses  might  be  made  well-nigh 
universal. 

It  can  not  be  said  too  often  that  the 
curse  of  modern  society  is  not  prosperity 
but  adversity;  not  wealth  but  poverty. 
And  toward  the  upbuilding  of  wealth 
and  the  abolition  of  poverty  every  ef- 
fort, both  of  governments  and  of  in- 
dividuals, should  be  eternally  and  in- 
flexibly bent. 


SHALL  WE  RETURN  TO  FREE 
COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS? 

AFTER  reading  President  Taft’s 
recent  speeches  attentively,  we  can 
see  in  them  no  hope  for  a cessation  of 
governmental  warfare  against  business. 
The  President  can  hardly  be  criticised 
for  the  course  he  has  taken.  As  an  ex- 
ecutive he  is  bound  to  enforce  the  law. 
That  he  has  acted  from  the  highest 
motives,  we  think  no  one  can  doubt. 
Nor  must  it  be  denied  that  the  example 
given  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  laws,  even  against 
the  most  powerful  combinations  of  cap- 
ital, is  of  great  value.  It  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  people  have  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  remedying 
abuses,  and  that  the  trusts  can  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  regulation  and  con- 
trol. 

We  have  no  special  leanings  toward 
aggregations  of  capital.  If  the  coun- 
try has  soberly  made  up  its  mind  to  end 
them,  to  go  back  to  the  free  competitive 
conditions  of  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  well  and  good.  But  has  that  de- 
cision really  been  reached  after  a full 
and  patient  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  involved?  Are  these  combina- 
tions of  capital,  in  their  aggregate  re- 
sults, beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity? Who,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts,  can  give  a conclusive  answer  to 
this  question?  And  if  admitted  that 
numerous  evils  have  sprung  from  the 
combinations  of  capital,  are  these  evils 


greater  than  those  incident  to  the  free 
competitive  system?  And  to  remedy 
the  evils  thus  developed,  must  the  com- 
binations themselves  be  destroyed,  or 
can  the  evils  be  cured  by  regulating 
and  controlling  the  trusts? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  these 
questions.  But  a right  answer  to  them 
is  of  the  very  gravest  importance  to 
the  business  community.  And  we  be- 
lieve this  answer  can  not  be  found  un- 
til a thorough,  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  is  made  by 
those  competent  to  determine  upon  the 
true  policy. 


THE  BANKERS’  CONVENTION 

r J^HE  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  to  assemble 
in  New  Orleans  this  month,  will  be  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant gatherings  of  that  body  held  in 
recent  years.  No  doubt  the  reports 
will  show  that  the  membership  of  the 
association  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before. 

An  important  feature  of  the  coming 
convention  will  be  the  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  National  Reserve 
Association.  From  expressions  of  opin- 
ion appearing  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  bankers  generally  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  association,  but 
some  amendments  are  likely  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  plan  originally  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Aldrich.  Owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  and  the  compara- 
tively brief  time  the  convention  will 
have  for  its  consideration,  the  proposal 
cannot  be  gone  over  so  thoroughly  as 
might  be  desired. 

One  must  regret  that  the  papers  and 
addresses  relating  to  currency  and 
banking  delivered  before  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  and  the  State 
bankers*  associations  from  time  to  time 
should  be  limited  in  their  circulation  to 
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bankers.  While  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  currency  reform  movement  bankers 
themselves  were  in  need  of  information, 
it  now  seems  that  they  are  pretty  well 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  render 
our  banking  and  currency  system  a 
more  efficient  instrument  of  commerce 
and  industry.  But  the  general  voter, 
who  is  after  all  the  one  to  determine 
the  matter,  lacks  this  information,  and 
it  may  be  a question  whether  we  shall 
ever  make  much  real  progress  towards 
banking  and  currency  reform  until  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter 
has  been  widely  disseminated.  The 
daily  newspapers  have  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  doings  of  the  bankers* 
conventions,  apparently  considering  the 
programmes  rather  prosy  and  uninter- 
esting. 

While  the  conventions  undoubtedly 
do  lack  those  sensational  features  which 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  delight 
the  present  public  taste,  they  are  never- 
theless of  immense  importance  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  could 
do  no  more  effective  work  and  nothing 
that  would  more  completely  justify  the 
expenditures  it  makes  than  by  circulat- 
ing sound  banking  and  currency  infor- 
mation among  the  people.  The  asso- 
ciation has  ready  at  hand,  in  its  in- 
dividual members,  the  very  best  form 
of  machinery  for  distributing  literature 
of  this  kind. 

If  during  the  last  ten  years  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  distributed 
among  their  depositors  the  leading  ad- 
dresses and  papers  delivered  before  the 
conventions,  there  would  at  this  time 
probably  be  such  a demand  for  the 
soundest  kind  of  banking  and  currency 
legislation  that  Congress  would  be 
compelled  to  heed  it. 

The  Currency  Commission  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  has  un- 
questionably done  much  good  work,  but 


its  labors  seem  to  have  been  confined 
largely  to  missionary  effort  among 
members  of  Congress  or  the  National 
Monetary  Commission.  These  labors 
seem  to  have  borne  fruit  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  Monetary  Commission,  which 
will  no  doubt  bring  forth  a bill  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress  that 
will  fairly  meet  the  demands  of  the 
friends  of  better  banking  and  currency 
legislation  and  should  receive  respect- 
ful attention  from  Congress.  But 
whatever  bill  may  be  brought  forth  by 
the  National  Monetary  Cmmission  will 
no  doubt  be  subject  to  serious  attacks, 
which  can  only  be  repelled  by  having 
imbedded  in  the  minds  of  the.  voters  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  a sound  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem. This  knowledge  could  have  been 
implanted  long  ago  had  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  confined  itself 
somewhat  less  narrowly  to  the  minor 
details  of  banking  and  had  taken  a 
broader  view  of  matters  which  after  all 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  banks. 

If,  however,  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  shall  come  unanimously  to 
the  support  of  the  Reserve  Association 
plan  it  will  no  doubt  give  the  latter 
such  an  impetus  as  to  insure  its  suc- 
cessful progress  through  Congress. 


WHAT  THE  RESERVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION REALLY  MEANS 

gEFORE  giving  their  approval  to 
the  proposed  National  Reserve 
Association  the  bankers  of  the  country 
ought  carefully  to  examine  the  plan  in 
detail  and  understand  exactly  what 
changes  it  will  introduce  into  the  bank- 
ing business  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation, though  called  by  another  name, 
is  a central  bank  pure  and  simple. 
Practically  the  only  limitation  imposed 
on  its  functions  as  a bank  is  that  the 
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business  to  be  transacted  will  not  in- 
clude that  of  individuals  and  ordinary 
firms  and  corporations,  but  its  transac- 
tions will  be  limited  to  dealings  with 
the  Government  and  with  other  banks. 
If  the  bankers  of  the  country  have 
really  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
favor  a central  banking  institution, 
probably  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion affords  as  good  a form  of  organi- 
zation for  such  a bank  as  could  well  be 
devised. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Reserve  Association  plan  to  deprive 
all  other  banks  of  the  function  of  issu- 
ing notes.  While  much  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  confining  the  note-issuing 
privilege  to  a limited  number  of  banks, 
say  those  in  the  central  reserve  and  re- 
serve cities,  it  is  less  clear  that  it  is 
either  desirable  or  necessary  to  have 
but  a single  bank  of  issue. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
not£-issuing  function  to  a single  insti- 
tution we  shall  quote  the  following, 
from  the  London  “Bankers*  Magazine” 
for  September,  1911,  and  probably 
written  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave, 
a distinguished  authority  on  banking 
and  poitical  economy: 

“We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
very  great  error  was  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  arranged  for  the 
suppression  of  the  issue  of  the  notes  of 
the  English  banks  through  the  Act  of 
1844;  this  was  one  of  the  great  errors 
in  that  Act ; the  other  was  the  division  of 
the  work  of  the  Bank  of  England  into 
the  two  department  of  issue  and  of 
banking.  Both  these  errors  arose  from 
the  incorrect  method  in  which  the  note 
issue  was  regarded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  financial  authorities  with  whom 
he  worked  at  that  time.  Both  errors 
have  been  injurious  to  the  banking  and 
economic  position  of  the  country.” 

We  are  entirely  familiar  with  the 
limitations  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
issue  of  bank  notes,  but  nevertheless  we 
believe  that  the  right  to  issue  notes  is 


still  a valuable  banking  privilege  and 
one  not  to  be  given  up  without  careful 
consideration. 

We  also  believe  that  the  best  judges 
as  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  bank  notes 
are  the  bankers  in  each  community.  The 
Reserve  Association  plan  assumes  that 
the  necessity  for  issuing  bank  notes  in 
any  given  case  may  better  be  deter- 
mined by  a board  at  Washington  than 
by  the  banker  in  any  particular  locality. 

We  have  never  seen  any  good  reason 
why  all  of  the  banks  in  the  country 
could  not,  under  proper  regulations,  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  right  to  issue 
their  circulating  notes  based  on  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  issuing  bank.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  question  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  collecting  country 
checks  would  have  been  rightly  settled 
years  ago  had  not  the  bankers  been  too 
lazy  to  work  out  a proper  system  of 
redemption.  The  redemption  agency 
like  that  used  by  the  Boston  Clearing- 
House  in  redeeming  New  England 
checks,  if  extended  throughout  the 
country  and  applied  to  bank  notes, 
would  have  come  very  near  to  solving 
the  w'hole  bank-note  problem,  for  there 
is  really  not  much  in  it  except  the  work- 
ing out  of  a proper  system  of  redemp- 
tion. 

The  Clearing-House  Section  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  solving  the  note  re- 
demption problem  and  the  country 
check  redemption  problem  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  frittered  away  its  op- 
portunity. 

If  the  individual  banks  are  not  to  be 
given  the  right  to  issue  credit  notes  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  much  wiser,  if  this 
function  is  to  be  limited  at  all,  that  it 
should  have  been  at  least  limited  to 
the  reserve  and  central  reserve  cities. 
The  country  banks  then  that  wished  to 
use  circulating  notes,  even  if  they  could 
not  have  issued  them  themselves,  might 
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have  applied  to  their  reserve  agents  and 
with  every  prospect  that  their  applica- 
tion would  be  duly  regarded.  Under 
the  Reserve  Association  plan  a country 
bank  can  only  get  notes  from  the  Re- 
serve Association  through  the  favor  of 
the  nine  gentlemen  at  Washington  who 
will  control  the  institution.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  these  gentlemen,  however 
eminent  and  respectable  they  may  be, 
can  possibly  know  better  than  the  local 
bank  whether  notes  should  be  issued  or 
whether  they  really  will  know  as  much 
about  the  value  of  the  securities  offered 
as  the  local  bank  itself.  Much  the  same 
objections  will  apply  to  rediscounting 
through  the  Reserve  Association.  Had 
the  reserve  banks  been  properly 
equipped  to  fulfill  their  functions,  they 
could,  in  our  opinion,  have  supplied  the 
demand  for  rediscounting  much  more 
effectively  than  a central  bank. 


VIEWS  OF  BANKERS  REGARDING 
THE  PROPOSED  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 

JJROMINENT  bankers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  give  their 
views  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
regarding  the  proposed  National  Re- 
serve Association.  While  two  or  three 
bankers  who  have  written  us  do  not 


approve  of  the  plan,  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  decidedly  favorable. 

Until  the  Monetary  Commission 
makes  its  report,  and  a definite  meas- 
ure is  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a bill, 
prospects  of  currency  legislation  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress  can 
not  be  accurately  measured.  Assuming 
that  a plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed Reserve  Association  shall  be 
launched  as  an  Administration  measure, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
House  is  Democratic. 

Hopes  have  been  expressed  that  the 
matter  could  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
Such  hopes  apparently  Test  on  the 
ground  that  banking  legislation  is  a 
purely  business  matter,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  politics.  Perhaps  so;  but  it 
is  the  fashion  in  this  country  to  mix 
business  and  politics;  and  whether  the 
fashion  is  a wise  one  or  not,  it  is  our 
way  of  doing  things,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a very  lively  political  contest  over 
the  central  bank,  or  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, plan. 

No  one  can  tell  yet  what  the  Demo- 
cratic House  will  do  with  the  central 
bank  proposal,  but  that  it  will  do  some- 
thing of  a rather  striking  character 
may  be  expected.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  measure,  bringing  it 
before  the  House  will  at  least  start 
public  discussion,  and  that  in  itself  will 
be  no  small  gain. 


CANADA  BANK  ACT  OPERATIVE 


THE  amendment  to  the  Canada  bank 
act,  permitting  the  increase  of  bank 
circulation  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  combined  paid-up  capital  and  reserve, 
became  effective  on  October  3,  and  will  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  bank  notes  amounting 
to  about  $27,000,000.  Most  of  the  big  Can- 
adian banks  will  immediately  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law,  as  there  has  been  a shortage 
of  notes  for  some  time,  due  to  the  unusual 


demands  of  the  West  for  crop  movements. 
The  banks  reached  their  limit  of  circulation 
last  week.  The  law  is  intended  to  relieve 
such  conditions,  but  the  extra  circulation 
must  be  withdrawn  by  January  31.  At  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  an  attempt  will 
be  made  by  the  banks  to  get  authority  to 
make  the  present  provision  for  increased 
circulation  permanent. 
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TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

That  exceptional  care  and  skill  are  required  in  the  banking 
business  goes  without  saying.  Here  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
experience.  But  the  prudent  banker  will  not  refuse  to  reinforce 
his  own  experience  by  that  of  others,  and  to  buttress  his  judgment 
by  a thorough  knowledge  of  general  conditions. 

For  the  banker  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  informed.  The 
Bankers  Magazine  will  be  found  a veritable  mine  of  information, 
embracing  all  subjects  affecting  the  banking  business  directly  or 
remotely — from  the  broadest  world- wide  influences  to  the  minutest 
details  of  bank  management. 

And  this  service  of  business-getting  and  business-conservation 
covers  every  phase  of  banking  activity — commercial,  savings,  trust 
company,  safe-deposit,  and  investments. 

An  enumeration  of  the  departments  regularly  maintained  in 
The  Bankers  Magazine  will,  perhaps,  give  a better  idea  of  its 
real  serviceableness  to  the  bankers  of  the  country: 

1.  Editorial  Comment  —The  conditions  affecting  general  business,  together 

with  all  matters  of  direct  interest  to  bankers,  are  thoroughly  and  carefully  re- 
viewed each  month.  Impartial  expert  criticism  of  new  or  proposed  banking  and 
currency  legislation  constitutes  an  important  feature  of  this  department. 

2.  Trust  Company  Department — A careful  survey  of  all  important  develop- 
ments relating  to  trust  companies,  the  department  being  conducted  by  a practical 
man  connected  with  one  of  the  most  successful  trust  companies  in  the  country. 

3.  Savings  Bank  Department — Contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for 

increasing  business,  besides  giving  a concise  account  of  matters  of  particular 
interest  to  this  class  of  institutions. 

4.  Practical  Banking — Men  successfully  engaged  in  bank  work  show  new 

and  improved  methods  of  bookkeeping,  together  with  the  most  economical  systems 
of  handling  every  department  of  bank  work. 

5.  Banking  Law — Latest  legal  decisions  relating  to  banking  and  commer- 
cial paper. 

Inquiries  from  subscribers  answered  free,  through  Th*  Bankers  Magazine, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Law  Department,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  * 

6.  Foreign  Banking  and  Finance — A record  of  events  and  a review  of 

conditions  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  giving  the  reader  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  foreign  bankers  and  financiers  are  doing. 

7.  Banking  Publicity  Expert  suggestions  for  productive  bank  advertising. 

8.  Investments — An  ably-conducted  department  covering  the  principal 
phases  of  investment  securities — of  great  educational  value  to  investors,  and  belp- 
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ful  to  bankers  for  its  expert  treatment  of  the  factors  governing  the  worth  of 
securities. 

9.  Safe  Deposit  Department — Shows  how  the  safe-deposit  departments  of 
banks  may  be  run  with  the  greatest  profit  and  the  highest  degree  of  service  to  the 
community. 

10.  Modern  Financial  Institutions  and  Their  Equipment — Illustrates  and 
describes  the  buildings,  floor-plans  and  general  equipment  of  the  most  progressive 
banks. 

11.  Banking  and  Financial  Notes — A concise  account  of  the  important 
happenings  in  the  financial  and  banking  world. 

General  Banking,  Monetary  and  Economic  Information 

Besides  the  regular  departments  above  mentioned,  The 
Bankers  Magazine  contains  many  special  articles  relating  to 
money,  banking  and  economics,  the  whole  constituting  a fund  of 
indispensable  information  to  the  banker  who  wants  to  be  well  posted 
and  to  conduct  his  business  with  the  greatest  safety  and  profit. 
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SPECIAL*OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

To  make  it  especially  advantageous  for  readers  not  already 
subscribers  to  The  Bankers  Magazine,  to  become  so  at  this  time, 
we  make  this  Special  Premium  Book  Offer : — 

Choose  any  book  or  books  you  wish  in  the  list  below  to  the 
amount  of  $2.50,  to  be  sent  you  FREE  with  your  new  $5.00  a 


year  subscription  to  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

The  Bankers  and  Merchants  Perpetual  Maturity 

Guide  (postpaid)  $5.00 

Modern  Banking  Methods  and  Practical  Bank 

Bookkeeping  (carriage  prepaid)  4.00 

Methods  and  Machinery  of  Practical  Banking  (post- 
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Trust  Companies — Their  Organization,  Growth  and 

Management  (postpaid)  4.00 

The  Savings  Bank  and  Its  Practical  Work  (in  prep- 
aration)   5.00 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Banking  and  Commerce 

(carriage  prepaid)  3.00 

Pushing  Your  Business  (postage  prepaid)  1.25 
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The  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange  (postpaid) 
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The  Economic  Causes  of  Great  Fortunes  (postpaid) . . 

The  New  Banking  Law  (postage  prepaid)  

Gold  Production  and  Future  Prices  (postpaid) 

A Neglected  Point  in  Connection  With  Crises  (post- 
age prepaid)  

Confidence  or  National  Suicide?  (postpaid)  

Universal  Peace— War  Is  Mesmerism  (postage  pre- 
paid)   

The  Bankers  Handy  Series  (postpaid)  each 
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For  a full  description  of  these  books  see  the  catalogue  in 
the  colored  insert  in  this  issue. 

This  new  subscription  offer  is  also  good  for  $2.50  on  the  $3.00 
offer  of  the  Syndicate  Bank  Advertisements,  described  on  another 
page. 

For  your  convenience  in  ordering,  we  print  a coupon  which 
you  can  cut  out  and  mail  to  us. 

Remember  the  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine  is  $5.00, 
and  our  special  offer  to  NEW  subscribers  now  is  to  allow  them 
$2.50  credit  on  the  purchase  of  books  or  bank  advertisements 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


WHAT  LEADING  BANKERS  THINK  OF  IT 


Upon  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Bankers  Magazine  some  of 
the  well-known  bankers  of  the  country  have  contributed  to  this 
number  a brief  discussion  of  .the  proposed  National  Reserve 
Association.  Here  is  what  they  have  to  say: 


By  James  B.  Forgan,  President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 


"DEFERRING  to  the  massing  of  the 
legal  reserves  of  the  banks  in 
the  National  Reserve  Association,  Mr. 
Forgan  had  this  to  say  in  his  Minne- 
apolis address: 

This  feature  of  the  proposed  plan 
appeals  to  me  with  especial  force.  A 
large  part  of  my  banking  experience 
has  been  under  the  branch  banking  sys- 
tem. I have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  bank  panics,  or 
panics  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  their  banks,  are  unknown  in 
countries  where  the  branch  banking 
system  exists. 

This  has  led  me  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  panics  under  our  system.  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  re- 
quirement that  our  banks  must  main- 
tain a legally  fixed  percentage  of  law- 
ful money  against  their  deposit  liabili- 
ties. This  amount  of  lawful  money 
held  by  each  individual  bank  becomes 
erroneously  fixed  in  the  public  mind  as 
the  measure  of  its  ability  to  liquidate 
its  deposits.  For  example,  a bank  with 
$100,000  deposits  is  required  by  law 
to  keep  on  hand  $6,000  in  lawful 
money.  Its  depositors  measuring  its 
ability  to  pay  its  deposits  by  this  small 
percentage  of  available  money  to  its 
total  liabilities,  whenever  anything  oc- 
curs foreshadowing  financial  trouble, 
local  or  general,  naturally  take  alarm 
and  promptly  decide  that  they  will  be 
among  those  who  can  get  their  money 
out  of  the  six  per  cent,  cash  on  hand 
while  it  lasts. 


No  such  thought  disturbs  the  mind 
of  a community  whose  banking  facili- 
ties are  supplied  by  a branch  of  a bank 
with  large  cash  reserves  at  its  head 
office.  The  thought  of  the  local  cus- 
tomers of  a branch  bank  is  not  directed 
to  the  amount  of  lawful  money  it  may 
carry  in  its  vault.  From  time  to  time 
they  see  the  statements  showing  the 
condition  of  the  central  bank,  of  which 
the  local  bank  is  a branch,  and  they 
realize  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
there  could  be  shipped  from  the  large 
cash  reserves  it  carries  sufficient  money 
to  pay  all  the  deposits  at  the  branch. 
They  are  only  concerned  in  having  the 
branch  keep  on  hand  sufficient  accepta- 
ble circulating  medium  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  checks  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. This  the  branch  bank  does  by 
carrying  a sufficient  supply  of  the 
parent  bank’s  notes  for  the  purpose. 
It  requires  only  such  lawful  money  in 
small  denominations  as  is  needed  by 
its  customers  for  small  change. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  the  minds 
of  the  local  depositors  in  our  individual 
banks  will  be  diverted  from  the  small 
lawful  cash  reserve  they  carry  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
National  Reserve  Association  which 
maintains  and  controls  for  them  their 
lawful  money  reserves  and  stands  ready 
to  supply  them  with  its  acceptable  circu- 
lation against  balances  at  their  credit 
with  it,  which  balances  can  be  main- 
tained by  rediscounting  their  short-date 
paper  when  necessary.  The  public  will 
realize  that  the  banks  have  in  the  Na- 
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tional  Reserve  Association  a source  on 
which  they  can  rely  for  the  supply  of 
currency  and  for  the  conversion  of 
their  liquid  assets  into  such  currency 
when  they  need  it.  The  plan  suggested 
will  therefore  afford  our  banks  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  branch 
banking  system  without  surrendering 
their  individuality  of  ownership,  their 
interest  in  local  affairs,  or  the  control 
of  their  local  business,  all  of  which 
they  have  through  their  local  boards  of 
directors  and  officers  appointed  by 
them.  In  this  respect  our  new  system 
will  be  superior  to  the  branch  banking 
system,  for  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  branch  banking  system  is 
that  the  bank  directors  sit  at  the  head 
central  office  and  appoint  strangers 
having  no  direct  interest  in  or  connec- 
tion with  the  local  interests  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  do  business. 

The  massing  in  the  National  Reserve 
Association  of  the  legal  reserve  money 
of  all  the  banks  will  correct  another 
erroneous  impression  now  entertained 
by  the  public.  New  York  being  the 
financial  center  of  the  country,  the 
figures  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the 
New  York  Clearing-House  banks  have 
erroneously  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  an  index  of  conditions  in  the 
country  as  a whole.  Not  only  is  this 
so,  but  in  foreign  countries  the  bank- 
ing power  and  strength  of  our  entire 
country  is  erroneously  measured  by  the 


partial  and  incomplete  figures  pub- 
lished weekly  by  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing-House banks.  These  figures  have 
been  partial  and  incomplete,  even  as 
they  have  indicated  the  banking  power 
and  strength  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
country.  Recently  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  has  expanded  its  rules 
so  as  to  admit  the  trust  companies  to 
membership,  and  hereafter  the  figures 
*of  the  trust  companies  that  become 
members  will  be  included  in  the  weekly 
statements  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
House  banks.  To  this  extent  the  fig- 
ures of  these  statements  will  be  cor- 
rected and  will  form  a better  index  of 
conditions  at  the  financial  center  of  the 
country,  but  they  will  not  even  approx- 
imately reflect  the  actual  condition  of 
the  banks  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
their  cash  reserves  against  their  total 
liabilities,  which  alone  would  be  a true 
index  of  country-wide  conditions. 

When,  however,  the  National  Reserve 
Association  assumes  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks 
of  the  country,  its  weekly  statements 
will  form  a reliable  index  of  the  coun- 
try's financial  condition.  Moreover, 
the  National  Reserve  Association  will 
be  in  a position  to  influence  and  regu- 
late, if  not  to  control,  the  country's 
financial  condition  as  it  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  response  to  changing 
commercial  conditions. 


By  Henry  W.  Yates,  President  Nebraska  National  Bank,  Omaha 


ANY  close  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  proposed  banking  law, 
known  as  the  Aldrich  Reserve  Associa- 
tion Plan,  will  show  to  any  one  that  in 
the  endeavor  to  forestall  the  opposition 
which  a large  portion  of  the  American 
people  will  have  to  the  establishment  of 
a great  centralized  bank,  the  powers  of 
the  proposed  Reserve  Bank  have  been 
so  abridged,  that  the  wonder  will  grow 
as  to  what  public  purpose  it  will  serve 
and  what  it  will  do  when  it  gets  into 
operation. 

If  the  Reserve  Bank  with  its  $300,- 


000,000  of  capital  and  forty-five  direc- 
tors with  fifteen  branches  having  each 
at  least  thirty  directors,  together  with 
a full  corps  of  governors,  deputy  gov- 
ernors, managers,  deputy  managers  and 
other  employees,  can  do  no  more  busi- 
ness than  is  prescribed  for  it  in  this 
bill,  it  would  hold  a ridiculous  and 
absurd  position  in  the  financial  world. 

That  this  statement -is  not  overdrawn 
is  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  those 
clauses  in  the  bill  which  define  the 
scope  of  the  bank's  operations. 

First:  It  can  receive  no  deposits  ex- 
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cept  from  banks  owning  its  stock  and 
the  United  States.  Upon  these  deposits 
no  interest  can  be  paid. 

Second:  It  can  make  no  loans  or  dis- 
counts except  upon  paper  received  from 
banks  maintaining  with  it  a deposit  ac- 
count, and  this  paper  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  banks  from  whom  it  is  received. 

It  is  prohibited  from  making  any 
direct  loans  even  to  a depositor  bank, 
no  matter  how  strongly  the  paper  may 
be  secured  by  collateral  security  unless 
the  same  is  endorsed  by  the  local  asso- 
ciation of  which  the  borrowing  bank 
is  a member. 

This  endorsement  cannot  be  obtained 
in  ordinal^  times.  The  local  associa- 
tions are  not  to  do  any  regular  busi- 
ness. They  may  be  composed  of  banks 
widely  separated,  and  as  commentators 
upon  the  scheme  in  published  pam- 
phlets state,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
law  that  they  shall  always  be  in  ac- 
tive operation,  but  they  are  to  be  used 
only  in  emergencies  which  have  been 
infrequent  in  the  past  and  may  never 
occur  again. 

The  only  discount  business  the  Re- 
serve Bank  may  do  is  limited  to  com- 
mercial paper  received  from  banks  run- 
ning not  longer  than  twenty-eight  days 
or  upon  acceptances  of  banks  or  houses 
of  unquestioned  financial  responsibility 
running  not  longer  than  ninety  days. 
In  all  cases  the  paper  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  depositor  bank  offering  it.  In 
order  to  stimulate  dealings  in  bills  of 
exchange  the  questionable  power  to  ac- 
cept drafts  is  given  to  all  banks.  This 
is  something  that  seems  entirely  for- 
eign to  their  business,  as  they  do  not 
handle  commodities  and  it  has  never 
been  countenanced  in  the  United  States 
as  a banking  prerogative. 

The  main  purport  of  the  measure 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  borrowing  of  money  by  banks  has 
demonstrated  the  chief  weakness  of 
our  financial  system,  and  that  this  will 
be  removed  by  providing  for  them  a 
larger  field  in  which  they  may  borrow. 

But  this  theory  is  wrong;  the  banks 
of  the  United  States  are  not  as  a rule 
borrowers.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
with  them  always  been  considered  some- 


what discreditable  to  show  “redis- 
counts” or  “bills  payable”  in  their  pub- 
lished statements. 

The  rediscounts  shown  by  the  Comp- 
troller’s reports  will  not  for  ordinary 
years  average  ten  million  dollars.  In 
times  of  panic  or  extreme  money  strin- 
gency, the  amount  of  course  is  larger, 
but  if  1907  can  be  called  a panic  year, 
the  maximum  then  shown  was  twenty 
millions.  Bills  payable  w’ould  increase 
these  figures,  but  both  together  would 
not  show  a sufficient  volume  upon  which 
to  base  a large  business. 

There  has  never  been  a demand  for 
money  from  banks  in  ordinary  years 
which  has  not  been  easily  supplied  by 
their  correspondents  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  class  of  loans  is  considered  most 
desirable,  and  the  city  banks  would  not 
willingly  give  them  up. 

If  the  borrowing  of  banks  therefore 
is  to  be  the  only  discount  business  of 
the  Reserve  Bank  it  can  be  easily  seen 
how  slim  its  transactions  would  be  for 
ordinary  times. 

Nearly  all  that  the  proposed  law 
gives  the  Reserve  Bank  to  do  could  just 
as  easily  be  done  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, through  the  use  of  a portion 
of  the  cash  reserves  of  banks  if  con- 
centrated there.  The  existing  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Law  would  supply  for  panic 
times  the  same  service  given  by  this  act 
to  the  local  associations. 

The  realization  of  the  facts  stated 
will  justify  the  impression  that  the 
proposed  law  is  offered  only  as  a first 
move  in  the  direction  of  a great  United 
States  Bank  on  the  foreign  plan,  and 
that  after  it  goes  into  effect  a demand 
will  at  once  be  made  upon  reasonable 
grounds  for  larger  powers  and  a wider 
sphere  of  business  activity. 

This  would  be  a dangerous  menace 
to  our  existing  independent  banks,  and 
in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  view  the  propo- 
sition in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
great  money  trust,  practically  owned 
and  operated  by  those  to  whom  inci- 
dentally would  be  given  the  control  of 
the  organization. 

If  this  is  the  real  purpose  back  of 
the  bill,  it  should  be  amended  now  to 
cover  the  case  so  that  Congress  and  the 
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country  at  large  may  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  considering  it  upon  its 
merits. 

The  writer  has  for  years  opposed  all 
schemes  for  the  issue  of  an  unsecured 
bank-note  currency  and  in  a number  of 
papers  has  given  his  reasons  for  this 
opposition. 

The  brevity  of  this  paper  prohibits 
any  further  reference  to  this  feature 
of  the  proposed  law,  except  to  say  that 
the  proposition  it  contains  to  replace 
our  present  bond-secured  bank  notes 
with  the  notes  of  the  Reserve  Bank, 
would  be  an  abandonment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a valuable  source  of  na- 
tional revenue,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
same  to  a private  corporation. 

What  this  may  amount  to  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  result  of  the  recent  sub- 


scriptions for  the  Panama  three  per 
cent,  bonds.  The  premium  these  bonds 
have  secured  exceeds  very  slightly  the 
current  premium  on  the  existing  two 
per  cent,  bonds  which  may  be  used  for 
circulation. 

The  increased  charge  upon  our  na- 
tional finances  by  reason  of  the  issue  of 
these  three  per  cent,  bonds  without  the 
circulation  privilege  will  be  $500,000 
per  annum  for  fifty  years. 

This  charge  extended  to  the  full 
volume  of  bonds  now  pledged  for  cir- 
culation ($700,000,000)  will  mean  the 
large  additional  annual  charge  of 
$7,000,000,  which  must  be  obtained  by 
taxation  and  represents  the  minimum 
price  the  country  is  asked  to  pay  in 
order  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  a so- 
called  elastic  circulation. 


By  Elliott  C.  McDougal,  President  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ID1  OR  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
Aldrich  plan,  there  is  necessary, 
first,  a clear  conception  of  its  skeleton; 
after  this  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
thoroughly  memorized,  we  can  then  dis- 
cuss intelligently  the  body  with  which 
the  skeleton  is  to  be  clothed,  and  all 
its  various  functions. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Aldrich  plan  is 
this : — A central  Reserve  Association 
will  be  located  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, with  fifteen  branches.  The  entire 
United  States  will  be  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, at  its  principal  reserve  center, 
will  be  located  one  of  these  branches. 
Each  one  of  the  fifteen  districts  will  be 
sub-divided  into  as  many  sub-districts 
as  may  be  necessary.  Each  sub-dis- 
trict will  contain  one  local  association. 
Each  local  association  must  have  at 
least  ten  banks  with  a combined  capita] 
and  surplus  of  at  least  $5,000,000.  It 
may  have  as  many  directors  as  its  own 
by-laws  prescribe.  The  local  associa- 
tions in  each  district  and  their  duly 
authorized  representatives  will  elect  all 
but  one  of  the  directors  of  the  branch 
of  the  Reserve  Association  located  in 
that  district.  Each  branch  will  have  a 


number  of  elected  directors  equal  to 
twice  the  number  of  local  associations 
in  that  district.  The  central  office  of 
the  Reserve  Association  will  have  forty- 
five  directors.  With  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  to  be  directors  ex  officio, 
a Governor,  two  Deputy  Governors,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
of  the  United  States,  its  directors  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  branches  or  by 
their  duly  authorized  representatives. 
The  Governor  and  the  two  Deputy 
Governors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  a 
list  submitted  by  the  board  of  directors. 
The  managers  of  the  branches  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  c6ntral  office.  With  the 
exception  of  committees,  minor  officers 
and  details,  this  covers  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  beauty  of  this  organization  is 
that  it  is  from  the  bottom  up.  The  in- 
dividual banks  first  elect  directors  of 
local  associations;  local  associations 
then  elect  directors  of  branches; 
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branches  then  elect  thirty-nine  out  of 
the  forty-five  directors  of  the  central 
office. 

In  this  short  article  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  more  than  one  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  plan.  Take  the 
State  of  Ohio.  That  State  has  a num- 
ber of  prosperous  cities.  Each  city  has 
a number  of  prosperous  banks.  In 
each  of  the  larger  cities  is  a clearing 
house  to  which  the  most  important 
banks  belong.  In  cities  like  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  a number  of  the  banks 
are  very  large  and  very  strong,  but  no 
matter  how  large  and  how  strong  in- 
dividual banks  may  be,  in  times  of 
panic,  they  pool  their  cash  resources 
in  the  clearing  house.  There  are  few 
depositors  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that,  while  individual  banks  standing 
alone  may  go  down,  the  clearing  house 
will  not,  neither  will  any  solvent  bank 
to  which  it  extends  assistance.  With 
regard  to  these  particular  functions, 
our  clearing  houses  and  the  local  asso- 
ciations provided  for  by  the  Aldrich 
plan  are  practically  the  same.  Now, 
suppose  that  all  of  the  clearing  houses 
in  Ohio  join  together  in  the  formation 
of  one  central  clearing  house  for  the 
State,  at  the  command  of  which  central 
clearing  house  would  be  the  resources 
of  all.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that, 
strong  as  are  the  individual  clearing 
houses,  this  central  clearing  house 
would  be  still  stronger.  In  many  ways 
this  central  clearing  house  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  represents  one  of  the  pro- 
posed branches  of  the  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. The  two  are  not  so  nearly  iden- 
tical as  are  clearing  houses  and  the 
proposed  local  associations,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  reserves  and 
of  rendering  assistance  where  most 
needed  are  practically  the  same. 

A branch  of  the  Reserve  Association 
would  have  other  functions  which  a cen- 
tral clearing  house  would  not  have  and 
which  not  only  would  not  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  a branch  to  render 
assistance,  but  would  increase  its  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  Now,  suppose  that  not 
only  the  State  of  Ohio  but  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  had  each  a central 
clearing  house;  then  suppose  all  of 


these  central  clearing  houses  joined  to 
form  a national  clearing  house  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  and  that  the  national 
clearing  house  had  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  all,  and  that,  because  of  the 
method  by  which  the  directors  and 
managers  of  the  State  central  clearing 
houses  and  of  the  national  central 
clearing  house  wer^  selected,  the  in- 
dividual banks  and  clearing  houses  of 
the  different  States  of  this  country 
really  controlled  the  national  clearing 
house.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
represent  one  most  important  part  of 
the  Aldrich  plan. 

Contrary  to  general  conception,  the 
main  function  of  banks  is  to  deal  in 
credit  and  not  in  money.  Should  the 
banks  to-day  be  compelled  to  conduct 
all  their  operations  on  an  actual  money 
basis,  the  business  of  this  country 
would  be  paralyzed.  They  could  better 
arrange  to  get  along  without  actual 
money  by  providing  some  substitute  for 
it  for  circulation  than  they  and  their 
customers  could  get  along  without 
credit.  The  Aldrich  plan  recognizes 
this  principle. 

Banks  are  not  producers.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  general 
public  that  the  office  force  of  a large 
factory  does  to  the  factory  organiza- 
tion. Properly  handled,  the  more 
workmen  a factory  employs  the  greater 
its  production  and  the  greater  its  profit. 
The  more  bookkeepers  a factory  em- 
ploys, as  compared  with  the  stated 
volume  of  production,  the  less  its  profit. 
A purely  bookkeeping  force  is  a tax  on 
the  producing  power  of  any  business. 
So  it  is  with  banks.  The  less  expen- 
sive banking  machinery  can  be  made, 
the  less  the  tax  on  business.  The  Aid- 
rich  plan  recognizes  this  principle. 

Every  dollar  of  unnecessary  hoarded 
reserve  is  an  imnecessary  tax  on  busi- 
ness in  gpod  times,  and  the  cause  of 
panic  and  stringency  in  bad  times.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  in  the 
panic  of  1907,  when  cash  was  almost 
unobtainable,  there  was,  in  the  vaults 
of  banks  in  this  country,  at  least  twice 
as  much  cash  as  would  have  been 
needed  under  the  Reserve  Association 
system  as  provided  for  in  the  Aldrich 
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plan.  The  half  not  needed,  if  put  in 
circulation,  would  have  saved  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  United  States  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Unnecessary  mone- 
tary panics  and  unnecessary  aggrava- 


tion of  commercial  panics  by  our  im- 
perfect monetary  and  banking  systems 
have  cost  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  a sum  largely  exceeding 
the  total  of  our  national  debt. 


By  Hon.  R.  G.  Rhett,  President  People’s  National  Bank, 
* Charleston,  S.  G. 


'THE  Reserve  Association  of  Amer- 
*■“  ica,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Aid- 
rich,  purposes  to  concentrate  about 
one-half  of  the  lawful  money  reserves 
of  the  national  banks,  and  to  bank  upon 
them  again.  It  also  purposes  to  take 
over  the  national  bank-note  issue  based 
upon  Government  bonds,  to  supplement 
it  with  a credit-note  issue  of  its  own  to 
an  unlimited  amount,  and  to  monopolize 
such  issue. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  feature  of  such  a proposition 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
the  reasonable  possibilities  which  might 
result  from  the  adoption  of  it  be  care- 
fully considered.  A few  of  these  pos- 
sibilities may  interest  the  public  at  this 
time. 

A Central  Reserve  National  Bank. 

The  proposed  association  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a Central  Reserve 
National  Bank.  It  is  the  final  step  in 
the  concentration  of  reserves.  The  so- 
called  “Country  Banks/*  of  which  there 
are  some  6,850  in  number,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $590,000,000,  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a reserve  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits;  but  only  two- 


which  there  are  some  385  in  number, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $245,000,- 
000,  and  located  in  these  forty-six  re- 
serve cities,  are  required  to  keep  a re- 
serve of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits;  but  only  one-half  of  this  must 
be  in  the  shape  of  “lawful  money.**  The 
remainder  is  largely  accumulated  in 
three  central  reserve  cities  in  the  form 
of  deposits  with  the  banks  there.  The 
“Central  Reserve  Banks/*  of  which 
there  are  some  sixty,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $185,000,000,  and  located  in 
these  three  central  reserve  cities,  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a reserve  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  and  ail  of  it 
must  be  in  lawful  money. 

Now,  the  proposition  is  that  a Cen- 
tral Reserve  Bank,  called  “the  Reserve 
Association  of  America/*  shall  be  or- 
ganized with  one  principal  office  in 
Washington,  and  fifteen  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  to  this 
bank  so  much  of  the  lawful  money  re- 
serve as  the  banks,  which  take  stock  in 
the  association,  may  find  it  practicable 
to  dispense  with,  is  to  be  accumulated 
and  banked  upon  again. 

The  present  “lawful  money  reserve** 
held  by  the  banks  of  the  country  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 


Deposits 

Lawful 

Per 

Money  Reserve 

Cent. 

National  banks 

$5,500,000,000 

$940,000,000 

17.3 

State  and  private  banks  and  trust  companies 

5,900,000,000 

380,000,000 

6.5 

Savings  banks  

4,100,000,000 

40,000,000 

1. 

Total  

$1 5,500,000,000 

$1,360,000,000 

8.9 

fifths  of  this  is  required  to  be  in  the 
form  of  “lawful  money.**  The  balance 
may  be,  and  to  a large  extent  is,  con- 
centrated in  forty-six  reserve  cities,  and 
in  three  central  reserve  cities  in  the 
form  of  deposits  with  the  banks  of 
these  cities.  The  “Reserve  Banks,”  of 


The  plan  of  Senator  Aldrich  purposes 
to  abolish  the  requirements  as  to  the 
“lawful  money”  reserves,  which  must 
be  held  by  national  banks.  Deposits 
in  the  Reserve  Association  are  to  count 
as  lawful  money  reserve,  and  each  in- 
dividual bank  is  to  determine  how  much 
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cash  it  shall  keep  on  hand.  The  aver- 
age now  kept  by  State  banks  and  Trust 
companies  will  give  an  index  of  what 
this  is  likely  to  be;  i.  e.,  about  six  per 
cent. 

Assuming  then  that  out  of  the  seven- 
teen per  cent,  now  held  in  lawful  money 
reserves  eleven  per  cent,  is  deposited 
with  the  Reserve  Association,  and  that 
the  provision  which  does  not  allow  the 
association  to  receive  interest  on  de- 
posits will  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  present  deposit  reserves  carried  in 
reserve  banks,  which  draw  two  per 
cent.,  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  as- 
sociation would  be  about  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Gov.  deposits  (say  4-5) . . $K),000,000 
National  bank  deposits  (11%)..  605,000,000 

Total  $645,000,000 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  bank  on  this 
again,  keeping  such  an  amount  of  it  in 
reserve  as  the  association  shall  in  its 
discretion  determine.  It  is  provided, 
however,  that  a reserve  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  in  gold  shall  be 
held  against  all  currency  notes  issued 
on  its  credit,  and  unsupported  by  a 
specific  deposit  of  bonds.  It  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  a reserve  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  is 
expected  to  be  held  against  deposits 
also  and  that  the  remaining  $430,000,- 
000  would  at  once  be  loaned  out.  If 
loaned  abroad,  it  would  result  in  the 
shipment  of  that  amount  of  gold  out 
of  the  country.  If  loaned  here,  it  would 
pile  up  further  credit  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a billion  of  dol- 
lars on  the  same  lawful  money  reserve 
as  we  have  now. 

Is  Further  Concentration  of  Re- 
serves Desirable  ? 

Have  our  monetary  disturbances  been 
caused  by  too  much  or  too  little  concen- 
tration of  reserves?  Our  central  re- 
serve banks  have  found  by  experience 
that  a reserve  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  entirely  too  small  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  those  in  New  York  have  been 
carrying  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits  in  call  loans  against  exchange 
listed  collateral,  as  a supplemental  re- 


serve to  that  carried  in  lawful  money; 
just  as  the  country  banks  and  the  re- 
serve banks  carry  nine  per  cent,  and 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  respec- 
tively on  deposit  with  their  reserve 
agents.  It  is  maintained  by  eminent 
students  of  this  question  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  last  panic  was  the 
concentration  of  our  reserves  in  money 
centers,  inducing  the  banks  holding 
them  to  make  too  many  such  loans, 
which  could  not  be  realized  upon  when 
the  crisis  came.  If  that  claim  is  well 
founded,  the  present  plan  is  simply 
piling  Ossa  on  Pelion,  and  making  con- 
ditions infinitely  worse. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  this  asso- 
ciation is  empowered  to  issue  currency 
against  balances  indefinitely,  and  no  de- 
positor need  fear  that  it  may  not  be 
able  to  convert  its  balances  into  bank 
notes.  Might  there  not  be  a demand 
for  the  conversion  of  these  bank  notes 
into  gold?  If  it  should  arise,  could  it 
be  checked  or  met;  and  if  not,  what 
would  be  the  consequences? 

Benefits  to  the  Existing  Banks. 

“The  authorized  capital  of  the  Re- 
serve Association  shall  be  approximate- 
ly $300,000,000“ — an  imposing  sum,  if 
realized!  But  the  actual  paid-up  cap- 
ital is  confined  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stocks  of  those  national  banks 
which  shall  subscribe  thereto.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  capital  stocks  of  all  na- 
tional banks  is,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,000,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 


Central  reserve  banks $180,000,000 

Reserve  banks  240,000,000 

Country  banks  580,000,000 


Total  $1,000,000,000 


The  maximum  paid-up  capital  possi- 
ble would  therefore  be  $100,000,000. 
What  would,  in  fact,  be  the  actual  paid- 
up  capital? 

It  is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
central  reserve  banks,  for  whose  espe- 
cial benefit  the  Reserve  Association  has 
been  devised,  may  not  care  to  burden 
themselves  with  the  obligations  which 
are  required  of  a stockholder  in  that 
association. 
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The  net  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  the  reserve  banks  are  less  obvious. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  majority  of  them  to  tie  them- 
selves irrevocably  to  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  figure  out  any  real 
benefit  which  the  country  banks  would 
realize,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  many  of  them  would  become 
stockholders.  Possibly  it  may  not  be 
intended  that  they  should  do  so.  There 
is  no  provision  whereby  a bank  may 
withdraw  from  the  association,  except 
upon  liquidation.  How  many  banks 
are  going  to  invest  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
capital  in  a stock  which  can  never  pay 
more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  which  they 
can  never  sell  nor  realize  upon ; to 
render  themselves  liable  to  a call  of  ten 
per  cent,  more  of  their  stock  at  any 
time,  and  to  entangle  themselves,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  extrication,  with 
an  unknown  number  of  other  banks  in 
mutual  guarantees  upon  terms  in  which 
they  may  have  no  practical  voice;  and 
all  for  a privilege  they  may  never  need 
and  may  find  of  no  value  to  them? 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  bank 
to  operate  with  any  comfort  or  safety 
with  much  less  than  six  per  cent,  cash 
reserves,  so  that  a country  bank  could 
only  keep  a deposit  with  the  association 
by  dividing  the  reserve  it  now  keeps 
with  its  reserve  agents,  drawing  two 
per  cent,  interest.  This  deposit  not 
only  draws  interest,  but  by  custom  it 
establishes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
such  reserve  agent  to  rediscount  for  the 
depositor  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five 
times  the  deposit.  Even  during  the  past 
panic,  these  reserve  agents  responded 
to  this  obligation,  though  they  were 
generally  unable  to  transmit  currency 
for  the  balances  they  held.  Could 
country  banks  that  are  accustomed  to 
borrow  jeopardize  their  present  facili- 
ties for  an  uncertain  accommodation, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  granted, 
and  which,  when  due,  must  be  paid? 

Management  of  the  Reserve  Associ- 
ation. 

The  management  of  the  association 
is  lodged  primarily  in  a board  of  forty- 


five  directors,  selected  with  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  giving  a widespread  rep- 
resentation; but  no  one  who  considers 
the  matter  seriously  can  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  where  the  control  will  rest. 
The  actual  power  is  placed  in  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  nine,  five  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  board,  three  appointed 
by  the  President  from  a list  submitted 
to  him  by  the  board,  and  the  ninth  is 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
governor  and  two  deputies  constitute 
the  three  whom  the  President  appoints 
from  the  list  submitted  by  the  board . 
Here  lies  the  foundation  for  a strug- 
gle between  the  financial  interests  in 
control  of  the  board  and  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  President,  when- 
ever he  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
these  interests.  The  association  will 
control  over  a half  billion  of  deposits, 
and  the  issuance  of  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  currency.  It  would  wield  an 
enormous  power.  Would  or  would  not 
its  management  become  the  bone  of 
contention  in  every  political  struggle 
and  the  business  world  be  kept  in  per- 
petual turmoil  and  unrest? 

The  Issue  of  Currency. 

The  privilege  of  issuing  bank-note 
currency  is  conferred  upon  the  associa- 
tion, and  it  is  made  exclusive  in  so  far 
as  the  future  is  concerned. 

The  association  is  given  power  to  is- 
sue its  own  notes,  unsecured  save  by 
an  agreement  to  hold  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  of  its  issue  in  gold, 
and  a provision  that  the  notes  shall  con- 
stitute a first  lien  upon  its  assets.  But 
there  is  also  a provision  as  follows: 

“The  Reserve  Association  shall  at 
once,  upon  application  and  without 
charge  for  transportation,  forward  its 
circulating  notes  to  any  depositing  bank 
against  its  balance.” 

The  only  depositors  are  “depositing 
banks”  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Should  apprehension  arise,  every 
bank  would,  of  course,  convert  its  credit 
balance  into  circulating  notes,  which,  it 
is  provided,  “are  to  constitute  a first 
lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  reserve 
association.”  This  would  leave  the 
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United  States  Government, — the  only 
depositor  not  entitled  to  this  conversion 
of  deposits  into  notes — to  carry  the 
bag. 

There  are  some  interesting  provisions 
with  reference  to  bond-secured  cur- 
rency, as  follows:  “National  banks 

may,  if  they  choose,  maintain  their 
present  note  issue,  but  whenever  a bank 
retires  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its 
existing  issue,  it  will  permanently  sur- 
render its  right  to  reissue  the  notes  so 
retired.”  “The  Reserve  Association 
must  for  a period  of  one  year  offer  to 
purchase  at  a price  (not  less  than  par 
and  accrued  interest)  the  two  per  cent, 
bonds  now  held  by  national  banks  and 
deposited  to  secure  their  circulating 
notes.  The  Reserve  Association  shall 
take  over  these  bonds  with  the  existing 
currency  privilege  attached,”  etc. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  market  for 
the  two  per  cent,  bonds  after  the  first 
year?  No  bank  can  use  them  for  cur- 
rency purposes,  and  who  would  pur- 
chase? Let  us  suppose  that  $500,000,- 
000  of  these  bonds  have  been  sold  by 
the  banks  to  the  association  and  cur- 
rency issued  by  it  against  these  bonds. 
Let  us  suppose  that  for  any  reason 
these  bonds  should  decline  to  ninety, 
would  not  its  capital  be  wiped  entirely 
out?  What  would  happen  if  the  decline 
reached  eighty? 

The  country  has  been  clamoring  for 
an  elastic  currency  that  will  expand 
and  contract  where  and  when  needed, 
whether  for  crop  gathering  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  or  panics  in  the  money 
centers.  It  may  be  that  this  currency 
would  have  an  dasticity  satisfactory  to 
the  money  centers,  if  the  panic  did  not 
extend  from  the  value  of  the  bank  de- 
posits to  the  value  of  the  currency 
(which  is  more  than  likely) ; but  its 
elasticity  being  dependent  upon  a 
board  of  nine,  it  is  beyond  human  possi- 
bility that  the  needs  of  every  section 
and  community  will  be  equally  and  fair- 
ly treated,  and  that  the  local  needs  of 
agricultural  sections  will  assume  any 
adequate  proportions  alongside  of  the 
billion-dollar  corporations  and  their  se- 
curities in  the  money  centers. 

Do  the  American  people  want  a cur- 


rency the  quantity  and  price  of  which 
shall  be  controlled  by  a committee  of 
nine  individuals? 

Enlarged  Powers  of  National 
Banks. 

(1)  They  are  permitted  to  establish 
branches,  but  only  in  the  city  where  the 
parent  bank  is  located. 

(2)  They  may  accept  bills  of  ex- 
change “arising  out  of  commercial 
transactions,”  with  not  more  than 
ninety  days  to  run,  to  an  amount  “not 
exceeding  one-half  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  accepting  bank.” 

(3)  They  may  hold  stock  in  banks 
authorized  to  do  business  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. 

(4)  They  may  carry  any  portion  of 
their  reserves,  cash  or  otherwise,  with 
the  Reserve  Association. 

(5)  They  may  join  a local  associa- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing the  paper  of  all  members  of 
the  association,  which  may  apply  for 
such  guarantee,  and  they  must  join 
such  association  if  they  become  stock- 
holders in  the  Reserve  Association.  The 
earnings  of  the  local  association  shall 
primarily  consist  of  the  commissions 
which  may  be  charged  for  guaranteeing 
such  paper,  and  the  profits  or  losses  of 
such  local  association,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  its  operations,  are  to  ac- 
crue to,  or  be  borne  by,  the  members 
of  the  local  association  in  proportion  to 
their  capital  stocks. 

The  power  of  establishing  branches 
in  the  same  city  with  the  parent  bank 
has  been  claimed  by  many  to  exist  un- 
der our  present  law,  but  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Government  has  never 
acquiesced  in  that  view.  Is  it  desirable 
to  begin  branch  banking? 

Bills  of  exchange  are  little  known 
in  this  country.  Our  business  is  not 
done  in  a manner  which  calls  for  their 
use.  If  they  could  have  been  used  to 
advantage.  State  banks  or  Trust  compa- 
nies would  long  since  have  adopted 
them,  and  encouraged  their  use  by  their 
customers. 

The  local  association,  as  proposed,  is 
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an  experiment.  Whether  it  would  prove 
a successful  one  or  not  is  questionable. 
The  obligation  to  become  a member  of 
such  association,  if  a bank  becomes  a 
stockholder  of  the  Reserve  Association, 
may  well  cause  many  to  hold  off  until 
the  experiment  is  tested. 

A bank  to  become  a stockholder  in 
the  Reserve  Association  must  subscribe 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock, 
of  which  one-half  must  be  paid  in.  The 
other  half  is  subject  to  call.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  an  emergency  provi- 
sion. Yet,  how  many  banks  would  be 
able  to  respond  to  such  a call  in  a 
panic?  How  are  they  to  be  forced  to 
do  so?  The  liability,  however,  is  not  a 
comfortable  one. 

The  liability  assumed  by  the  local  as- 
sociation in  guaranteeing  the  paper  of 
all  of  its  members,  which  may  apply 
for  it,  may  also  assume  an  uncomforta- 
ble form.  Houses  whose  paper  has 
been  guaranteed  and  rediscounted  may 
find  it  impossible  to  respond  to  the 
calls  upon  them.  Some  banks  in  the 


local  association  may  find  themselves  in 
similar  positions.  The  failure  of  both 
to  meet  these  obligations  would  neces- 
sitate a call  upon  the  other  banks  in 
the  local  association  to  do  so.  A bank 
which  becomes  a stockholder  in  the  Re- 
serve Association  might  find  itself  so 
entangled  with  calls  to  protect  the  ob- 
ligations of  other  banks  in  the  local 
association  at  the  very  time  when  it 
would  need  all  of  its  resources  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  depositors,  and  to 
protect  the  rediscounts  of  its  own  cus- 
tomers that  it  might  be  pulled  down  and 
go  to  the  wall,  although  solvent  and 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  if  it  were  not 
for  these  entanglements. 

It  may  be  that  reserve  associations 
could  be  organized  in  each  central  re- 
serve city  and  constitute  effective  in- 
struments in  solving  our  financial  prob- 
lems, but  is  there  a reasonable  possi- 
bility that  one  central  reserve  associa- 
tion, with  the  powers  conferred  upon  it 
in  the  plan  of  Senator  Aldrich,  would 
do  so? 


By  Charles  A.  Conant,  Author  of  44  A History  of  Modern 

Banks  of  Issue 99 


TN  my  opinion,  the  plan  presented  by 
* Senator  Aldrich  will,  with  some 
modifications  of  detail,  cure  most  of  the 
defects  in  our  currency  and  banking 
mechanism  which  were  disclosed  by  the 
panic  of  1907.  The  three  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  defects  are  lack  of 
elasticity  in  the  paper  currency,  lack 
of  concentrated  gold  reserves,  and  lack 
of  co-ordination  among  the  banks.  In 
the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  the 
gold  reserve  is  practically  concentrated 
in  the  central  bank,  which  is  able  by 
fixing  the  discount  rate  and  by  its  in- 
fluence over  the  exchanges  to  protect 
the  reserve  against  foreign  demands, 
while  by  its  power  of  note  issue  it  is 
able  to  meet  domestic  demands  for  cur- 
rency. Panic  does  not  occur  in  those 
countries  by  reason  of  the  fear  that  the 
gold  reserve  will  be  exhausted  or  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  currency  cannot 
be  had  by  merchants  in  good  credit. 

The  Aldrich  plan  meets  the  differ- 
ences between  European  conditions  and 


our  own  by  the  system  of  democracy 
which  it  sets  up,  by  which  each  of  the 
existing  banks  is  to  have  a share  in  the 
government  of  the  central  institution 
and  is  to  retain  its  independence  as  a 
local  fountain  of  commercial  credit 
Hardly  sufficient  attention  has  been 
given  as  yet  to  the  importance  of  a 
sound  monetary  system  to  the  business 
man.  His  stake,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
employees,  is  much  more  important  in 
many  ways  than  that  of  the  banker, 
who  usually  manages  to  do  business  un- 
der unsound  currency  laws  as  well  as 
under  sound  ones.  To  the  manufac- 
turer, the  merchant  or  the  exporter  a 
sound  monetary  system  is  capable  of 
affording  the  benefits  of  a steady  com- 
mand of  credit,  comparative  uniformity 
in  interest  rates,  separation  of  commer- 
cial interests  from  the  fluctuations  of 
the  speculative  market,  and  by  these 
means  an  increase  in  his  ability  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  his  rivals  in 
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foreign  markets.  When  business  men 
grasp  these  facts  and  make  their  views 
known  to  their  members  of  Congress, 
there  will  no  longer  be  question  of  the 


enactment  of  some  measure  embodying 
the  essential  features  of  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Aldrich  to  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission. 


By  J.  M.  Elliott,  President  Fir&  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


* t 'HE  expectation  that  a National  Re- 
“■*  serve  Association  will  be  estab- 
lished is  having  a good  effect  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  very  generally 
endorsed  by  the  banking  fraternity  in 
California.  One  of  the  good  things 
that  its  adoption  is  hoped  to  bring 
about  is  the  prevention  of  the  severe 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  interest 
which  have  obtained  in  the  United 


States  for  many  years, — detrimental  to 
business  principally  in  the  older  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  but  having  a 
certain  and  growing  effect  with  us  of 
the  extreme  West.  Too  many  legiti- 
mate projects  are  started  when  funds 
can  be  borrowed  cheaply  in  the  money 
centers,  and  are  abandoned  often  with 
great  loss  when  the  rates  are  raised  to 
prohibitory  figures. 


By  David  R.  Forgan,  President  National  City  Bank,  Chicago 


TN  my  opinion,  the  most  important  sub- 
* ject  now  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  reform  of  our  bank- 
ing system  by  the  proposed  National 
Reserve  Association.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  be  known  as  the  only 
great  country  that  suffers  from  periodi- 
cal financial  panic. 

There  are  four  attributes  of  a good 
banking  system,  capable  of  preventing 
threatened  panic,  all  of  which  our  sys- 
tem lacks,  and  the  systems  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world  possess. 

We  have  no  elasticity  of  currency, — 
that  is,  no  means  of  expanding  the  cur- 
rency issue  to  take  care  of  a sudden  de- 
mand for  more  credit. 

We  have  no  means  of  centralizing 
our  reserves  and  using  them  as  a basis 
for  the  extension  of  credit  wherever  it 
it  most  needed.  When  a panic  threat- 
ens in  this  country  our  reserves  scatter, 
and  the  panic  is  thereby  brought  on. 

We  have  no  means  of  quickly  con- 
verting bank  assets  into  money,  and  no 
place  where  a solvent  bank  can  go  for 
help  without  loss  of  standing  or  the 
humiliation  of  asking  a favor,  and, 
lastly. 

We  have  no  centralization  of  the 
banking  power  of  the  country  so  closely 
allied  to  the  national  government  as  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  people  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  government  itself 
has  undertaken  through  a central  bank- 


ing institution  to  take  care  of  any  given 
situation. 

All  these  requirements  are  met  fully 
by  the  proposed  Reserve  Association. 
It  will  have  the  power  to  issue  currency, 
secured  by  one-third  gold,  and  two- 
thirds  legitimate  banking  assets,  and 
thus  we  will  have  what  other  countries 
have,  namely:  the  power  of  instantane- 
ous note  issues  on  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing  a gold  dollar  the  basis  for  the  issue 
of  several  dollars  of  currency.  In  our 
present  system  a gold  dollar  never 
counts  for  more  than  one  dollar. 

It  will  also  provide  a great  national 
reservoir  for  the  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try instead  of  having  them  scattered  in 
numerous  small  portions,  incapable  of 
being  used  in  a concerted  way.  It  will 
be  an  institution  where  other  banks  can 
rediscount  their  commercial  paper  un- 
der proper  conditions,  and  get  imme- 
diate help  to  take  care  of  any  ordinary 
demand.  The  Reserve  Association  will 
be  able  to  furnish  this  help  by  issuing 
their  own  notes,  and  will  not  have  to 
weaken  their  own  reserves  by  so  doing. 

And  lastly,  by  representation  of 
three  cabinet  officers  on  the  board  of 
directors  the  public  will  feel  that  when 
the  Reserve  Association  takes  hold  of  a 
situation  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  behind  it,  and  such  a feeling 
will  dispel  panic. 

The  proposed  association  is  to  be  or- 
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ganized  in  such  a way  as  to  make  pri-  demands  of  the  country  in  a most  com- 
vate  or  political  control  impossible,  and  prehensive  manner,  and  ought  to  be 
in  my  opinion  the  proposal  meets  the  enacted  into  law. 

By  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Former  Governor  of  Ohio ; 
Chairman  of  Board  Society  for  Savings,  Cleveland 


'T'HE  present  national  banking  and 
*■*  currency  systems  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a substitute  for  the  horrors 
of  “wild-cat”  banking.  Primarily  they 
wore  war  measures,  and  as  such  they 
served  their  purpose  well.  Uneconomic 
and  faulty  as  they  are,  they  were  the 
means  of  saving  the  national  credit 
when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
by  reason  of  the  financial  strain  im- 
posed by  the  Civil  War.  Consequently 
a patriotic  feeling  of  resentment  is  fre- 
quently aroused  by  an  exposure  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  currency  and 
banks,  and  politicians  have  shied  when 
the  issue  of  reform  has  been  forced. 
But  in  recent  years  it  has  become  clear 
to  the  business  man  as  well  as  to  the 
banker  that,  without  radical  changes, 
the  existing  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tems of  the  country  can  not  develop 
their  functions  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  trade  and  prevent 
financial  spasms.  Of  course,  no  system 
of  banking  or  of  currency  can  be  de- 
vised that  will  do  away  with  the  recur- 
rent periods  of  overtrading  and  depres- 
sion, but  it  is  not  impossible  to  prevent 
the  panic  that,  in  this  country,  has  al- 
most invariably  marked  the  transition 
between  a period  of  overtrading  and  of 
depression.  The  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  panic  of  1907  constituted 
an  emphatic  and  costly  object  lesson  to 
the  people  generally  that  our  currency 
system  is  singularly  lacking  in  elastic- 
ity, and  that  our  banking  system  is 
wholly  lacking  in  the  machinery  to  sus- 
tain such  a severe  and  unexpected 
strain. 

Of  all  the  plans  that  have  been  sug- 
gested whereby  our  currency  system 
may  be  made  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
business,  and  banking  methods  so  im- 
proved that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  banks  in  a crisis  or  in  the  crop- 
moving  season  to  withdraw  their  credit 
in  an  effort  to  save  or  protect  them- 


selves, and  thus  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment of  business,  none  has  as  much 
merit,  or  has  received  so  great  a meas- 
ure of  deserving  approval,  as  that  out- 
lined by  Senator  Aldrich,  and  based 
upon  the  investigations  made  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission.  This 
plan  provides  for  all  phases  of  the  situ- 
ation with  logical  adherence  to  prin- 
ciples proven  to  be  sound  by  many 
years*  trial  abroad.  The  National  Re- 
serve Association  suggested  in  this  plan, 
as  amended  by  the  Currency  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Bankers*  Associa- 
tion, has  more  merit  and  none  of  the 
drawbacks  of  a central  bank,  and  should 
dispel  the  Wall  street  bogie.  Such  a 
Reserve  Association  would  not  facilitate 
monopoly  in  banking.  It  would  not 
compete  with  existing  banking  institu- 
tions, but  it  would  supplement  and  har- 
monize the  activities  of  banks  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Because  of  the 
connection  of  the  banks  with  the  asso- 
ciation, their  resources,  in  a time  of 
stress,  could  be  made  available  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  panic  conditions  to 
a much  greater  extent  than  is  now  pos- 
sible. By  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  the  reserve 
money  of  the  country  would  be  concen- 
trated wrhere,  in  a crisis,  it  could  be 
speedily  and  effectively  used  in  the 
places  most  needed,  and  by  its  power  to 
raise  or  lower  discount  rates  the  asso- 
ciation could  protect  the  country’s  stock 
of  gold.  Under  this  plan  our  illogical 
and  inelastic  currency  system  would  be 
gradually  replaced  by  bank  notes  whose 
volume  would  readily  increase  or  de- 
crease as  the  needs  of  the  country  re- 
quired. The  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion would  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government,  and  the  present  costly  and 
awkward  method  of  handling  the  funds 
of  the  Government  would  be  abandoned 
as  easily  as  the  railway  train  sup- 
planted the  stage-coach. 
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The  plan  provides  for  a modern  dis- 
count system  that  would  enable  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  to  utilize 
his  credit  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
fact  that  the  discount  rate  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  would  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
would  do  much  toward  equalizing  inter- 
est and  discount  rates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  National  Reserve  Association  is 
to  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  for- 
eign exchange,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
it  can  establish  agencies  in  foreign 
countries.  The  stability  that  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  rates  for  foreign 
exchange  should  be  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  importer  and  exporter.  By 
a very  ingenious  and  practical  plan  of 
organization  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a single  interest  or  group  of  interests 
to  gain  control  of  the  association;  and 
the  money  market  of  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  center  in  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  a few  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  a National  Reserve 
Association  similar  to  that  approved  by 
the  National  Monetary  Commission. 
Every  part  of  the  plan  is  in  harmony 
with  sound  economic  and  tried  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  It  would  involve  the 


trying  out  of  no  specious  theories  of 
finance.  It  is  a.  logical,  comprehensive 
plan,  well  adapted  to  remedy  the  fatal 
defects  in  the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  without  revolutionizing 
the  existing  organizations.  Not  until 
some  such  plan  is  put  into  operation  will 
it  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  its  resources  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically, and  become  the  power  to 
which  its  natural  advantages  entitle  it. 
We  are  now  competing  for  the  world’s 
trade  under  a serious  and  unnecessary 
handicap.  It  is  for  us  of  this  genera- 
tion now  to  meet  the  issue  of  banking 
and  currency  reform  squarely  and  fear- 
lessly. We  should  drop  all  our  politi- 
cal prejudices;  we  should  lay  aside  all 
thought  of  political  advantage  and  see 
to  it  that  our  banking  and  currency 
systems  are  at  once  made  correct  and 
modern  in  principle,  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  constantly- growing  demand  for 
better  facilities,  and  thus  place  this 
country  on  an  equal  competitive  basis 
with  those  countries  that  now  have  an 
advantage  by  reason  of  superior  meth- 
ods. Unless  we  do  this  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  will  be  seriously 
crippled  by  an  irreparable  financial 
calamity. 


By  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 
Boston ; Member  National  Monetary  Commission 


r V SHERE  is  general  agreement  among 
*“*  bankers  and  business  men  that 
changes  should  be  made  to  correct  at 
least  three  important  conditions  which 
exist  at  times,  if  not  all  the  time,  in 
our  commercial  and  banking  life. 

These  are  the  lack  of  elasticity  in 
our  currency  to  supply  our  needs  when 
unusual  conditions  prevail;  to  provide 
such  legislation  that  our  bank  reserves 
will  be  held  in  such  places  and  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  be  available  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions;  to 
provide  some  method  which  will  bring 
about  cooperation  between  banks  under 
all  circumstances  and  not  delay  such 
cooperation  until  it  is  forced  on  them 
by  financial  distress. 


I believe  the  Aldrich  plan,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  correct  all  of  these  con- 
ditions, and,  further,  that  the  feature 
of  it  which  provides  for  bank  accepted 
bills  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
making  mobile  those  obligations  which 
are  now  dead  assets,  and  will  also  be 
of  material  value  in  extending  our  for- 
eign trade  and  our  importance  as  a 
financial  world  power.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  plan  is  so  devel- 
oped that  it  removes  the  question  of 
which  it  treats  and  its  own  operation 
from  every  form  of  political  control  and 
will  prevent  its  being  manipulated  by 
individuals  or  any  set  of  men  who  un- 
der other  circumstances  might  use  the 
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National  Reserve  Association  for  their 
own  personal  purposes.  It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  extend  the  credit  of  every  busi- 
ness man  who  deserves  credit;  it  will 
give  the  banks  a more  stable  value  in 
the  paper  which  they  purchase;  it  will 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  throughout 
the  United  States,  because  it  will  broad- 
en the  credit  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  credit,  and  in  doing  these 
things  it  will  be  of  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  not  only  to  the  banker  but  to  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  agri- 
culturist, the  laborer,  and  indeed  to 
every  class  of  our  citizens. 

The  advantages  which  I have  re- 
ferred to  relate  largely  to  banking  re- 
form. The  paragraphs  in  the  Aldrich 
plan  relating  to  currency  changes  are 
equally  important.  Those  who  have 
had  legislative  experience  in  Congress 
know  that  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
accomplish  is  to  change  an  existing  law 
covering  a practice  with  which  the  peo- 
ple have  become  familiar — a change  of 


which  seems  to  be  of  benefit  to  some 
aggregation  of  capital. 

This  is  our  currency  problem,  but 
there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a banker 
of  importance,  a student  of  this  subject 
or  an  economist  of  note  who  does  not 
believe  a change  should  be  made.  The 
Aldrich  plan  points  out  a way  to  make 
this  change  which  is  ingenious  and  com- 
plete. This  plan  and  the  taking  from 
the  market  Government  bonds  for  in- 
vestment by  the  trustees  of  the  postal 
savings  banks  will  entirely  solve  this 
trying  question  without  doing  harm  to 
any  individual  or  interest. 

If  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
can  be  kept  out  of  politics  so  that  it 
may  be  decided  on  its  merits,  I believe 
that  a bill  can  be  passed  next  winter 
which  will  include  all  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  Aldrich  plan.  This  ac- 
tion is  of  more  importance,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  people  of  this  country  than 
tariff  changes  and  all  other  important 
legislation  now  being  considered. 


By  A.  J.  Frame,  President  Waukesha  National  Bank, 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


^TITHAT  is  the  true  mission  of  a Na- 
* * tional  Reserve  Bank?  There 
seems  to  be  some  honest,  intelligent 
divergence  of  opinion  on  this  question, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  alike.  There  seems  to 
be  an  impression  with  some  good  men 
that  such  a bank  should  aid  all  who  call 
in  normal  as  well  as  abnormal  times. 
One  business  layman,  in  a recent  issue 
of  a New  York  financial  journal,  makes 
a strong  plea  for  a reserve  bank,  to  the 
end  that  his  requirements  may  be  met 
through  rediscounts,  as  his  bank  can- 
not carry  him  for  his  desired  needs. 
He  admits,  with  widespread  powers  of 
rediscounting  by  banks  generally,  the 
possibility  of  over  expansion  of  gen- 
eral credit,  and  frankly  admits  he  has 
no  remedy.  He  further  intimates  that 
that  ought  to  be  easy  of  solution  by  the 
experts.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question.  The  fact  is,  therein  lies  the 
dividing  line  between  conservatism  and 
bubble-blowing.  I beg  of  this  layman 
and  all  conservative  bankers  to  care- 


fully read  and  digest  any  of  the  great 
authorities  on  political  economy  before 
or  after  Adam  Smith's  time  and  he  will 
find  they  all  teem  with  abundant  evi- 
dence that  easy  methods  of  over  ex- 
pansion of  credit  have  repeatedly  bred 
panics  with  their  calamitous  results  of 
stopping  the  wheels  of  commerce  and 
throwing  labor  out  of  employment. 
With  over  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  of  bank  assets  in  the  United 
States;  with  excessive  issues  of  uncov- 
ered currency  now  outstanding;  with 
an  optimistic  spirit  that  almost  bids  de- 
fiance to  conservatism,  why,  in  normal 
times,  should  we  have  a reserve  bank  to 
still  further  aid  in  upbuilding  our  al- 
ready colossal  pyramid  of  credit?  Let 
our  independent  banks  stand  upon  their 
own  bottom  in  such  periods,  because  to 
undertake  such  a contract  in  our  vast 
country  would  be  attempting  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  Our  optimism 
would  know  no  bounds  and  panic  would 
soon  result. 

The  child  who  needs  to  be  pampered 
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in  fair  as  well  as  foul  weather  never 
will  become  strong  and  self-sustaining. 

Let,  therefore,  each  bank  stand  upon 
its  own  resources  in  normal  periods, 
and  when  a wave  of  adversity  ap- 
proaches, as  it  will  as  surely  as  nature 
is  fickle  in  her  gifts  to  man,  and  as 
surely  as  it  is  human  to  err,  then  if 
we  have  a special  reserve  bank  to  aid 
us  in  the  day  of  trouble,  we  can  smooth 
the  way  to  better  days  by  avoiding 
bank  cash  suspensions  and  its  con- 
comitant evil,  general  paralysis  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

To  prevent  such  conditions  or  to 
break  the  back  of  a panic,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  people  generally 
feel  a sense  of  confidence  that  the  re- 
serve bank  will  furnish  extra  cash 
through  rediscounts  to  all  solvent  banks, 
to  the  end  that  frightened  depositors’ 
demands  may  be  promptly  met  and 
legitimate  enterprises  cared  for  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  The  rate  of  interest 
should  be  above  normal  to  the  end  that 
inflation  and  over  expansion  of  credit  be 
avoided,  and  normal  conditions  restored 
as  soon  as  pressure  is  over.  This  is  in 
a great  measure  the  true  mission  of  the 
great  central  banks  of  Europe. 

Examples  Afforded  by  European 
Banks. 

Permit  a word  or  two  to  possibly 
clarify  some  misconceptions  of  the  work 
of  some  of  those  banks. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  reserve 
reservoir  for  the  great  head  banks  of 
Great  Britain.  The  six  thousand  and 
over  branches  rely  on  their  parent  heads 
and  the  parent  head  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  bank  is  limited  in  its 
powers  to  lend,  as  it  only  has  outstand- 
ing, approximately,  ninety  million  dol- 
lars of  uncovered  currency,  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  its  notes  must  have  a gold 
sovereign  behind  every  pound  note  out- 
standing. As  the  deposits  are  less  than 
some  of  the  joint  stock  banks  of 
Britain,  and  its  cash  reserves  are  always 
large,  the  consequence  is  the  total  loans 
bear  only  a small  percentage  to  the 
aggregate  of  loans  of  all  the  banks  of 
the  Kingdom. 

When  panic  threatens,  as  in  1847, 


’5 7,  *66  and  ’91 , the  Bank  of  England 
without  legal  authority  opened  the  flood 
gates  of  its  issue  department.  On  de- 
posit by  the  banking  department  of 
ample  securities,  loans  were  made  to 
solvent  parties  generously  and  the  panics 
were  stayed.  The  excess  expansion  was 
reduced  to  normal  without  unnecessary 
delay.  As  the  Government  never  prose- 
cutes the  bank  for  its  infraction  of  the 
law,  it  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple generally  as  a justifiable  act.  Ap- 
parently the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  deems  the  method  prudent  be- 
cause when  asked  by  a member  of  our 
Monetary  Commission  why  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  legalize  extraordinary 
currency  issues,  he  replied,  in  substance, 
that  “over  expansion  of  credit  is  more 
likely  if  permitted.’’ 

Some  eminent  political  economists  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Bank  of  England  was 
a little  less  rigid  in  its  rules  material 
amelioration  of  panic  conditions  might 
be  effected.  Possibly  its  apparent  ex- 
cessive conservatism,  as  the  result  of 
long  experience,  may  be  justifiable. 
Perhaps  if  the  banks  of  Great  Britain 
were  under  as  careful  regulation  as 
those  contained  in  our  beneficent  Na- 
tional Bank  Act,  and  with  like  Govern- 
ment supervision,  a broader  conser- 
vatism might  prevail  and  consequently 
troubles  relieved  with  less  rigid  rules. 
But  this  is  a debatable  question.  Evi- 
dently, over  expansion  of  credit  does 
not  come  through  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  issue  of 
acceptances  with  B/L  or  other  collat- 
erals are  largely  confined  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  great  discount  or  accept- 
ance houses,  the  imprwjsion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  too  conservative  to  indulge 
in  what  is  really  a brokerage  business 
and  not  legitimate  banking. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  about  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  currency 
outstanding,  but  holds  an  average  of 
over  eighty  per  cent,  of  it  in  coin.  Its 
notes  are  practically  gold  certificates, 
payable  on  demand.  The  people  evi- 
dently prefer  a Bank  of  France  note  to 
the  coin.  It  is  like  our  900  millions  of 
gold  certificates  outstanding.  This 
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banks  deposits  outside  of  government 
deposits  are  comparatively  light ; its 
loans  average  about  $125,000,000,  which 
is  but  a small  fraction  of  the  loans  of 
all  the  banks  in  France;  therefore,  in 
the  function  of  deposits  and  loans,  the 
bank  is  not  a material  competitor  of 
the  other  banks.  Its  management  has 
been  so  able  and  conservative  that  it 
discountenances  over  expansion  of 
credit.  Its  great  reserve  has  been  its 
bulwark  to  aid  home  requirements  at 
all  times;  it  has  also  aided  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  continental  banks  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  It  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent help  in  time  of  serious  trouble,  but 
in  normal  periods  it  keeps  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  with  enormous  reserves 
at  all  times.  As  brokerage  is  beneath 
its  dignity,  it,  too,  never  issues  accept- 
ances. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  is- 
sues about  112  millions  of  uncovered 
currency  and  pays  five  per  cent,  to  the 
Government  for  any  excess  over  that 
sum  outstanding.  It  has  many  times 
exercised  this  right,  and  to  my  mind  this 
is  the  ideal  method,  as  it  automatically 
penalizes  inflation  of  the  currency. 
This  bank  also  has  the  right  to  accept 
time  paper  drawn  upon  it,  and  late  re- 
ports showed  eighty-nine  millions  of 
dollars  of  such  acceptances  outstanding. 
There  are  grave  doubts  that  this  right 
is  a conservative  one.  The  right  to 
lend  a bank’s  credit  by  accepting  a cus- 
tomer’s draft  is  practised  more  liberally 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  progres- 
sive country.  Probably  over-credit  ex- 
pansion has  resulted,  as  is  evidenced 
by  some  great  banks  there  borrowing 
of  our  American  banks  since  January 
last  millions  of  dollars  at  the  high  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  interest.  Germany  is 
considered  to  be  in  a highly  prosperous 
condition.  I firmly  believe  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  as  evidenced  by 
the  great  authorities  on  political  econ- 
omy clearly  indicates  the  necessity  for 
conservatism  if  serious  trouble  is  to  be 
avoided  there.  We  can  commend  the 
method  of  issuing  currency  as  tending 
to  conservatism,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  accept  tends  to  over  expansion 
of  credit. 


From  this  diagnosis  of  several  sys- 
tems can  we  not  draw  the  general  con- 
clusion that  as  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  notwithstanding  some 
objections,  have,  by  the  aid  of  their 
central  banks,  prevented  cash  suspen- 
sions by  banks  generally  there  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  that  we  should  adopt 
some  central  reserve  agency  to  care  for 
us  in  the  day  of  trouble,  as  the  only 
link  to  perfect  the  best  banking  system 
in  the  world. 

True  Mission  of  a Reserve  Bank. 

To  my  mind,  the  true  mission  of  such 
a reserve  bank  is: 

1st.  Not,  with  branches  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  to  open  wide  the  door  to 
the  function  of  making  loans  to  com- 
pete with  our  central  reserve  banks,  as 
such  an  attempt  tends  to  monopoly  and 
would  be  a colossal  undertaking.  An- 
drew Jackson  destroyed  the  second 
United  States  Bank  in  1836,  because  of 
serious  competition  by  its  branches  with 
the  central  reserve  banks  in  those  cities. 
His  act  was  justifiable. 

2nd.  To  be  our  servant  in  the  day 
of  trouble  and  not  our  master  at  any 
time. 

3rd.  By  holding  large  cash  reserves 
so  that  in  normal  periods  the  indepen- 
dent banking  system  may  obtain  redis- 
counts with  which  to  move  crops,  and 
in  abnormal  periods,  with  extraordinary 
note  issuing  powers,  that  our  banks  may 
obtain  aid  to  the  end  that  cash  suspen- 
sions by  banks  generally  with  their 
train  of  evils  may  be  avoided.  All  ex- 
traordinary currency  issues  should  be 
so  penalized  by  a heavy  tax  that  it 
would  smooth  the  pathway  when  trou- 
bles threaten  and  then  automatically 
retire  ready  for  the  next  emergency. 
To  penalize  currency  inflation  and  over 
expansion  of  credit  is  the  world’s  only 
true  assurance  of  conservatism.  Banks 
generally  should  not  be  permitted  to 
accept  time  drafts  on  them.  It  is  not 
legitimate,  conservative  banking.  It  is 
brokerage,  and  should  be  confined  to 
houses  making  it  a specialty.  To 
open  the  door  for  banks  generally  to 
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lend  their  credit  on  acceptances,  espe- 
cially without  ample  collateral,  spells 
inflation  and  disaster.  Instead  of  oil- 
ing the  wheels  of  commerce  the  over- 
buoyant  spirit  thus  engendered  would 
manufacture  fictitious  credit  with  the 
result  akin  to  Daniel  Webster’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  evil  results  of  a disordered 
currency  when  he  said : “It  wars  against 
industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and 
it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance 
and  speculation.’ * 

I repeat,  a large  majority  of  the 
human  family  have  an  annual  attack  of 


the  “hard-up  disease,”  and  many  have 
it  in  chronic  form.  Issuing  fictitious 
currency  generously  or  opening  wide 
the  door  to  the  manufacture  of  addi- 
tional credit  without  penalizing  the  in- 
fractor will  not  cure  the  malady,  but 
will  aggravate  the  disease.  Liberal 
libations  of  conservatism  are  the  surest 
preventive  of  panics,  but  for  the  over 
buoyant  our  great  need  is  to  check  over 
expansion  in  normal  periods  and  penal- 
ize relief  in  the  day  of  trouble.  This 
is  the  whole  world's  acknowledged  cor- 
rective method  for  all  ills. 


By  Arthur  Reynolds,  President  Des  Moines  National  Bank, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


l^ROM  a comprehensive  and  able  ad- 
*“■  dress,  thoroughly  analyzing  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Reserve  As- 
sociation measure,  delivered  at  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Bankers’  Association,  the  following  is 
taken : 

A half  century  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, both  national  and  State,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  has  prevented 
our  banks  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  other  business,  not  only  in 
our  own,  but  in  foreign  countries. 

The  effort  has  been  continuously  di- 
rected towards  building  up  and  main- 
taining a cash  system  in  commercial  en- 
terprises to  the  neglect  of  methods  for 
the  proper  and  scientific  use  of  the 
commercial  credit  of  the  nation. 

The  proper  distinction  has  not  al- 
ways been  made  between  banking  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  that  for  sav- 
ings and  investment.  The  difference  is 
vital,  and  legislation  which  is  proper 
and  right  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
latter  has  more  frequently  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  former. 

The  salient  features  of  the  Aldrich 
plan  tend  toward  liberality  and  a 
broader  field  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
national  banks  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  and  while  the  change 
proposed  is  radical,  when  contemplated 
in  the  light  of  occurrences  during  the 
past  few  years  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  and  be  effective. 


Representative  in  Character. 

It  has  been  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  devise  such  a large 
financial  institution  which  would  not  be 
dominated  by  speculative  interests,  and 
it  has  been  feared  a central  institution 
would  be  controlled  by  politicians. 

It  has  been  argued  also  that  it  would 
promote  inflation  and  that  such  a cen- 
tral institution  would  prove  a serious 
competitor  for  existing  banks. 

The  objection  has  also  been  raised 
that  the  plan  which  would  finally  be 
submitted  would  be  one  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  alone  of  the  large  city 
institutions,  leaving  the  banks  located 
in  the  intermediary,  money  centers  and 
in  the  country  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  benevolence  of  banks  located  in  the 
large  cities. 

The  latter  we  have  always  maintained 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  would 
defeat  the  economic  principles  involved 
in  the  subject  and  also  the  passage  of 
such  a bill. 

We  find  instead  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
and  the  Commission  have  met  the  most 
progressive  thought  of  the  day  and  have 
popularized  their  plan  by  making  the 
proposed  association  so  representative 
in  character  as  to  conform  in  many 
particulars  to  our  present  form  of  gen- 
eral government.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  method  of 
choosing  directors,  which  not  only  gives 
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due  representation  according  to  cap- 
italized interest,  but  spreads  the  repre- 
sentation over  all  parts  of  our  territory, 
giving  to  the  various  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  their  proper  rep- 
resentation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  such  a system  will  be  extended 
into  every  branch  of  business  in  the 
country,  including  that  of  banking,  giv- 
ing a stability  and  liquidity  to  our  com- 
mercial credits  and  thereby  placing  the 
business  of  the  country  upon  a more 
economical  and  substantial  basis,  en- 
abling us  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  ultimately  occupy  a leading 
place  in  the  financial  world  that  a coun- 
try of  such  unbounded  resources,  in- 
genuity and  energy  should  enjoy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  plan  it 
is  recognized  as  a proper  and  necessary 
function  of  banking  to  temporarily,  at 
least,  assume  liabilities  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  their  business,  in  opposition 
to  the  restrictive  policy  now  enforced 
both  by  law  and  custom  in  this  country, 
whereby  banks  are  wont  to  resort  to 
subterfuge  rather  than  rediscount  their 
paper,  or  borrow  money,  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  criticism  from  the  de- 
partment or  by  the  public.  I believe  it 
perfectly  proper  for  a bank  to  exercise 


this  function  to  meet  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  its  customers  and  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  its  business. 

In  the  authority  given  to  the  Reserve 
Association  to  buy  acceptances  and  the 
power  given  to  national  banks  to  create 
such  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  changes  in  our  present 
system. 

Distinction  will  be  made  between 
commercial  and  investment  enterprises 
and  the  two  will  no  longer  be  indiscrim- 
inately merged  in  one  evidence  of  debt 
as  is  now  the  case  with  promissory 
notes. 

Co-operation. 

The  plan  proposed  would  enable 
banks  to  convert  commercial  paper  into 
cash  at  any  time,  operating  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  exactly  meeting 
commercial  requirements.  Business 
would  be  handled  upon  a more  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  the  needs  of  indus- 
try, commerce  and  agriculture  would  be 
properly  met  without  disturbance,  and 
fluctuations  would  be  so  moderate  as  not 
to  excite  a rapid  rise  in  interest  rates 
or  the  hoarding  of  money,  and  panics 
would  become  only  a memory. 


By  Joseph  G.  Brown,  President  Citizens  National  Bank, 

Raleigh,  N.  G. 


TN  this  section  for  years  when  men- 
**  tion  has  been  made  of  anything 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a central 
bank,  the  average  citizen  has  held  up 
his  hands  in  holy  horror  and  prayed 
most  devoutly,  “Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 
But  to-day  the  average  citizen  has  a 
clearer  vision.  The  costly  experiences 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  the 
recent  educational  work,  have  developed 
the  fact  that  this  expanding  country 
must  have  a financial  system  that  can- 
not be  “shaken  by  the  wind”  and  that 
does  not  breed  panics. 

The  great  question  of  the  hour  is 
what  sort  of  a system  shall  we  have? 
Every  other  question  pales  into  insig- 
nificance before  this,  upon  which  rests 


the  whole  fabric  of  our  commercial  and 
industrial  life. 

The  life-blood  of  a nation  is  its 
money.  Through  every  artery  it  flows, 
and,  as  in  the  human  body,  so  in  the 
nation,  there  must  be  a great  central 
power,  a heart  to  gather  this  vital  cur- 
rent and  send  it  throughout  the  entire 
system,  throbbing  and  pulsating  with 
life.  Any  clogging  causes  stagnation, 
and  stagnation  means  death. 

The  National  Reserve  Association  is 
intended  as  this  great  central  reservoir 
where  the  reserves  of  the  country  may 
be  concentrated  for  immediate  service. 
In  devising  it  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion has  wrought  with  wonderful  wis- 
dom and  ingenuity.  With  expert  hand 
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they  have  collected  and  appropriated 
the  results  of  the  best  financial  thought 
of  the  world. 

A Bank  of  Banks. 

The  association  is  practically  a Bank 
of  banks,  and  the  extension  of  its  priv- 
ileges to  the  State  banks  makes  it 
broader  and  more  national  in  its  scope 
and  spirit. 

It  is  a well  devised  plan  of  coopera- 
tion that  gives  to  the  single  bank  the 
combined  strength  of  all. 

It  furnishes  practically  an  inexhaust- 
ble  source  of  supply  which,  by  its  very 
presence  and  certainty,  prevents  the 
actual  need,  and  the  power  to  fix  rates 
of  discount  assures  a more  uniform  and 
better  equalization  of  rates  throughout 
the  country. 

It  gives  life  and  strength  to  the  com- 
mercial bills  of  the  banks'  customers 
by  making  them  easily  convertible  into 
cash  to  supply  local  demands,  whilst 
the  availability  of  bank  acceptances  in 
any  market  makes  general  and  wide- 
spread its  field  of  usefulness  to  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  through  these  its 
hand  of  helpfulness  is  extended  into 
every  line  of  business. 

The  difficulties  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  money  are  due  rather  to  the  lack  of 
confidence.  The  Aldrich  bill  estab- 
lishes this  confidence  on  a solid  rock 
basis.  Behind  it  lies  not  only  the 
prestige  of  the  associated  banks,  but  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  Government. 
The  fear  of  political  control  or  of  the 
undue  influence  of  the  big  interests  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  prudent  scatter- 
ing of  ownership  and  management 
and  by  the  limitation  of  profits.  The 


voice  of  the  weakest  member  bank  is 
heard  as  readily  as  that  of  the  strong- 
est, and  the  fountain  of  credit  is  just 
as  accessible  to  the  bank  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  as  to  that  of  twenty- 
five  millions.  Every  member  knows 
that  there  is  a simple  way  by  which  at 
all  times  ample  cash  may  be  secured 
for  legitimate  commercial  needs,  and 
that  the  volume  of  circulation  at  his  dis- 
posal is  not  controlled  by  the  variable 
price  of  bonds,  but  responds  readily  to 
the  demands  of  business,  and  that  these 
notes  are  based  on  the  only  proper 
foundation  for  any  note  issue,  namely, 
gold  and  commercial  assets. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  small- 
er banks  may  not  take  advantage  of 
membership  privileges;  but  whether 
members  or  not  they  cannot  fail  to 
enjoy  its  benefits,  because  their  reserve 
correspondents,  having  themselves  an 
unfailing  source  of  supply,  can  always 
furnish  them.  The  strong  feature  is 
the  establishment  of  absolute  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  adaptability  of  the 
system. 

The  plan  may  not  yet  be  perfect,  but 
there  is  in  it  the  best  from  all  systems 
that  experts  could  make  adaptable  to 
our  needs,  and  it  furnishes  a foundation 
upon  which  may  be  built  a system  that 
will  eliminate  panics  and  give  to  the 
American  people  the  same  primacy  in 
world  finance  that  they  now  hold  in 
every  other  line. 

The  time  and  intelligent  study  which 
the  members  of  the  commission  have 
given  the  subject  and  the  world  of  in- 
formation they  have  gathered  and  made 
accessible  is  worth  largely  more  than 
the  cost,  and  entitles  them  to  the  un- 
stinted thanks  of  the  country. 


By  A.  A.  Crane,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"DEFERRING  to  your  inquiry  re- 
garding  the  proposed  National  Re- 
serve Association,  I must  say  that  the 
proposition  is  one  which  I heartily  fa- 
vor. I believe  that  an  organization  of 
this  character  would  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  our  banking  and  financial  sys- 


tems. The  plan  proposed  by  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  and  amended  by  the 
Currency  Committee  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  appears  to  cover  the 
situation  fully.  It  is  not  revolutionary 
in  any  changes  which  it  makes  in  our 
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present  financial  scheme,  but  if  enacted 
into  a law  will  enable  the  business  of  our 
country  to  be  transacted  with  freedom 
from  financial  disturbances  which  have 


been  so  frequent  and  disastrous  in  the 
past,  and  I see  nothing  in  the  pro- 
posed National  Reserve  Association 
which  can  be  considered  objectionable. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHECK 

By  Charles  A.  Conant 


TJOW  would  the  business  community 
**■ A get  on  without  the  use  of  the 
check  ? 

This  is  one  of  those  questions — like 
what  it  would  do  without  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone  or  the  bank  note — which 
it  is  not  possible  to  answer  perhaps  in 
definite  terms,  but  which  give  interest 
to  the  problem  when  these  devices  were 
first  used  and  how  far  their  use  has 
been  extended.  The  check  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  remote  antiquity  as  to  in- 
vention, but  not  as  to  extensive  use. 
The  word  check,  as  defined  by  Amer- 
ican law,  is  broad  in  its  terms,  but 
would  probably  exclude  certain  instru- 
ments of  a kindred  nature  which  were 
known  to  antiquity  and  have  a wide  use 
in  Europe. 

What  Is  a Check? 

The  definition  of  check  given  by  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law  of  New 
York  is  this:  “A  check  is  a bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  a bank,  payable  on 
demand.”  This  definition  differs  from 
that  employed  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent, in  the  respect  that  European 
checks  may  be  drawn  upon  a merchant 
if  he  is  prepared  to  honor  them.  It 
is  probable  that  the  American  courts 
would  admit  the  same  principle — that 
a demand  draft  upon  a merchant  was 
subject  to  the  law  of  checks  if  the  mer- 
chant made  it  his  business,  and  it  was 
known  to  the  public  that  he  did  so,  to 
honor  such  instruments. 

Checks  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  most  other  countries  must 
be  paid  by  the  drawee  on  presentment, 
any  contract  for  delay  notwithstand- 
ing. In  English  and  American  law 
they  must  be  presented  within  “a  rea- 


sonable time”  from  date,  and  in  France 
within  five  days  from  date  in  the  case 
of  a local  check  and  eight  days  in  the 
case  of  one  drawn  in  another  place. 
Post-dated  checks,  however,  are  pay- 
able only  on  or  after  the  date  they  bear. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  an  old  check  if  there  are  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  delay  releases  the  en- 
dorsers. 

The  great  transactions  carried  on  at 
the  zenith  of  Athenian  and  Roman 
power  required  a mechanism  of  finance 
which  approached  in  some  degree  the 
elaborateness  of  that  of  modern  times. 
Bills  of  exchange  were  used  many 
years  before  Christ,  and  references 
here  and  there  in  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors show  that  transfer  orders  for 
money  were  not  unknown.*  These 
transfer  orders,  however,  lacked  some 
of  the  negotiability  of  the  modern 
check  in  not  being  transferable  to  order. 

Much  of  the  mechanism  of  Greek 
and  Roman  finance  became  obsolete  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  now  and  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
compelled  to  keep  their  riches  in  readily 
transferable  form,  in  order  to  avoid 
confiscation  and  to  transmit  them 
quickly  from  a land  where  they  might 
be  persecuted  to  one  which  for  the 
moment  was  more  lenient.  As  modern 
banking  emerged  from  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  medieval  time,  trans- 
fer orders  again  came  into  general  use 
in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  These 
transfer  orders,  however,  are  generally 
regarded  by  the  economic  historian  as 


• For  details  of  these  transactions  see  the 
writers  “Principles  of  Money  and  Banking/’ 
Harper  & Brothers,  New  York,  Vol.  IL,  PP 
168-76. 
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the  forerunners  of  the  bank  note  rather 
than  of  the  check.  They  were  issued 
primarily  to  obviate  the  constant  han- 
dling of  coin  rather  than  to  transfer 
credit.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  the  transfer  orders  were 
supposed  to  be  covered  in  full  by  coin, 
until  it  was  discovered  in  1789  that 
much  of  the  money  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously lent  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  the  institution  became 
bankrupt. 

Origin  of  the  Check. 

The  check  as  known  to  the  modern 
world  is  generally  considered  to  have 
had  its  origin  among  the  goldsmiths  of 
London,  who  received  money  for  safe- 
keeping and  permitted  its  transfer  by 
means  of  written  orders.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  use  of  checks  became  gen- 
eral. Indeed,  so  little  was  the  scope 
of  the  checking  system  understood  that 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  found  a 
bank  without  the  power  to  issue  notes. 
It  was  not  until  1838  that  joint-stock 
banks  were  authorized  in  London  and 
within  sixty-five  miles  thereof  without 
the  power  to  issue  notes,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  this  act  that  the  creation  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  led 
the  long  procession  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish joint-stock  banks,  doing  business 
through  the  check  and  deposit  system, 
which  to-day  in  volume  of  business 
overshadow  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  peculiar  limitations  of  the  Bank 
of  England  charter  did  much  to  foster 
the  use  of  checks  in  England,  because 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  was  so  re- 
stricted. There  was  for  many  years  in 
operation  in  England  an  institution 
called  The  Cheque  Bank,  created  al- 
most avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  bank-note  law  by  the  issue  of 
checks  payable  only  over  the  counters 
of  other  banks  with  which  the  Cheque 
Bank  established  relations,  and  which 
had  practically  the  character  of  bank 
notes.* 

With  the  evolution  of  English  bank- 

•  See  the  writer’s  “History  of  Modern 
Banks  of  Issue/'  fourth  edition,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York,  p.  128. 


ing,  however,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial operations  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  check  came  gradually  to 
be  a recognized  instrument  of  credit  in 
the  commercial  world.  In  England,  as 
early  as  1864,  an  inquiry  made  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  into  the  character  of  the 
receipts  at  his  own  bank  showed  that 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange  made  up 
96.8  per  cent,  of  them.  Another  in- 
quiry of  a more  comprehensive  char- 
acter, made  by  Pownall  in  1881,  showed 
a rather  lower  range  of  checks  in  the 
total  amounts  paid  into  different 
classes  of  banks.  London  banks 
showed  check  payments  in  the  propor- 
tion of  97.23  per  cent.;  but  in  country 
banks  in  26 1 different  places,  coin  con- 
stituted 15.20  per  cent,  of  the  receipts, 
bank  notes  11.94  per  cent.,  and  checks 
72.86  per  cent.  Similar  proportions 
have  been  obtained  in  various  inquiries 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Continental  Europe  the  check 
made  much  slower  progress  than  in 
England.  It  was  first  given  a recog- 
nized legal  status  in  France  by  the  law 
of  June  14,  1865.  Even  to-day  the 
French  merchant  usually  draws  cur- 
rency from  the  bank  to  pay  his  monthly 
bills  instead  of  writing  checks.  In 
Europe  also  instruments  of  credit  still 
retain  in  many  cases  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  transfer  orders  of  an- 
cient times,  in  lacking  ready  negotia- 
bility. At  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  business  is  done  by 
transfer  orders,  but  they  are  usually 
orders  for  the  transfer  of  credit  from 
one  client  of  the  bank  to  another  client. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  receipts 
of  the  Bank  of  France  in  checks  have 
gained  over  receipts  in  coin  and  bank 
notes  has  been  striking  during  the  past 
two  decades.  In  1890  the  total  receipts 
into  the  Bank  of  France  were  82,867,- 

500.000  francs,  or  the  respectable  sum 
of  about  sixteen  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  amount,  however,  only 

43.330.700.000  francs,  or  but  little 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  was  in  the 
form  of  transfers  and  checks.  By  the 
year  1900  the  total  receipts  had  risen 
to  149,247,100,000  francs,  or  nearly 
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thirty  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  transfers  constituted  68.6  per 
cent.  Since  then  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness passing  through  the  bank  has  more 
than  doubled.  It  amounted  in  1910  to 

305.572.900.000  francs,  of  which  245,- 

842.500.000  francs,  or  about  80.4  per 
cent.,  was  in  transfer  orders  or  checks. 

Figures  like  these  relate  entirely  to 
the  proportion  of  checks  used  in  pay- 
ments into  banks.  The  ascertainment 
of  the  proportion  of  checks  figuring  in 
outside  transactions  is  more  difficult  and 
has  been  only  rarely  attempted.  An 
investigation  made  by  Prof.  David  Kin- 
ley  in  1896  of  the  proportion  of  check 
payments  in  retail  trade  resulted  in  a 
proportion  of  about  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  total  payments,  and  a later  inquiry 
afforded  similar  results.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  outside  of  Great 
Britain,  the  proportion  of  checks  used 
in  every-day  transactions  is  much  small- 
er in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ; 
so  that  with  the  improvement  in  the  ne- 
gotiability and  security  of  the  check, 
there  is  still  a large  field  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  use. 

Circumstances  Restricting  the  Use 
of  Bank  Checks. 

While  the  field  of  the  use  of  checks 
is  constantly  expanding,  even  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  there  are  several 
circumstances  which  have  hampered  its 
extension.  One  of  these  is  that  in  Eu- 
rope a bank  paying  a check  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  identification  of  the  hold- 
er. When  checks  came  into  general 
use  in  England  they  were  almost  in- 
variably made  payable  to  bearer.  When 
drawers  began  to  make  them  payable 
to  order,  the  bankers  got  a section  into 
the  Stamp  Act  of  1853  which  specific- 
ally relieved  them  from  liability  for 
wrongful  payment  except  as  regards 
the  signature  of  the  drawer.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  banker,  this  system 
has  much  advantage  over  the  American 
system,  since  it  relieves  him  of  respon- 
sibility. It  results  in  giving  to  checks, 
however,  so  great  a degree  of  negotia- 
bility that  when  lost  or  stolen  they 
have  practically  the  character  of  cur- 


rency and  can  be  cashed  without  diffi- 
culty by  the  finder.  This  prevents  the 
use  of  checks  as  a safeguard  for  trans- 
mitting money,  except  when  they  are 
sent  by  registered  mail. 

There  is  strong  opposition  among  the 
European  banks  to  adopting  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  requiring  the  personal 
identification  of  each  holder  of  a check 
presenting  it  for  payment.  But  a solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  was  found  at  an 
early  date  in  England  by  the  adoption 
of  what  is  called  the  “crossed  check/' 
This  means  that  two  parallel  lines,  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  are 
drawn  across  the  face  of  a check,  to 
indicate  that  it  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary check.  The  original  purpose  of 
this  so-called  “crossing"  was  to  permit 
the  insertion  between  the  lines  of  the 
name  of  a bank.  Where  such  a cross- 
ing appeared,  it  meant  that  the  check 
was  payable  only  by  deposit  in  a bank 
account  and  not  in  cash  over  a bank’s 
counter.  In  other  words,  only  a man 
who  had  an  account  could  collect  such 
a check,  and  he  could  only  have  it  put 
to  his  credit  and  not  paid  in  cash  di- 
rectly. So  well  established  has  the  sys- 
tem become  in  England  that  where  the 
transverse  lines  appear  with  only  the 
words  “and  company"  between  them,  it 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  check  may 
come  back  through  any  bank  to  the  in- 
stitution on  which  it  is  drawn,  but  that 
it  cannot  be  paid  by  any  bank  in  cur- 
rency to  the  holder,  except  at  its  own 
risk.  Where  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion through  which  the  check  is  to  be 
paid  is  inserted  in  the  crossing,  it  is 
called  “specially  crossed";  where  no 
name  is  inserted,  it  is  defined  as  “gen- 
erally crossed." 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  a 
crossed  check  in  the  hands  of  a dishon- 
est holder  cannot  be  collected  without 
great  difficulty.  A dishonest  holder 
might  conceivably  forge  an  indorse- 
ment to  himself,  but  if  he  deposited  it 
in  his  account,  he  could  readily  be 
traced  as  the  forger;  and  few  forgers 
can  afford  to  maintain  bank  accounts  in 
their  own  names  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ecuting forgeries.  The  system  of  the 
crossed  check  offers,  therefore,  some- 
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thing  of  the  same  sort  of  protection  to 
the  drawer  of  a check,  that  it  will  be 
paid  to  the  proper  drawee,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  American  system  of 
personal  identification.  Up  to  a recent 
date,  however,  the  system  of  crossed 
checks  had  obtained  but  a slight  foot- 
ing on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  As 
early  as  1894  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the 
Comptoir  d*Escompte,  and  the  other 
leading  French  deposit  banks  entered 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
agreed  to  issue  books  of  crossed  checks 
and  to  receive  such  checks  for  deposit, 
but  not  to  cash  them  after  the  manner 
of  uncrossed  checks.  More  recently 
the  Bank  of  France  has  issued  regula- 
tions to  permit  the  use  of  crossed 
checks,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  summer  of  1910,  urged 
upon  its  branch  agents  that  they  rec- 
ommend the  system  to  depositors.  As 
yet,  however,  the  system  has  made  pro- 
gress slowly  on  the  Continent  and  lacks 
effective  sanction  by  law. 

Forgery  was  one  of  the  greatest 
perils  of  early  banking.  In  the  year 
1817  the  Bank  of  England  prosecuted 
142  persons  in  connection  with  for- 
geries. The  crime  was  then  a felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  but  repeated 
hangings  did  not  seem  to  seriously 
check  it.  Charles  Price,  who  produced 
notes  so  good  that  they  were  paid  at 
the  bank,  hanged  himself  in  1786  to 
escape  the  public  executioner.  Henry 
Fauntleroy  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
forging  powers  of  attorney  over  funds 
at  the  bank,  but  he  was  discovered  in 
1824  and  went  to  the  gallows  on  No- 
vember 30,  in  the  presence  of  a great 
concourse  of  people.  Hanging  remained 
for  eight  years  longer  the  penalty  for 
even  uttering  a single  forged  note,  un- 
til juries  began  to  refuse  to  convict, 
and  many  merchants  and  bankers  pre- 
ferred to  take  a loss  rather  than  prose- 


Safeguards  Against  Forgery  and 
Alteration. 

A distinctive  paper  was  adopted  for 
Bank  of  England  notes  as  early  as 
1855,  and  great  precautions  were  taken 


to  guard  it  against  theft.  Some  of  this 
paper  was  stolen  from  the  mill  in  1862 
and  used  for  printing  notes,  but  the 
offenders  were  caught  and  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  shorter 
terms,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
offending.  Such  experiences  naturally 
stimulated  research  for  improved  meth- 
ods and  greater  care  in  preparing 
paper  for  all  important  commercial  in- 
struments, for  if  bank  notes  could  be 
forged  and  altered,  so  much  easier  was 
the  crime  in  respect  to  checks  and  bills 
of  exchange.  The  elaborate  forgeries 
of  bills  by  the  Bid  wells,  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  which  involved  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  amount  of  £77,000, 
directed  still  further  attention  to  the 
need  of  extraordinary  precautions  in 
such  matters. 

With  the  check  printed  on  ordinary 
paper,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise 
the  amount  or  change  the  name  of  the 
payee.  Remarkable  cases  have  oc- 
curred, like  those  which  recently  in- 
volved “Nellie  Bly”  in  such  heavy 
losses,  where  almost  the  entire  contents 
of  the  check  has  been  altered.  For- 
gers of  experience  and  skill  can  erase 
with  acids  a small  amount,  even  where 
the  check  is  carefully  filled  out,  and 
substitute  an  amount  as  large  as  they 
believe  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  make  it  safe  to  negotiate. 

In  recent  years  forgery  by  profes- 
sionals has  been  declining,  but  raising 
and  altering  checks  is  still  attempted 
frequently  by  amateurs.  To  carry  on 
forgery  as  a business  required  capital, 
technical  skill,  coolness,  and  address, 
each  of  which  requirements  was  usually 
provided  by  a different  person.  Against 
the  uttering  of  even  the  most  skillful 
forgeries  the  American  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation and  similar  organizations  have 
done  much  effective  work.  Their 

policy  of  employing  a regular  force  to 
run  down  forgers,  without  direct 
charge  against  the  bank  on  which  the 
forgeries  are  perpetrated,  has  done 
much  to  break  up  the  organized  bands 
which  formerly  operated  upon  banks 
too  poor  to  follow  up  an  expensive 
prosecution. 

Perhaps  equally  important  in  dis- 
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couraging  the  professional  and  disarm- 
ing the  amateur  forger  has  been  the 
adoption  of  safety  papers.  Other  de- 
vices have  been  tried,  like  the  bank- 
punch  and  the  use  of  indelible  ink,  but 
neither  has  given  the  results  of  spe- 
cially-prepared paper.  The  bank- 
punch  is  unwieldy  for  general  use,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  filling 
up  the  punches  with  paper  pulp  is  a 
simple  matter.  Indelible  ink  does  not 
become  incorporated  with  the  fibre  of 
the  paper  and  can  be  removed  with  a 
metallic  eraser.  Safety  tints  also,  as 
manufactured  by  the  ordinary  lithog- 
rapher, although  they  have  been  on  the 
market  for  forty  years,  have  not  proved 
a complete  protection.  If  such  tints 
are  really  sensitive,  they  are  also  sensi- 
tive to  moisture  and  on  this  account 
cannot  be  easily  handled  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business.  The  moisture 
of  the  hand  frequently  removes  a por- 
tion of  the  tint,  thus  giving  to  a genu- 
ine document  the  appearance  of  having 
been  altered. 

Many  of  these  tints,  moreover,  while 
appearing  sensitive  when  first  printed, 
easily  become  oxidized  and  in  a short 
time  become  fast  tints,  which  offer  no 
protection  whatever.  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  print  a sensitive  tint  without 
smudging,  and  on  this  account  the  lith- 
ographer or  printer  frequently  loses 
sight  of  the  safety  feature,  and  in 
order  to  produce  a good-looking  piece 
of  work  leaves  out  the  very  ingredient 
which  should  make  the  tint  sufficiently 
sensitive. 

Character  of  the  Paper  Offers  the 
Best  Protection. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  the 
most  attention  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  security  against 
alterations  of  all  kinds  should  be  found 
in  the  paper  itself  upon  which  the  docu- 
ment is  written.  The  great  value  of 
the  distinctive  paper  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  user  of  such  paper,  when  once 
he  is  familiar  with  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, can  thereafter  be  assured  that 
he  is  getting  the  real  article  and  not 
merely  a lithographed  check  which  can 


be  altered  without  removing  the  back- 
ground. 

At  the  great  central  banks  of  Eu- 
rope, the  distinctive  paper  for  bank 
notes  is  usually  manufactured  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  bank. 
Less  efficient  safeguards  in  many  cases 
are  employed  for  checks.  In  the  United 
States  the  distinctive  paper  for  bank 
notes  and  paper  money  is  made,  under 
a careful  system  of  counting  and  check- 
ing, by  Crane  & Company,  of  Dalton, 
Mass.  The  first  use  of  safety  paper 
for  checks,  which  involves  quite  differ- 
ent factors  from  bank-note  paper,  dates 
back  about  half  a century.  Since  1871 
it  has  been  manufactured  on  a commer- 
cial scale  by  George  Lamonte  & Son 
by  means  of  a secret  process  which  has 
been  carefully  guarded.  Their  product 
is  called  the  National  Safety  Paper.  It 
is  so  made  that  during  the  process  of 
manufacture  there  is  combined  with  the 
white  body  of  the  paper  a chemical 
tint,  ornamented  with  a distinctive  de- 
sign which  is  conspicuously  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  This  provides 
at  once  the  requisite  of  distinctiveness, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  paper  is  sensi- 
tive to  every  attempt  at  alteration.  The 
ornamental  tint  turns  to  white  under 
either  acid  or  mechanical  erasure,  and 
it  is  of  such  a sensitive  character  that 
after  being  once  removed  it  cannot  be 
restored  by  any  known  process. 

Practically  all  express  company 
money  orders  issued  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  are  now  printed  upon 
safety  papers.  Many  railway  compa- 
nies use  them  for  their  tickets,  passes, 
and  other  negotiable  vouchers,  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  its 
allied  companies  print  their  premium 
coupons  on  such  paper  with  distinctive 
designs  which  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
money  order  is  interesting.  The  old 
form,  adopted  in  1864,  was  changed  in 
1894  to  meet  the  demand  for  greater 
simplicity  of  form.  A second  change 
was  made  in  1 899,  in  order  to  make  the 
order  conform  more  nearly  to  other 
commercial  paper  daily  passing  through 
the  banks.  The  new  form  lent  itself 
so  readily  to  alteration,  however,  that 
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the  number  of  such  cases,  which  had 
before  been  negligible,  rose  from  ten 
in  1901  to  106  in  1902;  153  in  1903; 
208  in  1904;  and  481  subsequently 
traced.  The  result  was  the  appointment 
of  a special  committee  in  1905  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  which  promptly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  safety 
paper.  The  properties  of  the  new  form 
are  such  that  the  original  writing  can- 
not be  altered  without  so  changing  the 
color  of  the  paper  as  to  make  the  for- 
gery apparent,  and  in  the  few  cases 
of  attempted  fraud  which  arose  the 
alteration  was  easily  detected.  Thus 
the  Post-Office  Department  fell  into 
line  with  leading  banks  and  the  express 
companies  in  protecting  itself  and  its 
clients  by  the  most  modern  devices 
against  fraud. 

A step  for  sanctioning  the  use  of  the 
crossed  check  on  the  Continent,  and 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  general 
use  of  checks,  is  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  Conference  on  International  Bills 
of  Exchange  which  met  by  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands 
in  May,  1910.  This  Conference  ad- 
journed in  July,  1910,  with  resolutions 
in  favor  of  reassembling  and  taking 
up  the  question  of  a uniform  law  in  re- 
gard to  checks,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  A list  of  questions  as  to  the 
proper  subject  matter  to  be  brought 
before  the  adjourned  Conference  was 
drawn  up  by  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment, which  embodied  a clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  theory  of  crossed  checks 
and  pointed  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Conference.  Among  the  questions 
asked  were  these: 

“Should  the  law  authorize  the  cross- 
ing of  a check,  distinguishing  between — 

“(a)  Special  crossing. 

“(b)  General  crossing. 

“And  should  it  regulate  the  form  and 
effects  of  each  of  these  methods  of 
crossing  ? 

“In  the  first  case,  should  the  check 
be  payable  only  to  a designated  bank- 
er ; in  the  second  case,  only  to  any 
banker  ? 


“If  the  law  permits  and  regulates 
crossing,  ought  it  to  grant  this  power 
only  to  the  drawer  or  also  to  an  in- 
dorser or  to  the  holder,  whether  the 
drawer  has  not  crossed  the  check  or 
has  given  it  a general  crossing  and  the 
indorser  or  the  holder  desire  to  cross 
it  specially?” 

Out  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference is  expected  to  grow  an  agree- 
ment between  the  leading  European 
nations  and  those  of  Latin  America 
upon  a uniform  law  regulating  the 
rights  of  parties  to  checks.  If  this  law 
recognizes  the  crossed  check — and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  do  so — 
it  is  likely  to  lead  to  a much  wider  use 
of  checks  in  Europe  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  fact  of  legal  recognition 
will  count  for  much.  It  will  also  count 
for  much  that  the  crossed  check  can  be 
safely  sent  by  mail  without  registration 
of  the  letter,  as  suggested  in  the  recent 
circular  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium to  its  branch  agents.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  the  Conference  will  rec- 
ommend such  a simplification  of  the 
check  and  such  mitigation  of  taxation 
as  will  make  its  use  much  easier  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Thus  the  check  has  become,  by  the 
evolution  of  events,  a document  having 
a clearly-defined  legal  status;  its  form 
is  protected,  like  the  bank  note  and  the 
bond,  against  counterfeiting  and  altera- 
tion; and  it  is  charged  with  the  func- 
tion of  carrying  on  the  world's  ex- 
changes with  a convenience  and  safety 
and  to  an  extent  which  give  to  it  in 
many  respects  predominance  over  coin 
and  bank  notes. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  wiU 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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COURTESY— THE  BASIS  OF  SUCCESS 

By  Arthur  A.  Ekirch 


A FEW  years  ago  a State  bank  was 
organized  in  a small  town  in  the 
far  Northwest.  The  cashier  was  a pro- 
gressive individual,  blessed  with  ambi- 
tion and  originality.  He  took  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  the  bank  and 
wrote  splendid  copy.  In  his  advertise- 
ments he  used  the  following  caption: 
"The  Bank  That  Treats  You  Right." 
A half-tone  cut  displaying  his  own 
cheerful  countenance  occupied  a por- 
tion of  the  advertising  space,  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  the  residents  of  the 
community  who  read  the  daily  papers 
containing  his  advertisements  had  a sort 
of  fraternal  feeling  flow  through  their 
veins  that  they  would  like  to  meet  the 
cashier  of  "The  Bank  That  Treats  You 
Right,"  grasp  his  hand  and  open  an  ac- 
count in  his  institution. 

The  bank  depositor  of  to-day  expects 
fair  and  courteous  treatment;  the  day 
for  abruptness  and  independence  has 
vanished.  The  depositor  looks  toward 
the  bank  as  more  than  a mere  place  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  his  funds  and  the 
discounting  of  his  paper.  To  him,  the 
bank  is  a bureau  of  good  advice;  the 
officials  and  clerks  are  expected  to  know 
a little  of  everything  and  to  show  a ten- 
dency to  dispense  a little  of  their 
knowledge. 

Let  me  cite  a few  cases  where  good 
advice  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  and  clerks  have  been  the  means 
of  building  up  a prosperous  business. 

A retired  manufacturer  called  on  the 
president  of  a large  financial  institution 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  where  competition  among  the  nu- 
merous banks  was  keen.  He  had  a large 
sum  of  idle  cash  and  sought  a good  in- 
vestment. His  knowledge  of  invest- 
ments was  slight,  therefore  he  turned  to 
the  banker  as  the  proper  person  to 
consult. 

After  making  known  his  wants  to  the 
official,  he  was  told  that  if  he  desired  to 
open  an  account  with  the  institution, 
they  would  be  pleased  to  pay  him  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest. 


"What  I desire,"  spoke  up  the  man- 
ufacturer, "is  information  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  some  industrial  bonds." 

"Information  of  that  kind,"  replied 
the  president,  in  abrupt  tones,  "you  will 
have  to  seek  elsewhere;  this  is  not  a 
bureau  of  information." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  manu- 
facturer made  a hasty  exit.  His  opin- 
ion of  this  particular  banker  and  his  in- 
stitution will  never  be  known,  but  the 
next  day  he  called  upon  an  old  business 
associate  of  his,  who  recommended  him 
to  a smaller  institution  about  a block 
away  from  the  one  that  had  turned  him 
down  the  previous  day. 

He  called  upon  the  cashier  of  the  rec- 
ommended bank,  and  told  him  what  he 
desired.  The  cashier  received  him  cor- 
dially and  said: 

"I  would  not  care  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  any  particular  bond,  but  I 
will  gladly  furnish  you  with  a list  of 
the  various  bonds,  together  with  a de- 
tailed statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  properties  on  which  they  are 
based.  You  can  go  over  the  list  care- 
fully and  if  you  find  anything  you  like, 
call  on  Blank  and  Company,  the  bond 
brokers,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  ne- 
gotiate the  sale." 

Some  bankers  look  upon  the  act  of 
dealing  out  good  advice  and  information 
as  the  loss  of  so  much  money.  In  this 
case,  however,  as  in  many  others  that 
have  come  to  my  attention,  the  dispens- 
ing of  a little  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  banker  has  brought  home  big  re- 
sults, with  no  loss  whatever  to  the 
banker. 

One  week  later  the  manufacturer 
again  called  on  the  cashier,  opened  an 
account  with  him  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  and  rented  a safe  deposit  box, 
to  hold  the  securities  he  had  purchased 
from  Blank  and  Company. 

Another  case  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  one  cited  above,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  with  courtesy  and  good  advice, 
happened  not  long  ago  in  one  of  our 
New  York  savings  banks. 
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The  party  in  question  was  a middle- 
aged  man  of  foreign  birth,  who  had  ac- 
cumulated a snug  little  amount  of 
money,  but  who,  like  the  manufacturer, 
had  little  knowledge  of  investments. 

He  stepped  up  to  the  signature  clerk 
of  this  particular  bank,  asked  for  one 
of  the  bank's  last  statements  and  a list 
of  the  men  comprising  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  clerk  at  the  window  very  politely 
told  him  who  the  trustees  were  and  went 
on  further  to  say  that  the  laws  govern- 
ing New  York  savings  banks  were  most 
carefully  drawn  and  the  safeguards  sur- 
rounding the  business  were  of  the  high- 
est standard. 

The  information  was  readily  absorbed 
by  the  foreign  gentleman  and  after 


signing  his  name  to  the  signature  card 
and  answering  the  test  questions  he 
stepped  up  to  the  receiving  teller’s  win- 
dow and  deposited  two  dollars. 

Two  days  later  he  returned  to  the 
bank,  took  his  place  on  the  line  leading 
to  the  receiving  window  and  when  he 
reached  it,  handed  in  his  pass-book  to- 
gether with  $2,998,  and  said: 

“The  courteous  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  treated  in  this  bank  has  over- 
whelmed me,  and  my  only  regret  is  that 
you  only  accept  $3,000." 

To  those  who  contemplate  making  the 
banking  business  their  life-long  vocation 
let  me  add : 

Good  words  cost  nothing  and  are 
north  much . 


TRUST  COMPANIES 

Conducted  by  Clay  Herrick 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  TRUST  COMPANY 

GROWTH 


By  Clay  Herrick 


\TKTHEN  The  Bankers  Magazine 
* * made  its  appearance,  in  1846, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  only 
half  a dozen  trust  companies.  Of 
these,  four  are  still  in  existence, — The 
Farmers’  Loan  & Trust  Company  of 
New  York  (incorporated  1822);  The 
New  York  Life  Insurance  & Trust 
Company  (chartered  1830);  The  Penn- 
sylvania Company  for  Insurance  on 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  of  Phil- 
adelphia (chartered  1812,  granted 
trust  powers  1836);  and  The  Girard 
Life  Insurance,  Annuity  & Trust  Com- 
pany, now  The  Girard  Trust  Company, 
of  Philadelphia  (chartered  1836). 
These  early  companies,  as  their  names 
indicate,  mingled  life  insurance  and 
trust  business,  although  by  1 846  the 
insurance  part  of  the  business  had  be- 
gun to  be  the  less  important,  having 
been  discontinued  by  the  Farmers’ 
Loan  & Trust  Company  in  1838. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
above-named  companies  were  pros- 
perous, very  few  competing  companies 
appear  to  have  been  organized  until 
along  in  the  fifties.  At  Cincinnati,  The 
Ohio  Life  Insurance  & Trust  Company, 
organized  in  1834,  did  a prosperous 
business  for  some  years,  but  failed  in 
1857,  precipitating  the  panic  of  that 
year.  Two  or  three  other  companies 
had  still  briefer  careers.  Between 
1853  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  several  companies  were  organized 
in  New  York  and  in  Chicago.  Begin- 
ning in  1864  a distinct  movement  for 
the  organization  of  trust  companies  was 
begun,  together  with  the  formation  of 
safe  deposit  companies.  Trust  compa- 
nies were  organized  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Illinois, 
and  Georgia. 

By  1875,  the  number  of  trust  com- 
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parties  in  the  country  was  probably 
about  fifty.  In  that  year  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  began  giving 
statistics  of  such  companies  in  his  an- 
nual reports,  and  published  the  figures 
for  thirty-five  trust  companies.  The 
following  table,  showing  figures  as 
given  by  the  Comptroller  each  five 
years  since  1875,  shows  the  gradual 
increase  of  trust  companies  up  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
their  marked  growth  since  that  time : — 


istrator,  executor,  agent,  guardian,-^ 
with  which  the  insurance  business,  also 
of  a trust  nature,  was  combined.  Semi- 
philanthropic  motives  underlay  its  es- 
tablishment, and  it  was  intended  to 
be, — as  indeed  it  has  been, — an  agency 
of  usefulness  to  the  people  in  our 
changing  civilization. 

Various  considerations  gradually  led 
to  the  adding  of  other  functions,  some 
very  closely  connected  with,  and  prac- 
tically indispensable  to  the  conducting 


Year. 

No.  of  Companies 
Reporting 

Capital. 

Surplus  and 
Undiv  ided  Profits. 

Individual 

Deposits. 

1875  

35 

362,000,000 

$8,000,000 

$85,000,000 

1880  

30 

19,000,000 

10,000,000 

90,000,000 

1885  

40 

26,000,000 

19,000,000 

188,000,000 

1890  

149 

71,000,000 

47,000,000 

336,000,000 

1895  

242 

109,000,000 

85,000,000 

547,000,000 

1900  

290 

127,000,000 

148,000,000 

1,028,000,000 

1905  

683 

243,000,000 

364.000. 000 

433.000. 000 

1 ,980,000,000 

1910  

1,091 

367,000,000 

3,073,000,000 

Not  having  power  to  compel  the  re- 
turning of  statements  from  the  trust 
companies,  which  are  State  institutions, 
the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  do  not 
include  all  trust  companies  in  existence 
at  the  dates  given.  In  1910,  the  ac- 
tual number  of  trust  companies  in  the 
United  States  exceeded  1,600,  with  ag- 
gregate capital  of  over  $450,000,000, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  over 
$520,000,000,  and  deposits  in  excess 
of  $3,310,000,000.  These  figures  re- 
late, of  course,  to  the  banking  depart- 
ments of  the  companies.  Just  how  much 
wealth  is  in  the  keeping  of  trust  com- 
panies in  trust  capacities,  as  trustees, 
administrators,  etc.,  can  not  be  known, 
as  these  figures  are  not  generally  pub- 
lished. An  estimate  as  of  June  30, 
1910,  by  the  United  States  Mortgage 
& Trust  Company  of  New  York,  places 
the  amount  at  not  less  than  $25,000,- 
000,000. 

Changes  in  Character  of  Business. 

While  the  trust  company  was  thus 
growing  in  power  and  resources, 
changes  were  also  occurring  in  the 
character  of  the  business  undertaken. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion was  the  performance  of  purely 
trust  business, — that  of  trustee,  admin- 


of  trust  business,  others  not  so  closely 
related  to  the  original  purpose  of  the 
trust  company.  The  needs  of  custom- 
ers as  well  as  of  the  company  itself, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  valuables,  led 
to  the  addition  of  the  safe  deposit  de- 
partment. The  necessity  of  caring  for 
funds  awaiting  permanent  investment 
paved  the  way  for  savings  departments. 
The  experience  and  facilities  acquired 
in  individual  trust  work,  and  the  broad 
powers  exercised,  rendered  the  trust 
company  peculiarly  fitted  for  corporate 
trust  business,  the  volume  of  which  has 
grown  amazingly  during  the  remark- 
able expansion  in  number  and  size  of 
corporate  enterprises  which  lias  oc- 
curred within  the  last  two  or  three  de- 
cades. Investment  of  trust  and  of  sav- 
ings funds  brought  experience  and  op- 
portunities which  suggested  the  useful- 
ness of  the  bond  department.  The  care 
of  estates  which  involved  the  rental, 
sale  or  management  of  real  property 
gave  familiarity  with  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  modern  real  estate  depart- 
ment. The  desire  of  customers  to  draw 
checks  against  their  accounts  instead  of 
using  only  the  savings  pass-book 
fostered  the  growth  of  a department 
for  that  purpose;  which,  however,  has 
in  very  many  cases  grown  into  a purely 
commercial  banking  department, — a de- 
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part  ncnt  whose  functions  are  without 
doubt  furthest  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  trust  company  of 
any  of  the  many  lines  of  work  now  un- 
dertaken by  the  present-day  “depart- 
ment store  of  finance.” 

Progress  in  Regulation. 

The  rise  of  the  trust  company  did 
not  take  place  unaccompanied  by  the 
abuses  which  dishonest  men  have  ever 
been  prone  to  commit  with  all  financial 
institutions.  As  early  as  the  forties  a 
trust  company  was  used  for  fraudulent 
stock  jobbing  operations.  The  loose 
methods  of  banking  in  the  ante-bellum 
days  were  extended  to  some  of  the  few 
trust  companies  then  in  existence.  Of 
the  companies  organized  soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  some  fell  into  dishonest 
hands,  and  half  a dozen  of  the  n sus- 
pended during  the  panic  of  1873. 
Agitation  about  that  time  for  the  better 


regulation  of  all  banking  institutions 
resulted  in  trust  companies  in  several 
States,  including  New  York,  being 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the 
banking  departments.  Until  the  decade 
of  the  eighties,  trust  companies  were, 
in  all  the  States,  created  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislatures.  This  was  the 
old  practice  in  the  establishment  of 
banks,  and  is  still  followed  in  a few 
States.  In  1881  Pennsylvania  passed 
a corporation  act,  providing  for  the  in- 
corporation of  trust  companies  and 
placing  certain  restrictions  upon  them. 
New  York  and  Illinois  passed  general 
laws  of  the  same  nature  in  1887,  and 
several  other  States  enacted  such  legis- 
lation during  this  period.  Not  until 
within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  have 
the  majority  of  the  States  provided 
adequately  for  the  organization  and 
regulation  of  trust  companies, — and 
there  are  still  some  sadly  lacking  in 
such  legislation. 


BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford.  Esq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


NATIONAL  BANK  EXTENDING 
PERIOD  OF  CORPORATE 
EXISTENCE 

STOCKHOLDERS  WITHDRAWING TERMI- 

NATION OF  LIABILITY. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  May 
29,  1911. 

A I.HFRT  S.  APSEY,  IIECETVER,  VS.  AXXA  C.  W1I1T- 
TEMORE.  SAME  VS.  KIMBALL. 

Where  the  period  of  twenty  years  for 
which  a national  hank  is  incorporated  ex- 
pires stockholders  who  give  notice  of  their 
intention  to  withdraw,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  statute,  are  not  liable  for 
any  debts  of  the  hank  subsequently  con- 
trnctcd. 

r I SHESE  were  two  cases  involving  the 
same  question,  the  first  being  in 
error  to  the*  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 


chusetts, and  the  second  in  error  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  (omitting  part  of 
opinion):  These  cases  are  practically 

alike.  No.  132  is  a writ  of  error  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Jirst  circuit;  No.  133  is  a writ  of 
error  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
cusetts.  The  suits  were  originally 
brought  by  Albert  S.  Apsey,  receiver  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  against  George  E.  Kim- 
ball and  Anna  G.  Whitteinorc,  respec- 
tively, under  $ 5151  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  3-1*65),  making 
the  shareholders  of  a national  banking 
association  individually  responsible  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock 
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therein  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  invested  in  such 
shares. 

In  each  of  the  cases  the  courts  whose 
judgments  are  here  for  review  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  shareholder  sued 
was  not  liable  to  the  receiver  on  account 
of  such  statutory  obligation.  In  the 
case  from  Massachusetts,  while  the  final 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  that  State,  the  decision  was  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  reported  in  199  Mass. 
65,  85  X.  E.  91. 

As  originally  organized,  national 
banks  had  a corporate  existence  of 
twenty  years.  By  the  act  of  July  12, 
1882,* 22  Stat.  at*L.  chap.  290,  p.  162, 
U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  3457,  such 
banks  were  authorized  to  continue  their 
corporate  existence  for  another  twenty 
years.  As  pointed  out  in  § 2 of  the  act, 
such  extension  must  be  authorized  by 
consent  in  writing  of  shareholders  own- 
ing not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  association.  Before 
granting  a certificate  of  approval  of 
such  extension,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  required  to  cause  a special 
examination  of  the  bank  to  be  made,  and 
if,  after  such  examination,  or  otherwise, 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  association 
is  in  a satisfactory  condition,  he  is  re- 
quired to  grant  his  certificate  of  ap- 
proval, or,  if  it  appear  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  association  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. he  shall  withhold  the  same. 

****** 

The  question,  then,  is:  Did  the  share- 
holders. defendants  in  error,  cease  to 
be  such,  or  were  they  still  shareholders 
when  the  bank  failed,  and  liable  to  as- 
sessment for  the  benefit  of  creditors? 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error  that  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
shareholders  until,  under  § 5 of  the  act, 
an  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
had  been  made  and  the  certificates  of 
stock  duly  surrendered.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  defendants  in  error  con- 
tend that,  upon  complying  wTith  the 
steps  required  of  them,  in  giving  notice, 
appointing  an  appraiser,  and  using  dili- 
gence to  have  an  appraisal,  they  ceased 


to  be  shareholders,  and  were  no  longer 
liable  to  pay  the  assessment  made. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chelsea 
was  originally  incorporated,  under  the 
statute,  for  a period  of  twenty  years, 
and  while  that  was  its  span  of  corporate 
life,  the  defendants  in  error  became 
shareholders  therein,  received  certifi- 
cates of  shares,  and  were  duly  regis- 
tered as  shareholders.  As  twenty  years 
was  the  life  of  the  corporation,  the 
shareholders  had  not  bound  themselves 
to  remain  such  after  the  expiration  of 
that  definite  period  of  time.  As  the 
statute  originally  stood,  the  venture 
would  necessarily  terminate  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

Congress  recognized  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  continue  the  organization, 
that  at  least  a part  of  the  shareholders 
might  desire  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  provided  for  the 
extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  bank.  It  was  also  recognized  that 
a part  of  the  shareholders  might  wish 
to  retire  from  the  venture,  and  it  was 
therefore  provided  that  two-thirds  of 
the  shareholders  must  acquiesce  to  con- 
tinue the  bank's  existence,  and  must 
certify  such  desire  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  who  must  approve  of 
the  extension  of  the  corporate  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  provided  in  § 5,  above  quoted, 
that  each  nonconsenting  shareholder 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
approval  by  the  Comptroller,  of  his 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  associa- 
tion; and  further,  that  he  thereupon 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  as- 
sociation the  value  of  the  shares  held 
by  him,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by 
an  appraisal  by  a committee  of  three, 
one  to  be  selected  by  the  shareholder, 
one  by  the  directors  of  the  association, 
and  the  third  by  the  first  two  thus  se- 
lected, the  value  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined is  to  be  deemed  a debt  of  the 
bank  and  forthwith  paid,  and  the  sur- 
rendered shares  to  be  sold  after  due 
notice,  at  public  sale,  after  thirty  days 
from  the  final  appraisement  provided 
for  in  the  section.  * 
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The  agreed  facts  show  that  the  share- 
holders here  involved  strictly  complied 
with  the  statute  in  giving  the  required 
notice,  and  in  the  selection  of  their 
appraiser.  The  bank  also  selected  its 
appraiser,  and  the  facts  show  that  the 
shareholders  urged  action,  employed 
counsel,  and  endeavored  to  bring  about 
the  appraisal.  Apparently  the  delay 
was  caused  by  the  bank’s  representa- 
tive; at  least,  this  was  the  possible  in- 
ference suggested  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  (199 
Mass.  68.) 

We  agree  with  the  courts  below  that 
the  defendants  ceased  to  be  sharehold- 
ers after  thus  complying  with  the  stat- 
ute. Section  5151  of  the  statute  makes 
shareholders  liable  to  the  assessment. 
The  statute  makes  specific  provision  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  shareholder 
may  sever  his  connection  with  the  cor- 
poration. These  necessary  steps  were 
taken,  as  the  agreed  facts  show.  The 
shareholders  had  a right  to  end  their 
connection  with  the  association  at  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  original  in- 
corporation, or,  if  they  so  desired,  they 
might  go  on  with  the  association  in  its 
renewed  life. 

Section  5 provides  for  the  manner  of 
manifesting  such  determination  to  ter- 
minate their  relations  with  the  corpora- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  its  original  life. 
True,  other  things  were  to  be  done  to 
ascertain  the  amounts  to  be  paid  the 
retiring  shareholders;  that  they  were 
not  done  in  these  cases  is  no  fault  of  the 
retiring  shareholders.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  that  they  ceased  to  be  sharehold- 
ers only  when  the  appraisal  had  been 
made,  and  the  certificate  of  shares  sur- 
rendered. 

It  is  said  that  the  shareholders,  when 
the  bank’s  representative  did  not  act  in 
the  matter  of  the  appraisal,  might  have 
brought  suit  to  compel  further  proceed- 
ings, or  to  cancel  their  stock  on  the 
books  of  the  company.  Again  we  an- 
swer— that  they  did  all  that  the  statute 
required  them  to  do. 

But,  it  is  urged,  in  not  getting  their 
names  oft*  the  books,  whatever  might  be 
their  relations  with  the  bank,  these 


shareholders  continued  to  be  registered 
shareholders,  and,  as  such,  liable  to 
creditors.  Cases  are  cited  which  hold 
that  where  one  permits  his  name  to  be 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  bank  as 
a shareholder,  or  where  he  fails  to  ob- 
tain a transfer  of  the  shares  to  another 
name,  although  he  has  in  fact  parted 
with  his  stock,  such  shareholder  remains 
liable  to  the  creditors.  (See  Germania 
Nat.  Bank  vs.  Case,  99  U.  S.  628;  Mat- 
teson  vs.  Dent,  176  U.  S.  521.) 

But  those  are  not  cases  where  share- 
holders have  done  all  that  the  law  re- 
quired in  order  to  end  their  relation  to 
the  bank  and  to  get  their  names  off  the 
books. 

Where  the  shareholder  has  performed 
every  duty  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
him  in  order  to  secure  a transfer  of  the 
stock,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  transferred 
on  the  register  of  the  bank  does  not 
continue  his  liability  as  such  share- 
holder. (Whitney  vs.  Butler,  118  U.  S. 
655,  30  L.  ed.  266,  7 Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  61 ; 
Earle  vs.  Carson,  188  U.  S.  42,  47  L. 
ed.  3 73,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  254.)  The 
facts  of  the  cases  at  bar  bring  them 
within  this  principle.  These  sharehold- 
ers had  done  all  that  the  law  required 
of  them.  Any  further  action  to  evi- 
dence the  changed  relation  of  the  share- 
holders to  the  bank,  upon  its  books,  was 
not  a matter  within  the  control  of  the 
shareholders. 

It  is  argued  that  the  construction  we 
have  given  the  statute  may  amount  to 
a reduction  of  the  capital  stock,  to  the 
detriment  of  creditors.  The  corporation 
in  which  these  shares  were  held  expired 
in  twenty  years.  The  creditors  after 
that  time  had  no  right  to  hold  these 
shareholders  in  face  of  the  law,  of 
which  all  must  take  notice,  permitting 
the  retirement  of  nonassenting  share- 
holders. If  this  results  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  outstanding  shares  of  the  bank 
assessable  for  creditors,  it  was  the  very 
thing  made  possible  by  the  amended 
statute.  New  shareholders  are  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  sale  of  the  stock,  as 
provided  in  § 5.  It  is  true  that  these 
defendants  retained  their  certificates, 
but  they  were  not  obliged  to  surrender 
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them  except  upon  payment  for  their 
shares. 

It  is  said,  had  the  corporation  made  a 
large  gain,  instead  of  failing  after  the 
action  of  these  shareholders,  in  giving 
notice  and  naming  their  appraiser,  they 
might  have  withdrawn  their  notice,  and 
obtained  the  benefit  of  such  increase, 
but  this  depends  upon  the  construction 
of  the  statute.  As  we  view  it,  when  the 
shareholders  made  their  election  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-year 
period  of  corporate  organization,  and 
took  the  steps  required  in  £ 5,  by  giving 
notice  and  appointing  an  appraiser  to 
obtain  a valuation  of  and  payment  for 
their  shares  of  stock,  they  thereby 
ceased  to  be  shareholders  beyond  the 
original  twenty-year  term  of  the  life  of 
the  corporation,  and  they  could  neither 
share  its  profits,  nor  be  compelled  to 
bear  its  burdens. 

The  views  here  expressed  require  the 
affirmance  of  the  judgments  in  both 
cases. 

Affirmed. 


CHECK  SENT  TO  WRONG 
ADDRESS 

NEGLIGENCE  OF  SENDER  AS  DEFENSE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  March  2ft,  1911. 

S.  WE1SHEBCER  CO.  VS.  BORBERTIX  SAVINGS  BANK. 

\V.  drew  a check  to  the  order  of  M.  R., 
which  was  intended  for  a man  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  envelope  containing  the  check 
was  addressed  to  M.  R.,  4ft  Walker  street, 
Cleveland,  and  was  delivered  by  the  letter 
carrier  to  a man  of  that  name  who  lived  in 
Henry  street,  Cleveland.  This  man  in- 
dorsed the  check  and  cashed  the  same  in  a 
saloon,  and  thereafter  the  ''heck  was  paid 
by  the  drawee  bank:  Held , that  as  the  loss 
was  imputable  to  the  neglect  of  the  drawer, 
he  could  not  recover  the  amount  of  the 
bank. 

CPEAR  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
^ opinion)  : It  is  not  necessary  that 

we  consider  the  many  authorities  pre- 
sented by  the  plaintiff  in  error  concern- 
ing the  liability  of  a bank  to  one  of  its 
depositors  for  paying  a forged  check, 
nor  to  discuss  the  general  rule  that  such 
bank  is  bound  to  know  the  signature  of 


its  depositor.  Those  authorities  may  be 
regarded  as  sound  on  the  facts  of  each 
case  there  found,  and  still  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  be  free  from  error. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  case  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  sustain  the  judgment, 
without  conflict  with  any  authority  cited 
in  the  brief  or  oral  argument.  It  stands 
out  boldly  in  the  plaintiff’s  case — in  its 
petition  and  in  its  evidence — that  it  was 
first  at  fault,  if  not  first  and  solely  neg- 
ligent. It  was  a business  concern,  keep- 
ing an  account  with  the  defendant  bank. 
It  knew  that  its  creditor.  Max  Roth, 
resided  in  New  York  City,  doing  busi- 
ness at  48  Walker  street,  and,  desiring 
to  pay  its  debt  to  him,  drew  the  check 
payable  to  him,  not  designating  therein 
either  the  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness, and  thoughtlessly  or  negligently 
inclosed  it  with  a letter  in  an  envelope 
which  it  addressed  to  Max  Roth,  48 
Walker  street,  Cleveland , Ohio , and,  so 
addressed,  the  plaintiff  caused  it  to  be 
mailed.  Bearing  that  address,  the  let- 
ter could  not  properly  go  to  New  York 
City,  but  could  and  properly  did  go  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  Walker  street  in  Cleveland;  but 
the  postal  service,  after  diligent  effort, 
found  a Max  Roth,  or  a man  who 
claimed  to  be  of  that  name,  and  the  let- 
ter containing  the  check  was  delivered 
to  him. 

Up  to  this  point  of  time,  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  check  was  negligent,  ex- 
cept the  plaintiff,  unless  it  be  the  letter 
carrier  who  delivered  the  letter.  The 
act  of  the  Max  Roth  of  Cleveland,  who 
received  the  letter,  was  criminal,  and  he 
forged  the  name  of  the  real  party  for 
whom  the  check  was  intended  by  indors- 
ing his  name  thereon. 

The  carelessness  of  the  plaintiff  put 
it  within  the  power  of  the  Cleveland 
man  to  perpetrate  a fraud  and  obtain 
the  proceeds  of  the  check,  which  he  did 
at  the  hands  of  Schoenfeld,  his  ac- 
quaintance. Then  it  took  the  custom- 
ary course  on  its  way  to  the  bank  of  de- 
fendant upon  which  it  was  drawn. 
Schoenfeld,  believing  the  indorsement 
of  the  Cleveland  acquaintance  legiti- 
mate, deposited  the  check  in  his  bank 
of  deposit,  having  indorsed  his  name 
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on  the  back  thereof.  This  bank  in- 
dorsed and  transferred  it  to  the  Union 
National  Bank;  guaranteeing  prior  in- 
dorsements; and  it  in  turn  indorsed  it 
payable  to  any  bank  or  bearer,  guar- 
anteeing all  prior  indorsements.  These 
were  Cleveland  banks,  which  made  the 
indorsements  and  transfers;  but  it  is 
not  alleged  in  the  petition  that  the  de- 
fendant bank  had  any  information  or 
knowledge  as  to  the  residence  or  place 
of  business  of  Max  Roth,  the  plaintiff’s 
creditor,  and  therefore  the  location  of 
these  indorsing  banks  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  put  the  defendant  on  inquiry 
or  excite  its  suspicion.  They  had  sev- 
erally guaranteed  prior  indorsements. 

It  was  not  practicable  for  the  defend- 
ant to  interview  Max  Roth,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  the  lawful  holder  of  the 
check.  While  it  is  true  that  a forged 
indorsement  transfers  no  title  to  the 
check,  we  cannot  avoid  a comparison 
of  the  negligent  conduct  of  the  plaint- 
iff with  the  apparent  good  faith  of  the 
defendant,  acting  as  it  did  under  the 
circumstances  narrated.  The  misdi- 
rected letter  was  the  source  of  possibili- 
ties that  became  realities  in  this  case. 
In  other  words,  the  plaintiff  was  first 
at  fault,  and  its  mistake  made  possible 
what  in  fact  has  transpired.  If  we 
admit,  as  we  do,  the  ordinary  rule  that 
a bank  is  bound  to  know  the  signature 
of  its  depositor,  it  is  a rule  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  depositor.  But  where 
his  carelessness  has  contributed  directly 
to  the  deception  of  the  bank,  he  may 
not  be  in  position  to  enforce  such  gen- 
eral rule. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  it  appears  that 
neither  the  depositor  nor  the  bank  in- 
tended to  commit  any  wrong,  and  we 
may  apply  a rule  the  substance  of  which 
is  that,  where  one  of  the  innocent 
parties  must  suffer  because  of  a fraud 
or  forgery,  justice  imposes  the  burden 
upon  him  who  is  first  at  fault  and  put 
in  operation  the  power  which  resulted 
in  the  fraud  or  forgery.  We  decide  this 
case  on  its  own  peculiar  facts,  and 
make  no  search  for  or  examination  of 
reported  cases,  and  affirm  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


COLLATERAL  NOTE 

STIPULATION  AS  TO  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

EFFECT  OF  ON  NEGOTIABLE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  PAPER. 

Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  June  10,  1911. 

HAT.LIDAY  STATE  BANK  VS.  HOFFMAN. 

A promissory  note,  otherwise  negotiable, 
due  six  months  after  date,  with  interest 
from  maturity  until  paid  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  contained  a recital 
that  certain  collateral  security  was  attached 
thereto,  the  market  value  of  which  was 
stated  to  be  $6,250,  and  contained  in  addi- 
tion the  following  stipulation:  “If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  holder  of  this  note,  said  col- 
lateral depreciates  in  value,  the  undersigned 
agrees  to  deliver,  when  demanded,  addition- 
al security  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  hold- 
er; otherwise  this  note  shall  mature  at 
once.”  Held,  that  under  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  I .aw  the  note  was  unnegotiable, 
(1)  because  it  contained  a promise  to  do 
an  act  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  money, 
and  (2)  because  the  date  when  it  should 
fall  due  was  uncertain. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  upon  a nbte  in 

**■  the  following  form: 

$4,500.00  No Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Sept.  18th,  190...  Due Six  months 

after  date  for  value  received I 

promise  to  pav  to  the  order  of  Merchants’ 
Refrigerating  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri,  forty  five  hundred  and  no/100 

..... .dollars  at  the  office  of  the  Merchants’ 

Refrigerating  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
with  interest  from  maturity  until  paid  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  To 
secure  the  payment  of  this  note  and  of  any 

and  all  other  indebtedness  which I 

now  owe  to  the  holder  hereof,  or  may 

owe  him  at  any  time  before  the  payment  of 

this  note T have  hereto  attached,  ns 

collateral  security  the  following:  Stock  cer- 
tificate No.  137  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Merchants’  Refrigerating  Companv,  calling 
for  50  shares  of  the  stock;  par  value  $5,000. 
The  above  collateral  has  a market  value  of 
$6,250.00.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  holder 
of  this  note,  said  collateral  depreciates  In 
vahp\  the  undersigned  agrees  to  deliver 
when  demanded  additional  security  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  holder;  otherwise  this 
note  shall  mature  at  once.  Any  assignment 
or  transfer  of  this  note,  or  obligations  here- 
in provided  for,  shall  carry  with  it  the  said 
collateral  securities  and  all  rights  under 
this  agreement.  And  I hereby  authorize 
the  holder  hereof  on  default  of  this  note,  or 
any  part  thereof,  according  to  the  terms 
hereof,  to  sell  said  collateral  or  any  part 
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thereof,  at  public  or  private  sale  and  with 
or  without  notice,  and  by  such  sale  tlie 
pledgor’s  right  of  redemption  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished. C.  B.  Hoffmax. 

The  case  turned  upon  the  question 
whether  the  note  was  negotiable. 

Potter,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  negotiable  instruments 

law,  which  is  merely  declaratory  of  the 
mercantile  law  on  the  subject,  contains 
a provision  which,  as  we  construe  it, 
makes  the  note  in  the  instant  case  non- 
negotiable.  Section  5258  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  1909  reads:  “An  in- 

strument which  contains  an  order  or 
promise  to  do  any  act  in  addition  to 
the  ^payment  of  money  is  not  negotia- 
ble/* The  section  then  enumerates  cer- 
tain things  which  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  falling  within  the  inhibition.  None 
of  these  exceptions  cover  such  a promise 
as  the  one  under  consideration. 

The  note  is  nonnegotiable  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  same  provision 
renders  doubtful  and  uncertain  the  time 
at  which  it  shall  become  due.  If  the 
maker  shall  fail  when  demanded  to  fur- 
nish additional  security  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  holder,  the  note  shall  mature 
at  once.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  no 
different  in  principle  from  the  provision 
that  default  in  the  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment shall  accelerate  the  maturity 
of  the  note,  and  cases  are  cited  in  which 
we  hare  held  that  a similar  provision 
will  not  render  the  note  nonnegotiable. 
(See  Clark  vs.  Skeen,  6l  Kan.  526,  60 
Pac.  327,  49  L.  R.  A.  190,  78  Am.  St. 
Rep.  33 7.)  The  negotiable  instruments 
law  itself  expressly  declares  that  a ne- 
gotiable instrument  may  contain  pro- 
visions of  this  kind.  (Gen.  Stat.  190 9 
§§  5255,  5257.)  The  distinction  be- 
tween such  a stipulation  and  the  one  in 
question  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
instance  the  maturity  is  accelerated  by 
the  default  of  the  maker  alone,  and  the 
default  is  to  consist  in  his  failure  to 
pay  money.  Here  the  maturity  of  the 
note  is  to  be  accelerated  by  the  failure 
of  the  maker  to  do  something  in  addi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  money,  and  both 
contingencies  are  made  to  depend  upon 
something  over  which  he  has  not  the 


absolute  control.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  holder,  by  refusing  assent  to 
what  the  maker  has  done,  arbitrarily  to 
make  the  note  due  at  any  time  between 
the  date  of  its  execution  and  six  months 
thereafter.  If  the  holder  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  additional  security,  the 
note  matures  at  once,  and  thus  the  time 
at  which  it  may  mature  would  depend 
upon  the  time  at  which  the  holder  de- 
clared himself  dissatisfied  with  the  se- 
curity delivered  by  the  maker.  The 
effect  of  this  stipulation  is  to  leave  the 
time  when  payable  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. (Bank  vs.  Bynum,  84  N.  C. 
24;  Brooks  vs.  Hargreaves,  21  Mich. 
254;  Kimpton  vs.  Studebaker  Bros.  Co., 
14  Idaho,  552;  Savings  Bank  vs. 
Strother,  28  S.  C.  504;  Wisconsin  Year- 
ly Meeting  vs.  Babler,  115  Wis.  289; 
Continental  National  Bank  vs.  Me- 
Geoch  and  others,  73  Wis.  332.  See, 
also,  Iowa  National  Bank  vs.  Carter, 
144  Iowa,  715.) 

The  law  of  commercial  paper,  like 
all  other  substantive  law,  is  the  creature 
of  growth.  Founded  on  the  custom  and 
usages  of  merchants,  it  is  the  combined 
rfcsult  of  reason  and  experience  slowly 
modified  by  the  necessities  and  changes 
in  commercial  affairs.  The  methods  of 
modern  business  and  the  interests  of 
maker  and  holder  alike  require  the  de- 
posit of  collateral  securities,  with  the 
power  in  the  holder  to  sell  the  same  at 
maturity.  The  oft-repeated  epigram  of 
Judge  Gibson,  in  the  opinion  in  Over- 
ton  vs.  Tyler,  3 Pa.  346,  that  “a  nego- 
tiable bill  or  note  is  a courier  without 
luggage’*  has  lost  much  of  its  aptness 
since  1 846.  The  note  held  nonnegotiable 
there  contained  a warrant  of  authority 
in  the  holder  to  confess  judgment  with 
a release  of  errors  and  waiver  of  ap- 
praisement and  stay  of  execution.  The 
statute  (negotiable  instruments  act) 
provides  that  an  instrument  otherwise 
negotiable  is  not  affected  by  a provision 
which  “(2)  authorizes  a confession  of 
judgment  if  the  instrument  be  not  paid 
at  maturity;  or  (3)  waives  the  benefit 
of  any  law  intended  for  the  advantage 
or  protection  of  the  obligor.*’  In  for- 
mer opinions  this  court  has  frequently 
referred  to  the  conflict  of  authority  in 
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the  decisions  respecting  the  effect  of 
collateral  provisions  of  this  character 
in  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. (Lyon  vs.  Martin,  supra; 
Bank  vs.  Gunter,  67  Kan.  227,  233.) 
The  adoption  in  recent  years  of  the 
negotiable  instruments  law  by  so  many 
of  the  States  was  in  response  to  the 
general  desire  for  uniformity  in  respect 
to  commercial  paper.  The  application, 
however,  by  the  courts  of  legal  prin- 
ciples to  particular  facts  has  not 
reached  scientific  exactness,  and  never 
will.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 


therefore,  that  the  courts  of  the  differ- 
ent States  which  have  adopted  the  act 
will  always  agree  in  the  construction 
and  application  of  its  provisions.  Actual 
uniformity  in  the  law  of  negotiable  in- 
struments will  remain  a dream  more  or 
less  iridescent;  substantial  uniformity  is 
all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  The  conclur 
sions  we  have  reached  with  respect  to 
the  instrument  in  question  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  former  decisions  of  this 
court  and  accord  with  our  view  of  the 
proper  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
language  of  the  statute. 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 

[Edited  by  John  Jennings,  B,A..  L.L.B.,  Barrister,  Toronto] 


ILLEGAL  TRAFFICKING  IN  BANK 
SHARES 

PR0MIS80RY  NOTES CONSIDERATION 

TRANSFER  OF  BANK  SHARES DIREC- 
TORS  NOTES  GIVEN  TO  REPAIR 

WRONGDOING HOLDER  IN  DUE 

COURSE. 

STAVERT  V8.  M'MILLAX. 

(3  O.  L.  R. — 6.) 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Boyd, 
Chancellor,  previously  reviewed  in  The 
Bankers  Magazine. 

E judgment  of  the  Court  was 
delivered  by  G arrow,  J.A.: 

The  action  was  brought  * * * to 

recover  the  amount  of  a promissory 
note  for  $26,488  made  by  the  defend- 
ant Donald  McMillan,  payable  to  the 
defendant  James  McPhee,  and  by  the 
latter  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendants  pleaded  that  the  note 
was  made  and  indorsed  to  the  Sovereign 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  that  the  bank  had 
agreed  that  the  defendants  should  not 
be  sued  upon  it,  and  that  they  should 
be  indemnified  by  the  bank  in  respect 
thereof ; that  the  making  and  indorsing 
were  illegal  and  void,  as  having  been  a 
mere  device  for  concealing  the  fact  that 
the  bank  had  purchased  its  own  shares, 
and  for  enabling  the  bank  to  continue 
in  the  ownership  of  such  stock;  that  the 
plaintiff  became  the  holder  by  transfer 


from  the  bank  with  full  notice;  and 
that  he  in  fact  sues  as  trustee  for  the 
bank. 

The  bank  was  brought  in  under  third 
party  procedure,  at  the  instance  of  the 
defendants,  and  indemnity  claimed 
against  it.  * * * 

The  transaction  underlying  this  ac- 
tion and  the  allied  actions  was  that  the 
general  manager  of  the  defunct  Sov- 
ereign Bank  used  money  of  the  bank  in 
purchasing  its  own  shares  contrary  to 
law.  This  was  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  director  to  whom  it  was 
only  communicated  when  the  represen- 
tative of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.  inspected 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  A plan  was 
thereupon  devised  whereby  the  directors 
should  take  up  the  shares  and  distribute 
them  among  friends.  This  was  done 
and  notes  payable  to  the  bank  were 
taken  from  the  various  nominees  who 
were  assured  that  they  would  not  be 
held  liable  upon  the  notes,  that  the 
shares  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
bank  and  that  all  would  shortly  be  paid 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  shares.  The 
bank,  however,  became  insolvent  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a curator,  the 
present  plaintiff,  who  brought  action 
upon  the  notes  in  question.  The  ac- 
tions were  dismissed  by  the  Chancellor 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  not  only  voidable  but  void  as 
being  an  absolute  contravention  of  the 
Bank  Act. 
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Judgment  (Moss,  C.J.O.;  Garrow, 
MacLaren  and  Magee,  JJ.A.):  The 

following,  taken  from  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Garrow,  briefly  summar- 
izes the  reasons  of  the  appellant  Court 
for  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
Chancellor  holding  the  defendants 
liable. 

The  learned  Chancellor  found,  “That 
no  defence  was  proved  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  legal  consequences  arising 
from  the  signing  and  indorsing  of  ne- 
gotiable promissory  notes.” 

“The  notes  then  were  given  for 
value,  represented  by  the  transfer  of 
shares  apportioned  to  each,  and  in  the 
whole  representing  in  value  the  $100,- 
000  of  the  bank’s  moneys  illegally  ex- 
pended.” But  he  also  held  that  the 
consideration  for  the  notes  was  illegal, 
and  upon  this  ground  dismissed  the 
action.  * * * 

The  result  seems  to  be  to  determine 
the  several  leading  matters  of  fact 
w'hicli  depended  upon  contradictory  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  plaintiff — cor- 
rectly, in  my  opinion. 

I am,  with  deference,  unable  to  fol- 
low further  the  learned  Chancellor’s 
conclusions.  It  does  not,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  seem  to  be  a proper  con- 
clusion or  one  which  can  be  fairly 
drawn  from  the  evidence  that  the  bank 
ever  “adopted”  the  shares.  The  bank 
is,  as  was  said  by  Lord  Selborne  in 
Great  Eastern  R.  \V.  Co.  vs.  Turner, 
I..  R.  8.  Ch.  119,  1 52,  a mere  abstrac- 
tion of  law.  The  proprietors  are  the 
shareholders;  and  it  was  their  money 
which  had  been  illegally  used  in  the 
purchase  of  the  shares.  The  directors, 
as  was  also  said  in  that  case,  are  “the 
mere  trustees  or  agents  of  the  com- 
pany, trustees  of  the  company’s  money 
and  property,  agents  in  the  transactions 
which  they  enter  into  on  behalf  of  the 
company. 

A gross  breach  of  trust  had  been 
committed,  to  which  at  least  one  of  the 
directors  (Mr.  Stewart)  was  a party. 
The  duty  of  the  other  directors  to  the 
shareholders  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, perfectly  plain.  They  should 
at  once,  unless  they,  too,  were  to  be- 
come implicated,  have  repudiated  Mr. 


Stewart’s  illegal  acts,  and  have  insisted 
upon  a restoration  to  the  bank  of  the 
funds  which  had  been  so  illegally  di- 
verted. Tli is  could  have  been  easily 
done  by  insisting  upon  the  nominal  pur- 
chasers and  holders  of  the  shares  pay- 
ing up  their  overdrafts  and  then  doing 
as  they  pleased  with  the  shares.  They 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
claimed  indemnity  from  the  bank,  al- 
though they  might  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  do  so  from  Mr.  Stewart  person- 
ally. And  there  was  even  nothing  in 
law  that  I can  see  to  prevent  the  bank, 
while  repudiating  the  purchasers  and 
demanding  repayment,  from  also  assert- 
ing a lien  upon  the  shares,  upon  the 
principal  applied  by  Lord  Selborne  in 
Great  Eastern  R.  W.  Co.  vs.  Turner, 
The  transaction  there  was  also  illegal 
* * * but,  nevertheless,  the  Lord 

Chancellor  saw  his  way  to  grant  ef- 
fectual relief,  and  in  doing  so  used  this 
language:  “It  would  be  monstrous,  it 

would  be  extravagant  to  the  very  last 
degree,  to  say  that,  because  the  money 
of  cestuis  que  trust  has  been  laid  out 
in  an  unauthorized  manner,  therefore 
they  are  not  to  have  the  benefit  of 
whatever  value  there  is  in  the  property 
bought  with  their  money.”  This  seems 
reasonable,  and  in  no  way  in  conflict 
with  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
Bank  Act  (sec.  76)  against  the  bank 
dealing  in  its  own  shares. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  this  posi- 
tion and  thus  protecting  those  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  protect,  the  other  di- 
rectors seem  to  have  made  common 
cause  with  Mr.  Stewart,  thereby  becom- 
ing parties  to  the  breach  of  trust,  if 
they  were  not  so  already.  * * * 

The  proper  inference,  in  my  opinion, 
is,  that  the  several  promissory  notes 
now  in  question  were  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recouping  to  the  bank  the 
money  which  had  been  so  unlawfully 
and  without  authority  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  the  shares,  and  that  such 
money  and  such  recoupment,  and  not 
merely  the  price  of  the  shares,  which 
was  a purely  collateral  matter,  formed 
the  true  consideration  as  between  the 
bank  and  the  makers  of  the  notes. 
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It  follows  that  the  appeal  should  be 
allowed,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should 
have  judgment  for  the  amount  of  the 


notes  and  interest,  and  that  the  claim 
over  against  the  third  parties  should  be 
dismissed,  the  whole  with  costs. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Question*  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


CHANGING  THE  DATE  LINE  ON 
CHECK 

New  York,  Sept.  28,  1911. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  I will  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  and 
answer  the  following  inquiry,  which  hap- 
pened to  come  up  in  the  course  of  a day’s 
work:  Richard  Roe  lives  in  Chicago,  and 
has  an  account  in  Ihe  First  National  Bank 
in  that  city.  He  happened  to  visit  New 
York  City,  and  while  there  contracted  a 
debt,  which  he  paid  by  a check  drawn  on  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  The 
question  is  this:  Does  the  drawing  oft  a line 
through  the  printed  words,  Chicago,  Ills., 
and  trie  substituting  of  New  York  (to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  in  New  York  when  the 
check  was  drawn)  affect  the  validity  of  the 
check?  In  other  words,  is  the  bank  liable 
by  paying  this  check? 

Samuel  B.  Jacobson. 

Answer:  So  long  as  the  change  was 

made  by  the  drawer  himself — for  we 


assume  from  the  inquiry  that  the  words 
“New  York”  were  in  his  handwriting — 
it  could  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
check.  He  could  strike  out  any  part  of 
the  printed  matter  he  liked,  and  write 
in  whatever  he  chose,  and  the  instru- 
ment would  be  good  according  to  its 
tenor  as  so  written.  In  practice,  changes 
of  this  sort  are  quite  frequent.  Not 
only  is  the  printed  name  of  the  place 
where  the  check  is  dated  struck  out,  and 
another  name  written  in — which  is  ordi- 
narily a change  of  no  importance  so  far 
as  the  legal  effect  is  concerned — but  the 
printed  words  “pay  to  the  order  of”  are 
often  changed  to  read  “pay  to  bearer,” 
which  is  a substantial  change  of  the 
legal  import  of  the  paper.  The  change 
mentioned,  therefore,  affords  the  bank 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  pay  the  check. 


CHINESE  CURRENCY  REFORM 


THE  reform  of  the  Chinese  currency  now 
assured  will  have  a material  influence 
in  stimulating  foreign  trade  with 
China.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  values 
of  the  tael  in  the  different  districts  have  been 
a severe  hindrance  and  have  retarded  the 
efforts  of  the  Occidental  nations  in  opening 
up  this  immensely  rich  country.  For  in- 
stance, contracts  for  goods  in  one  province 
would  show  a heavy  loss  when  payment  was 
received  and  the  funds  converted  into  those 
of  another  province.  Consequently  this  re- 
form is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  international  bankers  and  gen- 
eral traders. 

The  government  itself  has  for  some  time 
felt  the  need  of  reform.  The  Board  of 
Finance  established  some  time  ago  a special 
bureau  to  investigate  financial  conditions  in 
China  and  to  study  the  systems  of  other 
countries,  with  a view  of  Improving  Ihe  Chi- 
nese currency  system,  and  a plan  has  lieen 


submitted  to  the  board  for  approval.  The 
unit  will  be  the  Yuan  or  dollar,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary coins  will  be  of  the  same  denomina- 
tions as  those  of  the  United  States  currency. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  and 
some  other  less  important  forms,  a loan 
of  $'>0,000,000  was  consummated  in  Peking 
on  April  15,  1911.  The  proposal  for  this 
loan  was  originally  made  to  American 
bankers  alone;  but  later  was  extended  to 
financial  groups  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France.  The  four  powers  were  to  pay 
to  China  $5,000,000  immediately,  $5,000,000 
when  the  powers  have  approved  of  the  cur- 
rency reforms  and  the  Manchurian  develop- 
ment schemes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  loan 
in  instalments  covering  several  months.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  China 
has  also  agreed  to  appoint  the  representa- 
tive of  some  uninterested  country  as  finan- 
cial adviser  to  assist  in  the  currency  reform. 
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Conducted  by  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


HANDLING  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  ON  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES 


By  Wm.  T.  McCaffrey,  Interest  Teller,  Syracuse  Savings  Bank, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JAVINGS  banks  have  fully  half  of 
* their  resources  invested  in  bonds 


and  mortgages. 

Handling  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  these  mortgages  semi-annually  is  a 
huge  task.  The  institution  with  which 
I am  connected  have  nearly  ten  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  about  four  thou- 
sand mortgages.  There  is  a penalty, 


and  the  next  10,000.  This  makes  post- 
ing rather  difficult. 

I conceived  of  a system  which  after 
a trial  of  two  interest  periods  I find 
works  very  smoothly  and  greatly  facili- 
tates the  work.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  it: 

Receipts  were  printed  with  a coupon 
attached.  This  coupon  contained  the 


LABOR-SAVING  FORM  OF  INTEREST  COUPON 


strictly  enforced,  for  non-payment  of 
interest  within  ten  days  of  January  1 
and  July  1;  this  necessitates,  especially 
in  the  larger  banks,  the  serving  of  a 
vast  number  of  people  in  a few  days. 
The  system  I found  in  vogue  at  our  in- 
stitution and  from  numerous  inquiries 
I have  been  informed  exists  practically 
in  all  the  banks,  is  as  follows: 

Receipts  are  made  out  and  sorted 
alphabetically  into  a cabinet,  this  cab- 
inet being  divided  into  numerous 
pigeon-holes.  The  receipts  are  then 
ready  for  the  teller.  When  the  mort- 
gager calls  at  the  window,  the  teller 
finds  the  receipt  and  from  it  makes  a 
journal  entry  of  loan  number,  name 
and  amount,  and  then  stamps  the  re- 
ceipt paid.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
consecutive  order  to  the  loan  numbers 
of  these  entries;  the  first  may  be  100 
r>*.»8 


name,  loan  number  and  amount.  We 
found  on  the  market  a machine  espe- 
cially adapted  to  a receipt  of  this  kind. 
It  stamps  both  receipt  and  coupon,  and 
cuts  off  and  deposits  the  coupon  in  a 
receptacle  from  which  it  cannot  be  lost. 
This  is  all  done  automatically  at  one 
operation,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
touch  the  coupon,  and  furthermore,  the 
receipt  can  not  be  stamped  without  cut- 
ting off  the  coupon. 

After  finding  the  receipt  the  teller 
can  center  his  entire  attention  on  re- 
ceiving the  payment  and  making 
change.  The  strain  of  making  the  jour- 
nal entry  and  the  chance  of  an  erron- 
eous entry  is  entirely  obliterated.  Hur- 
ried entries  at  the  window  are  the 
source  of  many  mistakes. 

These  coupons  are  sorted  numerically 
as  to  loan  number,  listed  and  footed 
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on  an  adding  machine  and  are  then  in 
perfect  shape  for  posting.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct advantages  in  the  coupon  receipt: 
(1)  the  saving  of  time,  (2)  the  oblit- 
eration of  erroneous  journal  entries, 
and  (3)  the  great  advantage  of  having 
all  coupons  in  numerical  order  for 
posting. 

From  having  handled  both  systems  I 
know  the  latter  to  be  far  more  ex- 
peditious and  absolutely  accurate. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  MUTUAL  SAV- 
INGS BANKS  SHOWS  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  AVERAGE 
ACCOUNTS 

' I 'HE  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  issued  a tabulation  of  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  the  United  States. 
The  tabulation  shows  the  comparison 
between  the  conditions  of  1911  and 

1910.  This  statement  is  issued  once  a 
year. 

Following  is  the  tabulation  of  the 
condition  of  the  mutual  savings  banks 
in  the  United  States,  as  of  June  7, 

1911,  and  comparison  with  the  returns 
on  June  30,  1910: 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A SCHOOL 
SAVINGS  BANK 


TTNDER  this  title  a pamphlet  has 
^ been  prepared  by  W.  H.  Kniffin, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Savings  Bank  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 


tion, explaining  the  advantages  of  the 
school  savings  bank  system. 

This  system  was  introduced  into  this 
country  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
the  late  John  H.  Thiry,  and  has  met 
with  success. 

It  has  not  only  tended  to  promote 
thrift  among  the  children  of  the  schools 
but  has  broadened  the  relations  between 
the  banks  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Kniffin  gives  a clear  explanation 
of  the  value  of  this  means  of  cultivat- 
ing thrift,  and  shows  how  the  system 
may  be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  POSTAL 
SAVINGS  BANKS 

'C'lFTY  years  ago,  or  a little  over 
*■*  (September  16,  1861,),  300  postal 
savings  banks  were  opened  in  Great 
Britain.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
growth  of  these  institutions  appears  in 


RESOURCES. 


(000.  omitted) 

Loans  

(638  banks) 
1910. 

. . .$1,727,170 

t (633  banks) 
1911. 

$1,809,630 

Increase. 

$82,509 

Bonds,  stocks,  etc 

...  1,676,149 

1,715,510 

39367 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures... 

34,447 

36398 

1,950 

Other  real  estate  

8,755 

9,073 

317 

Due  from  banks  

. . . 134,236 

154,773 

2,270 

20,536 

Checks,  cash  items,  etc 

1,950 

311 

Cash  on  hand  

24,463 

14,544 

*9,910 

Other  resources  

45,266 

20,143 

*25,122 

Total 

...$3,652,449 

$3,762,401 

$109,952 

Surplus  and  profits  

LIABILITIES. 

$289,291 

$291,116 

$1,824 

Due  to  banks  

41 

58 

16 

Deposits  

Other  liabilities  

...  3360,563 

3,460,575 

100,011 

2,552 

10,652 

8,099 

Total 

. . . 83,653,449 

$3,762,401 

$109,952 

•Decrease.  -[-Decrease  five  banks. 

Note — All  but  twenty-one  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  are  in  the  New  England 
and  Eastern  States;  these  twenty-one  are  located  as  follows:  One  in  West  Virginia, 
three  in  Ohio,  five  in  Indiana,  three  in  Wisconsin,  eight  in  Minnesota  and  one  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Number  of  depositors  reported  in  1910,  7,481,64*9,  and  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  deposits,  3.92  per  cent.  On  June  7,  1911,  depositors  reported  numbered  7,493,- 
458  and  the  interest  paid  averaged  3.78  per  cent. 

While  the  number  of  depositors  has  been  increased  by  only  11,809,  the  average  de- 
posit account  has  increased  from  $449.17  to  $461.81,  or  an  average  increase  of  $12.64. 
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the  September  number  of  the  London 
Bankers'  Magazine. 

It  is  stated  that  the  two  main  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  State  to  under- 
take savings  bank  business  were  the 
incompetent  management  and  inade- 
quate facilities  of  the  smaller  trustee 
banks.  Many  defalcations  had  taken 
place  during  the  years  1833-1860,  and 
had  wrought  incalculable  moral  mis- 
chief on  thousands  of  the  working 
classes.  There  was  very  little  encour- 
agement to  save,  hence  agitation  was 
set  afoot  for  State  control. 

Of  the  638  trustee  banks  in  existence 
in  1861  about  one-half  were  only  open 
for  one  day  a week,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  towns  were  even  without  aqy 
kind  of  savings  bank. 

Prior  to  186l  repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  to  strengthen  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  trustees  and  managers 
of  the  trustee  banks,  but  the  attempts 
were  always  resisted.  Important  meas- 
ures for  greater  control  over  the  trus- 
tee banks  were  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  184-8,  1850,  1853*  and  1857, 
but  on  each  occasion  were  met  with  such 
opposition  that  they  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. In  1858  a select  committee 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
question,  but  the  committee  confined 


itself  mainly  to  the  financial  questions 
connected  with  the  investment  of  moneys 
received  from  savings  banks,  and  not 
chiefly  to  the  internal  management  of 
the  banks  themselves,  as  was  expected 
of  it.  In  despair,  on  February  8,  1861, 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a measure  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  on  May  17,  1861, 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  Act  was 
passed.  When  introducing  the  measure, 
he  stated  that  the  establishment  of  sav- 
ings banks  had  undoubtedly  been  of  im- 
mense sendee  to  the  country,  but  while 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Government  so  to 
improve  their  constitution  as  to  render 
them  still  more  advantageous,  the  mode 
of  so  doing  was  a problem  which  they 
had  found  extremely  difficult  to  solve. 
The  main  question,  that  of  liability 
of  the  trustees  to  the  depositors,  was 
one  which  had  up  to  that  time  baffled 
the  skill  of  those  who  had  attempted  to 
deal  with  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  proposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  another  description  of  ma- 
chinery already  in  existence,  namely, 
the  Post  Office. 

In  1909  there  were  15,296  offices  re- 
ceiving deposits,  and  7,913,000  accounts 
open.  The  amount  of  deposits  at  the 
close  of  1910  was  £4-6,206,000. 


TEST  OF  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST 

By  Charles  E.  Sprague,  President  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 


TN  the  June  number  of  The  Bankers 
■**  Magazine  (pages  726,  727)  was 
shown  a method  of  proving  to  the 
eighth  of  a cent  the  calculation  of  the 
interest  on  a page  of  the  trial  balance 
of  a savings  bank.  Doubtless  the  ma- 
jority of  those  (if  any)  who  read  it 
thought  it  very  trifling  to  attempt  such 
minute  accuracy.  But  the  article  re- 
ferred to  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  arrangement  of  the  interest  there 
shown  with  the  odd  eighths  of  a cent 
alongside,  furnishes  a delicate  and  well- 


nigh  perfect  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  multiplications  by  .0175  or  .00875. 

The  rule  is  as  follows: 

The  interest,  plus  or  minus  the  frac- 
tional figure,  must  be  divisible  by  seven. 

Our  interest  tables  contain  the  frac- 
tional figure  in  small  type  to  the  right 
of  the  interest.  Thus  opposite  $975, 
in  our  six  months'  tables,  appears  the 
interest  $17.06%  meaning  $17.06  and 
2-8  or  Vi ; 17.06+2=17.08;  17.08-^-7 
=2.44. 

If  the  interest  for  three  months  be 
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sought  it  will  be  found  as  8.531,  that  is 
$8.53  and  of  a cent.  Applying  the 
rule  8.53+1=8.54;  8.54-f-7=1.22. 

If  this  is  true  of  every  amount  which 
is  the  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  in- 
terest of  some  principal  for  six  months 
or  three  months,  it  must  be  true  of  the 
total  of  the  interest  column  in  any  page 
of  a trial  balance  constructed  as  was 
the  form  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine,  reproduced  here- 
with. And  this  process  will  likewise  de- 


tect any  error  in  the  addition  of  the 
column,  provided  such  error  is  not  seven 
or  some  multiple  thereof. 

The  clerk  who  added  the  interest 
column  in  page  726  made  the  footings 
258.92  with  the  fractional  +38  and 
— 16.  Taking  this  as  258.92+.S8 — .16 
=259-14,  he  divided  by  seven  with  the 
quotient  37.02  exactly,  and  no  remain- 
der, showing  that  the  interest  computa- 
tions and  the  addition  are  correct,  bar- 
ring an  error  of  seven,  which  is  rare. 


DIVIDEND  SHEET  OF  THE  UNION  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK.  NEW  YORK,  WHICH  PROVES  THE  WORK  0> 
INTEREST  C'AI.CUI. ATIOX  TO  AN  EIGHTH  OF  A CENT 
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This  method  has  been  in  use  in  the 
Union  Dime  for  over  ten  years.  It  was 
at  first  regarded  merely  as  an  arithmeti- 
cal curiosity,  but  was  taken  up  by  the 
clerks  and  immediately  became  the 
standard  way  of  proving  the  interest. 
When  the  interest  has  been  found  cor- 
rect or  corrected,  the  total  page  is  easily 
proved. 

If  the  interest  on  a certain  account 
gives  a fraction  over  ^ cent  (%,  6-8, 
%)  the  depositor  gets  an  additional 
cent;  if  only  %,  2-8,  %,  or  even  4-8,  the 
bank  takes  it.  The  gain  in  aggregate 
on  $32,000,000  for  a half  year  is  about 
$80,  or  .00025  of  1 per  cent. 

If,  instead  of  tables,  the  admirable 
method  of  “halving  and  quartering”  be 


used,  the  test  of  dividing  by  seven  still 
applies : 

546  for  six  months  5.46 

2.73 

1.365 

7)9.555 

1.365 

546  for  three  months  2.73 

1.365 

6825 

7)4.7775 

6825 

I hope  I have  shown  the  utility, 
rather  than  futility,  of  the  column  of 
fractions.  If  the  division  by  seven 
gives  a remainder,  there  is  some  error 
in  arithmetic;  that  is  absolutely  certain. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING 


THE  GRANTING  OF  CREDIT 

By  Louis  N.  Roe,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 


A BANK’S  credit  must  be  granted 
^ **  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
depositors,  stockholders,  the  community 
at  large,  and  the  applicant  for  credit. 

As  most  of  the  deposits  are  payable 
on  demand,  there  should  be  a constant 
stream  of  payments  coming  in  to  pro- 
vide for  any  unusual  demand  for  the 
repayment  of  such  deposits.  Loans 
should  be  made  for  short  terms  and 
should  have  for  underlying  security 
wealth  which  can  readily  be  turned  into 
hard  cash. 

Even  if  a bank’s  clientele  does  not 
include  any  dealers  in  stocks  or  bonds, 
time  loans,  with  this  form  of  wealth 
as  security,  may  be  made  in  the  open 
market  when  there  is  not  sufficient  de- 
mand among  depositors  profitably  to 
employ  all  its  loanable  funds.  Not 
only  should  the  market  value  of  such 
collateral  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  am- 
ple margin,  say  twenty  per  cent., 
against  depreciation,  but  it  should  also 


be  of  various  issues,  so  that  should  one 
Suddenly  decline  in  value,  others,  not 
subject  to  the  same  influences,  would 
maintain  the  total  value  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  bank  to  protect  itself. 

When  a lull  in  the  demand  from  de- 
positors for  credit  appears  merely  tem- 
porary, loans  payable  on  demand,  with 
the  same  ample  security,  are  a profita- 
ble means  for  the  employment  of  idle 
funds. 

If  current  rates  for  time  and  de- 
mand collateral  loans  are  unattractive, 
the  purchase  of  “bought  paper,”  notes 
issued  by  large  and  well  managed  mer- 
cantile concerns  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, often  affords  the  best  means  for 
the  employment  of  surplus  money. 

Measures  now  under  consideration  by 
bank  examiners  in  various  jurisdictions 
will,  when  enforced,  make  this  a still 
more  attractive  investment  field. 

When,  however,  depositors  who  are 
good  risks  ask  for  credit,  their  demands 
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should  be  first  complied  with,  and  the 
temptation  to  seek  higher  rates  in  loans 
to  outsiders  should,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  firmly  resisted.  Accommo- 
dation must  be  first  afforded  to  those 
who  at  other  seasons  help  to  swell  the 
loanable  funds  of  the  bank. 

Safe  Investments. 

The  buying  of  paper  and  the  dis- 
count of  customers’  notes  have  usually 
proven  to  be  the  safest  means  of  in- 
vesting the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
banker.  Loans  of  this  character  have 
a double  security:  First,  the  promise 

of  the  endorser,  who  has  been  found, 
after  investigation,  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  and,  secondly,  the  promise  of 
the  maker  of  the  note,  who  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  credit  by  the  en- 
dorser. Should  the  paper  be  “single 
name,”  this  second  security  will  con- 
sist of  the  goods  themselves,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  maker  of  the 
note  or  of  his  customers. 

While  the  duty  of  the  banker  is  first 
to  the  depositors  who  have  intrusted 
their  money  to  his  safekeeping,  yet  he 
must  also  consider  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders  who  employ  him. 

The  best  altruism  is  identical  with 
the  most  enlightened  self  interest,  and 
to  promote  a wild  speculation  in  a com- 
modity by  loans  based  on  a fictitious 
value  is  as  unwise,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  losses  to  the  institution,  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  community  at  large.  But 
when  inevitable  contraction  has  suc- 
ceeded to  undue  expansion  of  credit, 
the  time  for  courage  has  arrived,  and 
with  it  the  wisdom  of  extending  to  cus- 
tomers the  credit  needed  at  such  a 
critical  time;  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  the  care  ex- 
ercised in  the  granting  of  loans,  with 
just  this  contingency  in  view. 

Keeping  Tabs  on  the  Borrower. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  it  is  desirable 
to  loan  the  amount  asked  for  and  that 
the  rate  of  interest  is  acceptable  both 


to  the  bank  and  to  the  applicant  for  a 
loan. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  proposition:  Does  all  the  in- 

formation at  our  command  lead  us  to 
decide  that  the  proposed  loan  will  be 
paid  at  its  maturity?  This  information 
will  reach  us  through  various  channels. 

If  the  applicant  is  a depositor,  our 
records  will  disclose  his  balance  at 
present  and,  say,  for  the  past  year. 
The  usual  rule  is  to  fix  the  maximum  of 
credit  to  be  granted  at  five  times  the 
average  balance.  A careful  study  of 
the  vouchers  not  yet  returned  will  often 
yield  valuable  information  as  to  a cus- 
tomer’s business  relations  and  private 
expenses. 

Properly  kept  credit  files  will  show 
whether  or  not  he  has  any  judgments 
against  him  or  mortgages  on  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  credit  already  granted  to 
others  in  the  same  line  of  business.  If 
the  bank’s  clientele  is  widely  scattered, 
the  bank’s  records  should  also  show  the 
loans  made  in  each  State  or  city.  Re- 
cent events  have  demonstrated  that 
severe  depression  may  occur  in  one  part 
of  the  country  while  other  sections  con- 
tinue prosperous;  which  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  loans  should  be  as 
widely  diversified  as  possible,  both  as 
to  place  and  as  to  industry. 

Until  a comparatively  recent  date 
the  chief  sources  of  information  re- 
garding a borrower  were  his  balance; 
the  records  of  the  bank  and  the  refer- 
ences which  he  gave,  supplemented  by 
some  general  statements  regarding  the 
condition  of  his  business.  But  modern 
conditions  have  brought  forth  two 
means  of  satisfying  their  necessities — 
commercial  agencies  and  detailed  state- 
ments made  by  the  borrowers  them- 
selves. 

The  functions  of  commercial 
agencies  are  too  well  known  to  require 
much  comment.  Their  activities  are  so 
wide  in  scope  and  so  minute  in  details, 
and  their  powers  of  punishing  those 
making  untruthful  statements  are  so 
subtle  and  far  reaching  that  the  reports 
which  they  furnish  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  intricacies  of 
business  relations. 
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Sources  of  Information. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  commer- 
cial agency  has  furnished  a favorable 
report  as  to  the  character  of  the  bor- 
rower and  his  past  record  for  meeting 
his  obligations  promptly. 

We  must  now  decide  whether  he  will, 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  be  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  repay  the  loan  before 
us  at  its  maturity. 

A statement  of  his  financial  condi- 
tion has  been  submitted  by  our  appli- 
cant, approximately  according  to  the 
following  form,  and  we  must  carefully 
examine  it,  with  the  terms  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  continually  in  mind: 


to  the  total  of  current  liabilities  as  two 
is  to  one. 

Estimating  Values. 

Our  estimate  of  the  market  value  of 
merchandise  will  largely  depend  upon 
its  character.  If  it  consists  of  staple 
goods  its  value  will  decline  but  slightly, 
but  the  value  of  the  fancy  goods  or 
novelties  will  be  maintained  as  a rule 
for  but  one  season  and  a reduced  esti- 
mate of  net  worth  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  for  depreciation  in  the  possi- 
ble volume  of  goods  undisposed  of  dur- 
ing the  current  season. 

A glance  at  the  recent  course  of  com- 


NAME 

Cash  Accounts  Payable 

Accounts  Receivable  Notes  Payable 

Notes 

Merchandise 
Raw  Material 


Quick  Assets 

Real  Estate 

Plant 

Machinery  & Fixtures 
Total  Assets 

The  amount  of  cash  should  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  the  total  of  cur- 
rent liabilities,  and  should  equal,  say, 
ten  per  cent,  of  that  total,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  collections  proving  slow, 
it  will  be  possible  temporarily  to  meet 
maturing  obligations  by  drawing  on 
that  fund  until  renewals  of  loans  can 
be  obtained. 

In  a purely  wholesaling  business  an 
approximate  equality  between  the  total 
of  bills  and  accounts  receivable  on  the 
one  hand,  and  merchandise  and  raw 
material  on  the  other,  is  usually  the 
sign  of  a healthy  condition.  It  shows 
that  their  stock  is  moving  quickly,  and 
not  depreciating  in  value  on  their 
shelves.  But  where  the  business  is  one 
of  manufacturing,  a large  amount  of 
raw  material  usually  indicates  that  the 
concern  is  buying  largely  when  prices 
are  low,  thus  promising  a large  profit 
with  little  risk  of  loss,  since  raw  ma- 
terial seldom  declines  rapidly  in  value. 

The  total  of  quick  assets  should  be 


Current  Liabilities 
Mortgage  on  Real  Estate 
Contingent  Liabilities 

Total  Liabilities 

moditv  prices  in  the  line  of  business 
under  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a close  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent value  of  raw  material.  Real  estate 
presents  an  intricate  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  an 
available  asset  in  the  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy, for  if  the  business  continues  it 
must  be  retained.  In  the  former  event 
it  loses  its  peculiar  value  as  the  site  of 
the  establishment  and  retains  only  that 
equal  to  the  price  another  will  pay  for 
it,  wdiich  is  usually  much  less.  It  forms 
part  of  a second  line  of  defence  which 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  pay  current 
debts  of  which  our  loan  will  form  part. 

Machinery  and  fixtures  and  plant  are 
still  more  subject  to  these  depreciating 
influences  as  they  are  worth  compara- 
tively nothing  in  another  business. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we 
can  arrive  at  a fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  market  value  of  total  assets,  sub- 
tracting from  this  the  amount  of  total 
liabilities,  we  shall  have  our  estimate 
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of  the  net  worth.  Our  loan  should  not 
as  a rufe  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  in  the  case  of  bought  paper. 

Requiring  Close  Scrutiny. 

A large  mortgage  may  destroy  all 
equity  in  the  real  estate  in  the  event  of 
foreclosure  and  is  a danger  signal. 

Contingent  liabilities  should  be  close- 
ly scrutinized.  Accommodation  en- 
dorsements may  easily  become  absolute 
liabilities,  or  a demand  note  held  by  a 
partner  to  secure  advances  may  take  all 
the  cash  so  as  to  prevent  payment  of 
our  loan  when  it  falls  due. 

The  statement  which  presents  the 
best  outward  appearance  may,  however, 
be  but  a whited  sepulchre,  concealing 
dry  rot  and  decay,  or  be  but  a cloak 
for  the  greatest  irregularities. 

Wide  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  management  is 
necessary  to  reach  a correct  judgment 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  risk  under 
consideration. 

A most  important  asset  is  the  good 
character  of  the  man  or  men  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  their  reputation 


among  their  associates,  creditors  and 
customers  for  prompt  fulfillment  of  ob- 
ligations, character  of  goods  sold,  and 
personal  habits. 

C 0-0  PE  RATION  OF  THE  BORROWER. 

A large  industrial  corporation  has  re- 
cently appointed  a trust  company  as 
its  registrar,  and  has  given  notice  that 
notes  will  not  be  considered  as  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  company  except  when 
the  signature  endorsement  or  accept- 
ance of  the  company  has  been  counter- 
signed bv  the  registrar.  A statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  obligations  so 
registered  will  be  furnished  by  the 
registrar  on  the  application  of  any 
banking  institution  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing such  notes.  This  will  no  doubt 
result  in  securing  more  favorable  con- 
sideration for  the  company’s  paper, 
and  thus  cause  other  large  borrowers 
in  the  open  market  to  adopt  similar 
means  of  insuring  purchasers  of  their 
obligations  against  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
in  their  statement  of  conditions.  Se- 
vere competition  and  wide  publicity  are 
making  more  and  more  difficult  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trickster  and  the  prodigal. 


THE  “NEW  ACCOUNT”  DEPARTMENT 

By  J.  H.  Griffith 


THOROUGHLY  organized  “new 

**  account”  department  is  a most 
important  adjunct  to  a modern  bank 
or  trust  company  of  any  considerable 
size.  The  name  “New  Account  De- 
partment” is  not  perhaps  a good  one. 
A “Diplomatic”  Department  would  be 
more  comprehensive  and  descriptive. 
The  work  which  should  be  alloted  to 
such  a department  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  tact,  or  diplomacy,  knowl- 
edge of  banking  and  general  business 
experience. 

The  function  of  the  department 
should  include  the  soliciting  of  new  ac- 
counts, the  investigation  of  all  closed 
accounts,  the  looking  up  of  the  refer- 


ences of  new  depositors,  the  sending 
out  to  depositors  or  those  likely  to  be- 
come such  quarterly  or  annual  state- 
ments and  such  other  souvenirs  or 
literature  as  may  be  considered  advisa- 
ble and  possibly  the  placing  of  the 
advertising  of  the  institution. 

In  the  first  place  the  department 
should  be  in  charge  of  an  executive 
officer  of  the  bank,  and  he  should  have 
at  least  one  good  stenographer  and  as 
many  representatives  as  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  the  function  of  the  head 
of  the  department  to  make  things  run 
smoothly  and  to  create  a good  impres- 
sion with  the  public.  It  should  not  be 
his  duty  to  pass  upon  loans  or  come 
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into  contact  with  the  public  from  the 
clerical  side  of  the  business,  except 
where  there  has  arisen  some  source  of 
friction  which  may  be  smoothed  over. 
No  matter  what  the  troubles  between 
customers  and  other  departments  may 
be,  he  should  see  only  the  agreeable, 
the  optimistic  side  of  everything.  An 
officer  to  whom  a customer  may  go  for 
an  explanation  of  a misunderstanding 
or  the  correction  of  an  error  without 
appealing  to  the  president  or  someone 
high  in  authority.  This  department 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  an  ex- 


upon.  This  will  prevent  a lot  of  wasted 
energy,  if  nothing  worse.  This  list, 
preferably  a card  index,  should  con- 
tain all  available  information  regard- 
ing the  possible  customer  and  should  be 
frequently  revised.  The  chief  sources 
of  new  accounts  are  business  men  who 
move  into  the  neighborhood  (they  will 
sooner  or  later  want  to  do  business  with 
a nearby  bank),  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  special  funds  and  people  who 
for  some  reason  find  it  necessary  to 
open  a new  bank  account. 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  ac- 
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perienced  man,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  banking,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  pleasing  manners  and 
with  a temperament  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

The  chief  business  of  the  department 
should  be  getting  new  business.  It  is 
now  conceded  that  it  pays  to  solicit 
bank  accounts,  and  practically  all  the 
large  banks  are  doing  it  in  one  way  or 
another.  At  the  outset  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  decide  whom  to  solicit.  It 
creates  a bad  impression  for  a solicitor 
to  call  upon  a customer  of  the  bank, 
or  an  officer  or  director  of  a rival  in- 
stitution. It  is  by  far  the  better  plan 
to  have  a carefully  revised  list  of 
eligible  people  to  circularize  and  call 


counts  of  dissatisfied  customers  of 
other  banks — persons  who  have  applied 
for  loans  and  failed  to  get  them,  or  who 
have  had  checks  returned  for  insuffi- 
cient funds,  etc.,  etc.,  but  such  custom- 
ers should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized 
and  are  seldom  satisfactory  patrons. 
Another  class  of  undesirable  custom- 
ers are  people  who  fancy  a bank  ac- 
count will  help  their  credit,  but  who 
really  have  no  idle  funds  to  leave  as  a 
basic  balance  to  pay  for  carrying  the 
account.  Really  desirable  accounts  are 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  re- 
quire an  immense  amount  of  patience, 
persistence  and  diplomacy  on  the  part 
of  the  solicitor,  backed  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution. 
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By  no  means  the  least  important 
work  of  the  department  is  the  investi- 
gation of  and  report  on  all  closed  ac- 
counts. In  many  cases  a little  diplo- 
macy, with  perhaps  the  adjustment  of 
a trifling  error  or  misunderstanding, 
may  retain  the  account  or  secure  its 
reopening. 

Another  important  work  is  the  secur- 
ing of  signatures,  the  obtaining  of  nec- 
essary legal  documents  in  the  case  of 
corporations  and  estates  and  other  im- 
portant outside  matters  which  require 
diplomacy  and  experience. 

The  function  of  the  department  hav- 
ing been  determined,  the  next  question 
is  as  to  its  organization  and  methods. 
In  the  first  place  a complete  card  in- 
dex system  is  advisable.  These  cards 
should  include  the  names  of  practically 
all  of  the  business  men  and  estates  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bank,  together  with 
as  much  available  data  as  possible.  It 
is  usually  advisable  to  classify  corpora- 
tions, firms,  estates  and  individuals  sep- 
arately. As  soon  as  an  account  is 
opened,  the  card  containing  the  custom- 
er’s name  should  be  taken  from  the 
general  list  and  put  with  the  opened 
accounts.  When  an  account  is  closed, 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  case  of 
opened  accounts  and  after  a proper 
memoranda  is  made  upon  it,  it  should 
be  filed  by  itself.  It  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  department  to  have  this  file 
as  small  as  possible. 

The  general  list  should  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  be  worth  sending  state- 
ments and  circulars  to  quarterly  or  at 
frequent  intervals.  It  requires  con- 


stant attention  to  have  names  taken  out 
or  put  in,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Regarding  the  actual  work  of  the 
department,  it  is  as  yet  an  undecided 
question  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  solicit 
bank  accounts  indiscriminately  or  only 
to  follow  up  leads,  such  as  answers 
to  circulars,  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  decedents,  as  shown  at  the 
surrogate’s  office,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  ample  work 
for  an  able  solicitor  along  lines  which 
are  known  to  be  profitable.  The  work 
of  the  solicitors  should  be  carefully 
tabulated  and  memoranda  made  each 
day  on  the  cards  and  a follow-up  sys- 
tem devised. 

It  is  a question  as  to  the  best  form 
of  compensating  the  manager  of  such 
a department  or  the  solicitors  under 
him.  Some  banks  have  paid  a com- 
mission as  high  as  one  per  cent,  in  per- 
petuity on  all  accounts  traceable  to  the 
department,  but  this  is  a very  unsatis- 
factory system,  since  it  leaves  such  a 
wide  loophole  for  difference  as  to  the 
credit  of  getting  new  accounts  or  re- 
viving closed  ones.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory system  is  a reasonable  salary,  de- 
pendant partially  at  least  upon  the 
work  accomplished  from  year  to  year. 

Such  a department,  considering  the 
variety  of  work  performed  and  its  gen- 
eral advantage  to  a bank,  should  be 
well  worth  one  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
new  business  obtained  or  old  business 
retained.  Under  average  conditions,  in 
our  larger  cities  a well  managed  new 
account  department  should  bring  to  a 
reputable  bank  at  least  a million  dollars 
a year. 


FORGERIES 


MONTH  after  month  and  year  after 
year  the  bankers’  associations  of  the 
different  States  send  out  “warning” 
notices  to  their  members,  describing  forgers 
and  their  methods  and  where  they  are 
“wanted.”  Also,  the  daily  papers  are  con- 
tinually telling  of  checks  returned  to  mer- 
chants in  their  city,  marked  “no  funds,” 
upon  which  some  person  received  goods  and 
the  “balance  in  cash.”  In  a majority  of 
such  cases  the  loss  to  the  bank  or  mer- 


chant is  entirely  due  to  carelessness.  In 
some  hotel  offices  a notice  is  posted  to  the 
effect  that  checks  or  drafts  will  not  be 
cashed  under  any  circumstances.  If  all 
banks  and  merchants  would  adopt  an  iron- 
clad rule  that  no  personal  checks  will  be 
cashed  unless  endorsed  by  some  responsible 
person,  forging  as  an  occupation  would 
decline  into  profitlcssness,  and  the  “warn- 
ing” notices  of  the  bankers’  associations 
would  be  discontinued. — Commercial  West. 
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Conducted  by  Franklin  Eacher 


STABILITY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITIES 

By  Joseph  Osier,  President  Fifth  Avenue  Bond  & Mortgage  Co. 


TX7*HEN  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  sta- 
* " bility  and  certainty  are  the  most 
important  elements  of  an  investment, 
as  they  are  of  any  business.  An  in- 
vestor wants  something  that  he  can 
count  on.  A few  dollars  more  a year 
of  income  does  not  pay  for  constant 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  and  the  risk 
of  partial  or  total  loss.  When  a man 
knows  that  his  investment  is  at  all  times' 
and  under  all  conditions  safe,  and  that 
he  can  look  forward  with  the  same  posi- 
tive assurance  to  the  receipt  of  his  in- 
terest as  he  looks  forward  to  the  return 
of  the  seasons,  his  mind  is  relieved  of 
worry  and  he  is  free  to  devote  his  whole 
energy  and  thought  to  the  occupation  in 
which  he  may  be  engaged. 

The  word  “speculator,”  as  applied  to 
the  ordinary  individual,  is  synonymous 
with  “loser”;  but  the  worst  feature  of 
any  speculation  is,  as  a rule,  not  the 
actual  loss  of  money  incurred,  but  the 
dissipation  of  time  and  energy  spent  in 
thinking  about  the  speculation — when 
that  same  time  and  thought  could  be 
devoted  with  vastly  more  profit  to  the 
legitimate  business  or  occupation  in 
which  the  speculator  is  engaged. 

The  amount  of  capital  for  investment 
in  the  United  States  is  piling  up  rapidly 
year  by  year.  The  business  of  pro- 
viding a means  for  the  profitable  outlay 
of  this  growing  surplus  is  constantly 
increasing  in  importance  and  scope.  Yet 
to  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a broad  knowledge 
of  the  whole  investment  field,  the  prob- 
lem of  investing  surplus  or  savings 
where  the  element  of  safety  is  perma- 
nent and  where  the  largest  income  cam- 
patible  with  safety  may  be  secured  is  a 
serious  problem. 

Confusion  in  the  Investment 
Markets. 

The  investment  markets  in  the  United 
States  are  constantly  in  a state  of 
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change  and  turmoil.  The  confusion  has 
apparently  become  greater  instead  of 
less  in  recent  years  and  months.  Rail- 
road bonds  and  shares  no  sooner  reached 
a position  where  they  were  recognized 
as  stable  investments  than  in  response 
to  public  and  political  clamor,  the  Gov- 
ernment broadened  its  supervision  and 
tightened  its  control,  until  no  class  of 
investment  in  the  United  States  is,  in 
the  public  mind,  more  fully  surrounded 
by  uncertainty  than  railroads. 

The  large  industrial  corporations  had 
reached  what  was  generally  considered 
a stable  investment  basis.  The  recent 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  curtailing  the  opera- 
tions of  two  of  the  largest  of  these  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  construction  of 
the  law  upon  which  this  action  was 
based,  has  naturally,  and  no  doubt 
properly,  caused  the  public  to  withhold 
its  support  from  other  corporations  of 
a similar  character. 

The  constant  activity  of  Congress  in 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  pros- 
pect of  still  greater  activity  in  this  di- 
rection has  placed  smaller  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  their  securities 
as  that  in  which  the  larger  enterprises 
have  been  placed. 

Another  class  of  investment  securi- 
ties, those  of  public  utility  corporations, 
has  met  with  favor,  but  even  these  are 
subject  to  the  action  of  State  and  city 
governments ; and  these  actions  crystal- 
lize from  agitation  which  may,  in  itself, 
be  extreme  and  unwarranted. 

The  Logical  Channel. 

Yet  here  are  millions  of  dollars  to  in- 
vest— money  that  should  be  paying  its 
owners  a positive  and  substantial  return 
— and  the  question  is,  into  what  channel 
should  this  money  logically  flow? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found 
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To  Increase  Principal  and  Income 

No  form  of  Investment  hasproven  more  uniformly  Safe  and  Profitable  than  the  Shares  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies.  The  growth  of  the  lighting  business  has  been  and  is  remark- 
able, the  demand  for  Service  is  Constant  and  varies  only  to  Increase. 

The  Stocks  of  the  older  Companies  sell,  in  many  cases,  as  high  or  higher  than  the  best 
Railroad  Stocks  and  are  more  closely  held. 

We  offer  a small  block  of  Participating  5 per  cent.  Preferred  Stock  of  a large  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  'J  his  Stock  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
since  July  1,  1907,  shows  earnings  now  amounting  to  more  than  Three  Times  the  Dividend 
Requirements  and  is  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  Common  Stock  after  the  Common  has 
received  its  5 per  cent,  dividend. 

We  Recommend  These  Shares,  as  in  our  opinion  a Safe  Investment  in  which  there  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  Increase  of  Principal  ana  Income. 

SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  02V  REQUEST. 

L H.  BICKMORE  & CO.,  Bankers  30  Pine  Stmt,  New  York 


in  the  increasing  popularity  of  securi- 
ties based  upon  real  estate.  In  a first- 
class  security  of  this  type,  the  chief 
danger  which  an  investor  wishes  to 
avoid — fluctuation — is  eliminated.  The 
value  of  a city  block  is  not  affected  by 
the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ; by  corporation  or  tariff 
legislation;  by  the  actions  of  State  leg- 
islators or  city  boards  of  aldermen.  All 
things  considered,  real  estate  is  less 
likely  to  fluctuate  than  any  other  prop- 
erty. In  a growing  section  of  a grow- 
ing city,  the  security  of  a real  estate  in- 
vestment is  enhanced  by  a sure  and 
frequently  a rapid  rise  in  value. 

Hitherto  real  estate  investments  of 
this  class  have  been  available  only  to 
men  of  large  means,  because  the  sums 
involved  in  operations  of  this  class  were 
nearly  always  large  amounts.  But 
bankers  and  investment  experts  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  the  growing 
demand  for  the  right  sort  of  investment 
securities,  have  seen  that  in  the  real 
estate  field  there  is  an  opportunity 
which,  owing  to  the  various  conditions 
to  which  I have  previously  referred, 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

Careful  Scrutiny  Necessary. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  created  a 
form  of  real  estate  security  which  pro- 
vides what  many  believe  to  be  an  ideal 
channel  for  an  investor's  surplus.  This 
usually  takes  the  form  of  bonds,  and 


these  bonds  are  sometimes  issued  in  de- 
nominations as  low  as  $100.  The  se- 
curity for  the  bonds  is  real  estate.  But 
even  here,  an  investor  should  use  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  most  common  form 
of  real  estate  bond  is  a debenture.  This 
may  be  simply  an  unsecured  note  or 
written  promise  by  a company  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  money  within  a cer- 
tain time  at  a certain  rate  of  interest. 

While  these  securities  are  called 
“bonds,"  they  are  not  in  reality  bonds 
as  usually  understood.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  a bond  has  direct  security 
back  of  it;  that  if  the  interest  of  a bond 
or  the  principal  are  not  paid,  the  owner 
of  the  bond  may  foreclose  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  security.  A person  who 
buys  what  is  in  reality  merely  a deben- 
ture, but  which  is  called  a “bond"  by 
the  seller  is,  therefore,  likely  to  make 
his  investment  under  a misapprehension. 

Another  very  popular  class  of  real 
estate  bond  is  that  secured  by  a second 
mortgage.  These  are  called  “mortgage 
bonds."  But  the  seller  does  not  usually 
specify  that  they  are  second  mortgage 
bonds  and  the  purchaser  is  likely  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
first  mortgage  bonds.  A real  estate 
company  frequently  buys  a piece  of 
property  and  secures  a loan  from  a 
large  institution  on  that  property  in 
order  to  improve  it.  This  first  loan  is 
protected  by  a first  mortgage. 

The  real  estate  company  then  issues 
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a second  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of 
making  further  improvements ; and 
this  second  mortgage  is  represented  by 
securities  which  are  offered  to  investors. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  sufficient  margin 
between  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  amount  of  the  first  mortgage,  the 
second  mortgage  is  an  absolutely  safe 
security;  but  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  the  security  back  of  such  mortgage 
being  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount 
of  money  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  based  upon  a second  mortgage. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

The  only  real  estate  bond  which  can 
be  purchased  with  the  absolute  assur- 
ance of  safety  and  permanency  and 
from  which  the  element  of  speculation 
is  wholly  eliminated,  is  a first  mortgage 
bond.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
bonds  of  this  class  upon  the  choicest 
business  property  of  any  city  do  not 
pay  a rate  of  interest  greater  than  four 
or  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  is 
possible  sometimes  to  obtain  a higher 
rate  than  this  where  such  a bond  is 
backed  by  a first  mortgage  on  suburban 
property. 

The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in 
making  an  investment  in  such  a bond  is 
that  the  real  estate  which  is  mortgaged, 
and  which  mortgage  is  represented  by 
a bond,  should  be  in  a locality  where 
values  are  increasing. 

The  chief  element  in  determining  the 
value  of  suburban  property  is  its  fa- 
cilities for  convenient  transportation  to 
the  business  center.  In  New  York  City, 
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for  instance,  suburban  property  which 
has  grown  most  rapidly  in  value  and 
which  promises  still  greater  increase  is 
that  which  has  been  furnished  trans- 
portation by  the  extension  of  the  sub- 
ways, and  notably  by  the  construction 
of  tunnels  under  the  East  River  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  fur- 
nished quick  transportation  to  certain 
sections  of  Long  Island. 

A first  mortgage  on  property  of  this 
character  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  j ust 
as  safe  as  a first  mortgage  upon  busi- 
ness property.  In  cases  where  imme- 
diate transportation  increases  the  de- 
sirability of  such  property  for  residence 
purposes,  suburban  real  estate  is  likely 
to  advance  much  more  rapidly  than 
business  real  estate.  If  an  opportunity 
is  provided  the  investor  to  secure  with 
a first  mortgage  on  suburban  real  estate 
of  this  character  a participating  feature 
which  will  permit  him  to  share  in  the 
rising  profits,  he  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate. 

In  summing  up,  my  advice  to  inves- 
tors during  these  times  is  to  put  their 
money  into  real  estate  securities.  These 
securities  should  be  backed  by  a first 
mortgage.  If  this  mortgage  is  upon 
suburban  property,  you  will  likely  be 
able  to  secure  a much  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
upon  business  property.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bond  representing  a first 
mortgage  you  can  participate  in  the 
profits,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 
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J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  & Co. 

We  have  good  markets  In  unlisted  and  Inactive 
securities  and  respectfully  invite  inquiries. 
Phones  7460  to  7466  Hanover.  S3  Wall  Street.  N.  Y. 


SIX  GROUPS  OF  BONDS* 


By  Franklin  Escher 


TT  may  be  set  down  as  a general  prin- 
ciple  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
bonds  having  a fairly  active  market 
sell  for  about  what  they  are  worth. 
There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the 
bond  market  as  a whole  is  depressed 
and  when  good  bonds  sell  at  figures 
below  their  true  value,  but  the  ap- 
praisal of  bond-values  has  come  to  be 
so  exact  a science  that  unless  condi- 
tions are  very  much  disturbed,  most 
bonds  will  be  found  selling  not  faT 
from  their  underlying  value.  Should 
there  be  a rise  in  the  price  of  any  par- 
ticular issue  to  considerably  above  true 
investment  value,  selling  by  those  who 
realize  the  exceptional  opportunity  will 
soon  enough  tend  to  bring  about  a re- 
adjustment. Should  the  price,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall  decidedly  below  what 
the  bond  is  intrinsically  worth,  invest- 
ment dealers  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact. 

The  most  reasonable  classification  of 
bonds,  therefore,  is  not  according  to 
kind,  but  according  to  yield . It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  a public  service 
corporation  bond  is  better  than  an  in- 
dustrial bond  or  that  the  bond  of  a 
railroad  is  worth  more  than  the  bond 
issued  by  a municipality.  There  are 
industrial  bonds  as  good  as  the  best 
of  railroad  bonds,  and,  again,  there 


are  municipals  far  less  safe  than  the 
most  loosely-secured  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial issues.  Each  bond  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  And,  as 
public  opinion  and  the  expert  appraisal 
of  the  bond-dealer  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  a bond  sell  fairly  close  to  what 
it  is  worth,  division  according  to  es- 
tablished market  price  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  satisfactory. 

As  bonds  yield  anywhere  between 
three  and  one-half  and  six  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  they  might  be  divided 
into  an  almost  indefinite  number  of 
classes,  but  in  actual  market  practice 
six  great  groups  are  recognized.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Bonds  yielding  less  than 
four  per  cent. 

Group  2.  Bonds  yielding  between 

four  and  four  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 

Group  3.  Bonds  yielding  between 

four  and  one-quarter  and  four  and 
three-quarters  per  cent. 

Group  4.  Bonds  yielding  between 

four  and  three-quarters  and  five  and 
one-half  per  cent. 

Group  5.  Bonds  yielding  between 

five  and  one-half  and  six  per  cent. 

Group  6.  Bonds  yielding  more  than 
six  per  cent. 

The  First  Group. 


• Published  by  courtesy  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York  City. 


Of  the  first  group  of  bonds  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  said  at  the  very  out- 
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set  that  while  the  total  volume  of  such 
securities  is  very  large,  investors’  in- 
terest in  them  is  comparatively  limited. 
The  government,  municipal,  State,  and 
very  high  grade  railroad  bonds  mak- 
ing up  this  class  have  but  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  individual  investor.  Now 
and  then  an  investor  appears  who  will 
only  consider  putting  his  money  into 
this  class  of  bond.  That,  however,  is 
the  exception,  and  where  the  average 
investor  is  at  all  interested,  it  is 
usually  only  for  the  purpose  of  ‘‘salt- 
ing away”  a part  of  what  he  has  in 
something  which  is  so  absolutely  safe 
that  he  knows  he  will  have  to  give  it 
no  further  attention.  A fair  propor- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  large  for- 
tunes, too,  is  invested  this  way,  so  as  to 
give  the  owner  as  little  concern  as 
possible,  but  as  a general  thing  the 
market  for  bonds  yielding  less  than 
four  per  cent,  is  with  the  banks,  insur- 
ance cpmpanies,  and  other  institutions. 
United  States  Government  bonds,  for 
example,  are  held  almost  entirely  by 
the  national  banks,  while  other  banks 
and  trust  companies  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  State  bonds  issued,  as  well 
as  high  grade  municipal  issues. 

The  Second  Group  Also  Safe. 

Coming  down  to  the  second  class  of 
bonds,  those  netting  between  four  and 
four  and  one-quarter  per  cent.,  we 
still  find  the  principal  market  among 
the  savings  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions, but  with  the  general  investing 
public  interested  to  a much  greater  de- 
gree. In  this  class  come  many  of  the 
better  municipals,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
group  is  made  up  of  railroad  issues — 
most  of  them  old,  underlying  first 
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mortgages  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
country’s  great  railways.  Included  in 
this  class,  however,  are  a number  of 
‘‘general”  mortgage  issues  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  underlying  first  mortgages 
having  matured  and  been  paid  off,  are 
just  as  safe  as  though  they  were  called 
“first  mortgage  bonds.” 

Nearly  every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try has  bonds  of  this  sort  outstanding. 
In  some  cases  roads  which  have  not 
done  particularly  well — whose  stocks, 
for  instance,  have  never  been  on  a divi- 
dend basis — have  outstanding  small  is- 
sues of  first  mortgage  bonds  which  sell 
on  as  high  a basis  as  the  bonds  of  the 
biggest  and  most  prosperous  systems. 
Everything  depends  on  the  bond  itself. 
If  it  is  a small,  “closed”  first  mortgage 
and  is  a prior  lien  on  everything  the 
road  has,  it  does  not  makt  much  differ- 
ence whether  or  not  the  road  is  able 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
stocks. 

A large  number  of  bonds  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are 
typical  of  this  class.  All  through  the 
bond-list  there  are  to  be  found  issues 
which  are  first  mortgages  on  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  systems,  and  which  sell 
in  the  upper  nineties.  Sometimes,  dur- 
ing long  periods  of  cheap  money,  these 
bonds  rise  above  par  and  thus  net  the 
buyer  less  than  four  per  cent.,  but  as 
a rule  they  are  to  be  had  at  between 
ninety-six  and  ninety-nine. 

Of  securities  of  this  class,  the  sav- 
ings banks  are  naturally  very  heavy 
buyers,  but  there  is  also  a large  amount 
of  individual  investment  continually 
going  on.  For  the  active  man  of  busi- 
ness, in  touch  with  affairs  and  able  to 
study  investment  values,  there  is  noth- 
ing particularly  attractive  in  a first 
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mortgage  bond  yielding  four  or  four 
and  one-quarter  per  cent.,  but  there 
are  many  investors  not  so  placed  and 
whose  investment  requirements  are  ad- 
mirably filled  by  bonds  just  of  this 
class.  Again,  some  of  the  shrewdest 
business  men  in  the  country  make  a 
practice  of  keeping  a part  of  their 
fortunes  always  invested  in  securities 
of  this  sort — which  fluctuate  but  little 
even  during  times  of  depression,  and 
which  have  at  all  times  a reasonably 
quick  market,  and  which  can  at  any 
time  be  converted  into  ready  cash  to 
take  advantage  of  any  investment  op- 
portunity which  may  come  along. 

The  Third  Group. 

The  third  class  of  bonds  consists  of 
those  yielding  anywhere  from  four  and 
one-quarter  to  four  and  three-quarters 
per  cent.,  and  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  railroad  issues  which,  while  not 
sufficiently  attractive  for  savings  bank 
investment,  are  safe  enough  for  the 
ordinary  investor. 

A typical  bond  of  this  class  is  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  first 
and  refunding  “four”  maturing  in 
1934.  A first  mortgage  on  about  a 
thousand  miles  of  road,  and  a general 
mortgage  on  a large  amount  of  other 
valuable  property,  this  bond,  because 
of  the  large  size  of  the  issue  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  preceded  by  so  many 
other  “divisional  firsts,”  sells  in  the 
market  on  a basis  to  net  considerably 
more  than  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Such  a bond  is  entirely  desirable  for 


the  investment  of  the  business  man’s 
surplus.  In  buying  a security  of  this 
class,  of  course,  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erty is  necessary,  but  the  ability  to 
judge  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  man 
of  ordinary  business  experience  and  in- 
telligence. He  takes  more  of  a risk, 
without  doubt,  than  if  he  were  buying 
a Pennsylvania  first  mortgage  “four,” 
but  the  risk  is  entirely  legitimate  aud 
means  an  income  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  amount  to  be  derived  from 
bonds  of  the  savings  bank  class.  There 
is,  furthermore,  the  chance  that  intelli- 
gent investment  in  bonds  of  this  kind 
will  result  not  only  in  a steady  income, 
but  also  in  considerable  appreciation  of 
the  principal  involved.  Because  of  the 
maturing  of  prior  liens  various  bonds 
in  this  group  are  continually  attaining 
an  increasingly  better  investment 
standing,  and,  not  infrequently,  during 
the  course  of  a few  years,  move  up 
into  the  savings  bank  class. 

Fourth  Group  Involves  a Slight 
Risk. 


The  fourth  class  of  bonds  is  made 
up  of  those  yielding  from  four  and 
three-quarters  to  five  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  and  embraces  “blanket  mort- 
gage,” collateral-trust,  and  railroad 
debenture  bonds,  as  well  as  good  pub- 
lic service  corporation  issues  and  the 
highest  grade  of  industrial  bonds. 

A typical  bond  in  the  railroad  divi- 
sion of  this  group  is  the  Southern 
Railway  development  and  general 
“four,”  issued  under  a $200,000,000 
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blanket  mortgage  covering  all  the 
Southern's  property  not  subject  to 
prior  lien.  The  mortgage  feature  of  a 
bond  of  this  sort  does  not  amount  to 
much.  Years  after  it  has  been  issued, 
and  when  underlying  bonds  have  to  a 
great  extent  matured  and  been  paid  off, 
such  a bond  may  assume  a real  value 
from  a mortgage  standpoint,  but  for  a 
good  while  after  the  time  of  issue,  such 
a bond  ranks  rather  as  a debenture. 
The  debenture  of  a good  solvent  cor- 
poration, however,  while  not  suitable 
for  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  has 
many  desirable  investment  features. 
In  the  event  of  the  road's  being  sold 
under  the  hammer  there  would  prob- 
ably remain  little  if  anything  for  the 
holders  of  these  bonds  after  the  hold- 
ers of  the  many  prior  liens  had  been 
satisfied,  but  the  chances  of  a rail- 
road’s being  allowed  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy are  not  great.  If  earnings  8 re 
satisfactory  and  have  been  enough  over 
a long  series  of  years  to  take  care  of 
the  bond-interest,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  no  default  in  the  payment 
of  the  coupon  on  any  class  of  the  road's 
bonds. 

Of  the  public  service  corporation 
bonds  in  this  group,  the  New  Amster- 
dam Gas  “fives"  which  are  a first 
mortgage  on  an  important  subsidiary  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 
City,  are  as  typical  as  any.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  is  only  be- 
ginning to  become  educated  in  the  in- 
vestment value  of  public  service  cor- 
poration bonds,  securities  of  this  class 
do  not  sell,  as  a general  rule,  at  the 
price  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Many 
an  excellent  bond  of  this  kind,  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  investment  needs 
of  the  conservative  man  of  business,  is 
to  be  had  in  the  open  market  to  net  the 
buyer  well  over  five  per  cent. 

Of  the  high  grade  industrial  bonds  in 
this  group,  none  are  more  representa- 
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tive  than  the  Union  Steel  Co.  “fives" — 
principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Wherever  a valuable  industrial  plant 
has  been  taken  over  by  some  one  of  the 
big  industrial  combinations  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiaries 
guaranteed  in  this  way,  there  is  always 
a chance  for  the  discriminating  investor 
who  is  willing  to  consider  a bond  on  its 
merits. 

Investment  in  Fifth  Class  Demands 
Care. 

The  four  classes  of  bonds  dealt  with 
thus  far  present  no  great  risk  to  the 
buyer  of  ordinary  discrimination  and 
intelligence.  When,  however,  one  con- 
siders buying  bonds  netting  over  five 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  greatest 
care  and  the  soundest  judgment  are 
necessary.  Among  the  industrials  and 
the  public  service  corporation  bonds 
which  comprise  the  fifth  class  there  are 
investment  opportunities  of  great 
promise,  but  securities  of  this  sort  are 
only  for  the  investment  of  funds  which 
are  “surplus"  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  and  should  be  shunned  by  the 
inexperienced.  In  buying  industrial 
bonds  which  net  around  six  per  cent, 
no  effort  should  be  spared  in  studying 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  as 
well  as  its  demonstrated  earning  power. 

The  Sixth  Class. 

The  sixth  and  last  class  of  bonds, 
those  netting  upwards  of  six  per  cent., 
should  only  be  considered  with  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact  that  six  per 
cent,  is  a high  rate  of  interest  for  any 
corporation  to  pay  for  money;  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  has  to  pay  that 
much  means  that  there  is  more  or  less 
question  about  the  security  of  the  bonds 
it  has  to  offer.  New  enterprises  of 
even  the  highest  merit  have,  it  is  true, 
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to  be  financed  with  money  borrowed  at 
a high  rate  of  interest,  but  new  enter- 
prises are  hardly  a reasonable  medium 
for  the  investment  of  the  surplus  money 
of  the  average  investor.  Possessed  of 
special  knowledge  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  some  new  irrigation  scheme  or 
power  proposition,  it  may  be  all  very 
well  for  the  investor  to  put  in  his 
money,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  projects  of  this  sort  involve  an 
amount  of  risk  which  the  ordinary 
buyer  of  bonds  has  no  business  to  take. 
The  very  fact  that  the  company  is  will- 


ing to  pay  him  six  per  cent,  for  the  use 
of  his  money  and  not  improbably  throw 
in  a stock  bonus  besides,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  make  him  especially  cautious 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  proposition. 

In  most  cases  indeed,  a purchase  of 
bonds  of  this  sixth  class  is  not  an  in- 
vestment at  all  but  simply  speculation. 
If  the  company  is  a success  and 
makes  money  the  securities  will  be 
worth  money.  But  in  genuine  invest- 
ment there  is  no  “if”  of  this  sort. 
Demonstrated  earning  power  is  an  ab- 
solute prerequisite. 


INCOME  TAX  VERSUS  TARIFF 

By  Frederic  Drew  Bond 


' | ’'HOUGH  the  movement  in  favor  of 
an  income  tax  has  proceeded 
hand-in-hand  with  the  movement  to  re- 
duce the  tariff,  the  connection  between 
the  two  facts  has  been  little  adverted 
to,  even  by  strong  Democratic  parti- 
sans. Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
movements  at  the  same  time  must  be  put 
down  more  to  the  general  logic  of 
events  than  to  any  special  provision  on 
the  part  either  of  Democrats  or  of  any- 
one else.  Yet,  not  only  are  the  two 
movements  merely  different  phases  of 
one  general  economic  trend,  but  they 
have  an  actual  concrete  relation  of  the 
most  important  sort,  and  one  which,  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  will  shortly  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
matter  which  is  now  opening. 

For  the  fact  is,  that  the  income  tax 
comes  at  just  the  psychological  moment 
as  the  substitute  for  our  antiquated 
tariff.  It  means  the  modernizing  of  our 
fiscal  system  along  the  lines  which  near- 


ly every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
has  already  adopted. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  famous  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  Adam 
Smith  showed  that  the  proper  thing  for 
a nation  to  do  is  to  direct  its  wealth  into 
those  channels  which  its  natural  pro- 
ducts, climate,  geography  and  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  showed  it  to  be 
best  adapted  to.  The  movement  in  favor 
of  free  trade  in  England — which  first 
influenced  legislation  about  1842  and 
which  reached  its  full  success  by  I860 
— has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  in- 
troduction of  an  income  tax.  It  is  true 
that  from  1799  till  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  there  had  been  an  in- 
come tax  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  was 
simply  a war  measure.  In  1842  the 
tax  was  introduced  from  general  eco- 
nomic motives  and  with  various  changes 
in  detail  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
ever  since.  Except  France  and  Bel- 
gium, there  is  hardly,  at  present,  a sin- 
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gle  enlightened  nation  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States  which  does 
not  use  an  income  tax  to  defray  its  ex- 
penses more  or  less. 

Austria  has  had  such  a tax  since  1 849, 
Italy  since  1864,  Saxony  since  1874, 
Prussia  adopted  the  tax  in  1891,  Hol- 
land in  1893,  Denmark  in  1903,  Spain 
in  1900,  Bavaria  in  1900,  and  Wurtem- 
burg  in  1905.  An  income  tax  obtains 
also  in  Switzerland  and  in  Norway  as 
well  as  in  Cape  Colony,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand.  It  has  been 
tried  and  approved  by  countries  of  the 
most  diverse  sorts  of  government,  from 
that  of  a socialistic  republic  like  New 
Zealand  to  that  of  a staid  old  kingdom 
like  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  countries  have  still 
relics  of  tariffs,  but  mostly  such  tariffs 
are  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  not  for 
“protection."  Not  one  of  these  coun- 
tries has  any  such  tariff  wall  about  it 
as  our  present  tariff  affords. 

In  Place  of  the  Tariff. 

That  the  income  tax  is  coming  among 
us  at  the  time  when  a reciprocity  treaty 
is  about  to  be  closed  with  Canada  en- 
ables it  to  be  hailed  as  the  substitute 
for  our  worn-out  tariff.  The  tariff  in 
America,  so  far  as  it  has  been  for  "pro- 
tection," has  been  the  outcome  of  class 
selfishness,  aided  here  and  there  by 
half-baked  dabblings  in  political  econ- 
omy dished  up  in  a subservient  press. 
It  seems  astonishing  that  with  us  this 
elsewhere  almost  obsolete  idea  of  de- 
liberately handicapping  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  population  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder should  obtain.  Certain  manu- 
facturing interests,  their  laborers,  and 
certain  farming  interests  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a system  for  which  the  en- 
tire rest  of  the  country  pays  the  piper. 

As  an  income  tax  will  be  far  less  of 


a burden  to  members  even  of  the  great 
manufacturing  classes,  individually, 
than  is  the  indirect  tariff  tax,  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  the  entire  opposi- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  this  sort  of  tax 
comes  from  sources  where  the  gain  from 
tariff-fostered  investments  is  immensely 
larger  than  the  personal  losses  which 
the  tariff  inflicts.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  contrast  the  working  of  the  two 
sorts  of  taxes  and  show  exactly  where 
is  the  chief  incidence  of  each. 

Who  Bears  the  Brunt  of  the 
Tariff? 

Where  the  brunt  of  our  present  tariff 
falls  is  clear  to  all:  It  falls  on  the 

consumer  and,  above  all,  on  the  con- 
sumer of  fixed  income,  either  from  in- 
vestment or  from  his  work.  Chiefly,  it 
concerns  the  necessities  of  life — food, 
clothing.  On  other  things  it  is  more 
or  less  optional  whether  anyone  cares  to 
undergo  it  or  not.  But  it  should  be 
noticed  also  that  there  is  a vast  host  of 
articles  which  are  used  in  some  ma- 
chinery or  in  some  process  leading  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  production  of 
vital  necessities  and  that  these,  too,  are 
taxed  under. the  tariff.  One  has  only 
to  glance  through  the  voluminous  list 
of  articles  taxed  to  be  aware  of  this, 
almost  at  a glance.  Now  for  the  family 
man  with  $20,000  a year  income  down 
to  the  laborer  with  $500  or  $600  a year, 
our  tariff  consumes  probably  from 
about  ten  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  total  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wealthy  man  with  capital  of  half  a 
million  and  upward — the  sort  of  man 
who  makes  up  the  class  which  controls 
more  than  half  the  country’s  riches — 
on  this  sort  of  man  the  tariff  weighs 
scarcely  at  all,  so  small  is  the  ratio  of 
his  expenditures  for  the  necessities  of 
life  to  the  total  of  his  income.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a situation  more  alien 
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than  ours  from  that  where  a just  inci- 
dence of  taxation  obtains  as  stated  by 
Adam  Smith:  “The  subjects  of  every 

State  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties: that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  reve- 
nues which  they  respectively  enjoy  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  State.” 

Where  the  Weight  of  the  Income 
Tax  Will  Fall. 

With  our  situation  under  the  tariff 
let  us  contrast  how  an  income  tax  works 
out.  As  yet,  it  is  not  known  exactly 
how  Congress  when  it  receives  the  pow- 
er will  deal  with  the  details  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  proposition,  however,  which 
has  been  most  generally  discussed  with 
favor  and  which  will  probab\  be 
adopted,  as  far  at  least  as  its  general 
features  are  concerned,  runs  something 
like  this:  The  tax  is  to  be  started  on 

incomes  of  $5,000  a year  at  two  per 
cent.,  or  $100  annually.  This  means 
that  the  man  whose  business  or  whose 
capital  nets  him  less  than  $5,000  a year 
will  have  nothing  to  pay  whatever.  Be- 
tween incomes  of  $5,000  and  $10,000 
yearly  it  is  expected  that  the  same  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  will  be  used  in  the 
levy.  From  $10,000  up  to  $80,000  a 
year  the  rate  will  probably  be  graded 
up  to  five  per  cent.  From  $80,000  to 
$100,000  a year  incomes  will  be  taxed 
at  this  five  per  cent,  rate,  and  those  of 
$100,000  and  above  at  the  maximum 
rate,  or  six  per  cent.  This  tax  will  fall 
on  the  total  income  of  the  individual 
from  whatever  source  derived  (though, 
probably  Government  securities  will  not 
be  taxed  in  this  connection).  Real  es- 
tate, real  estate  mortgages,  bank  de- 
posits, dividends,  bond  interest,  and 
large  salaries  will  be  all  equally  af- 
fected. ' In  all  probability,  the  plan  of 
collection  will  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  called 
“collection  at  the  source.”  That  is, 
the  tax  is  deducted  from  fixed  invest- 
ments before  the  return  reaches  the 
owner.  It  is  true  that  here  is  a feature 
repugnant  to  Americans — namely,  the 
inquisitorial  part  of  the  plan — every- 

3 


one  must  say  what  he  possesses.  But 
it's  an  old  saying  that  one  cannot  have 
his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  America  has 
permitted  the  growth  of  fortunes  of  a 
sort  unknown  in  previous  ages  and  has 
allowed  vast  economic  power  to  collect 
in  a few  hands.  Only  in  the  last  few 
years  has  the  country  awakened  and 
taken  steps  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can  now  be 
done.  Of  such  steps  the  income  tax  is 
the  best,  and  the  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  endure  this  small  discomfort 
attached  to  it. 

A Sensible  Tax. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  income  tax  is  as 
popular  abroad  as  any  tax  can  ever  be. 
One  reason  for  this  generally  favorable 
regard  is  that  those  of  small  incomes 
are  either  entirely  exempt  from  its  op- 
eration or  are  allowed  some  abatement. 
Another  reason  concerns  the  tariff 
feature  noticed  above.  The  question 
has  been  recently  put:  “Is  it  not  better, 
for  example,  for  the  man  with  $10,000 
or  $15,000  or  $20,000  a year  to  be 
taxed  two  or  even  three  per  cent,  on  this 
income  than  to  have  something  like  ten 
per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  it  an- 
nually mulcted  from  him  indirectly  in 
the  high  prices  he  pays  for  the  food  and 
clothing  for  himself,  his  family  and 
dependents  in  order  that  some  of  the 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  country 
may  earn  exorbitant  profits  and  dis- 
tribute exorbitant  wages  ?”  There  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  in  the  idea  of  an  income 
tax  to  repel  the  merely  well-to-do  man 
— rather,  in  connection  with  tariff  re- 
vision, it  means  to  him  a decided  cash 
benefit. 

In  the  end  the  income  tax  will  thus 
prove  a substitute  for  the  tariff,  be- 
cause it  will  put  the  tax  burden  where 
it  rightly  belongs,  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  best  able  to  bear  it  and  who  most 
of  all  owe  it  to  their  country — the  very 
wealthiest  citizens.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  anyone  with  an 
atom  of  patriotism  can  object  to  a tax 
unfelt  by  him  personally  and  which  is 
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paid  to  the  country  which  has  been  the 
source  and  protector  of  his  possessions. 

The  gist  of  the  situation  comes  to 
this:  The  income  tax  amendment  is  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  modern- 
izing our  fiscal  system  and  taking  it  out 
of  its  present  absurd  state  of  indirectly 
taxing  the  great  majority  on  the  neces- 
ities  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  a rela- 
tively small  section.  The  reduction  of 
the  tariff  calls  for  some  other  means  to 
meet  Government  expenditures.  Of  all 
the  means  suggested,  the  income  tax  is 
the  only  one  which  fits  the  requirements 


of  modern  ideas  of  taxation.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  peoples  of  the 
most  diverse  sorts  of  government  and 
in  the  most  far-apart  regions.  Its  adop- 
tion by  us  will  not,  it  is  true,  bring 
about  instant  relief  from  all  the  ab- 
surdities of  our  tariff,  but  it  will  be 
a very  big  stride  in  the  right  direction. 
Once  establish  a Federal  income  tax  in 
America  and  two  things  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  follow:  The  tariff 

will  pass  away,  and  the  wealthiest' 
shoulders  will  bear  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 

[Corrected  to  October  17,  1911.] 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  St  Co.,  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities,  6 Broad  St.,  New  York. 
(Guaranteeing  company  In  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  & H.)..270 
Allegheny  & West  n (B.  R.  I.  & P.).130  140 

Atlanta  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.). . 176 
Augusta  & Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 


of  Ga.)  10S  109 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central)  90  96.. 

Boston  & Lowell  (B.  & M.) 215  220 

Bleecker  St.  & F.  Ry.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

Ry.  Co.)  17  SB 

Boston  Albany  ( N.  Y.  Cen.) 218  ... 

Boston  & Providence  (Old  Colony). 294 
Broadway  & 7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  124  140 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  161  166 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Catawisa  R.  R.  (Phlla.  & Read. ),.  108 

Catawissa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 108  ... 

Cayuga  & Susquehanna  (D.L.&W. ) . 212  218 

Cent.  Pk.  N. & 15.  R. R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.) 

Christopher  & 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R.)  100  120 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..166  169 

Cleveland  Sc  Pittsburg  Betterment.  . 93  97 

Columbus  & Xenia  202  210 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.) 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co.)  

Concord  & Montreal  (B.  & M.)....155  166 

Concord  & Portsmouth  (B.  Sc  M.)..170  ... 

Conn.  & Passumpsic  (B.  & L. ) ....139 

Conn.  River  (B.  & M.)  268 

Dayton  & Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  & D.)..180  190 

Delaware  Sc  Bound  B.  (Phlla.  & R. ).  185  196 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  & S.  W.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.)  02  96 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  & Reading)  125  136 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  C.).260 
Elmira  & Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  192 

Erie  & Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  & S.) 200  230 

Erie  Sc  Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.)....196  146 

Ft.  Wayne  & Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.)  126  132 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)...  35  45 

Forty-second  St.  Sc  G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St  Ry.)  200  230 

Georgia  R.  R.  Sc  Bk.  Oa.  (L.  St  N. 

A.  C.  L.)  255  265 

Gold  & Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) HO  116 


Bid.  Asked. 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.) 90  100 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  90  96 

Jackson.  Lana  & Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  88  88 

Joliet  & Chicago  (Chic.  &.  Al.) 160  166 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  Sc  G.  Rapids  (L.  & 

& S.)  186  142* 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  Scott  Sc  M..  pfd.  (8L 

L-  Sc  S.  F.)  72  78 

K.  C.  St.  L.  & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  St  Al.).110  125 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  8.  St  N. 

Ind.)  810  849 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209 

Little  Schuylkill  Nav.  Sc  Coal  (Phil. 

& R.)  Ill  120 

Louisiana  St  Mo.  Rlv.  (Chic.  St  AU.)160  189 

Mine  Hill  St  Schuylkill  Hav.  (F.  St 

R)  124 

Mobile  St  Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry  ) . 68  78 

Mobile  St  Ohio  (8o.  Ry.)  78  85 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley).. 170 
Morris  St  Essex  (Del.  Lack.  & W.).168  172 

Nashville  St  Decatur  (L.  St  N.)....180  199 

N.  H.  & Northampton  (N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

St  H.)  100 

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .160  • 856 
N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  & Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  108  115 

N.  Y.  Sc  Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) ..  .290  306 

N.  Y.  L.  & Western  (D.  L.  Sc  W.).117  . 122 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St  Ry.  Co.)  140  199 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 168  170 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  St  R.)..193  ... 

North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  86  96 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...108  114 

Nor.  St  Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .110 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 96  105 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.) 185  190 

Oswego  & Syracuse  (D.  L.  St  W.)..205  215 

Pacific  & Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 66  68 

Peoria  & Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.&P.) . .170  180 

Philadelphia  Sc  Trenton  (Pa.R.R.) . .248 
Pitts.  B.  Sc  L.  (P.  L.  E.  Sc  C.  Co.).  60  79 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic.  (Pa.  R.  R.)164  168 

Pitts.,  Ft.  Wayne  St  Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  169  165 

Pitts.  & North  Adams  (B.  St  A.).. 127  134 

Pitts..  McW’port  & Y.  (P.  & L.  E. 

M.  S.)  

Providence  Sc  Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  Sc  H.)  270 

Rensselaer  Sc  Saratoga  (D.  St  H.)..180  190 

Rome.  Watertown  St  O.  (N.Y.Cen.)  .119  120* 

Saratoga  St  Schenectady  (D.  St  H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  Co.)  10  19 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 80  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.).. 120  180 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105  110 

Troy  & Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.) ...  .160  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 128 

Utica.  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  & W.).143  146 

United  N.  J.  & Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .241  244 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L.  A W.).117  128 

Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  & Albany )....  160 
Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  & W.)  163  168 


SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  A.  M.  Kidder  A Co.,  5 Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

New  York  City  4s,  1959 99%-100  4.00 

New  York  City  4s.  1955 99%-  99%  4.01 

New  York  City  (Hs,  1960 103  -103%  4.10 

New  Yory  City  4%s,  1930-1960 . 102 % -102 % 4.06 

New  York  State  Canal  4s.  1960 . 103  %-103  % 3.83 

New  York  City  3%s.  1954  88  - 88%  4.06 

New'  York  State  4s,  1961 103%-103%  3.83 

Alabama  4s.  July,  1956  104  -105%  3.70 

Panama  3s,  1901  (new  issue) . 102  % -102  % 2.86 

Colorado  4s,  ’22  (op.  ' 1 2 > ....  99  -100  4.00 

Connecticut  3%s.  Apr.,  '30....  33  -102  ... 

Louisiana  4s,  Jan.,  1914 98%-  98%  4.60 

Massachusetts  3%s.  1940  93  - 94  3.88 

New  York  State  3s.  *59 101%-102  2.92 

Ten.  New'  Settlements  3s,  *13.  97  %-  98  4.18 

Va.  0s.  B.  B.  & Co.,  ctfs.,  1871.  58  %-  59% 
Bosinn  3 %s,  1929  92%-  95  3.90 


Following  are  current  quotations  for  the 
principal  short-term  railway  and  Industrial 
securities.  Date  of  maturity  Is  given,  because 
of  the  importance  of  those  dates  in  computing 
the  value  of  securities  with  so  near  a matur- 
ity. All  notes  mature  on  the  first  of  the  month 
named  except  where  the  day  is  otherwise 
speclfled;  interest  is  semi-annual  on  all.  Ac- 
crued interest  should  be  added  to  price. 

Name  and  Maturity.  Price.  Yield. 

Am.  Cig.  4s.  **B"  Mar.  15,  '12.  99% -100%  6.10 

Bethlehem  Steel  6s,  Nov.,  '14.  99%-100%  5.60 

B.  R.  A P.  Equip.  4%s 99% 

Chic..  A Alton  5s.  Mar.  15,  '13.  98 %-  99%  6.25 

C.  H.  & D.  4s,  July.  '13 98 %-  99%  6.05 

Diamond  Match  6s.  July,  *12.100  5.00 

K.  C.  R.  A L.  6s.  Sept.,  *12..  94  - 97  6.60 

Maine  Central  4s.  Dec.,  *14...  99  -100  4.26 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6s,  Nov.,  *14 . 101  %-102%  4.16 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6s.  Nor.,  *16 . 102  % -103  % 4.16 

N.  Y.  C.  Equip.  6s.  Nov.,  '19 .104  %-106%  4.16 

N.Y..N.H.AH.  6s.  Jan.,  *12 100%-10Q%  8.93 

No.  American  5s.  May,  '12 100  -101  5.00 

St.  L.  A S.  F.  4 %s.  Feb..  '12..  98%-  98%  5.60 

Southern  Ry.  5s,  Feb.,  1918..  99%-100%  6.45 

Tidewater  6s,  June,  '18 101%-101%  5.35 

Western  Tel.  5s.  Feb..  '12 100%-100%  6.20 


INACTIVE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  A.  M.  Kidder  & Co.,  5 Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Ann  Arbor,  pref.  16  80 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma  & Western 10 

Atlanta  A West  Point  180  140 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Conn 240  252 

Buffalo  & Susquehanna,  pref 7 10 

Central  New  England  

Central  New  England,  pref 

Chicago.  Burlington  & Quincy 200  205 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  A Louisville..  50  60 

Chicago.  Ind.  A Louisville,  pref....  60  80 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A Dayton....  35  50 

Cincinnati.  Ham.  A Dayton,  pref.  . 65  70 

Clncln.,  N.  O.  & Tex.  Pac 140 

Cincln..  N.  O.  A Tex.  Pac.,  pref 105 

Cincinnati  Northern  40  60 

Cleveland,  Akron  A Columbus 70  84 

Cl  eve..  Cin.,  Chic.  & St.  L.,  pref...  94  100 

Delaware  42  46 


Des  Moines  & Ft.  Dodge,  pref 


GOVERNMENT,  STATE  AND  CITY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Rhodes  A Company,  Banker* 
Dealers  in  Investment  Securities,  45  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Name  and  Maturity  Price.  Yield. 

U.  S.  Gov.  rog.  3s.  19 IS  . .. . 101  % -102  % 2.68 

U.  S.  Gov.  reg.  2s.  1930 100%-100%  1.96 

Panama  Canal,  reg.  2.  1936 ..  100  % -100  % 1.97 

Dist.  of  Columbia  3-65s  1^5  -106  3.05 

New  York  Citv  4%s,  1957.... 108  -108%  4.07 

New  York  City  4>is,  1917 102  -102%  3.98 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY,  GAS  AND 
FERRY  COMPANY  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 


Quoted  by  8.  H.  P.  Pell  A Co.,  Members  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Brokers  and  Dealers 
in  Investment  Securities,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City. 


Bleecker  St  A Ful  Fy 

1st  4s  1950 

Bway  Surf  Ry  1st  6s..  1924 

Bway  A 7th  Av  stock 

Bway  A 7th  Av  Con  6*1943 
Bway  A 7th  Av  2d  6s. 1914 
Col  A 9th  Av  1st  6s... 1933 

Christopher  A 10th  8t 

Dry  Dk  E B A Bat  6s.  1932 
Dry  Dock  E B A Bat 

Ctfs  6s  1914 

Lex  Av  A Pav  Fy  6s..  1922 

Second  Av  Ry  stock 

Second  Av  Ry  Cons  Is.  1948 

Sixth  Av  Ry  stock 

South  Ferry  Ry  1st  6s.  1919 

Union  Ry  1st  6s 1942 

Westchester  El  Ry  Is.  .1943 

Yonkers  Ry  1st  6s 1946 

New  Amst  Gas  Cons  ls.1927 
Central  Union  Gas  5s..  1927 
Equitable  Gas  Light  5*1930 
N Y A E R Gas  1st  6s.  1944 
N Y A E R GasCon  6s.  1946 
Northern  Union  Gas  6s. 1927 
Standard  Gas  Light  6s.  1930 
Westchester  Light  Is..  1950 
Bklyn.  Ferry  Gen.  6s.. 1948 
Hoboken  Fy  1st  mtg  6*1946 
NY  A Bkn  Fy  1st  mt  6*1911 
NY  A Hobok  Fy  Gen  is. 1946 

NY  A East  River  Fy 

10th  A 23d  St  Ferry 

10th  A 2Sd  St  Fy  1st  6s.  1919 

Union  Ferry  

Union  Ferry  1st  6s.... 1920 


Bid.  Asked. 

JAJ 

60 

60 

JAJ 

101% 

108 

.... 

110 

149 

JAJ 

99 

102 

JAN 

99 

191 

MAS 

98 

100 

QJ 

90 

110 

JAD 

97 

99 

FAA 

80 

40 

MAS 

98 

100 

8 

11 

FAA 

40 

48 

.... 

120 

128 

JAD 

85 

90 

FAA 

101% 

108 

JAJ 

66 

76 

A AO 

76 

80 

JAJ 

101% 

192% 

MAS 

101% 

108 

JAJ 

101% 

106 

JAJ 

103 

107 

JAJ 

99 

101 

MAN 

100 

102 

MAN 

102 

106 

JAD 

104 

106 

15 

24 

MAN 

104 

107 

JAJ 

90 

96 

JAD 

96 

99 

QM 

16 

26 

AAO 

30 

40 

JAD 

65 

60 

QJ 

21 

24 

MAN 

97 

100 

EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Blake  A Reeves.  Dealers  in  Invest- 
ment Securities,  34  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
(Quotations  are  given  in  basis.) 


Bid. 

Atl.  Coast  Line  4%,  Mar.,  *17 4% 

Buff..  Roch.  A Pitt*  4%  %,  Apr.,  '27  4 % 

Canadian  Northern  4%%,  Sept.,  *19  6% 

Central  of  Georgia  4%%,  July,  *16  6 

Central  of  N.  J.  4%,  Apr.,  *11....  4% 

Ches.  A Ohio  4%,  Oct.,  *16 6 

Chic.  A Alton  4V  June,  *16 4% 

Chic.  A Alto:.  *<;%,  Nov.,  *18 5% 

Chic.,  R.  I oe  Pac.  4 % %,  Feb.,  *17  6% 

Del.  A Hud.  4 % %,  July,  *22 4% 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  *11 5 

Erie  4%,  June,  *13 5% 

Erie  4%.  Dec.,  *14 5 

Erie  4%,  Dec.,  *19 6 

Erie  4%,  June,  *16 5 

N.  Y.  Cent.  5%.  Nov.,  '11 4.45 

N.  Y.  Cent.  5%,  Nov.,  *13 4.46 

No.  West.  4%,  Mar.,  '17 4% 

Pennsylvania  4%,  Nov.,  *14 4% 

So.  Ry.  4 % %,  8erles  E,  June.  *14.  6% 


Asked. 

4% 

4% 

6 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

6 

4% 

28 

18 

28 

4.36 

4.36 

28 

4% 
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REALTY  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  Peabody  A Co.,  Specialists  In  Real 
Estate  Securities.  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Realty  Bonds. 

Bonds  are  all  traded  In  (and  accrued  interest). 

Bid.  Asked. 

American  Real  Estate  Co.,  Gold  6%  90  96 

Broadway  Realty  Co.,  1st  Mtg.  5%. 100  103 


Broadway  Realty  Co.,  2d  Mtg.,  5%.  ..  80 

Estates  of  Long  Beach,  6%  7B  79 

Greeley  Square  Realty  Co.,  5% 86 

Hotel  Rector,  2d  Mtg.,  6%,  1919..  ..  86 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

N.  Y.,  6%,  Series  A 100  103 

Improved  Property  Holding  Co.  of 

of  N.  Y.,  6%,  Series  B 95  100 

Mortgage  Bond  Co.,  20  yr.  4%  85  88 

Monaton  Realty  & Inv.  Corp.,  6%..  ..  96 

Murray  Hill  Pk.,  1st  Mtg.  Guar.  6%  99  100 

N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co..  Gold  Mtg.  6 % 98*  100 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners.  Guar.  6%...  86  95 

Queensboro  Corp.,  Part.  5s  94  99 

U.  S.  Realty  & Imp.  Conv.  Dob.  5%  89  90 


Realty  Stocks. 

Dividend.  Bid.  Asked. 
Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  com.  5%  200 

Ackerson,  T.  B.  Co.  pfd.  8%  98  100 

•Alliance  Realty  Co...  8%  Q.  Apr.  120  126 

Bond  A Mtg.  Guar.  Co.  12%  Q-  Feb  242  247 

City  Investing  Co.  com. 4 2 4 8 

City  Investing  Co.  pfd.  7%  90  95 

tCity  A Sub.  Homes  Co.  4%  June  & D.  8 9 

Lawyers  Mortgage  Co.  .12%  Q.  Jan.  247  253 

Lawyers  T.  I.  & T.  Co. 12%  Q.  Jan.  233  238 

Monaton  Realty  A In* 

vesting  Corp.  pfd 10%  80  100 

N.  Y.  Mtg.  A Sec.  Co.. .12%  Q.  Jan.  207  212 

N.  Y.  R.  E.  Sec.  Co.. 

Conv.,  1st  pfd.  7%  99  100 

Realty  Associates  6%  J.  & J.  110  114 

Second  United  Cities 
R’lty  Co..  Ser.  A.  pfd.  5%  ...  76 

■Title  Guar.  A Trust  Co. 20%  Q.  May  470  480 


•6%  extra  dividend  1910.  tPar  value  $10. 


COAL  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Frederic  H.  Hatch  A Co..  Dealers 
in  Investment  Securities.  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Beech  Creek  C.  A Coke  1st  6a,  1944  . 83  87 

Cahaba  Coal  Min.  Co.  1st  6s,  1922.105 
Clearfield  Bitum.  Coal  1st  4s,  1940.  75  85 

Consolidated  Indian  Coal  1st  Sink- 
ing Fund  6s,  1935  79  84 

Continental  Coal  1st  5s,  1952 95  100 

Fairmount  Coal  1st  5s.  1931  94  97 

Kanawha  A Hocking  Coal  & Coke 

1st  Sinking  Funds  6s,  1951 96  100 

Monongahela  River  Con.  Coal  & 

Coke  1st  6s.  1949  109  113 

New  Mexico  Railway  A Coal  1st  A 

Coll.  Tr.  5ss,  1947 98  103 


ACTIVE  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Swartwout  A Appenzellar,  Bankers, 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  44  Pine 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Amer.  Agrl.  Chem.  5s  101  101 * 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  4s,  1923....  64  67 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  6s,  1935....  100  101  * 

Balt.  A Ohio,  Southwest.  Dls.  3*s..  90  91 

Bethlehem  Steel  5s  92  93 

Chic.,  Burlington  A Quincy  Gen.  4s.  96  Vi  96* 

Chic.,  Burl.  & Quincy  111.  Dlv.  4s.  . . 99  99* 

Chic.,  Burl.  & Quincy  111.  Dlv.  3*s.  87  87* 

Cln.  Hamilton  & Dayton  4s  90  91* 

Denver  A Rio  Grande  ReTng  5s...  86  87* 

Louis.  A Nashville  unified  4s 98*  99 

Mason  City  A Ft.  Dodge  4s  83  85 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


Reported  by  Zlmmermann  A Forshay.  9 Wall 


St..  New  York. 

German  Govt.  3*s  .. 
German  Govt.  3s.... 
Prussian  Consols  4s  . 
Bavarian  Govt.  4s  . . 
Saxony  Govt.  3s  .... 
Hamburg  Govt.  3s  . . 
City  of  Berlin  4s  ... 
City  of  Cologne  4s  . . 
City  of  Augjburg  4s 
City  of  Munich  4s  . . 
City  of  Frankfurt  3* 
City  of  Vienna  4s  ... 
Mexican  Govt.  5s  . . 
Russian  Govt.  4s  ... 
French  Rente  3s  .... 
British  Consols  2 Vis 


Bid.  Asked. 
92  93 

82  * 83* 

101*  102* 
100*  101* 
82*  83* 

80*  81* 
100  101 

100  101 

99*  100* 
99*  100* 
92  93 

94  95 

99*  100* 
91*  92* 

94*  95* 

77*  78* 


POWER  COMPANY  BONDS. 

Quoted  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A Co..  Bankers. 
Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
24  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


Bid.  Asked. 


Guanajuato  Power  A El.  Co.  com.  30  38 

Bonds.  6%.  due  1932  (Int) 90  95 

Guanajuato  Power  A Electric  Co. 

Pref.,  6%,  cumulative  (ex  com. 

stk.  div.)  70  75 

Arizona  Power  Co.  bonds,  6%,  due 

1933  83  87 

Arizona  Power  Co.  pref 67  ... 

Arizona  Power  Co.  com 15  20 

Great  Western  Power  Co.  bonds. 

5%.  due  1946  84*  86* 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.  bds..  5%.  due  1946  85  88 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.,  pref.,  7%,  ex-div.  90  96 

Mobile  Elec.  Co.,  com 

Amer.  Power  A Lt.  Co.,  pref.,  6%.  80  82 

Amer.  Power  & Lt.  Co.,  com 75  77 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities,  S3  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Adams  Express  210  216 

American  Brass  120  124 

American  Chicle  com 243  253 

American  Chicle  pref 99  103 

American  Coal  Products  92  95 

American  Express  207  212 

American  Gas  A Electric  com 56  59 

American  Gas  & Electric  pref 42  44 

Babcock  & Wilcox  97*  100 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  com 119*  122 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  pref 105  108 

Bush  Terminal  90  100 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 180  ... 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  pref 109  113 

Del.,  Lack.  & Western  Coal  300  315 

E.  W.  Bliss  com 75  86 

E.  W.  Bliss  pref  120  180 

General  Motors  com 39  41 

General  Motors  pref 76  78 

Gray  National  Telautograph  6 9 

Hall  Signal  com 8 13 

Hudson  & Manhattan  com 11  14 

International  Nickel  cqm 240  245 

International  Nickel  pref.  97  99 

International  Silver  pref 113  117 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  & P 122  125 

Otis  Elevator  com 69  71 

Otis  Elevator  pref 97  99 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  com 67  69 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  pref 85  87 

Penn.  Water  & Power  48  65 

Phelps,  Dodge  & Co 198  208 

Pope  Manufacturing  com 48  48 

Pope  Manufacturing  pref 67  71 

Producers  Oil  86  100 

Royal  Baking  Powder  com 192  199 

Royal  Baking  Powder  pref 106  107* 

Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting 120  12t 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  120  130 

Singer  Manufacturing  250  255 

Standard  Coupler  com 40  45 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  96  102 

Thompson-Starrett  com 122  130 

Thompson-Starrett  com.  (A  cert.)..  140  150 

Thompson-Starrett  pref 100  110 

Tri-City  Railway  & Light  com 26  29 

Tri-City  Railway  A Light  pref.  92  95 

U.  S.  Express  85  90 


Bid.  Asked. 


U.  S.  Motor  com.  . 23  26 

U.  S.  Motor  pref 65  68 

Union  Typewriter  com 36  40 

United  Cigar  Stores  225  235 

Virginian  Railway  18  21 

Wells  Fargo  Express  150  154  Vk 

Western  Pacific  13  15 

Western  Power  com 33  35 

Western  Power  pref 65  70 

Worthington  Pump  pref 107 


A BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  LIBRARY 

By  Elmer  H.  Youngman,  Editor  of  The  Bankers  Magazine 


' IP  HE  interest  in  banking  subjects  is 
indicated  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  inquiries  addressed  to  The 
Bankers  Magazine  for  the  best  books 
on  such  matters.  A list  of  standard 
works  on  money,  banking,  foreign  ex- 
change and  trust  companies  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Bankers  Magazine  for 
May,  1908.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
list  to  name  only  a few  representative 
works,  which  the  average  man  of  affairs 
might  find  useful  as  the  nucleus  for  a 
small  library,  rather  than  to  give  an 
elaborate  bibliography  for  the  special 
student.  The  list  was  limited,  there- 
fore, to  about  twenty-five  books,  repre- 
senting a cost  of  from  fifty  dollars  to 
sixty  dollars,  according  to  the  selection 
made.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
list  new  editions  of  these  works  have 
been  issued  in  many  cases,  and  they 
have  been  supplemented  by  a few  other 
works  of  value  for  the  general  reader. 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  present 
the  list  anew,  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions to  bring  it  up-to-date  and  which 
make  it  of  special  value  to  the  man  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a practical  working 
knowledge  of  monetary  banking  theory 
and  history. 

Only  a few  of  the  large  number  of 
special  monographs  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission  are  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  in  spite  of  their  high 
value,  because  most  of  these  mono- 
graphs deal  with  a single  banking  in- 
stitution or  subject  and  are  therefore 
not  of  a sufficiently  general  character 
to  be  included  in  a collection  of  this 
sort.  The  lost  of  monographs  of  the 


Commission  numbers  from  forty  to  fifty 
and  is  of  great  interest  for  the  special 
student.  A list  of  such  publications, 
with  the  nominal  prices  charged,  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  at  Washington. 

The  general  character  of  the  list  here 
given  explains  its  limitations.  The  fact 
that  certain  books  are  included  is  not 
in  any  way  a reflection  upon  others 
which  do  not  appear,  many  of  which 
are  broader  in  scope  or  more  elaborate 
in  detail  than  those  given,  but  seem  less 
adapted  for  the  every-day  reader  who 
is  not  a specialist  on  the  monetary 
problem. 

General  Works  on  Political 
Economy. 

The  number  of  general  works  on 
political  economy,  which  include  refer- 
ences to  the  principles  of  money  and 
banking,  is  large  ana  many  of  them 
possess  high  merit.  The  work  of  Adam 
Smith,  “The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  first 
published  in  1776,  and  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  “Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,” first  published  in  1848,  can  still 
be  obtained  in  a variety  of  editions,  and 
are  well  worth  reading  by  the  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  compact  modern  edi- 
tions of  “The  Wealth  of  Nations”  is 
issued  in  two  volumes  in  “Every  Man’s 
Library,”  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
& Company,  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  pp. 
441.  Of  more  modern  works  of  a gen- 
eral character  the  following  are  among 
the  best: 
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Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.:  “Principles  of 
Economics,”  New  York  and  London, 
fourth  edition,  1909. 

Professor  Seligman  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  American  economists  and 
his  book  is  clear  and  forcible.  The  number 
of  pages  devoted  to  money  and  banking  is 
about  140,  exclusive  of  other  related  sub- 
jects. 

Fetter,  Frank  A.:  “The  Principles  of 

Economics,”  New  York,  1904. 

This  book  presents  very  clearly  the  con- 
clusions on  economic  principles  reached  by 
leading  economists  in  recent  years.  The 
number  of  pages  devoted  directly  to  money 
and  hanking  is  about  sixty. 

Seagar,  Henry  R.:  “Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics,” New  York,  1904. 

Follows  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  his- 
torical development,  bringing  recent,  prac- 
tical illustrations  to  the  support  of  the 
principles  laid  down.  The  number  of  pages 
devoted  directly  to  money  and  banking  is 
about  sixty,  exclusive  of  foreign  exchange 
and  kindred  subjects. 

Works  oh  Money. 

Jevons,  W.  Stanley:  “Money  and  the 

Mechanism  of  Exchange,”  London  and 
New  York,  pp.  349. 

Ts  very  compact,  containing  only  about 
85,000  words,  but  presents  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  metallic  money.  The  author’s 
views  on  the  bank  note  system  of  the  Bank 
of  England  do  not  nccord  with  those  of 
many  other  economists. 

Conant,  Charles  A.:  “The  Principles  of 
Money  and  Banking.”  two  volumes,  New 
York.  1905,  pp.  437  and  488. 

The  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
entire  subject  of  money  and  banking  which 
has  hern  completed  in  recent  years.  The 
first  volume  is  divided  into  three  books — 
“The  Evolution  of  Modern  Money,”  “The 
Principles  of  the  Value  of  Money,”  and 
“The  Evolution  of  Monetary  Systems.”  A 
full  explanation  is  given  of  the  evolution  of 
the  gold  standard  and  of  the  development 
of  the  gold  exchange  standard,  in  which  the 
author  had  an  important  part.  The  second 
volume  relates  to  the  principles  covering 
hank  note  currency  and  negotiable  securi- 
ties. Tts  contents  are  referred  to  further 
down. 

Scott,  William  A.:  “Money  and  Banking,” 
New  York,  1903,  pp.  381. 

A general  survey  of  the  monetary  prob- 
lem, longer  than  Jevons,  but  less  elaborate 
than  Conant. 

Priycipi.ks  of  a Banking  Currency. 

Dunbar,  Charles  F.:  “Chapters  on  the 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking,”  New 
York  and  I.ondon,  1901,  pp.  252. 


Written  originally  by  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Harvard  University,  recently  de- 
ceased, who  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death 
among  the  half  dozen  leading  American 
economists.  The  work  contains  chapters  on 
the  discount  and  deposit  system,  bank-notes, 
combined  reserves,  and  upon  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Germany.  It  has  been 
brought  down  to  date  and  considerable  new 
matter  added  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  now 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Harvard. 

Conant,  Charles  A.:  “The  Principles  of 
Banking,”  New  York,  1908,  pp.  488. 

A reprint  in  separate  form  of  Volume 
II  of  “The  Principles  of  Money  and  Bank- 
ing,” referred  to  above.  Divided  into  three 
books.  “The  Principles  of  a Banking  Cur- 
rency,” “The  Evolution  of  Commercial 
Banking,”  and  “The  Co-operation  of  the 
Factors  of'Exchange.”  Deals  perhaps  most 
fully  among  recent  treatises  with  the  se- 
curity for  bank  issues,  limit  of  reserves, 
and  similar  topics.  The  second  book  deals 
more  largely  with  the  check  and  clearing 
systems.  The  third  book  treats  of  the  part 
which  negotiable  securities  dealt  in  on  the 
stock  exchanges  play  in  financial  operations. 

White,  Horace:  “Money  and  Banking,” 
third  edition,  corrected  to  the  year  1910, 
New  York,  1910,  pp.  475. 

This  edition  is  rewritten  and  brought  up 
to  date  from  the  valuable  book  first  issued 
during  the  currency  and  silver  discussions 
of  1895.  It  deals  with  both  the  subjects  of 
metallic  money  and  bank-note  currency 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  American  mone- 
tary experience.  Contains  much  valuable 
historical  matter,  but  so  treated  as  to  apply 
to  existing  conditions. 

Youngman,  Elmer  H.:  “Credit  Currency,” 
New  York,  1907,  pp.  35. 

Elementary  in  character.  Treats  solely 
of  the  principles  of  a bank  note  currency, 
and  shows  the  advantages  of  coin  and  com- 
mercial paper  over  bonds  as  security  for 
bank  circulation. 

Tur.  History  of  Banking. 

Conant,  Charles  A.:  “A  History  of  Modern 
Banks  of  Issue,”  with  an  account  of  the 
economic  crises  of  the  nineteenth  century’ 
and  the  crisis  of  1907,  fourth  edition. 
New  York,  1909,  pp.  751. 

Has  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
standard  work  in  English  on  the  history  of 
banking.  This  edition  has  been  rewritten 
and  brought  up  to  date.  Contains  separate 
chapters  on  each  of  the  leading  European 
banking  systems,  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  the  state  banking  systems,  and  the 
national  banking  system.  The  new  edition 
includes  an  nceount  of  the  crisis  of  1907, 
the  movements  in  Congress  for  monetary 
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reform,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  in  Mexico  and  Oriental 
countries. 

Gilbart,  J.  W.s  “The  History,  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Banking.”  Two  volumes, 
London  and  New  York,  1908. 

A new  edition  of  a work  which  has  long 
been  a standard  in  England  by  a practical 
banker  who  lived  and  wrote  more  than  a 
generation  ago.  Has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  editors,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  hand  book  not  only  of  Eng- 
lish banking  history,  but  of  banicing  prac- 
tice. 

Noyes,  Alexander  D.:  “Forty  Years  of 
American  Finance,”  (1865-1907),  New 
York,  1909,  pp.  418. 

A graphic  and  readable  sketch  of  Amer- 
ican currency  and  money  market  troubles 
as  influenced  by  crop  movements  and  for- 
eign exchange,  with  the  individual  evolu- 
tion of  recent  years.  Author  is  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York?  Evening  Post. 

Knox,  John  Jay:  “A  History  of  Banking 
in  the  United  States,”  New  York,  1900, 
pp.  S80,  published  by  the  Bankers  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Written  by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Knox,  for- 
merly Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
edited  by  Elmer  H.  Youngman,  editor  of 
The  Bankers  Maoazine.  Is,  perhaps  the 
most  complete  collection  of  data  on  the 
banking  development  of  this  country.  Gives 
full  accounts  of  the  state  systems  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  describes  the  evolution 
of  the  national  system  from  its  foundation 
in  1864*  to  the  date  of  publication.  Many 
side-lights  are  thrown  also  on  the  evolution 
of  the  banking  systems  of  the  various 
states. 

Mechanism  of  the  Money  Market. 

Bagehot,  Walter i “Lombard  Street,”  new 
edition,  with  introduction  by  Hartley 
Withers,  New’  York,  1910,  pp.  372. 

The  classic  work  of  the  editor  of  the 
London  Economist  of  a generation  ago, 
which  explains  the  mechanism  of  the  Eng- 
lish money  market,  including  the  relations 
of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  the  bill  brokers.  This  is 
a valuable  and  readable  work. 

Withers,  Hartley:  “The  Meaning  of  Money,” 
New  York,  1910,  pp.  307. 

A readable  review  of  the  London  money 
market,  giving  special  attention  to  the  de- 
velopments of  recent  years.  Forms  an  in- 
teresting supplement  to  Bagehot’s  “Lom- 
bard Street.” 

Pratt,  Sereno  S.:  “The  Work  of  Wall 
Street,”  New  York.  1903,  pp.  286. 

A clear  and  interesting  account  of  the 
early  development  of  Wall  Street,  the  or- 


ganization of  the  New  York  stock  market 
and  the  manner  of  doing  business  there. 
The  author  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New’  York. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Goschen,  George  J.:  “The  Theory  of  the 
Foreign  Exchanges,”  London,  1894,  pp. 
159. 

The  classic  English  w’ork  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  foreign  exchange,  but  is, 
perhaps,  a little  less  up  to  date  than  the 
next  work  recommended. 

Clare,  George:  “The  A B C of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,”  London,  1895,  pp.  160. 

Sets  forth  in  brief  compass  and  in  simple 
form  the  principles  underlying  foreign  ex- 
change operations  under  modern  conditions. 
While  not  remarkable  in  style,  is  one  of 
the  best  short  treatises  available  in  English. 

Escher,  Franklin:  “The  Elements  of  Foreign 
Exchange,”  New  York,  1910,  pp.  160. 

This  is  a short,  practical  treatise  on  for- 
eign exchange,  designed  to  supply  the  need 
for  a book  from  which  a working  knowledge 
of  the  subject  can  be  readily  obtained. 
Technicalities  are  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  the  subject  explained  for  the  be- 
ginner or  the  advanced  exchange  man.  The 
author  has  had  practical  training  in 
foreign  exchange  and  is  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bankers  Magazine  and  finan- 
cial editor  of  Harper’s  weekly. 

Trust  Companies. 

Herrick,  Clay:  “Trust  Companies;  Their 
Organization,  Growth  and  Management.” 
New  York,  1910,  pp.  500. 

The  author  is  an  officer  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company  and  has  brought  to- 
gether the  results  of  experience  in  many 
departments.  He  takes  up  each  branch  of 
trust  company  business,  outlining  the  most 
approved  business  methods.  He  gives  also 
a summary  of  the  law’s  of  the  various 
states. 

Kirkbride  & Sterrett:  “The  Modern  Trust 
Company,”  New  York,  1908,  third  edition. 
Goes  thoroughly  into  the  organization 
and  methods  of  trust  companies.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  systematic  works  on 
the  subject. 

Banking  Practice. 

Patten,  Claudius  B.:  “The  Methods  and 
Machinery  of  Practical  Banking,”  New 
York,  1907,  twelfth  adition,  pp.  515,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bankers  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A work  by  a practical  banker,  which 
deals  fully  and  completely  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  governing  banking  practice,  includ- 
ing the  making  of  loans,  relations  with  de- 
positors, and  other  details  in  addition  to 
the  issue  of  notes. 

Barrett:  “Modern  Banking  Methods,”  New 
York,  1908,  fifth  edition,  pp.  325,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bankers  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

This  book  deals  more  explicitly  with  the 
details  of  bookkeeping  in  banks  than  the 
one  previously  named.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  available  compendia  of 
practical  banking  methods  for  the  use  alike 


of  officers,  directors  and  employees  in  the 
modern  bank. 

Fiske,  Amos  K.:  “The  Modern  Bank,”  New 

York,  1904,  pp.  348. 

Deals  with  a modern  bank  from  the 
standpoint  of  analysis  and  forms  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  best  books  for  a be- 
ginner. The  subject  of  bank  note  cur- 
rency is  dealt  with  and  also  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  bank  to  the  public,  but 
details  of  practice  are  not  gone  into  so 
fully  as  in  the  two  books  previously 
named. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


SECURITY  AND  SENTIMENT  IN  VAULT 
BUILDING 


iiT  AM  Mr.  , president  of  the 

-1»  National  Bank  of . Wc 

are  capitalized  at  $200,000  and  our  de- 
posits are  now  running  from  $800,000  to  $900,- 
000.  A conservatively  liberal  policy  toward 
our  customers  has  enabled  us  to  build  up  a 
surplus  of  $150,000,  a portion  of  which  we 
propose  to  spend  on  a larger  banking  room 
and  the  installation  of  a new  vault,  but 
whether  we  will  put  in  the  vault,  and,  in- 
cidentally, a new  Danking  room  or  vice  ver- 
sa, seems  to  be  the  rock  on  which  we  have 
struck. 

“We  have  received  all  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations, from  a concrete  vault  with  a 
bluff  door,  having  an  electrical  connection 
with  the  police  station,  to  an  elaborate  out- 
fit with  twenty-inch  doors,  which  to  buy 
would  practically  eat  up  our  entire  appro- 
priation for  improvements. 

“Now,  then,  what  I would  like  to  know 
is  this:  Where  is  the  dividing  line  in  vault 
building  between  adequate  security  and  sen- 
timent, and  to  what  extent  should  sentiment 
be  considered  ?” 

This  was  the  question  put  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Tripp,  the  well-known  bank  vault 
engineer  of  Boston,  and  as  it  is  a problem 
that  faces  many  bankers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  his  reply  is  worth  setting  down 
here. 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Tripp,  “you  may  or 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  secu- 
rity vault  of  proper  modern  design  and 
construction,  having  a six-inch  outer  door, 
three-inch  inner  door  and  a two-inch  lining 
encased  in  reinforced  concrete  masonry,  has 
ever  been  burglarized. 

“In  mv  opinion  it  would  be  absurd  to 
ascribe  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
burglar  to  lack  of  intelligence  or  knowledge 


of  the  valuable  contents  of  vaults.  He 
knows  that  his  chance  for  success  is  so  in- 
finitely small,  he  prefers  to  hazard  his  lib- 
erty by  confining  his  activities  to  the  old  or 
obsolete  type  of  vault  or  safe. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  electric  arc  caused 
general  alarm  among  bankers,  but  there  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  its  successful  use 
burglariously  on  a vault  of  this  type.  Of 
late,  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  is  causing 
bankers  more  or  less  uneasiness,  but  recent 
demonstrations  by  a reputable  New  York 
concern  before  the  representatives  of  a 
large  New  England  bank  have  convinced  me 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  burglar  and  under 
the  conditions  which  he  must  work,  this 
method  of  attack  is  no  more  effective  than 
the  electric  arc.  These  are  facts  which  bear 
directly  on  your  first  question. 

“Your  second  question  can  only  be 
answered  in  the  abstract,  as  each  individual 
case  should  receive  individual  treatment.  In 
fact,  when  the  line  of  adequate  security  is 
passed,  vault  building  resolves  itself  into  a 
strictly  commercial  proposition;  in  other 
words,  how  much  can  a bank  spend  on  its 
vault,  or,  for  that  matter,  its  whole  outfit, 
with  a reasonable  assurance  of  a fair  return 
on  the  investment? 

“We  will  take  yours  as  a concrete  case. 
You  are  located  in  a city  whose  business 
is  largely  commercial  rather  than  manufac- 
turing, and  it  is  a distributing  point  for  a 
large  number  of  thriving  town^.  Your  peo- 
ple are  thrifty  and  their  earning  capacity  is 
good,  all  of  which  make  for  good  banking 
and  safe  deposit  business,  and  I believe  you 
would  be  warranted  in  considering  senti- 
ment to  tlie  extent  of  building  a vault  as 
large  as  your  floor  plan  will  permit,  the 
outer  door  to  be  ten  inches,  inner  door  five 
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fact  that  this  office  is  supervising  vault  construction 
for  banks  and  the  government,  aggregating  $1,500,000 
in  value,  should  be  convincing  proof  of  the  high-class  and 
dependable  service  that  we  render. 

All  grades,  from  the  veriest  tin  box  to  the  heaviest 
steel  vault,  can  be  best  and  most  economically  built  by  our 
method  of  design  and  superintendence. 
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Bellamore 

Armored  Steel  Bank  Car 

A BANK  ON  WHEELS 


Brings  to  the  door  of  overy  depositor  all  the  conveniences 
of  a bank.  NO  RISK  for  money  and  securities  in  transit 


Armored  Steel  Motor  Bank  Car  Type  11  VC.  Side  View 


Amongst  the  many  uses  of  the  Bellamore  Armored  Steel 
Bank  Car  are  the  following: 

The  collection  of  heavy  deposits. 

The  delivery  of  pay-roll-money  to  factories. 

The  delivery  of  large  sums  of  money  to  customers. 

The  transportation  of  bullion. 

The  carrying  of  money  and  securities  between  branch  institutions . 
The  collection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for  safe  deposit. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  prices  on  application. 

Bellamore  Armored  Car  & Equipment  Company 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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inches,  lining  three  inches,  with  at  least 
eighteen  inches  of  reinforced  concrete  sur- 
rounding same.  The  finish  of  the  exposed 
parts  to  be  modestly  attractive  and  dura- 
ble, in  order  to  convey  an  impression  of 
solidity  rather  than  beauty,  and  not  be  ex- 
cessively expensive  in  the  matter  of  up- 
keep. 

‘T  also  believe  you  would  be  warranted  in 
equipping  the  vault  and  doors  with  an  elec- 
tric burglar  alarm.  Of  course  such  devices 
offer  no  physical  resistance  in  the  event  of 
a burglarious  attack,  but  their  moral  effect 
on  the  customer,  as  well  as  the  burglar,  is 
worth  the  outlay.” 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  ADVERTISING 
HINTS 

Some  Good  “ Reasons  Why  ” That  May  Be 
Used  To  Advantage  In  Safe  Deposit 
Advertising 

You  should  keep  your  will  in  a safe  de- 
posit vault. 

* * * 

You  should  keep  your  fire  insurance  policy 
where  you  can  get  it  “after  the  fire.” 

* » » 

You  should  keep  the  deed  to  your  prop- 
erty in  our  vault. 

* # * 

You  should  keep  your  Life  Insurance 
Policy  where  your  family  can  get  it  if  you 
die. 

* * * 

You  should  have  a place  of  safe  storage 
for  your  jewelry  or  valuable  heirlooms. 

» » « 

If  you  own  a bond  you  should  keep  it 
in  a safe  deposit  vault  where  it  is  safe . 

* * * 

You  should  store  your  silverware  in  our 
storage  vault  when  you  go  away  from  home. 

* * * 

If  you  have  an  abstract  of  title  or  in  fact 
any  valuable  papers  you  sliould  insure  them 
against  loss  by  renting  a safe  deposit  box. 

* * » 

Protection  is  not  expensive;  it  amounts 
to  an  investment  that  is  continually  paying 
for  itself — the  peace  of  mind — the  sense  of 
security — that  comes  from  having  one’s  val- 
uable papers  lodged  in  a fire  and  burglar- 
proof  vault,  is  worth  many  times  the  nomi- 
nal cost  of  a safe  deposit  box. 

• « » 

If  your  valuable  papers  and  precious  be- 
longings are  worth  a few  cents  a day  to 
you,  there  should  not  be  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation in  placing  them  in  a burglar  and 
fireproof  vault. 

* * * 

A vault  in  our  Safe  Deposit  Department 
can  be  rented  for  as  little  as  $5  a year. 
It  might  be  worth  $5,000  to  you  some  day. 


VAULT  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

By  Frederick  S.  Holmes 

HOW  not  to  build  a vault  is  a problem 
easily  demonstrated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  many  of  the  vaults  in  use 
to-day.  Resisting  burglars  and  even  fire  to 
a degree  unbelievably  small,  they  represent 
the  poorest  kind  of  an  investment;  this  is 
the  fact,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  due  to  the  bankers’  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  the  burglars*  past  inaction,  and  the 


Frederick  S.  Holmes 

BANK  VAULT  EXGINEER 


too  often  unscrupulous  competition  of  vault 
salesmen.  Eliminate  either  one  of  these 

three  factors,  and  most  vaults  would  be 
properly  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  employment  of  a competent  vault 
engineer  would  substitute  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge and  unbiased  service  for  the  first, 
and  does  away  entirely  with  the  last.  The 
burglar  will  remain  inactive  whenever  and 
wherever  proper  changes  are  made.  Con- 
tinue the  vault  building  of  the  country 
along  the  old  lines  and  the  impending  and 
inevitable  change  will  be  accomplished  with 
great  losses,  because  the  burglar  will  have 
completed  his  nap  and  be  fully  awake  to 
his  opportunities. 
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WORK  OF  THE  MONETARY  COMMISSION 


AS  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  Hon.  John  YV.  Weeks, 
in  an  address  before  the  convention  of  * 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton** 
Manufacturers  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  in 
September,  will  be  found  of  interest: 

The  Monetary  Commission  undertook  its 
task,  studying  first  our  own  defects  and 
needs;  then  mftking  a thorough  study  of  the 


Hov.  John  W.  Weeks 

NATIONAL  MONETARY  COMMISSION 


systems  employed  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  grafting  on  to  our  system 
such  parts  of  them  as  could  he  used,  modi- 
fying them  to  meet  our  peculiar  conditions. 
With  that  purpose  in  mind,  investigating 
committees  have  heen  abroad,  a carefully 
prepared  up  to  date  financial  library  has 
heen  published,  the  financial  systems  of 
foreign  countries  having  the  best  methods 
have  been  carefully  investigated,  our  own 
banking  deficiencies  have  been  given  the 
amplest  consideration  and  the  Commission 
is  substantially  ready  to  make  a report, 
which,  under  the  law’  passed  at  the  recent 
special  session  of  Congress,  must  necessarily 
be  made  before  the  ninth  of  next  January. 

Gir. 


Much  public  criticism  of  the  Commission, 
most  of  which  was  unwarranted,  has  re- 
cently been  made  on  account  of  the  ap- 
pointment to  it  of  three  men  who  were  for- 
m^y  members  of  the  Senate  or  House,  but 
whose  terms  had  expired.  That  fact  is  the 
only  real  basis  for  this  public  criticism  and 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  in 
Congress.  No  jnember  of  the  Monetary 
Commission  had  any  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  members,  and  it  was  mani- 
festly against  the  original  purpose  in  mak- 
ing up  the  Commission,  because,  as  I have 
stated,  it  is  desirable  that  all  of  its  mem- 
bers be  active  members  of  Congress.  With 
this  exception,  however,  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  real  reason  for  criticism  of  the 
Commission,  the  work  of  which  has  been 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  its  members  could 
give  the  time  for  that  purpose  and  without 
any  unreasonable  expenditures.  In  fact  the 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  are 
trivial  compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  a correct  solution  of  it. 

Early  in  the  year  Senator  Aldrich,  as  the 
result  of  a vote  of  the  Commission,  pre- 
pared the  framework  of  a plan  to  be  con- 
sidered and  used  as  a basis  for  the  final 
report  to  be  made  bv  the  Commission.  The 
result  of  this  action  is  what  is  knowm  as 
the  Aldrich  plan,  which  not  only  embraces 
the  view’s  entertained  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  but 
the  wrell-known  ideas  o/  many  members  of 
the  Commission.  The  plan  has  been  since 
it  was  made  public,  investigated  in  some 
form  by  most  of  the  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  systematically  and  thoroughly  by 
official  committees  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  by  the  banking  associations 
of  many  States,  and  by  a large  number  of 
financial  students  and  economists.  With 
trifling  exceptions  the  plan  has  been  re- 
ceived favorably — in  fact,  almost  without 
exception,  with  unqualified  words  of  -com- 
mendation and  approval. 

Mr.  Weeks,  besides  being  a member 
of  the  Monetary  Commission,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  also  actively  engaged  in  business, 
being  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Horn- 
blower  & Weeks  of  Boston  and  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  that  city.  His  position  in  the  politi- 
cal and  business  world  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  banking  and  currency  problems 
lend  weight  to  the  views  above  ex- 
pressed. 
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UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  PLANT  AT  HARTFORD,  CONN.— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER— A STORY  OF 

PROGRESS 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNDERWOOD  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 


THE  modem  typewriter  is  the  product 
of  American  inventive  genius,  coupled 
with  the  foresight,  ability  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the 
American  capitalist.  It  stands  as  an  in- 
dustrial monument  to  the  American  com- 
mercial spirit  which  has  in  a few  decades 
made  the  institutions  of  this  country  the 
marvel  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  universal  popularity  and 
wide  variety  of  uses  to  which  American 
typewriters  are  applied,  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry has  become  one  of  large  importance, 
involving  the  constant  employment  of  over 
a hundred  thousand  people  and  reaching  a 
volume  of  about  $40,000,000  per  annum,  with 
a constantly  increasing  growth  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  first  modern  typewriter,  appeared 
on  the  market  in  the  early  seventies  and  was 
necessarily  of  crude  design  and  construc- 
tion, but  these  crudities  were  speedily  eradi- 
cated and  improvements  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  until  to-day  the  standard  makes 
of  typewriters  represent  a high  degree  of 
mechanical  efficiency. 

"With  its  use  at  first  confined  to  ordinary 
corresyjondence  and  its  sale  limited  largely 
to  people  of  means,  gradually  the  gen- 
eral puolic  came  to  realize  the  labor-saving 
possibilities  of  the  typewriter,  not  only  for 
correspondence,  but  for  all  classes  of  writ- 
ing, compiling  and  accounting  work  so  that 
to-day  the  typewriter  is  looked  upon  as  an 
economic  necessity,  and  is  used  in  all  well 
organized  offices,  and  by  professional  people, 
for  all  kinds  of  writing  and  statistical 
work. 


Visible  Writing  Introduced. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  writing 
machine  history  the  under-stroke  machine 
attained  such  prominence  that  few  looked 
for  any  radical  change  in  the  then  accepted 


design,  which  had  a large  demand  and  was 
considered  to  be  well  nigh  ultimate  perfec- 
tion. There  were  some  minds,  however,  that 
reasoned  that  the  capacity  of  the  typewriter 
could  be  greatly  increased  by  some  new  ar- 
rangement of  type-bar  action  that  would 
cause  the  printing  to  be  made  in  full  view 
of  the  operator,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  lifting  the  platen  in  order  to  see  the 
writing. 

In  1897  the  Underwood  Typewriter  made 
its  appearance  on  the  market  as  the  first 
front  stroke  “visible”  typewriter.  Manu- 
facturers of  other  machines,  however,  for 
some  years  failed  to  realize  the  importance 
of  this  style  of  construction  and  continued 
to  make  the  understroke,  or  “blind”  type  of 
machine  for  many  years,  meanwhile  pre- 
dicting the  ultimate  failure  of  the  front 
stroke  visible  machine  to  give  satisfaction. 
However  tenaciously  this  view  was  held  in 
those  days,  the  front  stroke  visible  model 
has  been  in  the  past  few  years  adopted  by 
the  principal  manufacturers  as  the  ideal  de- 
sign and  to-day  all  standard  makes  of  type- 
writers are  of  this  style  of  construction. 

Being  the  first  front  stroke  visible  type- 
writer on  the  market,  and  incorporating  in 
its  design  and  construction  important  im- 
provements in  the  type-bar  and  carriage 
escapement  mechanism,  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  met  with  remarkable  success 
and  attained  a popularity  which  immedi- 
ately created  and  sustained  a larger  de- 
mand than  the  plant  of  the  company  could 
supply,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  was  enlarged  every  year,  and  the 
manufacturing  facilities  to-day  are  double 
those  of  any  other  typewriter  factory  in  the 
world. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  is 
a Delaware  corporation,  with  an  author- 
ized capitalization  of  $14,000,000,  consisting 
of  $.5,000,000  of  seven  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  $9,000,000  common 
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stock,  of  which  $8,500,000  is  issued  and  out- 
standing and  $500,000  un-issued. 

The  plant  of  the  company  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  consisting  of  modem  factory 
buildings  of  brick,  stone  and  cement  con- 
struction, contains  a full  equipment  of  up- 
to-date  machinery,  which  is  operated  to  full 
capacity  and  employs  upwards  of  3,200  per- 
sons. For  the  health,  comfort  and  protec- 
tion of  employees  there  are  provided  scien- 
tific heating,  ventilating  and  lighting' facili- 


products  of  the  company  include  the  Un- 
derwood Computing  Machine,  the  Under- 
wood Automatic  Typewriter  Operator,  the 
Underwood  Automatic  Pay  Station  Type- 
writer, the  Underwood  Adding  Machine,  the 
Underwood  Duplicator,  the  Anderson 
Automatic  Carriage  Return,  typewriter  rib- 
bons and  supplies. 

Of  especial  adaptability  to  the  banking 
business  may  be  mentioned  the  Underwood 


John  T.  Underwood 

PRESIDENT,  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


ties;  due  safeguards  against  accidents; 
separate  dining  halls  for  men  and  women, 
where  wholesome  meals  are  served  at  small 
expense  to  the  employees  desiring  them; 
two  well-equipped  emergency  hospitals  and 
two  mutual  benefit  societies  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  sick  members. 

The  general  offices  are  located  in  the  new 
Underwood  Building,  an  eighteen-story 
modem  office  building  erected  for  the  com- 
pany’s use,  at  the  corner  of  Church  and 
Vesey  streets,  New  York  City,  and  the  com- 
pany maintains  branch  sales  offices  and 
agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world.  In  addition  to  the  celebrated  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  for  correspondence,  the 


Computing  Machine,  which  is  a combined 
writing  and  tabulating  machine  useful  in 
making  extended  statements,  reports  and 
statistics  of  all  kinds  involving  additions 
and  subtractions,  and  in  computing  tot&if 
both  in  vertical  and  cross  additions.  Also 
the  Underwood  Automatic  Typewriter  Op- 
erator, which  operates  the  typewriter  by 
electricity  and  produces  original  typewrit- 
ten letters  with  different  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  salutations  and  compliments, 
when  desired,  at  the  rate  of  6,000  words  per 
hour.  This  machine  makes  it  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  automatically  prepare  cir- 
cular letters  in  the  form  of  original  letters 
and  thereby  obtain  for  them  an  attention 
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and  interest  oil  the  part  of  the  addressee 
which  is  not  usually  given  to  circular  letters. 

The  Underwood  Standard  Typewriter,  has 
rapidly  advanced  in  popularity  throughout 
the  world*  It  has  been  displayed  at  all 
expositions  of  importance  since  1900,  and 
in  every  case  has  received  the  highest 
award. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  by  expositions, 
the  Underwood,  in  1910,  received  from  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, established  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  promotion  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  comprising  among  its  mem- 
bership the  foremost  body  of  mechanical 
engineers  in  the  world,  the  Elliott  Cresson 


ELLIOTT  CP ESSON  GOLO  MEDAL  PHILADELPHIA  1910. 
GRAND  PPIX  BRUSSELS  1910. 

GRAND  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  BUENOS  AYRES  1910. 
GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  ST  PETERSBURG  1009. 

GRAND  PRIX  TURKESTAN  JUBILEE  1009. 

GOLD  MEDAL  GLASGOW  »90B. 

GRAND  PRIZE  BARCELONA  1907. 

GOLO  MEDAL  JAMESTOWN  1907. 

GRAND  PRIZE  MILAN  1906. 

GOLD  MEDALS  I2i  PORTLAND  OREGON  1905! 
GRAND  PRIZE  LIEGE  1906 

GRAND  PRIZE  ST  LOUIS  EXPOSITION  1904, 

GRAND  PPIX  ST.  PETERSBURG  1904. 

GRAND  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  ST. PETERSBURG  1904. 
DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  ROME  1903 

GRAND  PRIZE  LIMOGES  1903 

GRAND  PRIZE  ROME  1902 

FIRST  GRAND  DIPLOMA  VENICE  1901. 

GOLO  MEDAL  PAN  AMERICAN  BUFFALO  1901. 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  1900. 


Gold  Medal,  which  is  the  Institute’s  highest 
award.  After  a thorough  examination  of 
the  machine  by  its  committee  on  science  and 
the  arts  it  reported,  among  other  things, 
that  “abundant  opportunity  was  given  the 
committee  to  examine  minutely  every  detail 
of  the  manufacture  of  its  writing  machine 
at  the  factory  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where, 
under  the  most  able  management,  the  best 
materials  obtainable  are  converted  by  a very 
superior  equipment  and  through  exacting 
workmanship  into  a writing  machine  of  ex- 
traordinary perfection  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails.” 

In  practical  use  and  operation  the  Under- 
wood has  proven  its  superiority  over  all 
competing  machines  in  speed,  accuracy  and 


J.  H.  Neahr 

GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 


C.  D.  Rici 

FACTORY  SUPERINTEND* NT 
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reliability  by  winning  all  championship 
typewriting  contests,  including  novice,  ama- 
teur and  professional,  held  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  recent  times.  Not 
only  first  place,  but  usually  the  second  and 
third  places  were  won  bv  operators  of  this 
machine.  As  a result  of  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  machine  and  the  broad  and  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  company  the  sales  of 
Underwood  machines,  it  is  stated,  have  for 


and  sale  of  typewriter  ribbons  and  supplies. 
Through  this  allied  connection  with  the 
typewriter  industry  he  was  naturally  in  a 
position  to  realize  its  future  possibilities 
and  consequently  in  the  early  nineties  was 
prompt  to  see  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Wagner  patents  to  make  and  introduce 
an  improved  model  of  typewriter  of  the 
front  stroke  visible  style  of  construction. 
Accordingly,  he  secured  control  of  the 


PRESIDENT  UNDER  wood's  OFFICE 


several  years  largely  exceeded  those  of  any 
machine  in  tin*  world. 

During  the  past  decade  typewriters  have 
largely  replaced  handwriting  for  such  office 
work  as  making  out  invoices,  customers' 
statements  and  ledger  sheets,  reports  and 
statistics  of  all  kinds,  so  that  to-day  many 
corporations  use  from  four  to  ten  times 
more  typewriters  for  this  work  than  for 
regular  correspondence. 

, Biographical. 

John  T.  Underwood,  president  of  the 
company,  was  born  in  England.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  late  John  Underwood,  who  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  John  Underwood  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Underwood 
inks,  in  London  about  1850  and  also  in  New 
York  about  1870.  John  T.  Underwood  de- 
voted his  earlier  years  to  the  business  of 
John  Underwood  & Co.  in  New  York,  which 
meantime  added  to  its  line  the  manufacture 


Wagner  patents  and  proceeded  to  organize 
a company  to  manufacture  the  Underwood 
Typewriter,  which  made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  market,  a complete  and  dependable 
machine,  in  1897. 

Charles  W.  Hand,  vice-president  of  the 
company,  has  occupied  that  office  for 
the  past  six  years.  He  is  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  come  to  New  York  in  1881 
and  organized  the  Davis  Oil  Company,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  president.  From  1897 
to  1906  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

DeWitt  Bergen,  treasurer,  has  held  that 
office  from  the  beginning  and  is  a member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Charles  Strauss,  general  counsel  of  the 
company  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, has  been  associated  closely  with 
Mr.  Underwood  in  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  from  the  begin- 
ning. Mr.  Strauss  is  a prominent  mem- 
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BOARD  ROOM 


ber  of  the  New  York  bar  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  which  is 
supervising  the  construction  of  the  new 
water  system  of  New  York  City,  including 
the  building  of  the  aqueduct  from  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out including  a brief  mention  of  the  active 
men  of  affairs,  who,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
tlemen previously  named,  constitute  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company.  These 
gentlemen  are:  Harry  W.  Davis,  manager  of 
the  Registrar  & Transfer  Company  at  Wil- 


mington, Delaware;  Henry  Goldman,  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Goldman,  Sachs  & Co., 
bankers,  New  York;  Oscar  L.  Gubelman, 
of  Knauth,  Nachod  & Kuehne,  New  York; 
J.  Henry  Haggerty,  president  of  the  Hag- 
gerty Refining  Co.,  New  York;  Philip  Leh- 
man*, member  of  the  firm  of  Lehman  Bros., 
bankers,  New  York;  Daniel  W.  McWilliams, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated R.  R.;  Henry  Morgen thau,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Henry  Morganthau  & Co.; 
and  Jacob  Wertheim,  president  of  United 
Cigar  Manufacturers  Company. 


THE  STORY  OF  WALL  STREET 


THOSE  who  have  borne  an  active  part 
or  taken  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  big  business  and  the  storms 
which  have  blown  upon  it  from  Washington 
and  elsewhere  during  the  past  decade,  will 
find  a unique  souvenir  of  these  events  in  a 
book  w'hich  is  being  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  on 
“Modern  Financial  New  York  and  the  Men 
Who  Have  Made  It.”  The  story  of  the 
panic  of  1907  and  the  relation  between  New 
York  and  the  national  finances,  told  by  such 
men  as  ex-Secretary  Cortelyou  and  Presi- 
dent Cannon  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
ought  to  afford  a vivid  view  of  the  anxieties 
and  efforts  in  which  these  men,  like  Aeneas 


in  his  story,  themselves  played  a great  part. 
The  steel  plates  alone,  apart  from  the  text, 
will  form  an  interesting  collection  to  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
men  represented.  Each  plate  has  had  the 
approval  of  the  subject  or  members  of  his 
family  and  they  make  altogether  a remark- 
able list.  Among  them  are  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  William  C.  Whitney, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Russell  Sage,  George  W. 
Perkins,  William  A.  Day,  Theodore  P. 
Shonts,  and  many  other  leaders  in  finance 
and  business. 
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INTERESTING  RELIC  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


MANY  interesting  and  quaint  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  on  bank  notes 
and  other  forms  of  paper  currency 
passing  through  the  banks.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  owing  to  the  large  blank  spaces 
they  contain  and  the  quality  of  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed,  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  pens  of  the  wits,  philosophers 
and  poets  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Miller,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.,  The 
Bax  urns  Maoakine  is  able  to  present  here- 
with a Confederate  note  which  is  interest- 
ing in  several  wavs. 

The  note  itself  revives  memories  of  the 
great  historic  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South — memories  which,  after  fifty 
years,  have  lost  all  trace  of  bitterness. 

An  inspection  of  the  face  of  the  note 
will  show  that  it  is  signed  by  J.  C.  Joplin, 
who  was  a clerk  in  the  Confederate  States 
Treasury  Department,  and  in  that  capacity 
signed  Confederate  money  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  organization  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Richmond,  in  May,  1865,  Mr.  Jop- 
lin was  appointed  a clerk,  and  later  was 
made  paying  teller.  In  February,  1902,  he 
was  made  assistant  cashier — a position  he 
still  occupies  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

Probably  no  other  bank  in  the  United 
States  has  ns  one  of  its  officers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States. 

Upon  the  back  of  a similar  Confederate 
note  was  written  the  poem  which  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  The  poem  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Major  Jones  of  the  Con- 
federate Army,  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 


! Vanished  Hopes. 

| 4 Republished  by  ' 

The  follows*?  I****.  townH  written  on 
the, badR  « live  hundred  deltar  Confed- 
erate note,  art*  too  good  to  be  icfgt: 

Representing-  nobiiDg  eli  God  s earih  now 
. Aud  naught  in  the  \vAter  liefow*  U. 

•as  a pledge  of  the  rmtion  that  !;  Ceafl  nnd" 
gone. 

Keep  U.  dear  friend,  and  sh«w  It. 

Show  it  to  those  who  will  lead  nn  ^ar 
Ml, 

OI  liberty  bocr.  pf  to*' f&tri/u'*  dream 
Of  the  •tofcm -enrobed  feAUj&Jkai  fell.’ 

The  poor  to  possba*  tfcd  pfri&K-us  ore 
And  muoh  of  a str«**ct*  to  borrow. 
We  issued  ifO-'dfiv  a promise  to  pay 
Antf  to  redeem  on  the  mdrrotv. 

The  dr**  rolled  on.  end  week*  bcamo 

, year*, 

But  out*  cofTefr*  were  etnpty  Mill: 

Com  was  o rare  that  <hc  irefcsvtfv 
" tjunked 

If  a.  dollar  should  drob  In  Vhe  till. 

But*  tho,  faith  that  was  In  us  etroha  in- 

.. 

And  our  poverty ’well  fttscerfcfcd?*  • ' ' 

A.  d n bjse  tittle  checks  represented  ttfe 
pay 

Thut  our  su/Terlfig  yolunteers  darned. 

tVe  knew  It  bad  hardly  a.  value" In  rt^ld. 

Yet  an  gold  our*  t-oltfiers  xsceivccFit; 

It  gazed  on  our  eyes  wufc  a promise  to 

ha*, 

And  cat*:,  patriot  roldier  believed  It. 

v _ • 

iBut  our  boys  thought  'little’ of  price  or 

*4 

ij.-VPr  biiis  that  were  overdue; 

knew  M It  bought  us  broad  to-dny 
s *Twas  the  nest  ’ our  poor  qatfnrV-  could 
■;  do.  • .-A'**  * - *i 

•-  '*  V- 

Keep  It— l!  toils  our  4d«Wy  ovft./  • V < 
From  Jrhe/W^th  it*  xireaiu  la  the. 

.dtfod v gn  <5  . b rrtji  V,  f Ow  ; nc  j * , 

I/tktk-  the  Jaap*  of  oncowfc  it 

* We  publish  .§y  rgijue  * th^  jibov  vn  (b-  ] 
ton  by  KfOor  J ona$.  of  ] 

Jtfjto',  kflor  ijlc  t>Y  the  Cix'll  1 

Thy  few  verfiss  rtcRe  tto&iy  then 
ijfbry  of  the  lost  ttohfedevacy.  nnd  the 
jfoeta  -should,  bo  In  every  TSculltcru  *erip- 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  COUNTRY  BANKING 


BAD  habits  are  sure  to  corner  a man  in 
time.  Allowing  overdrafts  is  a bad 
habit.  I once  had  a woman  customer 
who  overdrew  frequently.  Upon  notice  she 
would  make  good,  'and  immediately  over- 
draw again.  She  eventually  came  to  con- 
sider that  a bank’s  main  business  was  con- 
ducted upon  overdrafts. 

The  bank  examiner  dropped  in  one  day, 
and  while  he  was  counting  the  funds  this 
woman  swept  in  and  in  breezy  tones  re- 
marked : 

“I  suppose  I shall  have  to  overdraw  that 
account  again  to-day ; but  I know  you  won’t 
care.” 

**Um — er — ” I began,  as  I grasped  the 
counter  to  help  out  my  knees. 


The  examiner’s  piercing,  coal  black  eagle 
eye  was  eating  a large,  jagged  hole  through 
me  at  the  time.  I took  a brace  and  as- 
sumed a look  seven  times  wiser  than  a hoot- 
owl. 

“Madam — ahem  ! — I regret  to  say  that  Jt 
is  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  discourage 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  overdrawing 
accounts,  and  might  suggest  that  it  will 
facilitate  our  mutual  happiness  if  this  par- 
ticular overdraft  is  made  a most  temporary 
one.” 

The  woman  f rapped  in  an  instant,  wheeled 
and  stalked  out.  I wiped  my  forehead  as  I 
heard  a small  chuckle  behind  me— it  was  the 
hank  examiner  \—N.  H.  Crowell  in  " Sunday 
Magazine” 

G35 
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EUROPEAN 

CHARTER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  French  chambers  of  commerce,  it  is  not 
FRANCE  likelv  that  the  existing  privileges  of  the 

hank  will  be  disturbed. 

WHILE  the  present  privileges  accord-  When  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1897  a 
ed  to  the  Bank  of  France  will  con-  considerable  number  of  obligations  were 

tinue  until  the  close  of  1920,  these  imposed  upon  this  institution  "in  favor  of 

privileges  are  nevertheless  being  attacked  the  State  and  in  favor  of  the  public.  Thus 

by  those  opposed  to  capitalistic  enterprise.  the  bank  immediately  deposited  forty  mil- 

An  inquiry  conducted  by  the  French  Gov-  lions  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  credit, 

eminent  among  the  chambers  of  commerce  a sum  which  brought  the  advances  made  to 

has  shown  a unanimous  sentiment  among  the  State  without  interest  to  180  millions, 
these  bodies  for  a continuance  of  the  pres-  In  addition,  the  bank  paid  towards  agricul- 
ent  privileges  of  the  bank.  tural  credit  an  annual  royalty  which 

Thanks  to  its  strong  metallic  reserves,  amounted  on  an  average  to  700,000  francs, 

the  Bank  of  France  has  been  able  to  offer.  It  deposited  with  the  State  10,700,000  francs 

almost  without  exception,  for  a period  of  of  bills  of  the  old  non-rentr6  type,  and  it 

twenty-five  years,  the  lowest  and  most  sta-  paid  over  three-quarters  of  the  proceeds  of 

ble  rates  of  discount  in  the  world.  It  has  discounts  on  foreign  paper,  the  rate  of 

been  able  to  defend  the  French  foreign  ex-  which  exceeded  five  per  cent.  In  addition, 

changes  while  hardly  altering  its  rate.  The  it  undertook  to  place  to  the  credit  of  Hie 

bank  had  to  raise  it  to  four  per  cent,  at  the  State  the  proceeds  of  Treasury  operations, 

end  of  1907,  but  the  corresponding  rates  at  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  them, 

that  time  were  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  For  the  benefit  of  the  public  it  has  multi- 
in Berlin,  seven  per  cent,  in  London  und  plied  the  number  of  its  branch  establish- 

six  per  cent,  in  Vienna  and  Brussels.  On  ments  and  sub-offices  much  more  than  was 

January  23,  1908,  the  French  rate  was  legally  necessary.  It  has  lowered  the  mini- 

again  lowered  to  three  per  cent.,  the  figure  mum  amount  of  the  bills  admitted  to  dis- 

at  which  it  stood  for  seven  years  before  the  count;  given  new  facilities  to  free  clearing; 

crisis,  and  at  which  it  has  since  remained.  admitted  to  discount  on  the  same  terms  as 

From  1381  to  about  1891  the  general  mean  internal  paper  bills  on  the  colonies,  or  on 

of  the  discount  rates  in  France  had  hardly  places  abroad,  drawn  in  France,  or  ad- 

risen  above  3.20.  From  1897  to  1910  the  dressed  to  business  men  living  in  France, 

rate  of  discount  in  France  has  undergone 

only  slight  variations,  between  a maximum  

of  4.60  and  a minimum  of  two,  while  the 

variations  have  numbered  fifty-four  in  Ger-  FRENCH  PROVINCIAL  BANKS 
many,  between  7.50  and  three;  fiftv-two  in 

Switzerland,  between  six  and  three;  and  ANT  organization  of  the  French  provincial 
thirty-one  in  Belgium,  between  six  and  Li  banks  is  reported  by  the  Paris  corre- 

three.  spondent  of  the  London  “Economist,” 

As  a result  of  the  inquiry  among  the  the  organization  having  as  its  object  pro- 


Banco  de  Nuevo  Leon 

MONTEREY,  N.  L.,  MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED  OCT.  1.  1892 

Capital  paid  up,  $2,000,000  Reserves,  $788,(15.74  Deposits,  $2,195,056.00 

CENERAL  BANKING  BUSINES8  TRANSACTED 

Principal  Correspondent* : — W YORK.  National  Park  Bank.  Mechanics  A 
Metals  National  Rank;  l.ANDON,  Dreadnor  Batik,  Credit  Lyonnais;  HKRI.1N, 

Deutsche  B«nk.  Berliner  Handels  fipscllsliaft;  PARTS.  Credit  Lyonnais.  Comp* 
toir  National  d’F*cnn*te:  HtWRURQ,  Deutsche  Bank  Filiate  Hamhnnr.  Com- 
nierz  nnd  Discorto  Bank;  MtDRVD,  Banco  Hispano  Americano,  Banco  de 
Castilla;  H ARANA,  Banco  de  la  Habana. 

RODOLFO  M.  GARZA,  Manager 

ARTURO  MANRIQUE,  Accountant  AMADOR  FAX.  Oaahlor 
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teetion  against  the  competition  of  some  of 
the  great  French  credit  institutions  like  the 
Soci£t£  G£n£rale,  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and 
others,  which  have  set  up  a whole  network 
of  branch  offices.  As  these  institutions 
know  how  to  float  large  new  issues  profitably 
to  themselves,  they  have  been  in  a position 
to  make  low  charges  in  their  branch  offices, 
which  carry  on  ordinary  banking  business. 
The  local  banks,  which  previously  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  the  same  operations, 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  severe 
competition.  Several  of  these  banks  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  big  institutions,  and 
have  become  mere  agencies  or  branch  offices. 
But  in  spite  of  everything,  many  of  these 
hanks  have  survived,  and  some  of  them 
have  attained  very  considerable  importance. 
So  with  the  private  bank,  which  originated, 
in  fact,  at  Lyons,  and  maintained  its  field 
of  activity  there  and  at  Marseilles,  and  in 
the  surrounding  districts  for  a long  time. 
So,  also,  with  some  banks  of  Meurthe  and 
Moselle. 

These  provincial  banks  have  found  very 
effective  means  of  fighting  the  big  credit 
establishments,  by  attempting  to  imitate 
them — that  is  to  say,  by  combining  to  float 
loans,  paper  which  would  bring  in  a larger 
income,  thanks  to  higher  commissions,  than 
could  normally  be  obtained  by  such  busi- 
ness. Agreements  were  thus  made  for  the 
formation  of  a syndicate  of  provincial 
bankers,  with  the  Very  modest  capital  of 
500,000  francs,  composed  of  small  shares, 
held  hv  the  provincial  bankers.  The  syndi- 
cate has  already  succeeded  for  some  years 
past  in  obtaining  issues  of  large  sums  even 
in  competition  with  the  big  credit  institu- 
tions. This  has  yielded  big  returns,  and  has 
enabled  the  provincial  banks  to  lower  the 
prices  which  they  charge  for  ordinary  bank- 
ing operations. 

As  money  for  investment  is  abundant  in 
France,  and  as  new  issues  and  investments 
are  always  remunerative  operations  and 
may  he  very  numerous,  the  provincial  banks 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  their 
small  syndicate  by  a central  company  of 
much  greater  importance  both  as  regards 
capital  and  the  extent  of  its  operations. 
This  is  the  Soci£t6  Centrale  des  Banques  de 
Province,  which  has  been  actuallv  created 
with  a capital  of  50,000,000  francs.  It 
springs  out  of  various  provincial  banks, 
which  are  all  represented  by  directors  of 
local  banks  on  the  board  of  the  new  com- 
pany. The  bankers  who  have  formed  this 
company  have  also  taken  precautions  to 
prevent  it  from  passing  into  other  hands. 
Part  of  the  shares  (10,000,000  francs)  can 
only  belong  to  provincial  bankers.  The  re- 
maining shares  (40,000,000  francs)  will  ob- 
viously be  in  the  hands  of  a very  wide  pub- 
lic, but  the  constitution  of  the  company  is 
such  that  the  control  belongs  to  the  owners 
of  shares  of  the  former  kind,  that  is  to  the 
provincial  bankers. 

The  Soei£t£,  which  has  a considerable 


Banco  Miocro 


CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 


Capital  ....  $5,000,000.00 
Surplus  Fund  - - 1,960,000.00 


Transacts  a General  Line 
of  Banking  Business. 

Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  on 
Europe,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Collections  on  any  part  of 
Mexico  Given  Prompt  and 
Careful  Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Ne’w  York  Correspondent , NA  T 10 SAL  PARK  BANK 


JUAN  A.  CREEL  JESUS  J.  FALOMIR 

General  Manager  Cashier 
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BANCO  NACIONAL 
DEL  SALVADOR 

SAN  SALVADOR 

Authorized  Capital  - $3,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital  - 2,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ' - - - - 1,000,000 

Head  Office-SAN  SALVADOR 

Republic  of  Salvador,  Central  America 

Agencies  at  all  principal  towns  in  the  Republic. 

Correspondents  in  the  most  important  cities  abroad. 

Banking  Business  transacted  of  every  description. 

Special  attention  given  to  COLLECTIONS  — moderate  commission. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Mazzini  G.  Hemmeler 

President  Director  Manager 


capital  and  an  imposing  title,  will  meet  with 
a better  reception  among  those  who  have 
securities  to  sell  or  loans  to  raise,  and  it  is 
certain  that  by  their  participation  in  the 
Soctete  Centrale  the  various  provincial 
banks  will  receive  a new  lease  of  life  in 
their  various  branches  and  agencies.  These 
will,  moreover,  represent  the  Soci6t£  Cen- 
trale. They  will  perform  ordinary  business 
as  cheaply  as  the  big  credit  societies,  and 
will  be  much  better  situated  than  before  for 
giving  credit  to  small  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 


CANADIAN  BANKS  IN  LONDON 

FOR  a long  time,  says  “The  Economist/’ 
Canadian  banking  interests  were  di- 
rectly represented  in  London  by  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  the  latter  being  a London  bank 
formed  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing financial  relations  with  Canada. 
Many  of  the  Canadian  banks  are  repre- 
sented in  London  through  the  agency  of 
London  and  other  banks,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  that  a larger  share  of 
business  falls  to  those  which  have  an  office 
of  their  own.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  was 
added  to  the  list  of  Canadian  banks  in  our 
half-yearly  Banking  Supplement  last  year, 
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and  our  next  summary  will  include  the  figures 
of  the  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada,  which  is 
shortly  to  open  a branch  here.  The  bank 
has  previously  conducted  its  London  busi- 
ness through  the  agency  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland.  The  bank  was  founded 
in  1871.  and  has  its  head  office  at  Toronto; 
its  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  £800,000,  re- 
serve and  balance  of  profits  to  £1,061,000, 
and  its  deposits  are  nearly  £10,000,000.  It 
is  a striking  testimony  to  London’s  financial 
supremacy  that  more  and  more  colonial 
and  foreign  banks  find  it  profitable  to  open 
branches  here,  while  none  of  our  great 
joint-stock  banks  have  so  far  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  branches  abroad.  New  York’s 
ambition,  of  course,  is  to  take  London’s 
place  as  the  centre  of  the  financial  world, 
but  her  banking  system  is  not  yet  equal  to 
the  task. 


LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  AND 
PRIVATE  BANKS 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 

k-  receipt  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Last 
Published  Balance-Sheets  of  the  Lon- 
don Joint-Stock  and  Private  Banks,  issued 
by  H.  W.  Birks,  of  Egypt  House,  36  New 
Broad  street,  London,  E.  C.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  statistics  relating 
to  these  institutions. 
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BANCO  DE  SONORA 

Capital  Paid  Up,  $1,500,000.00  Surplus,  $1,200,000.00 

Main  Offices  HERMOSlLLO,  MEXICO 

Branches  in  Guayma*,  Nogales  and  Alamos,  Son.;  Chihuahua,  Chili, 
and  Culciacan,  Sin. 

We  have  amenta  in  almost  e%ery  place  and  milling  camp  in  Souorn  and  Sinaloa 

Foreign  Exchange.  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Bought  and  Sold.  A General 
Banking  Business  Transacted 

COLLECTIONS  CAREFULLY  MADE  and  PROMPTLY  ACCOUNTED  FOR 

Deposits  Received  in  American  and  Mexican  Money 

ADOLFO  BLEY,  President  MAX  MULLER,  Vice  President  LUIS  BRAUER,  Manager 


THE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

LESSONS  not  without  value  are  drawn' 
by  the  London  “Statist”  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Birkbeck  Building*  Society, 
which  after  sixty  years  of  useful  work  was 
compelled  to  suspend  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. “The  Statist”  says: 

Taking:  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Society  and  its  defective 
constitution,  most  people  will  be  surprised 
that  it  did  not  meet  with  disaster  long  ago. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a building  society 
issuing  £50  shares  payable  In  installments 
of  6s.  6d.  per  month  and  drawing  dividends 
of  five  per  cent.,  with  a bonus  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  when  the  shares  are  fully  paid. 
The  shares,  moreover,  as  we  have  said,  are 
repayable  by  the  Society  on  demand.  The 
method  of  issuing  the  share  capital  Is  prac- 
tically all  there  Is  in  the  undertaking  of  the 
nature  of  a building  society.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Society  has  taken  deposits  as  if 
It  were  a bank,  and  these  deposits  and  cur- 
rent accounts  amounted  last  year  to  nearly 
£11,000,000,  upon  which  interest  was  paid. 
The  receipt  of  banking  deposits  was  practi- 
cally all  there  was  about  the  Society  of  a 
banking  character.  Having  got  its  capital 
on  a building  society  basis,  and  its  deposits 
on  hanking  conditions,  It  proceeded  to  use 
Its  funds  as  If  it  were  a trust  company. 
The  normal  banker  keeps  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  his  funds  in  cash  or  on  deposit 
with  other  hanks,  and  in  money  at  call 
and  at  short  notice,  and  employs  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  his  funds  in  discounts  and  ad- 
vances, and  uses  only  twenty  per  cent,  in 
Investments.  The  Birkbeck  Building  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  employed  only  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  Its  funds  in  cash  in  hand  and 
with  bankers.  In  money  at  call,  and  short 
loans  and  advances  to  customers,  whereas 
It  placed  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  total  funds 
In  investments  and  about  seven  per  cent,  in 
mortgages  and  ground  rents.  In  brief.  In 
tho  matter  of  capital  the  company  was  a 
building  society,  In  the  matter  of  deposits 
It  was  a bank,  and  in  the  method  by  which 
It  employed  Its  funds  It  was  an  Investment 
trust  company.  As  either  one  of  the  three 
^-as  a building  society,  a bank,  or  an  in- 
vestment trust  company — Its  safety  would 
have  been  secure,  hut  to  endeavor  to  work 


on  the  three  lines  was  fatal.  That  the 
Society  has  lasted  for  sixty  years  indicates 
the  great  care  that  has  been  taken  to  in- 
vest the  banking  money  safely. 


GERMAN  BANK  CONSOLIDATION 

BREMEN  reports  a bank  consolidation, 
the  Deutsche  Nationalhank  absorbing 
the  Bremisehe  Hypothekenbank.  The 
former  bank  has  a capital  of  about  $8,250,- 
000  and  the  latter  $750,000.  Several  of  the 
big  Berlin  banks  are  stockholders  in  the 
absorbing  bank. 

BANKING  CORPORATION 

REFERRING  to  the  action  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  joint-stock  banks 
in  guaranteeing  against  certain  further 
depreciation  in  the  assets  of  the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank,  and  the  action  of  several  of 
the  principal  banks  in  furnishing  the  capital 
necessary  to  put  the  institution  on  a more 
satsi  factory  footing,  the  “Bankers’  Maga- 
zine” of  London  says  that  this  is  a good 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  joint-stock 
banks  promptly  join  hands  in  first  dis- 
cussing, and  then  solving,  a difficult  situa- 
tion. 


AUSTRALIASIAN 


BANK  OF  NORTH  QUEENSLAND 

AT  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
- holders  of  the  Bank  of  North  Queens- 
land, Ltd.,  held  at  the  head  office  in 
Brisbane,  July  21,  the  chairman  of  direc- 
tors, Hon  Sir  Alfred  S.  Cowley,  Kt.,  read 
the  following  report: 

Deposits  stand  at  £810,892.  Twelve 

months  ago  they  amounted  to  £641,672. 
Advances  stand  at  £620,108.  Twelve 

months  ago  they  amounted  to  £558,242. 
Cash  reserves  total  £302,304.  Twelve 

months  ago  they  totalled  £231,044. 
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Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter , 172? 

Paid-up  Capital  ....  £2.000,000 

Rest  and  Undivided  Profits  . £1,013,565 

Head  Office  - - ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH 

Canhier  and  (iener at  Manager:  ADAM  TAIT.  Secretary'.  A.  K.  WRIGHT 

London  Office  - - 3 BISHOPSGATE  E.  C. 

WM.  WALLACE,  Manager.  ALEX.  DICK.  Deputy  Manager 

Glasgow  Office  • - EXCHANGE  SQUARE 

A.  DEXXIHTOUX.  Agent.  THOMAS  LILLIE.  Sub  Agent 


159  Branches  Throughout  Scotland 

Banking  business  of  every  description  transacted.  Accounts  opened  for  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Correspondents.  Bills,  Cheques  and  other  documents  collected.  Deposits  recti vtd 
at  interest  repayable  at  call. 


The  proportion  of  cash  reserves  to  our 
public  liabilities  is  about  36%  per  cent.,  a 
satisfactory  proportion  for  this  period  of  the 
year. 

Bank  premises  have  Increased  to  £45,501, 
as  compared  with  £40,037,  on  the  30th  June 
of  last  year.  The  increase  as  you  are  al- 
ready aware,  is  due  to  the  purchase  of  the 
block  of  land  at  the  rear  of  our  property  In 
George  street,  Sydney,  and  to  the  purchase 
of  other  property  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland. 

Bills  payaole  and  other  liabilities  amount 
to  £29,179,  against  £25,827,  twelve  months 
ago. 

The  net  profits  for  the  half  year  amount 
to  £4,850,  compared  with  £4,716,  for  the 
corresponding  half  year.  We  have  avail- 
able for  attribution  a balance  of  £7,841. 
From  this  amount  will  be  paid  the  usual 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  from  the  balance  we  propose 
to  transfer  £4,000  to  contingency  account  in 
pursuance  of  our  policy  of  strengthening  our 
Internal  position. 

During  the  half  year  we  closed  our  branch 
at  Charters  Towers,  and  have  since  opened 
a branch  at  Innisfail  in  North  Queensland. 

There  has  been,  as  you  have  seen,  a con- 
siderable increase  in  our  deposits  and  a, 
corresponding  increase  in  our  advances 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  con- 
tinuance of  good  seasons  with  satisfactory 
prices  for  our  principal  products  has  re- 
sulted in  a great  accumulation  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  banks.  It  is  available  for 
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profitable  employment  in  the  present  and 
as  a reserve  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
community.  Now  that  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration to  Australia  is  widening  new  chan- 
nels for  its  use  will  be  found  and  we  may 
hope  that  settlement  on  the  land,  with  the 
increased  railway  facilities  afforded,  will 
more  than  maintain  its  present  expansion. 
Every  ship  that  brings  new  citizens  to  our 
shores  is  an  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Commonwealth  and  every 
immigrant  at  work  helps  to  increase  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of  wealth. 


RECENT  BANK  RETURNS 

THE  complete  Australasian  banking  re- 
turns for  the  quarter  ending  June  30 
last,  present  some  interesting  features. 
Whilst  banking  business  is  generally  quiet 
during  the  June  term,  owing  to  the  dip  and 
crop  movements  bdng  over  in  Australia, 
Commonwealth  deposits  for  the  last  quar- 
ter have  moved  up  from  £139,305,488  to 
£1 11 ,3? 7,328.  There  is  a gain  of  £13,496,- 
349  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30 
last,  on  top  of  the  increase  of  over  £12,000,- 
000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  In 
New  Zealand  the  increase  since  June  30, 
1910,  is  £1,797,224,  making  a total  expan- 
sion of  deposits  for  Australasia  for  the 
twelve  months  of  £15,293,566,  against  £16,- 
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BANK  of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


Paid-up  Capital  - - jSffc  - - - $15,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  - - - ...  9,850,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  ^ J 

Proprietors  - - - - - - 15,000,000 

$39,850,000 

Aggregate  Assets,  3/st  March,  1911  $ 229,544,195.00 
J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  General  Manager 


AUSTRALIA 


^^ELEKS. 


Gilbert  I*  • 


T&M  fL  New  Hebrides.  /'FIJI. 


V ^'^t’Kuka 


Jpwnsvliie. 


jckhampron.  Ncw?ealedonia 
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IF  you  have  land  or  mining  titles  in  Mexico,  you  should 
have  them  examined  and  abstracted  in  English.  No 
matter  how  long  you  have  held  them,  there  may  be  fatal 
defects  which  our  examination  would  show,  but  which 
can  be  cured — at  small  expense.  It  costs  nothing  to 
write  us  for  particulars. 


063,691  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Therefore  deposits  have  enlarged  during  the 
two  years  by  over  £31,350,000,  due  to  the 
good  times.  Advances  for  the  Common- 
wealth, at  £1 13,141, i?38,  show  a growth  of 
£11,747,311  for  the  year,  and  for  New  Zea- 
land an  expansion  of  £J, 749, 326,  or  a total 
for  Australasia  of  $144,496,637.  This  total 
compares  with  an  enlargement  of  advances 
for  the  vear  ended  June  30,  1910,  of  £1,- 
728,045.  ' 

A comparison  of  the  deposits  and  ad- 
vances for  June,  11910,  and  June,  1911,  is 
given  herewith: 


June,  1910.  June,  1911. 

Deposits  £153,875,662  £169,169^28 

Advances  121,595,801  136,092,438 


Bank  of  New  Zealand 
Queensland  Nat.  Bank 
E.,  S.  and  A.  Bank.. 

Bank  of  Victoria 

London  Bank  of  Aust. 
Colonial  of  Australasia 
City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Com.  of  Tasmania 

Nat.  of  New'  Zealand 

Bank  of  Adelaide 

Royal  of  Queensland.. 

Royal  of  Australia 

Bank  of  N.  Queensland 
National  of  Tasmania 
Western  Australian  Bk. 


Total 


13.101,997 

14,570,665 

6,449,065 

7,116.404 

4,405,740 

4,996,963 

5,903,279 

6.326,199 

3,943,379 

4,367.647 

3,471,618 

3,838,860 

1,317,447 

1,502,419 

1,521,582 

1,587,787 

3,473,485 

3,522,622 

2.984,212 

3,138,868 

1,307,499 

1,406.312 

1,414,685 

1,828,423 

675,351 

770,968 

543,663 

554,266 

2,340,681 

3,024,514 

150.017,608 

165,941,149 

Exc.  of  deposits.  £32,279,861  £33,076,790 

DEPOSITS  PER  BANK. 


ASIATIC 


March 

March 

Quarter, 

Quarter, 

1910 

1911 

£ 

£ 

Bank 

of  N.  S.  Wales.. 

29,288.012 

32,850,687 

Bank 

of  Australasia.. 

15,370,629 

17.047,233 

Union 

Bank  of  Aust.. 

17,938.508 

10,318.046 

Com. 

B.  Co.  of  Sydney 

16.  40.040 

18.825,937 

Aust. 

Bank  of  Com.. 

3,124,792 

3,057,149 

Com. 

Bank  of  Aust.. 

5,189,092 

5.905,624 

National  of  Australasia 

9,413r852 

10,384,692 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  JAPAN 

AT  the  head  of  the  Bank  of  Japan — the 
great  central  financial  institution  of 
that  country — is  Baron  Strigeyoshi 
Metasuo,  who  was  born  February  6,  1843,  at 
Yokata,  a village  near  Himeji,  in  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Hyogo,  in  Japan. 

His  father,  Saheiji  Nakane,  was  head 
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man  of  the  village  and  had  a large  family 
with  many  sons,  of  whom  was  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  the  eldest.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  commenced  to  receive  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  from  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  Shoshazan,  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Himeji  and  noted  as  the 
site  of  one  of  the  well-known  Buddhist  tem- 
ples in  Japan.  In  passing  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  only  schooling  that  was  available 
in  those  days  for  boys  of  a family  residing 
out  of  a town  was  generally  at  the  hands  of 
a Buddhist  priest.  It  was  in  May,  1854, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  that 
he  wfas  adopted  by  Mr.  Schichibei  Matsuo, 
whose  long  cherished  wishes  in  the  matter 
prevailed  in  the  end,  and  so  he  went  to  live 
in  the  latter’s  family,  whose  residence  is  in 
the  adjacent  district  not  very  far  off  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  His  foster-father 
was  a country  samurai  and  one  of  the 
financial  agents  in  the  services  of  the  feu- 
dal lord  of  Himeji.  In  December,  1859,  he 
was  married  to  the  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gorobei  Matsuo,  a relation  of  his  present 
family  and  who  was  also  a country  samurai 
in  the  same  village.  During  the  year  19bT 
he  left  home  and  settled  at  Uwajima,  in  the 
province  of  Iyo,  where  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  service  of  the  feudal  lord 
Date.  In  his  capacity  of  a samurai  of  the 
clan,  the  rank  of  which  was  then  conferred 


£pbn  himf-  his'  duty  war^to  ^take  charge  of 
the  affairs  relating  to  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  his  lordship’s  domain.  This  was 

l&ift  Hrxtratt 
jfftnattmr 
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only  at  the  time  when  he  had  barely  come 
of  age. 

About  this  time  the  agitation  for  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  prevailed  throughout 
the  land.  He  was  one  of  those  who  early 
looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor’s  Government  in  lieu  of  the  Sho- 
gunate.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  vis- 
ited, in  fact,  Kyoto  and  its  outlying  dis- 


BaHOX  SlIlGEYOSHI  MaTSI'O 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK  OF  JAPAN 


tricts  several  times  on  a secret  commission. 
When  on  December  26,  1867,  the  lord  of  the 
clan  set  out  to  proceed  to  the  capital  at 
the  Imperial  command,  he  was  one  of  the 
suite,  and  on  their  way  the  party  came  as 
far  as  Osaka,  where  they  remained  for  a 
while,  watching  the  course  of  events  which 
pointed  every  moment  to  the  consummation 
of  the  great  work  of  the  Restoration.  As 
soon  as  the  new  regime  had  been  finally  es- 
tablished, early  in  1868,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  at  Kyoto  to 
enter  upon  the  service  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
al 4 


mained  in  Osaka  or  Kyoto  to  take  charge- 
of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  several  offices 
until  October,  1870.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
in  Tokio  and  remained  in  office  in  the  same- 
department  up  to  October  20,  1903,  when  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  by  the  Government. 

Baron  Matstio’s  official  career  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government  in  the  Meiji  era 
covers  full  thirty-five  years,  most  of  which 
was  spent  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
last  of  his  appointments  being  that  of  Chief 
of  the  Financial  Bureau.  During  his  ten- 
ure of  office  the  country  underwent  many 
vicissitudes  in  matters  political  as  well  as 
financial  and  economic.  Especially  In  re- 
gard to  matters  relating  to  the  finances  of 
the  country  his  experience  was  wide  and 
varied.  To  illustrate  his  connections  in  such 
matters  may  be  mentioned  the  management 
of  affairs  relating  to  the  conversion  of  the 
feudal  debts  and  hereditary  pensions  into- 
Government  loans,  adjustment  of  Treasury 
funds  in  their  receipt  and  disbursement* 
accumulation  and  employment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reserve  funds,  adjustment  of  the 
business  concerning  the  Treasury  Deposit 
Bureau,  redemption  of  paper  money,  con- 
solidation of  public  loans,  management  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war  with  China,  cur- 
rency reform,  management  of  the  Chinese 
indemnities,  raising  of  foreign  loans  for  In- 
dustrial and  other  purposes,  organisation 
of  such  special  banks,  such  as  The  Bank 
of  Japan,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Hypo- 
thec Bank  of  Japan,  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Banks.  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank,  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan,  etc. 

But  it  was  as  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  that  he  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take a more  onerous  responsibility.  In 
1904.  the  year  following  his  appointment 
to  the  Governorship  of  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
the  strained  relations  between  Japan  ancT 
Russia  culminated  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  As  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
at  this  critical  juncture,  onerous  duties  de- 
volved upon  him  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  the  sinews  of  war,  the  guidance 
of  the  economic  circles,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  convertibility  of  notes.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  hank  were  at- 
tended with  felicitous  results.  The  in- 
ternal loans  of  Y780.000.000  and  the  ex- 
ternal loans  of  £82,000,000  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  war,  were  handled  by  the 
Bank,  and  no  scar  was  brought  upon  either 
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the  monetary  system  or  the  money  market 
of  his  country,  in  spite  of  the  severe  strains 
of  the  war.  In  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Slate  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  Baron  in  April,  1906.  His  services  were 
rendered  also  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram for  financial  adjustment  and  eco- 
nomic development  after  the  war.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan  in  October,  1908,  he  was 
re-appointed  to  remain  in  office  for  another 
term  of  five  years.  But  he  was  desirous 
for  some  time  past  to  be  relieved  from  ac- 
tive services  on  account  of  his  advancing 
age,  and  was  at  last  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  retire  on  June  1.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  promote 
him  from  the  second  grade  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  third  court  rank,  and  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a silver  bowl.  He  now  re- 
tains only  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Imperial  command  in  March,  1900. 


SUMITONO  BANK 

l^OR  the  half-year  ended  June  30, 1911,  the 
A Sumitono  Bank  of  Osaka,  Japan, 
showed:  Brought  forward  from  last 
year,  yen,  892,105.72;  reserve  for  doubtful 
debts,  yen,  50,000;  net  profit  for  the  half-year, 
yen,  280,306.93.  This  was  applied,  to  re- 
serve fund,  yen,  150,000;  reserve  for  doubt- 
ful debts,  yen,  50,000;  proprietor’s  revenue, 
yen,  75,000;  balance  carried  forward  to  next 
half-year,  yen,  947,412.65. 

The  footing  of  the  bank’s  balance-sheet 
on  June  30,  1911,  was  55,854,232.98  yen. 
The  capital  is  1,000,000  yen,  reserve  fund, 
4,650,000  yen,  and  deposits,  44,611,000  yen. 

K.  Sumitomo  is  proprietor  of  the  bank, 
and  K.  Makada,  manager. 


A CHINESE- AMERICAN  BANK 

ACCORDING  to  the  London  “Bankers* 
L Magazine,”  advices  from  Berlin  are  to 
the  effect  that  a contract  was  recently 
sent  from  Pekin  to  the  United  States  for 
signature,  the  contract  being  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  Asiatic  Bank,  with 
h capital  of  $10,000,000  (Mexican),  of  which 
China  is  to  subscribe  one-half  the  capital. 
Brandies  of  the  bank,  the  report  says,  are 
to  be  opened  at  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tien-tsin 
and  Hankow. 


BANK  OF  KOREA 

'T'HE  new  building  for  the  Bank  of 
Korea  which  i£  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, at  Seoul,  was  originally 
planned  by  the  Dai-ichi  Ginko  with  an 
appropriation  amounting  to  1,080,000  yen. 
When  the  business  concerning  the  functions 
of  a central  bank,  hitherto  conducted  by  the 
Dai-ichi  Ginko,  was  transferred  to  the  Bank 
of  Korea,  this  appropriation  was  also 
transferred  to  the  latter,  and  the  construc- 
tion work  of  the  building,  commenced  on 
November  15,  1907,  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  February,  1912. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

— Removal  of  the  London  office  of  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  announced, 
the  new  location  being  29  Threadneedle  st., 
E.  C. 

-—Returns  of  the  London  banks  making 
half-yearly  reports  indicate  a slightly 
greater  profit  than  that  for  the  preceding 
six  months.  Several  banks  have  now 
adopted  the  policy  of  declaring  dividends 
subject  to  income  tax,  instead  of  free  of 
such  tax,  as  was  the  former  practise.  But 
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as  in  most  cases  the  dividends  have  been 
correspondingly  raised,  the  result  to  the 
shareholder  will  be  the  same. 

— While  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  changed  nine 
times  in  1910,  ranging  from  three  to  five 
per  cent.,  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
France  remained  unchanged  at  three  per 
cent,  during  the  year. 

— In  1910  the  bills  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  France  included  334,373  below  the 
value  of  ten  francs  (about  $&),  and  many 
of  these  bills  were  for  not  more  than  five 
francs,  or  about  one  dollar.  Fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  bills  discounted  were 
below  twenty  dollars. 


showing  a deficit  of  47,427,370  pesos  paper. 
The  Government  raised  fn  Paris  a loan,  a 
short  time  ago  of  166  million  pesos,  and  it 
has  obtained  authority  from  Congress  to 
raise  a further  loan  of  100  million  pesos. 
From  these  two  issues  the  deficit  will  be 
covered.  During  1909  and  1910  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  amounted  to  295,087,- 
323  pesos.  The  expenditure  for  1911  Is 
fixed  at  425,395,261  pesos,  thereby  exceeding 
the  revenue  by  120,697,712  pesos.’  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  1912  is  46,156,720 
pesos  less  than  for  1911.  The  census 
of  1909  showed  that  the  rural  wealth 
amounted  to  8,706  million  pesos,  agriculture 
and  cattle  products,  1,457  million  pesos. 
In  that  year  18,755,000  hectares  were  culti- 
vated and  produced  1,190  million  pesos. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

BANKING  IN  CHILE 

CHILEAN  banks  have  prospered  well 
during  the  past  half-year  and  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  institutions  have 
increased  their  capitals  proportionately. 

An  issue  of  fourteen  million  pesos  has 
been  assimilated  by  stockholders  of  the 
Banco  do  la  Republica;  the  Banco  de  Chile, 
it  is  reported,  has  at  the  present  time  a 
capital  of  sixty  million  pesos  and  a reserve 
fund  of  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  Banco 
Espanol  de  Chile  recently  added  twenty 
million  pesos  to  its  capital  stock. 


BUENOS  AYRES 

THE  returns  of  the  bank  balances  on 
July  31  showr  a diminution  during  the 
month  of  deposits  by  $3,000,000  "gold, 
and  $12,700,000  m/n,  an  increase  of  dis- 
counts and  advances  by  about  $7,000,000 
m/n,  and  a diminution  of  cash  reserves  by 
$4,600,000  gold  and  $16,700,000  m/n.  These 
changes  were  probably  due  to  advances  to 
agriculturists  for  harvest  work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bank  of  the  Nation- 
al Buenos  Ayres  will  occupy  new  quarters 
in  a new  Bolsa  building  now  under  con- 
struction between  Calle  25  de  Mayo  and  the 
Faseo  de  Julio. 


ARGENTINA 

ACCORDING  to  the  financial  estimates 
L for  1912  the  expenditure  is  379,238,540 
pesos.  The  estimated  revenue  is  89,- 
281,681  dollars  gold,  144,016,718  pesos 
paper,  and  15,750,000  pesos  bonds  secured 
upon  lands  valorized  by  public  works.  In 
other  words,  w'hile  the  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated at  379,282,000  pesos  paper,  the  rev- 
enue is  estimated  at  331,854,630  pesos  paper, 
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COSTA  RICAN  LOAN  IN  EUROPE 

THE  Costa  Rican  Government  has  con- 
tracted for  a new  loan  of  35,000,000 
francs,  to  be  issued  in  Paris,  the  con- 
tractors being  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris; 
Behrens  & Sons,  of  Hamburg,  and  Speyer 
& Co.,  of  New*  York.  The  contractors  take 
the  w'holc  of  the  loan  at  80  per  cent  net, 
and  after  an  official  quotation  has  been 
obtained  on  the  Paris  Bourse  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  is  to  draw  ©ne-fburth 
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of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  loan  and  the 
balance  within  the  following  six  months. 
The  issue  price  has  not  been  disclosed  and 
has  probably  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  the 
rate  of  interest  will  be  5 per  cent.,  and 
amortization  is  to  be  carried  out  in  forty 
years.  The  loan  is  secured  by  a first  mort- 
gage on  the  revenues  of  the  liquor  monopoly 
and  generally  on  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Government — which  requires 
the  money  for  the  repayment  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  internal 
debt — has  agreed  not  to  make  any  new  loan 
for  two  years.  In  the  event  of  war  or  po- 
litical disturbances  in  Europe  or  Costa 
Rica,  or  if  French  rentes  fall  three  points, 
the  bankers  may  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  contract  until  three  months  after  those 
events  have  ceased. 

Any  question  that  may  arise  with  regard 
to  the  execution  or  interpretation  of  the 
contract  is  to  be  submitted  for  the  decision 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  at  Paris  or  Ham- 
burg, with  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior 
courts  of  Paris  or  the  German  Empire.  The 
fact  has  been  commented  on  that,  although 
Speyer  & Co.  are  one  of  the  bankers  con- 
tracting the  loan,  there  is  no  right  to  refer 
disputes  also  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 


be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  will  pay  the 
government  100,000  bolivares  during  the 
first  five  years,  125,000  during  the  next  five 
• and  subsequently  1,000,000  yearly  to  the 
end  of  the  contract.  All  material  needed 
for  this  undertaking  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty  and  100  families  may  be  brought 
into  this  territory  yearly  to  carry  on  the 
work.  The  concession  is  of  a sweeping 
character  and  allows  the  company  to  ex- 
ploit all  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 


INVESTMENTS  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

THE  British  capital  invested  in  South 
America  has  been  calculated  as 
amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000. 
Great  Britain  has  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  South  American  trade  and  Germany 
has  about  sixteen  per  cent.  The  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  increase  over  that  of  a 
few  years  ago  has  been  very  marked. 


VENEZUELA  GRANTS  HUGE 
CONCESSION 

AN  important  concession  has  recently 
l been  granted  by  the  government  for 
the  internal  development  of  the  coun- 
try. The  territory  of  the  Amazonas  which 
has  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles 
and  which  is  very  rich  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  is  to  be  exploited.  The 
contracting  party  has  agreed  to  establish 
a steamship  line  on  the  Orinoco  and  Rio 
Negro  Rivers  from  the  frontier  of  Vene- 
zuela to  the  neighboring  republics  of  Brazil 
and  Colombia.  It  will  also  build  a rail- 
road along  the  right  side  of  the  Orinoco  to 
make  connections  with  vessels  that  navigate 
up  to  port  of  Pericos.  The  company  will 


AMERICAN  MONEY  IN  CUBA 

THE  United  States  Consul  at  Havana 
estimates  the  investments  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  Cuba  at  $220,000,000, 
of  which  $50,000,000  is  in  sugar  mills  and 
plantations,  $25,000,000  in  public  utilities, 
$25,000,000  in  railroads,  and  $15,000,000  in 
the  mining  industry. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a hedge. 
Not  for  a train  attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent. — Bums. 
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ONE  of  the  old  Wall  Street  stories  tells 
of  an  apple-woman  who  paid  three 
cents  apiece  for  apples  and  sold  them 
at  two  cents.  She  was  asked  how  she  made 
the  business  pay,  and  answered  that  the 
profit  was  in  the  volume  of  the  business. 
This  story  seems  to  apply  to  deposit  bank- 
ing where  rather  high  rates  of  interest  are 
paid.  There  must  be  some  mysterious  profit 
in  the  volume  of  the  business,  as  large  figures 
seem  to  be  the  ambition  of  many  bankers 
and  directors.  Perhaps  it  is  explained  by 
the  desire  for  fame  or  power  rather  than 
profit,  as  the  purchase  of  deposit  liabili- 
ties (debts),  if  large,  has  become  a mark 
of  great  distinction  in  all  communities,  and 
the  source  of  much  power.  It  also  enables 
bankers  to  publish  and  advertise  large  re- 
sources, omitting  liabilities.  For  instance,' 
one  sees  total  resources  in  large  letters  un- 
der the  name  of  an  institution,  giving  the 
impression,  one  would  imagine,  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  tlie  resources  belonged  to  the 
institution  advertising  them,  and  not  largely 
to  the  depositors,  which  is  generally  the 
case. 

To  be  able  to  get  big  money,  payable  on 
demand,  at  a rate  of  interest  in  many  cases 
higher  than  the  demand  rate  for  money  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  on  short-time 
paper,  is  considered  successful  banking,  as 
the  idea  has  grown  that  money  can  be  made 
in  carrying  and  dealing  in  securities  by  a 
bank  or  trust  company  organization  plus 
the  expense  of  officers  on  a salary.  In 
some  notable  cases  it  has  been  very  success- 
fully accomplished.  Granting  the  bank 
officer  can  be  found  with  the  qualities  nec- 
essary to  lie  a successful  merchant  or  deal- 
er who  can  appraise  risks — which  is  not 
easy  in  a country  where  these  qualities  are 
likely  to  bring  success  to  a man  working 
for  himself — is  a bank  or  trust  company 
organization  with  large  demand  deposit 
liabilities  the  safest  and  cheapest  way  for 
merchant  bankers  to  borrow  their  money? 

A celebrated  wit  recently  remarked  that 
“a  stock  broker  is  a man  who  knows  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of 
nothing.”  But  who  does  really  know  future 
values?  Even  where  the  security  is  abso- 
lute, as  in  the  case  of  bonds  legal  for  sav- 
ings banks,  the  rate  of  interest  current  may 
change. 

To  a great  extent  the  use  of  deposits 
in  maturing  loans  and  notes  seems  the 
safest,  as  it  keeps  the  institution  liquid, 
but  it  only  permits  the  paying  of  a rate 
of  interest  that  can  be  covered  by  making 
loans  at  the  market. 

The  depositor  must  remember  that  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  the  banker  is  in- 
creased by  the  idle  money  that  has  to  be 
kept  at  all  times  in  the  vault  to  meet  legal 
reserve  requirements  and  that  taxes  and 
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expenses  must  also  be  added  to  the  interest 
account. 

Groups  of  bankers’  associations,  bank- 
ing conventions  and  the  banking  depart- 
ments will  find  it  worth  while  to  study  the 
price  paid  for  money  (the  cost  of  the 
goods),  the  current  rate  on  loans  and  the 
net  result  of  the  business.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  money 
at  high  rates. 

The  public  is  well  served  by  the  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  they  should  rec- 
ognize their  obligation  to  accept  a rate 
justified  by  the  rate  current  on  loans,  and 
not  force  bankers  to  make  investments  (ex- 
cept to  a limited  and  justified  extent)  to 
cover  demand  obligations. 

The  banks  and  trust  companies  are,  as  a 
class,  well  managed  by  skillful  and  honest 
officers,  the  supervision  by  both  national 
and  State  officers  is  efficient  The  import- 
ant reform  that  seems  necessary  at  the 
moment  is  in  the  rate  paid  on  deposits.  Let 
the  depositor  cooperate  with  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  and  accept  a fluctuating 
rate  on  balances  as  the  money  market  war- 
rants. 

The  depositors  should  not  force  the 
banker  “to  be  a born  optimist  with  other 
people’s  money”  or  to  try  and  “capitalize  the 
imagination”  by  dealing  in  fluctuating  se- 
curities to  make  interest,  but  watch  the  rate 
of  money  and  take  a fair  rate,  not  force  a 
high  rate  to  be  paid  on  a high  bid  made  by 
a competitor  who  wants  to  buy  away  the 
business. 

The  habit  has  grown  by  depositors  not 
to  deposit  at  a fair  rate  with  an  institution 
with  whom  they  have  had  long  and  friendly 
relations  and  fair  treatment,  but  to  sell 
their  money  to  the  highest  bidder  on  de- 
mand when  money  is  cheap,  and  when  it 
advances  lend  it  out  through  some  bank  or 
trust  company,  and  get  the  market,  or  else 
use  it  during  a period  of  panic  in  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  on  the  drop.  This  makes 
it  a rather  hard  game  for  the  banker.  When 
the  depositor  is  reminded  of  this  he  tells 
the  banker  that  this  is  his  lookout. 

Some  time  it  will  come  about  that  general 
consolidation  of  banking  institutions  will 
stop  unwise  competition.  It  must  come  or 
capital  and  labor  now  employed  in  banking 
will  seek  other  employment.  Then  the  pen- 
dulum will  swing  the  other  way;  a charge 
will  be  made  for  handling  small  accounts 
and  larger  deposits  will  only  be  accepted  on 
terras  that  pay.  Then  the  banker  can  com- 
bine power,  fame  and  profit — the  last  being 
to  the  small  stockholder  the  most  im- 
portant. 
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THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  BANK  ADVERTISING 

By  C.  F.  Huebner,  of  the  Citizens  Savings  & Trust  Company,  Iowa  City,  la. 


NO  business  other  than  banking,  it 
would  seem,  has  confined  itself  to  the 
use  of  such  universal  forms  of  ad- 
vertising and  such  stereotyped  methods. 
These  are  familiar  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
are  not  students  of  advertising.  We  all 
recognize  the  so-called  “business  card”  of 
this  bank  or  that,  containing,  as  it  usually 
does,  the  mere  name  of  the  bank,  a list  of 
its  officers,  a statement  perhaps  of  its  capi- 
tal, its  surplus  and  such  hackneyed  phrases 
as  “Interest  paid  on  Deposits,”  “Money  to 
loan  on  Heal  Estate,”  “Does  a General 
Banking  Business,”  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  effect- 
iveness these  “business  cards”  are  almost 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  advertising 
scale  and  the  more  rapidly  and  more  com- 
pletely they  can  be  thrown  into  the  rub- 
bish pile  the  more  rapid  and  complete  will 
be  the  emancipation  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness from  the  rut  and  stigma  of  “poor  ad- 
vertisers.” 

Advertising  is  an  Asset. 


ment  is  about  as  understandable  and  as 
clear  to  the  man  on  the  street  as  a Greek 
lexicon.  He  knows  little  and  cares  less 
about  discounts  and  rediscounts  and  over- 
drafts and  bills  payable  and  receivable  and 
the  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  bank 
statements.  He  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  the  book  value  of  the  bank’s  stock  is 
determined,  nor  anything  but  a smattering 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  requirements 
of  the  law  as  to  reserves,  capitalization  and 
so  forth,  and  yet  it  is  his  eye  that  the  ad- 
vertisement is  designed  to  attract. 

Criticism  might  also  be  made  of  the  cal- 
ender and  the  souvenir  phase  of  advertis- 
ing; they  are  only  what  they  profess  to  be, 
souvenirs.  They  are  considered  as  gifts 
provided  from  the  enormous  profits  which 
the  bank  is  making  from  the  money  which 
is  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  recipient  ac- 
cepts it  as  a reward  of  merit,  as  it  were, 
and  if  his  artistic  sense  be  in  proportion  he 
may  say  something  in  praise  of  the  good 
taste  of  the  souvenir,  but  it  will  not  draw  a 
dollar  from  his  pocket. 


There  are  other  forms  and  methods  of 
advertising  which  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  with  the  banks  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  case  would  seem  to  be  an 
indication  that  even  a business  so  staid  and 
dignified,  so  surrounded  with  the  halo  of 
“standpatism”  as  the  banking  interests  of 
this  country  is  awakening  to  the  value  of 
advertising  and  the  necessity  of  the  greater 
use  of  printer’s  ink  as  a commercial  asset. 
Some  of  these  are:  The  publication  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  bank  from  time 
to  time,  the  presentation  of  calendars  and 
various  kinds  of  souvenirs  to  customers  and 
others,  the  distribution  of  monthly  or  occa- 
sional pamphlets  or  “magazines,”  tables  of 
statistics  showing  the  growth  of  a bank,  the 
advertising  of  some  special  feature  of  any 
particular  institution,  such  as*  safety  deposit 
boxes,  special  accommodations  for  particu- 
lar classes  of  customers  and  the  like;  the 
featuring  of  the  business  acumen  and  the 
financial  standing  of  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors, and  extra  interest  inducements,  such 
as  are  sometimes  offered  by  banks. 

The  publication  of  the  financial  statement 
of  the  bank,  aside  from  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  banking  laws  and  strictly  as 
advertising,  is  a doubtful  advertising  me- 
dium, because  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
does  not  as  a general  thing  relisfi  figures 
and  also  because  the  ordinary  bank  state- 
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Educative  Advertising. 


These  instances  have  been  mentioned  and 
these  criticisms  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  wherein  lies  the  weakness  of  some 
forms  of  bank  advertising.  They  lack  edu- 
cational value  and  education  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  advertising.  It  is  its  reason 
for  being.  Other  methods  of  bank  adver- 
tising go  much  farther  in  supplying  this 
element,  notably  the  practice  now  followed 
by  some  banks  of  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing through  the  mail  of  pamphlets  and 
near-magazines  filled  with  good,  pithy  read- 
ing matter,  stories,  anecdotes  and  epigrams 
and  maxims  concerning  the  matter  of 
money,  the  value  of  the  saving  habit,  its  re- 
sults and  the  part  that  the  banks  plays  in 
the  whole.  This  is  advertising  of  the  high- 
est type,  because  it  is  educational,  it  makes 
the  direct  appeal  to  intelligence  and  to 
reason.  Jt  presents  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  are  food  for  thought  and  which  if 
effective  enough  bring  about  the  thing  de- 
sired, the  establishment  of  personal  rela- 
tions between  the  bank  and  the  customer, 
either  as  depositor  or  borrower. 

The  other  phases  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are  of  considerable  value  as  adver- 
tising media,  since  they  have  the  effect  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  individual  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  particular  institu- 
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tlon  as  a safe  partner  in  the  financial  rela- 
tionship which  has  been  or  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

Special  Inducements. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  to  the 
extra-interest  features  which  many  banks 
offer  to  their  present  and  prospective  pa- 
trons, such  ns  the  payment  of  interest  on 
daily  balances,  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
savings  deposits,  the  allowance  of  interest 
for  full  months  on  all  money  deposited  be- 
fore the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  additional  interest  on 
money  left  with  the  bank  for  longer  periods 
than  the  customary  six  months  and  the  com- 


puting of  interest  for  periods  less  than  six 
months.  Those  all  result  in  increased  busi- 
ness and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
good  advertising  media.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  available  at  all  times,  nor  in  all 
localities,  and  the  success  with  which  they 
can  be  used  depends  upon  local  conditions 
and  upon  the  character  of  banking  ethics 
operative  in  this  or  that  particular  place. 
Much  depends  upon  these  factors  and  the 
degree  of  development  which  the  advertis- 
ing of  a bank  may  attain  must  be  governed 
by  them. 

Anything  which  a bank  may  do  by  way 
of  advertising  must  be  of  a high  quality. 
It  must  possess  what  Is  known  in  the  ver- 
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nacular  as  ‘"class.”  It  must  have  creative 
force,  it  must  command  respect  and  it  must 
have  that  quality  which  makes  a direct  ap- 
peal to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  reach. 
John  Lee  Mahin  has  defined  advertising  as 
“influencing  the  minds  of  people,”  and  bank 
advertising  must  have  the  quality  of  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  people  to  the  extent 
of  convincing  them  that  your  particular 
bank  has  all  the  characteristics  of  strength, 
security  and  financial  soundness  which 
should  be  possessed  by  an  institution  to 
which  you  would  be  willing  to  entrust  your 
monev  and  with  which  you  would  confi- 
dently carry  on  such  fiduciary  relations  as 
you  might  have. 

Emphasizing  Quality. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  which  any  at- 
tempt to  obtain  quality  cannot  be  carried. 
It  can  be  brought  to  public  notice  through 
the  medium  of  stationery,  pass-books,  let- 
ter-heads, checks,  drafts,  notices,  state- 
ments, and  in  everything  which  passes  from 
the  bank  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
best  is  none  too  good.  It  can  be  carried 
out  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  banking  room, 
the  fixtures,  signs,  and  in  every  detail  in- 
tended to  attract  the  eye.  Calenders  should 
always  be  of  high  class,  artistically  consid- 
ered, any  other  kind  is  money  wasted.  The 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  should 


lmvc  the  same  general  motif  of  class,  the 
copy  should  be  dear  and  distinctive  in 
statement.  Not  only  should  there  be  high 
quality  in  the  advertising  through  the  press, 
but  it  should  be  constant  ana  consistent. 
Instead  of  an  accidental  page  or  fraction 
thereof,  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  ad- 
vertising manager  of  some  paper  the  day 
before,  there  should  be  daily  use  of  the 
newspapers,  with  frequent  change  of  sub- 
ject matter.  Too  much  newspaper  adver- 
tising is  impossible,  and  this  is  true  of  all 
lines  of  business. 

Printer's  Ink  and  Paper. 

The  combination  of  printer’s  ink  and 
paper  is  Irresistible  in  its  persuasive  power 
when  persislently  and  intelligently  com- 
bined. Tn  all  advertising  it  is  sticktoitive- 
ness  that  accomplishes  things,  and  so  in 
bank  advertising  keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
will  bring  success.  All  other  things 
being:  equal  and  given  conditions  and  per- 
sonalities which  beget  and  justify  confidence, 
the  growth  and  progress  of  any  bank  can 
have  no  greater  aid,  nor  can  desired  results 
be  brought  about  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  than  by  a policy  of  liberality  and 
continuity  in  the  use  of  those  media  which 
have  their  origin  and  their  materialization 
in  the  three-fold  amalgamation  of  paper*, 
printer’s  ink  and  brains. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SAFETY 

By  A.  M.  Ingraham,  Cleveland,  O. 


44'\T^7"E  are  able  because  we  think  we 
▼ V are  able,”  said  Virgil,  thus  im- 
mortalizing what  was  doubtless 
an  old  saying,  even  in  his  day.  History 
again  and  again  reveals  the  importance  of 
correct  thought  in  attaining  any  definite 
object. 

Feople  often  act  on  false  impressions, 
causing  disaster.  They  are  often  misled  into 
giving  their  confidence  to  untrustworthy 
causes  by  being  made  to  believe  that  these 
causes  are  true  and  right. 

The  truth  must  not  only  be  the  truth,  but 
the  people  must  think  that  it  is  the  truth. 

All  practical  bankers  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  a bank  should  be  safe,  but 
many  bankers  do  not  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  impressing  the  public  with  the  fact 
of  safetv.  Almost  every  State  has  passed 
laws  making  it  a misdemeanor  to  circulate 
any  untrue  statement  concerning  financial 
institutions,  incorporated  under  State  laws. 
Diligence,  however,  in  making  known  the 
truth  is  much  more  important  than  measures 


to  prevent  the  circulation  of  false  impres- 
sions. The  positive  side  is  more  necessary 
than  the  negative  side. 

Judicious  Publicity. 

Many  a safe  financial  institution  has  suf- 
fered the  detrimental  effects  of  a run,  re- 
ducing its  resources  and  injuring  its  in- 
fluence, simply  because  the  truth  concerning 
its  actual  condition  was  not  adequately  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind  by  judicious, 
carefully  worded  advertising. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  ad- 
vertising cannot  be  permanently  effective  in 
covering  loose  methods  or  unsafe  banking. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  pub- 
licity ns  a means  of  establishing  the  sound- 
ness of  a financial  institution  more  firmly  in 
the  public  mind,  it  has  been  illegitimately 
used  to  cover  rottenness  in  bank  methods. 
It  is,  however,  no  argument  against  adver- 
tising, as  a means  of  procuring  the  good 
will  of  the  public,  to  find  that  it  is  somc- 
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times  used  by  unscrupulous  men  to  promote 
untrustworthy  financial  schemes. 

At  first  thought,  the  practical  banker  feels 
that  everybody  must  know  how  safe  and  se- 
cure his  bank  is.  The  substantial  building 
which  the  bank  occupies  is  an  evidence  of 
its  strength  and  stability.  The  display  of  a 
large  volume  of  currency  daily  in  the  cages 
is  another  assurance  of  the  bank’s  ability  to 
pav  its  depositors — an  assurance  that  the 
public  cannot  fail  to  understand.  Moreover, 
the  large  number  of  well-to-do  and  respected 
citizens  w'lio  patronize  the  bank  seem  to  be 
an  irrefutable  recommendation  of  the  bank 
for  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Ihe  public. 

Knowledge  Produces  Confidence. 

Yet  we  have  found  all  of  these  elements 
failing  when  the  test  of  public  opinion  has 
been  applied.  Many  an  instance  might  be 
cited  w'here  depositors  have  overlooked  the 
above  evidences  of  safety,  together  with 
other  safeguards,  and  have  plunged  head- 
long into  a disastrous  run  upon  the  bank, 
not  because  the  bank  was  unsafe,  but  be- 
cause the  public  believed  it  to  be  unsafe. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  turn  for 
a moment  to  the  consideration  of  methods 
for  producing  impressions  of  positive 
safetv  upon  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  who  are  depositors  or  patrons.  One 
psychological  principle,  which  is  fairly  well 
established,  is  that  knowledge  produces  con- 
fidence. The  management  of  a bank 
should  always  strive  to  inform  the  public 
concerning  the  bank’s  affairs.  All  matters 
relating  to  its  management,  that  can  be 
safely  treated  for  general  information, 
should  be  set  forth  in  a conservative,  care- 
ful way  by  letter,  folder,  booklet  or  news- 
paper advertisement.  The  ordinary  news- 
paper publicity  should  be  avoided.  When 
reporters  dive  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
chaos  follows. 

Every  published  statement  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  officers  of  the 
bank.  A great  deal  of  harm  has  been 
wrought  by  so-called  bank  advertising  that 
is  W'ritten  bv  inexperienced  individuals,  who 
are  not  able  to  see,  before  hand,  the  effects 
of  an  ill-advised  thought  or  expression. 

Educating  the  Public. 

A banker  should  strive  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  those  features  of  banking  which 
assure  safety.  Simply  to  have  a fire  and 
burglar  proof  vault,  installed  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  bank  not  frequented  by  the  pub- 
lic, would  not  procure  the  conviction  that 
t lie  funds,  securities,  and  valuable  papers  of 
the  bank  are  adequately  protected.  The 
fact  that  the  impregnable  vault  is  a part 
of  the  bank’s  equipment  must  be  constantly 
set  clearly  before  the  public  mind.  It  can- 
not be  assumed  that  everybody  knows  that 
a bank  has  a vault.  This  knowledge  must 
be  reiterated  in  various  forms  so  that  the 


public  will  be  convinced  that  the  bank  is 
provided  with  the  proper  vault  protection. 
One  of  the  best  effects — indirect  of  course — 
that  come  from  advertising  * safe  deposit 
boxes,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  public 
mind  is  impressed  with  the  safety  of  the 
bank  that  so  advertises. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  oil 
banking  safeguards  such  as  audits,  exam- 
inations, ample  capital,  conservative  man- 
agement, rules  w ith  regard  to  making  loans 
and  investments,  but  it  is  also  positively 
necessary  to  impress  these  safeguards  upon 
the  minds  of  prospective  patrons  or  de- 
positors. 

The  knowledge  of  safety  is  as  important 
as  the  fact  of  safety. 

In  bringing  about  this  result  judicious 
advertising  has  amply  proved  its  right  to  a 
place  in  the  favorable  consideration  of 
every  progressive,  prudent  banker. 

Advertising,  in  tlic  true  sense  of  the  word, 
comprises  the  use  of  dignified  booklets, 
letters  mailed  direct  from  the  officers  of 
tlie  bank,  carefully  prepared  statements  and 
newspaper  advertisements,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  forms  such  as  street  car  cards, 
and  novelties. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman.  Chambersburg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chelialis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamshcr,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier,  State  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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W.  R.  Dysart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  llipon,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier,  The  National 
Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  Cashier,  Citizens 
Bank,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Chilton,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager, 
First  National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  Asst.  Cashier,  Union  Bank 
k,  Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 

York. 


W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


GLAD  TO  EXCHANGE. 

We  use  several  different  mediums  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  and  in  addition  have 
been  very  liberal  in  circularizing  and  in 
writing  personal  letters.  I am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  advertising  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  us,  and  in  many  instances  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  much  new  business. 

I did  not  see  your  original  proposition  for 
exchanging  booklets,  etc.,  with  those  who 
have  listed  their  names  with  you,  therefore 
I do  not  know  what  steps  are  necessary  to 
get  on  your  list.  I would,  however,  like  to 
have  you  add  my  name,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing further  to  be  done,  kindly  advise  me. 
I will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
exchanges. 

Assuring  you  that  I shall  hold  my  services 
at  your  command,  I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  O.  BOOZER, 

Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


IN  sending  us  a collection  of  newspaper 
advertisements  of  The  Barnett  National 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Boozer,  assistant  to  the  president  of  that 
institution,  writes: 

Having  read,  with  interest,  criti- 
cisms by  you  of  advertising  copy, 
submitted  by  the  different  banks,  I 
am  enclosing  herein  several  ads.  that 
we  have  used  in  our  local  news- 
paper, together  with  one  of  our  most 
recent  booklets.  In  addition,  we  use 
circulars  and  other  means  of  keep- 
ing ourselves  before  the  public. 

I would  be  glad  to  have  you  write 
me  frankly  your  opinion  of  our  copy 
matter;  also  I would  appreciate 
your  returning  these  ads.  to  me,  as 
I have  taken  them  from  our  file. 
Thanking  you  In  advance,  I am.  etc. 

One  of  the  advertisements  referred  to  is 
reproduced  herewith.  It  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  in  the  space  of  twelve  inches  by 
four  columns,  but  it  is  too  verbose  even  for 
that  large  space.  The  argument  in  the  copy 
is  strong,  hut  it  is  a question  whether  the 
average  newspaper  reader  will  wade  through 
all  that  matter.  But  if  lie  doesn't,  at  least 
the  big  boldface  figures  at  the  top  of  the 
ad.,  ought  to  make  a good  impression  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Boozer  also  sent  a full  page  adver- 
tisement and  several  smaller  ones,  all  of 
which  are  well  balanced  and  effective. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  runs  an  ad.  on  the  front 
page  of  a theatre  programme.  We  repro- 


WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  4 to  11.  19i; 


The  Golden  Crook 


MOMUS  AND  CROESUS 
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Capital $ 750,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  . . 443,846.62 
Stockholders’  Liability,  750,000.00 

Legal  Guarantee  . $1,943,846.62 

Tb»  M«M  that  we  moat  W $1.94.1, fU6  62  before  you,  U • dvpoiitor  pf  thii  h*ok  i-ouid 
too*  oh  o*nt  Bean*  (hat  you  are  guaranteed  the  aafet)  of  your  fund*  beyond  a acmtilU 
of  a donht  ThU  enorrnoualv  larire  mm  of  money  ia  not  the  limit  to  your  ruarantee  ag*in»f 
full  protection— to  thie  capital  are  added  three  of  the  STRONGEST  feature  known  to 
eradit,  that  of  CAPACITY.  CHARACTER  and  an  HONORABLE  HISTORY.  Let  's  an.U  >e 
all  four  of  these  features. 

OAHYhL  The  ana  (a  unqueettoDably  adequate  for  all  letritimate  requirements  of  tbe 
bank,  it  la  sufficient  to  permit  the  bank  to  properly  protect  the  interests  of  ita  customer* 
at  all  tiipes  This  statement  has  bee^ tasted  and  proved  in  the  pact  * 

CAPACITY  The  men  behind  thie  CAPITAL  have  the  CAPACITY  to  handle  it  a.han- 
te*eouelv  Many  year*  flpure  in  Ihe  dereloprarat  of  their  esperienre  and  thev  are  fher». 
fore  enabled  t»  wake  the  very  beet  inveetmenta  with  the  minimum  amount  of  riak  A sue- 
eeeaful  banker  should  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  every  buaineaa  in  th^  »e<*. 
tlou  ia  which  his  bank  ia  located ; should  know  how  certain  condition*  will  affect  certain 
basin seae*  he  aamlvtiesl  in  hi*  disposition . learn  to  consider  aafetr  first  and  profits  after- 
ward.-  have  that  happy  faculty  of  reading  human  natnre;  atwayis  have  his  fingertips  on 
ths  pulse  beaU  of  the  country,  and  bv  all  means  have  the  confidence  of  the  Publi< . Our  offi- 
cers have  Keen  schooled  alonf  these  lines . studying  banking  as  a profession 

OHARAOTHRr  Character  baa  always  been  a very  important  factor  in  the  ultimate  me- 
cess  of  any  legitimate  buaieeea.  and  should  therefore  form  perl  of  the  hed-nvk  on  which  a 
successful  bank  rests  Our  officer*  *11  be*r  most  honorable  record*—  re»d  their  nimrv.  v.»u 

know  them 

HMTORY  The  hi*tory  of  the  Barnett  National  Bank  dates  bark  to  1*77.  when  Mr  W 
B.  Barnett  founded  the  "Bank  of  Jacksonville  " It  wa*  in  his  honor  that  the  bank  sub- 
aeqaeotly  tobk  ki«  name  Its  history  hat  been  one  long,  -ontinuous  record  of  phenomenal 

BAMEJLHO  7A0HJTXR8  The  Bank  is  rooducted  in  a most  modern  and  up  to  date 
manner,  ita  lyitem  being  the  outgrowth  of  thirty  four  vears  of  ei|terienrr.  If  >ou  haw  a 
basking  buatsena.  you  can  conduct  it  at  the  Barnett  National,  and  von  ran  h«ve  the  a. 

ef  safety  and  convenience  We  want  to  impress  iipon  voi  this  feet,  W1  ARB 

HHOUOH  to  serve  you,  but  hot  too  labor  to  appreciate  you 


In  our  Saving*  Department 
tnrly. 


W,  D.  Barnett.  Chairman. 

Prank  Adams,  ('resident 

0.  S DsBauaaure  Vice  President 

A.  Q.  Cummer.  Vice  Praaidsnt 


* pay  4. par  cent,  interest  per  annum,  compounded  *, 


K E Wheeler.  C avlner 
W R Mct^uaid.  Assistant  fishier 
• S L’Engle.  Assistant  Cashier 
*».  A Kirk.  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Jacksonville's  Oldest  and  Florida's  Largest  Bank 

Barnett  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville 

Temporary  Budding  I>*ura  and  Adam*  Streets. 


“1 


A 1X)T  OF  HEADING  M ATfER 


duce  t lie  front  cover,  which  is  about  the 
gayest  environment  lor  a bank  ad.  which 
we  have  ever  seen. 


Mr.  Carl  W.  Art  of  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Trust  & Savings  Bank  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  writes: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
splendid  comment  and  display  ac- 
corded the  page  of  advertisements  of 
Spokane  banks  which  y'ou  gave  us  in 
the  August  Bankers  Magazine. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith,  part 
of  a series  of  “Human  Interest”  ads. 


which  wc  have  been  running  in  the 
daily  papers  recently.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  comment  and  criti- 
cism on  them,  and  are  enclosing 
self-addressed  envelope  for  your  re- 
ply. Should  you  care  to  reproduce 
them  in  the  Bankers  Magazine,  we 
would,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  have 
you  do  so.  We  would,  however,  like 
to  have  them  returned  to  us  after 
you  have  finished  with  them,  as  we 
have  very  few  duplicates. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a series  of 
Old  National  Bank  ads.  which  may 
l e of  use  to  you. 

These  advertisements  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  uniform  in  style,  but  dif* 
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fcr  in  subject  matter.  They  attract,  inter- 
est and  convince,  which  is  just  what  adver- 
tisements should  do. 


The  Equitable  Savings  Bank  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  sends  out  a detailed  statement 
of  its  condition,  but  the  printed  slip  con- 
tains no  indication  of  where  the  hank  is 
located.  This  is  a mistake,  it  would  seem, 
from  an  advertising  standpoint. 


A particularly  pleasing  and  effective 
booklet  has  been  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Mill 
Valley,  Mill  Valley,  California.  It  is  printed 
on  pebbled  paper  and  ornamented  with  fine 
cuts.  It  contains  an  adequate  description  of 
the  bank’s  various  departments. 


The  Safe  Deposit  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
printed  a good  leaflet  describing  its  vault 
and  the  service  rendered.  A woman.  Miss 
Nellie  H.  Lung,  is  custodian  of  the  vault. 


The  Bank  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  sends  out 
a post  card  bearing  this  message: 

YOUR  INVITATION. 

If  at  any  time  you  have  money 
that  you  wish  to  put  where  it  is 
absolutely  safe,  where  it  will  work 
for  you  as  long;  as  you  leave  it,  and 
where  you  can  get  it  at  any  time 
that  you  may  want  It,  we  invite  you 
In  this  special  way  to  deposit  it  in 
this  bank  on  interest. 

We  will  pay  you  interest  In  cash 
every  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  3 per 
cent,  if  you  wish  the  money,  or  we 
will  credit  it  to  your  account  where 
it  will  become  part  of  the  principal 
and  also  bear  interest. 

We  do  not  issue  Certificates  of 
Deposit  for  money  on  Interest,  but 
we  give  a Pass  Book  to  every 
customer,  in  which  all  the  deposits 
and  interest  credits  are  entered  to 
show  a correct  record  of  the  ac- 
count. 

You  can  open  an  account  in  our 
bank  with  any  amount  as  low  as  one 
dollar.  Deposits  of  any  amount  may 
be  added  afterward. 

We  solicit  and  welcome  the  ac- 
counts of  children  and  ladies  as  well 
as  men,  and  give  all  the  same  care- 
ful attention. 

We  invite  you  and  your  friends  to 
do  your  banking  with  this  strong 
and  conservative  bank.  Safety  is 
our  motto.  Prompt  service  and 
courteous  treatment  our  pleasure. 

THE  BANK  OF  WAYNESBORO. 


Mr.  H.  N.  Tinker,  active  vice-president  of 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  writes: 

Being  a new  bank  man  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  I desire  to  use  a 
little  advertising  matter  that  would 


not  only  call  attention  to  the  facili- 
ties that  this  bank  had  previously 
offered,  but  also  to  get  before  the 
public  the  fact  that  we  are  going  out 
energetically  after  new  business.  I 
am  enclosing  to  you  herewith,  one  of 
the  circulars  and  also  my  business 
card,  which  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  you,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
have  any  criticism  that  you  may  de- 
sire to  make. 

The  matter  which  Mr.  Tinker  sends  is  full 
of  ginger  and  enthusiasm,  but  parts  of  it 
arc  not  as  clearly  worded  as  they  might  be. 
For  instance,  here  are  two  paragraphs  from 
a circular: 

There  must  bo  a power  of  person- 
ality that  is  in  almost  perfect  pro- 
portion with  public  promotion  and 
keenly  alert  to  common  ideals.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  bank’s  affairs 
there  should  be  an  honest,  home- 
like confidence.  The  evolution  of  the 
science  of  banking  brings  about  a 
new  idea  of  business  and  the  vital 
points  are  close  observation  and 
properly  analyzing  human  nature. 

Really  the  only  thing  a bank  has 
to  offer  is  service,  and  to  render  to 
an  appreciative  public  right  rela- 
tionship is  a systematic  application 
of  skill  in  an  honest  endeaver  to 
effect  a desired  result. 

There  ore  some  nice  sounding  phrases 
here  and  plenty  of  alliteration,  but  what 
docs  it  all  mean  when  you  get  right  down 
to  it?  Take  the  first  sentence.  How  can  a 
“power  of  personality”  be  in  “almost  per- 
fect proportion  with  public  promotion,  or 
how  can  that  same  “power  of  personality” 
be  “keenly  alert  to  common  ideals.”  And 
what  are  “common  ideals,”  anyway? 

This  advertiser  is  all  right  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  publicity,  but  he  is  a little  hazy 
in  some  of  his  expressions. 

We  told  him  as  much  in  our  letter  of 
criticism,  and  then  he  came  back  at  us  with 
this: 

I thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the 
25th,  calling  attention  to  x the  weak 
points  in  our  circular  letter,  a copy 
of  which  we  forwarded  you  & few 
days  ago.  That  "lost  motion”  ex- 
pression, which  you  used  is  a new 
one  on  us  and  we  are  inclosing  here- 
with a draft  for  $1.25,  for  which 
you  may  send  us  one  of  your  books, 
‘‘Pushing  Your  Business.”. 

Now'  some  irreverent  reader  is  going  lo 
sav  that  we  criticize  matter  submitted  just 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  sell  some  of  our 
books.  That  isn’t  so  at  all.  We  give  our 
advice  solely  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
But  of  course  we  have  books  and  services 
to  sell  if  any  body  wants  them,  and  many 
people  have  told  us  that  they  are  worth  all 
we  ask  for  them  and  more. 


Referring  to  the  page  of  assorted  adver- 
tisements of  various  institutions,  we  take 
leave  to  make  the  following  comments: 

FIRST  NATIONAL— A very  timely  ad- 
vertisement to  use  this  month.  The  illus- 
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t ration  is  a very  cheering  one  and  brings 
home  the  Thanksgiving  lesson  that  money 
makes  the  turkey  roast  as  well  as  it  makes 
the  mare  go. 

NATIONAL  STATE  AND  CITY— Next 
is  a fourth  of  July  ad.,  which  makes  a 
clc\er  appeal  to  the  man  whose  thoughts  are 
turning  vacationward.  A well  displayed  ad- 
vertisement. 

HOME  SAVINGS— Emerson ‘said,  “Con- 
centration is  the  secret  of  strength.”  Here 
is  a concentrated  and  therefore  a strong  ad. 
The  wayfaring  man,  though  a fool,  need  not 
err  in  seeing  the  point  of  this  advertise- 
ment. The  “SAVE”  is  almost  as  startling 
a portent  as  the  “In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces,” 
which  tradition  says  flashed  in  the  sky  for 
the  Emperor  Constantine  and  directed  his 
future  course. 

MERCHANTS  AND  MECHANICS 
SAVINGS — This  “gets  right  down  to  brass 


tacks”  and  shows  just  what  systematic  sav- 
ing will  do  when  carried  on  over  a period 
of  years  by  means  of  a savings  account.  It 
likewise  makes  a strong  appeal  to  parental 
affection. 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL— A special 
ad.  of  special  service.  It  ought  to  pull 
business  from  banks  needing  that  kind  of 
service. 

NATIONAL  SllAWMUT — A very  sym- 
metrical advertisement  containing  some 
strong  figures.  It  suggests  the  question, 
however,  if  the  $12,828,161.69  is  really  the 
total  protection  for  depositors.  Is  not  the 
collateral  held  against  the  bank's  loans  also 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  protection 
to  depositors? 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK— It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  a married  man  wrote  this  ad. 
Ho  has  proved  in  his  own  experience  the 
folly  of  the  statement  that  “two  can  live  as 
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cheaply  as  one.”  But  “Bank  at  our  bank” 
is  not  enough.  Please  explain  why  your 
bank  should  be  chosen.  That  is,  give  some 
reasons  for  choosing  the  Citizens  National 
in  preference  to  other  institutions. 

UNION  TRUST  COMPANY— Nothing 
to  say  about  this  except  that  it  is  short  and 
to  the  point. 

STERLING  BANK— Good  display,  but 
some  ambiguity  in  the  text.  Probably  it  is 
all  classes  of  banking  business  that  is  meant, 
although  it  is  not  said. 

UNION  NATIONAL— Blowing  the  horn 
a little,  but  wc  guess  it  is  justifiable  in  an 
institution  with  surplus  and  profits  over 
eight  times  its  capital. 

MANUFACTURERS  NATIONAL— This 
is  a good  idea.  Take  the  dictionary  and 
go  down  through  and  pick  out  definitions 
that  may  apply  to  your  bank,  although  a 
closer  connection  than  is  brought  out  in  this 
advertisement  would  be  desirable. 


A TRIUMPH  OF  ADVERTISING 

MR.  C.  L.  CHILTON,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  writing  in  “Print- 
er’s Ink/*  says: 

A Job  worthy  of  high  mettle,  this;  a job 
that  demands  the  most  distinctive  layouts 
and  typography,  the  highest  class  of  art 
work,  and  one  of  the  most  elusively  difficult 
types  of  copy;  but  when  a man  has  really 
been  educated  in  this  way  to  come  to  your 
establishment  and  finds  things  correspond 
with  your  claims  and  the  general  tone  of 
your  message,  you  can  mentally  shake  hands 
with  yourself  at  having  accomplished  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  advertising. 

They  won't  tell  you  they  saw  your  ad.; 
they  will  be  very  quiet  and  uncommunica- 
tive; but  If  you  trace  them  to  where  they 
come  from,  classify  them,  carefully  record 
new  business  and  compare  month  with 
month,  year  with  year,  the  only  conclusion 
you  can  reach  is  the  delightful  one — that 
bank  advertising  can  be  made  to  pay! 


MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A MODERN  BANK 

BUILDING 

By  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  Architect,  Specialist  in  Bank  Buildings 

Bankers  contemplating  the  erection  of  new  buildings  should  read  the  following 
account,  specially  written  for  THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  by  Alfred  C.  Bossom , 
llie  architect  specialist  in  bank  buildings.  His  article  is  the  result  of  many  years*  experi- 


ence in  the  designing  and  building  of  banks  in 

HAVING  been  requested  to  describe  for 
the  readers  of  the  Bankers  Magazine 
what  I have  found  from  experience 
to  be  the  requirements  of  a modern  bank 
building,  I feel  I should  start  at  the  be- 
ginning; for  such  requirements  are  of  more 
interest  to  those  seeking  a new  home  for 
an  existing  institution  or  those  desirous  of 
reconstructing  an  old  building,  w'hich  brings 
up  the  subject  at  once  of  location. 

Primarily  a bank  should  be  a substan- 
tial structure  and  therefore,  unless  a spe- 
cial reason  exists  to  the  contrary,  should 
occupy  a prominent  site,  located  on  a main 
business  thoroughfare,  preferably  a corner, 
immediately  adjacent  to  its  patrons  and 
readily  accessible  by  a cheap,  quick  means 
of  transportation  to  outlying  districts. 
Near  the  postoffice  if  possible  is  invariably 
very  desirable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  be- 
comes the  centre  of  the  town  sooner  or  later. 


various  sections  of  the  country.  [ Editor .] 

The  building  externally  should  be  dis- 
tinctive, should  look  like  a BANK  and 
should  call  attention  to  itself  by  its  sub- 
stantial and  conservative  appearance.  Its 
prominence  is  always  largely  enhanced  by  a 
contrast  with  its  environments;  that  is,  an 
individual  building,  if  located  among  tall 
buildings  or  having  a high  office  building 
above  it  make  it  stands  forth  conspicuously. 
This  subject  is  seldom  given  sufficient  con- 
sideration, but  if  properly  applied  it  is 
easily  the  best  and  cheapest  bank  adver- 
tising medium. 

A bank  building  has  a great  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  business  building,  in  that 
its  customers  prefer,  if  practicable,  to  have 
an  office  under  the  same  roof,  reasoning 
that  they  will  get  better  consideration  by 
being  known  and  will  have  many  facilities 
afforded  them  in  connection  with  the  bank, 
and  they  are  generally  willing  to  pay  larger 
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rentals  in  consequence.  This  can  often  be 
seen  where  a bank  office  building  is  fully 
rented  and  adjoining  business  buildings  are 
not  so  completely  occupied. 

The  most  important  external  requirement 
is  that  the  building  shall  be  devoid  of  any- 
thing appearing  tawdry,  vulgar  or  cheap. 
Every  layman  now  knows  that  the  old 
fashioned  system  of  decorating  the  win- 
dows with  large  iron  pipes  to  imitate  im- 
pregnable protection  is  a pure  fake  and  i> 
no  longer  impressed  by  such  a display,  pre- 
ferring a strong,  substantial  building  to  a 
flimsy  jail.  Well  considered  publicity  is 
greater  protection  nowadays  than  small 
windows  heavily  laden  with  bogus  bars  that 
merely  keep  the  inside  concealed  from  the 
passerby. 

Onlv  first-class  material  should  be  em- 
ployed and  if  money  is  not  plentiful,  some 
other  cheaper  material  should  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  an  inferior  quality  of  a more  ex- 
pensive substance,  as  such  construction 
gives  the  impression  of  security.  The  best 
quality  of  granite,  marble,  limestone,  brick, 
etc.,  can  be  used  to  create  an  eminently 
substantial  looking  building,  if  the  whole 
be  treated  with  skill,  for  the  limita- 
tions and  all  the  shortcomings,  that 
time  will  always  develop.  Anything  of  a 
perishable  nature  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  used,  for  such  materials  as 
zinc,  tin,  etc.,  soon  present  a dilapidated 
appearance,  and  thus  indicate  that  poor 
taste  has  been  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  building.  This  does  not  tend  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  bank's  judgment 
in  other  matters  that  concern  its  customers. 

A bank  when  going  into  a new  building 
does  so  with  the  idea  of  making  the  new 
habitation  its  home  for  a long  time  and  in 
consequence  will  suffer  for  anv  mistake 
made  in  its  construction.  For  this  reason 
untried  innovations  of  materials,  should 
be  adopted  only  after  very  mature  consid- 
eration. 

Solidity  cannot  he  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  building  and  as  a 
principle  this  has  always  been  employed, 
and  in  such  examples  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  National  Bank  of  France 
this  has  been  so  well  carried  out  that  they 
are  world  famous  for  it. 

An  intending  customer  gets  his  first  im- 
pressions of  a hank’s  traditions  and  the 
character  of  its  officers  from  its  outward 
appearance  and  this  should  be  made  invit- 
ing to  convey  the  desired  impression  of  con- 
servative enterprise,  which  alone  will  in- 
spire confidence  and  for  this  reason  if  a 
bank  decides  to  rent  its  quarters,  great 
care  must  bp  emploved  in  the  selection  of 
the  building  under  whose  roof  the  institu- 
tion makes  its  home,  particularly  so  as 
the  bank  should  be  the  soundest  institution 
in  its  community. 

To-day  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  bank 
inviting,  bright  and  cheerful  and  anything 
that  will  tend  to  make  the  customers  more 


at  home  should  be  adopted.  In  institutions 
where  the  policy  is  to  have  as  many  patrons 
as  possible  personally  known  to  the  officers, 
the  officers  should  be  prominently  located 
in  the  banking  room  and  with  only  suffi- 
cient suggested  privacy,  contrived  by  in- 
terposing a low  rail  in  front  of  their 
space,  to  prevent  a waste  of  time  by 
having  to  take  part  in  unnecessary  con- 
versation. A sound  proof  retiring  room 
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should  he  arranged  conveniently  for  private 
consultations  between  the  officers  and  cus- 
tomers or  the  officers  themselves.  This 
room,  if  there  is  sufficient  space,  should  not 
be  the  board  room,  but  more  of  a small 
anteroom  partitioned  off  from  the  officers* 
section.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
directors'  room  can  be  situated  in  a posi- 
tion which  will  make  it  suitable  for  meet- 
ings of  corporations  and  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  bank,  at  times  when  the 
bank  officers  are  not  using  it  themselves. 
Cloak  and  toilet  accommodations  should 
also  bp  installed  in  connection  with  this 
room  and  they  should  be  accessible  without 
passing  through  the  working  space  of  the 
bank. 

Ladies'  accounts  have  now  become  of  such 
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importance  that  special  provision  is  made 
for  milndi’s  comfort  in  all  up-to-date  bank- 
ing1 establishments.  Private  rooms  fitted 
with  toilet  articles,  writing  materials,  mir- 
rors and  a “stocking  rail,”  and  also  tellers* 
wickets,  for  their  exclusive  use,  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  modern  bank’s 
equipment.  A good  arrangement  is  to 
provide  a small  private  room  near  the 
entrance  of  the  bank  and  also  to  have  an 
alcove  between  the  tellers’  cages  provided 
with  a curtain,  enabling  the  same  tellers  to 
attend  to  the  ladies  without  practically 
moving  from  their  places. 

Even  in  small  towns  a move  is  being 
made  to  provide  satisfactory  safe  deposit 
accommodations,  and  where  this  is  de- 
veloped a good  revenue  is  obtainable 
from  tlie  boxes,  as  well  as  forming  an 
additional  inducement  in  bringing  custom- 
ers to  the  bank.  One  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ways  to  arrange  this  department  is  to 
have  the  vault  large  enough  to  have  the 
bank’s  cash  and  securities  in  a section 
divided  from  the  boxes  by  a grille  parti- 
tion with  a day  gate  and  using  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vault  for  safe  deposit  boxes 
of  various  sixes.  This  show’s  the  box  renter 
that  the  same  protection  is  afforded  to  his 
proj>erty  as  the  bank  provides  for  its  own 
securities  and  cash. 

The  space  divided  off  for  the  bank’s  ex- 
clusive use  should  be  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  “money  wagon”  being  left  inside 
and  the  day  gate  closed/ 

The  plan  allows  latitude  both  for  the 
bank  to  partition  off  additional  space 
should  it  need  it,  and  for  the  installation 
of  more  safe  deposit  boxes  as  the  increased 
business  demands.  In  connection  with  the 
safe  deposit  vault,  booths  of  various  sizes 
should  be  arranged  with  doors  that  auto- 
matically close  behind  the  user,  thus  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  door  to  be  re- 
opened by  a bank  official  who  could  see  that 
the  previous  user  had  not  dropped  any  se- 
curities, an  incident  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs. 

With  the  practise  of  leaving  town  for 
the  summer  growing  as  it  has  of  late,  a 
storage  vault  for  bulky  valuables  is  often 
an  additional  convenience  to  customers  and 
forms  a source  of  revenue  for  a space 
which  otherwise  would  be  useless.  The  en- 
tire safe  deposit  department  is  now’  one 
of  the  most  important  of  a first  class  bank’s 
requirements,  and  if  it  is  well  arranged 
and  properly  advertised,  can  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  bank’s  earning  ca- 
pacity. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  protection 
of  a modem  vault,  and  its  latest  develop- 
ment—a circular  door  weighing  anvwherc 
up  to  ten  tons— a system  of  electric  pro- 
tection can  be  adopted  either  by  embedding 
the  wiring  in  the  body  of  the  concrete  sur- 
rounding the  steel  work  so  that  it  cannot 
be  disturlted  without  sounding  an  alarm,  or 
by  electrifying  the  metal  casing. 


A ftee  standing  vault  should  have  mir- 
rors located  around  it,  making  all  exterior 
sides  visible  from  any  point  outside,  this 
treatment  also  arranged  below,  thus  giving 
to  one  custodian  the  power  of  seeing 
around  all  corners  and  underneath  from 
any  place  at  any  time. 

When  the  cages  are  arranged,  the  con- 
venience of  the  bank’s  working  force  and 
system  are  of  great  importance,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  proximity  of  one  wicket  to 
another  from  the  customer’s  side  should  not 
be  overlooked,  for  nothing  causes  more  dis- 
satisfaction to  patrons  than  to  be  jostled 
in  getting  to  and  from  the  teller's  wicket. 

The  space  along  the  screen  may  be  so 
taken  up  by  different  departments  that  it 
is  often  advisable  to  have  the  bookkeepers 
at  some  distance  and  to  provide  one  wicket 
with  “buzzers”  which  will  bring  the  par- 
ticular bookkeeper  needed  without  an  un- 
due waste  of  time,  so  often  an  objection  to 
the  scheme  of  having  them  all  along  the 
line. 

To  save  handling  the  books  both  night 
and  morning,  individual  book  safes  located 
under  the  various  desks  for  books  in  con- 
stant use  are  sometimes  employed,  but  this 
lias  tlie  disadvantage  in  preventing  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  book  vault  of  seeing 
at  a glance  if  all  the  books  have  been 
placed  before  lie  closes  the  vault  for  the 
night. 

To  free  the  officers  from  a great  annoy- 
ance, the  stenographers  should  be  located 
in  a sound-proof  room  and  called  either  by 
a “buzzer”  to  personally  receive  instruc- 
tions or  to  be  readied  by  one  of  the  various 
systems  of  internal  telephones  that  have 
licen  placed  on  the  marled  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  question  of  noise  also  applies 
to  the  flooring  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  bestowed  upon  the  elimination  of  this 
annoyance.  One  of  the  best  preventatives 
is  the  use  of  ar.  interlocking  rubber  tiling 
in  the  public  space  and  a very  heavy  lino- 
leum in  the  working  portions. 

To  procure  the  best  light  and  fresh  air, 
a banker  needs  tlie  best  available  advice, 
for  lack  of  these  is  most  trying  upon  the 
nerves,  undesirable  for  the  customers,  and 
most  expensive  to  the  bank;  a man  working 
at  half  efficiency  is  just  costing  twice  as 
much  to  produce  the  result. 

Where  the  site  permits,  the  natural  light 
should  always  be  behind  the  teller  and 
should  shine  directly  upon  the  face  of  the 
customer  at  the  wicket. 

The  clerical  staff  should,  if  possible,  be 
located  behind  tlie  cage  for  the  same  reason, 
to  ensure  as  much  daylight  as  possible. 
This  arrangement  unfortunately  requires  a 
wider  site  than  is  always  available,  but  the 
results  if  obtained  make  it  well  worth 
striving  for. 

Since  high  banking  rooms  with  mezzanines 
have  become  popular  the  satisfactory  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  of  the  whole  interior 
means  the  solving  of  a ticklish  engineering 
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should  hr  followed,  for  it  is  a great  time 
saver,  and  prevents  employees  going  out  of 
the  building  from  the  time  they  enter  in 
the  morning  until  the  time  they  leave  at 
night. 

The  material  development  of  the  country 
of  late  years  has  been  so  great  that  the  de- 
mand for  safe  banking  institutions  has  often 
run  ahead  of  the  local  facilities,  and 
in  the  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 


problem,  for  often,  if  the  mezzanine  be  com- 
fortable, the  lower  portion  of  the  room  is 
too  cold,  and  if  the  floor  is  at  a workable 
temperature,  the  mezzanine  is  quite  too  hot 
for  use. 

The  comfort  of  employees  is  often  over- 
looked to  the  bank’s  disadvantage.  Proper 
locker  rooms  and  toilet  accommodations 
always  should  be  provided,  and  if  the  local 
custom  is  to  provide  a dining  room,  it 
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many  obsolete  systems  and  buildings  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  efficient.  The  building  and  the 
system  arc  inseparable,  and  it  is  recognised 
that  a new  building  should  also  stand  for 
the  discontinuance  of  out-of-date  practices, 
and  for  the  installation  of  all  proved  labor- 
saving  arrangements,  which  signify  money- 
making methods. 

A modern,  bank  should  have  all  the  latest 
electrical  appliances  which  have  proved 
superior  to  the  old  thick  wall  protection. 
A fully  protected  first-class  building  sig- 
nifies the  progressive  spirit,  which  stands 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  business  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  which  has  become  so  essen- 
tial on  account  of  the  keen  competition. 

Like  all  branches  of  industry,  a bank 
has  to  specialize  more  or  less,  and  definite 
arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  ac- 
complish this.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
one  who  has  made  a special  study  of  the 
entire  banking  question  as  applied  to  its 
home,  and  who  would  not  allow  one  con- 
sideration to  have  undue  prominence  to  the 
.disadvantage  of  others,  can  aid  indefinitely 


in  installing  the  bank  in  quarters  that  will 
be  both  economical  and  efficient  in  its  con- 
duct, signifying  where  savings  may  be  made,' 
or  improvements  nicorporated  at  little  ex- 
pense. 

With  the  banking  situation  as  complicated 
as  it  is  to-day,  a banker  can  hardly  keep 
pace  with  all  tin*  improvements  introduced 
into  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  operating 
of  the  bank  itself,  and  by*  having  competent 
advice  the  saving  in  time  alone  is  considerable. 
The  makers  of  various  articles,  and  the  ex- 
perts on  various  details  make  the  banker's 
life  a burden  if  be  attempts  to  decide  all 
the  points  himself,  unaided,  or  unadvised 
by  an  independent  expert  on  the  subject  as 
a whole. 

A substantial  modern  structure  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate, 
and  a desirable  customer  prefers  to  become 
associated  with  an  institution  located  in  a 
building  of  this  character,  one  completely 
arranged  with  up-to-date  vault  equipment 
and  protections,  and  all  the  improvements 
which  modem  practice  has  proved  desirable 
and  profitable. 


MONEY  ORDERS  BY  BANKS 


A PL  AN  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
American  Bankers*  Association  to 
compete  with  the  government  system 
of  money  orders  by  mail.  The  matter  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a committee  composed 
of  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  Minneapolis, 
chairman;  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  in  Manhattan, 
and  E.  D.  Durham  of  Onaraga,  111. 

A letter  has  been  drawn  up  by  this  com- 
mittee and  will  be  sent  out  from  Minneapolis 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  detailing  the  plan  by 
which  banks  will  be  able  to  supply  their 
customers  with  checks  which  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  for 
the  American  Bankers’  Association,  and 
which  will  be  good  anywhere,  just  as  trav- 
elers* checks  now  are  both  here  and  abroad. 

Tt  is  expected  that  this  will  prove  of  great 
convenience,  especially  in  the  great  mail  or- 
der business,  which  has  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions in  recent  years.  The  government 
now  has  a business  of  some  $750,000,000  in 
money  orders,  representing  about  100,000,- 
000  transactions  annually,  as  the  average 
amount  is  about  $7,  the  sums  for  which  or- 


ders are  drawn  ranging  from  a few  cents 
to  $50. 

Tt  is  believed  that  in  this  field  legitimate 
competition  with  the  government  may  be 
entered  upon  by  the  banks,  which  will  facili- 
tate business  and  also  accommodate  custom- 
ers by  providing,  for  a small  charge,  the 
money  order  checks.  While  these  cannot  be 
sold  for  specific  amounts  as  travelers* 
checks  arc,  as  the  sums  for  which  they  will 
be  drawn  are  varying,  they  will  be  stamped 
not  to  exceed  a certain  amount  and  a suit- 
able guarantee  will  have  to  be  given  by  the 
purchaser  that  they  will  not  be  improperly 
used. 

The  plan  as  prepared  is  for  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  to  secure  from  it* 
members  the  proper  pledges  to  the  Bankers* 
Trust  Company  to  guarantee  the  scheme 
and  then  for  each  of  the  26,000  banks  con- 
nected with  the  association  desiring  to  use 
flic  new  system  to  secure  its  own  guarantees 
from  customers.  The  plan  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  details  have  been  so  arranged 
that  it  will  work  satisfactorily. 


CUSTODY  OF  WILLS 


ONE  of  the  strongest  arguments  that 
ran  he  advanced  in  favor  of  the  safe 
deposit  box  is  that  the  heirs  of  a de- 
ceased renter  are  absolutely  protected  in 
their  rights;  if  a will  has  been  left,  it  can 
be  found  intact  in  its  fire  and  burglar- 
proof  receptacle,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 


of  all  other  valuable  documents,  insurance 
policies,  etc. 

This  is  an  excellent  “talking  point”  for 
an  advertisement,  soliciting  patronage  for 
the  safe  deposit  department  and  was  em- 
bodied in  an  attractive  booklet  recently  is- 
sued by  the  National  Rockland  Bank  of 
Roxburv,  Mass. 
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HOM"E  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  HANK  OF  1'ITTSHUROII 


The  present  building  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Is  being  converted  into  a skyscraper  by  the  addition  of  21  stories,  which 
will  give  a height  of  26  stories.  The  granite  and  steel  edifice  finished  In 
1909  was  planned  with  a view  of  its  ultimate  enlargement,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  will  therefore  go  on  as  usual  during  the  work  and 
after  Its  completion.  The  bank  has  occupied  the  site  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Wood  Street,  with  frequent  additions,  since  1852. 
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Illinois  Bankers’  Convention. 

By  C.  C.  Burford,  Mgr.  Savings  Department 
Busey's  Bank,  Urbana,  Illinois  ' 

CONSERVATION  of  natural  resources 
was  the  main  topic  of  interest  at  the 
twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, held  in  Springfield,  October  10-12. 
The  theme  of  caring  for  the  rich  soil  of  Illi- 
nois as  a priceless  heritage  to  posterity  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  bankers  of 
the  State,  whose  work  along  these  lines  for 
the  past  year  has  been  directed  by  a special 
committee,  whose  chairman  wras,  and  is,  as 
he  was  reappointed,  the  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris  of  Champaign. 

Himself  a banker  and  a farmer  of  no 
small  ability,  Mr.  Harris  has  put  time  and 
energy  into  the  work  of  his  committee,  w’ith 
the  result  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Springfield  convention  attracted  national  as 
well  as  State  attention. 

James  J.  Hill,  the  “Empire-Builder”  of 
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the  Northwest,  was  persuaded  to  speak  to 
the  bankers  of  Illinois,  and  his  remarks* rang 
true  with  advice  to  the  effect  that  Illinois, 
with  her  wonderful  virgin  soil,  must  con- 
serve her  natural  gifts  and  reform  her 
methods  of  farming  if  her  present  standard 
of  wealth  from  soil  fertility  is  to  be  main- 
tained. He  warned  the  audience  that  eighty 
acres  ought  to  produce  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  does  at  the  present  time,  and 
must  do  so,  as  the  farmer  must  feed  more 
mouths  now  than  he  did  years  ago.  Besides, 
Mr.  Hill  asserted,  the  methods  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  of  to-day  are  wasteful  in  the 
extreme.  “The  farm  will  fail  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  of  our  prosperity  will  be  un- 
dermined,” said  Mr.  Hill,  in  warning  his 
banker  friends  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Besides  dwelling  upon  “the  run  on  na- 
ture’s bank,”  the  “Empire-Builder”  declared 
that  the  Aldrich  plan  for  currency  reform 
is  unsound  and  uneconomic.  Admitting, 
however,  that  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  associates 
have  done  a great  work,  “which  should  be 
received  with  great  respect,  but  studied  with 
great  care,”  Mr.  Hill  advised  the  bankers 
to  work  out  for  themselves  a plan  of  cur- 
rency reform,  instead  of  trusting  the  prob- 
lem to  political  management.  “Our  mone- 
tary system  has  always  been,  and  for  more 
than  a generation  has  been  acknowledged 
by  all  well-informed  persons  to  be  pro- 
foundly unsat isfactorv.  Yet  little  has  been 
done  to  improve  it.  The  initiative  must  be 
taken  by  the  bankers.  It  is  in  a special 
sense  tlieir  problem.  If  currency  reform  is 
not  carried  through  under  the  leadership  of 
the  bankers  of  this  country,  it  will  be  taken 
up  by  Congress  and  suffer  the  same  fate 
that  has  befallen  every  other  great  economic 
issue  after  it  became  the  football  of  party 
politics.” 

However,  the  bankers  of  Illinois  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  James  J.  Hill  with  spe- 
cial interest  ns  regards  the  soil  conservation 
idea,  were  vet  indisposed  to  radifv  his  at- 
tack upon  the  Aldrich  plan,  and  afterwards 
they  gave  their  indorsement  to  the  currency 
scheme  of  the  former  senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of 
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the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  strongly  favored  the  Al- 
drich monetary  plan  before  the  convention, 
and  the  association  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring it. 

Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  University 
of  Illinois;  J.  Adam  Bede  of  Minnesota,  J. 
A.  S.  Pollard  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  At- 
torney Chester  Arthur  Legg  of  Chicago,  and 
many  other  speakers  addressed  the  conven- 
tion, most  of  the  speakers  following  the 
central  idea  of  the  association  and  favoring 
agricultural  conservation.  Retiring  Presi- 
dent Crabtree  of  Jacksonville  and  Mr.  Har- 
ris, as  the  chairman  of  the  Soil  Improve- 
ment Committee,  regard  the  Springfield  con- 
vention not  only  as  the  largest  and  most 
sucesst’ul  ever  held  in  Illinois,  but  as  one 
which  has  a truly  national  as  well  as  a State 
interest  in  its  highly  important  work  of  aid- 
ing the  economic  reform  known  as  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources. 

The  New-  Officers. 

The  following  officers  wTere  elected:  Presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Harris,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Champaign;  vice- 
president,  J.  D.  Phillips  of  Green  Valley; 
secretary,  Richard  L.  Crampton  of  Chicago; 
treasurer,  D.  A.  Wvkoff  of  Alton. 

For  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  stepping  stone  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  private  bankers  presented  no  can- 
didate. S.  B.  Montgomery  of  the  State 
Savings  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Quin- 
cy, was  elected  a chairman,  defeating  J.  S. 
Aisthorpe  of  the  First  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cairo. 


Bankers  Taking  an  Interest  In  Education. 

Western  bankers  arc  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  country's  educational  system, 
with  a view  to  promoting  its  adaptation  to 
present-day  needs.  It  is  the  special  aim  of 
the  bankers  of  that  section  to  stimulate* the 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  so  that  the 
farms  may  be  made  more  productive.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  first  conference  of  the 
Committees  on  Agricultural  Development 
and  Education  of  the  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
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ciations  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  began 
its  sessions  in  Minneapolis  on  October  18, 
with  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis in  the  chair. 

In  bis  opening  address,  after  expressing 
surprise  and  gratification  at  the  large  num- 
ber present,  Mr.  Chapman  said: 

“Our  plan  in  Minnesota  has  been  one  of 
eo-operation  with  the  existing  educational 
agencies.  We  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Minnesota  to  defects  existing 
in  the  educational  system.  Wc  have  con- 
fined our  efforts  almost  wholly  to  the  boys 
and  girls.  We  have  not  tried  to  help  the 
farmer,  as  is  being  done  in  5>ome  States. 
The  movement  is  taking  different  forms  in 
different  States,  and  when  men  come  here  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  make  it  so  thor- 
oughly representative  as  this  is,  it  shows 
how  widespread  the  interest  and  how  rap- 
didlv  the  movement  is  groiwng. 

“When  our  State  legislature  decided  to 
establish  twenty  agricultural  high  schools, 
there  were  seventy-eight  towns  that  applied, 
each  for  one  of  the  schools,  which  again 
shows  how  the  interest  has  grown.  It  was 
our  intention  that  the  system  of  education 
does  not  fit  anyone  for  anything,  that  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
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try  by  men  who  intended  it  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  their  sons  were  to  be 
gentlemen  and  their  daughters  ladies.  It  is 
time  the  system  was  so  changed  or  modified 
that  the  great  class  of  boys  and  girls  who 
will  have  to  work  for  a living  will  get  a 
greater  benefit  from  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended.** 

Addresses  were  made  by  a number  of 
prominent  educators,  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  proceedings.  The  delegates 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  as  the  guests 
«f  the  Minneapolis  bankers. 


Wyoming  Bankers’  Association. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Wy- 
oming Bankers’  Association  will  take  place 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  15  and  16.  An  in- 
structive and  entertaining  programme  is  in 
preparation  by  the  committee  and  the  en- 
tertainment features  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Cheyenne  bankers. 


One  Thousand  State  Banks  in  Iowa. 

Iowa  now  has  under  State  supervision 
1.000  banks,  a greater  number  than  any 
other  State. 

That  number  was  reached  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  banking  de- 
partment when  a charter  was  issued  recently 
to  the  Farmers  Savings  Bank  of  Ledderdale, 
Carroll  county.  Iowa.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  new  and  one-thousandth  bank  is  $10,000; 
the  officers  are:  John  Sanderson,  president; 
John  Schleismann,  vice-president;  John 
Roelfsemnn,  cashier. 

Although  more  than  1,000  charters  have 
been  issued  only  1,000  State  and  savings 
banks  are  in  operation,  due  to  consolidations 
and  suspensions. 

Added  to  the  1.000  State  and  savings 
banks  are  about  395  national  banks  and 
about  300  private  banks,  giving  Iowa  more 
than  1.600  banks.  That  is  300  more  banks 
than  post  offices,  as  Iowa,  according  to  the 
last  official  report,  only  has  1,361  post  of- 
fices. 


New  York  Personals. 

J.  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  has  been  elected  a di- 
rector of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  October  17,  Corne- 
lius N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  was  elected  a director  in 
place  of  his  father,  the  late  Hon.  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss.  Mr.  Bliss  is  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Bliss,  Fabvan  & Co. 

Charles  Scribner  has  been  elected  a trus- 
tee of  the  Fulton  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  to  fill  a vacancy. 

William  H.  English,  vice-president  of  the 
Empire  Trust  Company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company, 
to  succeed  William  A.  Nash.  Thomas  Blake 
has  been  made  assistant  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


Trust  Companies  in  N.  Y.  Clearing-House 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association  the  officers  were 
re-elected.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  clearing-house  committee, 
to  succeed  William  A.  Nash,  chairman  of 
the  hoard  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 
Walter  E.  Frew,  Richard  Delafield  and 
Otto  T.  Bannard,  president  New  York 
Trust  Company,  were  elected  members  of 
this  committee,  Francis  L.  Hine  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Perkins  retiring. 

Joseph  B.  Martindale,  Samuel  S.  Conover 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  and  Pierre 
Jay  were  elected  to  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions, to  succeed  Stuart  G.  Nelson,  Gilbert 
Thorne  and  Edwin  Schenck.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  trust  company  officers  have 
been  made  regular  members  of  committees. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  clear- 
ing-house exchanges  were  $99,490,190,091, 
against  $109,553,999,069  in  1910;  balances, 
$4,338,563,1 1 3,  against  $4,195,993,966  in  1910. 
The  average  daily  exchanges  were  $305,016,- 
S97,  and  balances,  $14,483,706.  The  largest 
transactions  on  any  one  dav  of  the  year 
were  on  January  4,’  1911,  $618,918,688.  * 
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Pittsburgh  Chapter,  A.  I.  B.,  Begins  Busi- 
ness. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Banking, 
for  the  present  season,  was  held  on  the 
night  of  Octot»er  10,  at  the  chapter’s  rooms. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  many  out- 
of-town  members  being  present.  The  new 
president.  II.  K.  llebrank,  made  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  Congressman  James 
Francis  Burke  spoke  on  “Tl>e  Banker  and 
the  Lawyer.”  J.  H.  Arthur  gave  a review 
of  the  Rochester  convention. 


Spokane  Chapter  Meeting. 

Spokane  Chapter  of  the  American  Insli- 
can  Institute  of  Banking  held  its  initial 
meeting  for  the  fall  season  at  its  rooms  in 
the  Exchange  Bank  Building.  Charles  A. 
McLean,  cashier  of  the  Traders  National, 
recently  elected  president  of  t he  Washing- 
ton Bankers’  Association,  addressed  the 
young  men  on  the  work  in  the  State  Asso- 
ciation and  its  connection  with  the  . Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking.  The  three  dele- 
gates of  the  chapter  to  the  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Rochester,  Joseph  W.  Bradley 
of  the  Old  National,  B.  A.  Russell  of  the 
Washington  Trust  Company,  and  W.  N. 
Baker  of  the  Northwest  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  reported  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  Informal  addresses  were 
made  hv  M.  W.  Lewcr,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Exchange  National,  and  E.  R.  Ander- 
son, assistant  cashier  of  the  Fidelity  Na- 
tional. The  local  chapter  will  take  up  its 
educational  work  in  the  near  future,  and  an 
interesting  season  of  this  branch  of  its  work 
is  expected.  Practical  and  technical  bank- 
ing instruction  and  discussion  of  topics 
along  the  same  lines  will  he  emphasized. 

Girard  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
Elects  Third  Vice-President. 

Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.,  was  elected  a vice- 
president  of  the  Girard  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  on  October  10,  retaining  his 


title  of  cashier  at  the  same  time.  The  vice- 
presidents  now  are  Richard  I,.  Austin, 
Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim  and  Mr.  Wayne. 

Mr.  Wayne  Is  one  of  the  many  young 
hankers  of  Philadelphia  who  have  worked 
themselves  up  from  the  bottom  through 
sheer  merit.  He  has  a wide  circle  of  friends 
and  is  recognized  as  an  able,  constructive 
and  conservative  banker.  He  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion. 


Mercantile  Bank  of  Seattle  Entertains. 

With  the  object  of  acquainting  its  stock- 
holders and  friends  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  institution,  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Seattle  entertained  a party  of  fifty-one  at 
a recent  dinner.  Cashier  C.  S.  Harley  ex- 
plained the  growth  from  $14,000  deposits  on 
the  opening  day  last  January  to  $455,000  at 
this  time,  and  urged  that  the  amount  be 
brought  to  $500,000  by  January  1.  TJie 
hank  now  has  1,500  depositors  and  caters 
especially  to  small  accounts.  President  W. 
N.  Red  field  was  toastmaster. 


North  Carolina  Banks  Consolidate. 

Official  announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  will  he  consolidated  with  the 
American  Exchange  Bank,  to  become  ef- 
fective about  November  1,  after  which  the 
consolidated  institution  will  he  operated  as 
tlie  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  with 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  merger  also  includes 
the  Bank  of  South  Greensboro,  which  has 
been  operated  ns  a branch  of  the  American 
Exchange  Bank,  and  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  continued  as  a branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  National.  Robert  G.  Vaughan 
wijl  he  president  of  the  consolidated  bank, 
with  Frank  C.  Boyles,  cashier.  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Ex- 
change and  Mr.  Boyles  cashier  of  the  Com- 
mercial National.  Directors  of  both  banks 
will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board  until  the 
January  meeting,  wffien  changes  will  proba- 
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My  be  made.  No  other  announcement  re- 
garding tl>e  official  staff  has  been  made. 

The  American  Exchange  Bank  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1907,  with  E.  P.  Wharton, 
president:  J.  W.  Scott,  vice-president;  R. 
G.  Vaughan,  cashier,  and  F.  If.  Nicholson, 
assistant  cashier,  succeeding  to  the  banking 
department  of  the  Southern  Life  and  Trust 
Company.  In  January,  1911,  Mr.  Wharton 
resigned  the  presidency,  R.  G.  Vauglian 
being  unanimously  named  as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  manager  of  the  bank 
practically  since  it  was  first  organized  by 
tli£  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and 
through  his  ability  and  progressive  methods 
the  bank  has  grown  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  State. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  was  organized  with  F.  B.  Ricks, 
president;  E.  J.  Stafford,  vice-president;  F. 
C.  Boyles,  cashier.  Shortly  afterwards,  I. 
F.  Peebles  was  named  assistant  cashier. 
By  wise  management  the  bank  has  enjoyed 
a successful  and  prosperous  career.  Owing 
to  the  ill  health  of  President  Ricks,  the 
active  management  has  devolved  upon  Cash- 
ier Boyles  during  the  past  year.. 


Postal  Bank  for  Panama. 

Residents  of  the  Canal  Zone,  who  have 
long  desired  to  put  their  savings  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  government  for  safe  keeping, 
have  had  their  wish  granted.  President 
Taft  has  signed  an  order  establishing  a 
postal  savings  system  on  the  canal  strip, 
which  will  go  into  effect  November  8. 

The  system  to  be  instituted  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  in  the  States,  in  that  no 
Interest  will  he  paid  on  the  deposits,  the 
object-  being  merely  to  provide  a depository 
for  the  funds  of  the  Canal  Zone  inhabitants. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  Has  Organized  Clearing 
House. 

The  Memphis  Clearing-House  Association 
became  operative  on  October  2,  1911,  with 
eleven  active  and  actual  members  and  five 
institutions,  who  will  observe  the  rules  of 
the  Clearing-House  Association  through 


member-correspondent  and  connections.  The 
officers  of  the  association  consist  of  E.  I.. 
Rice,  president;  J.  1).  McDowell,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  James  Natlmn,  manager.  Mem- 
berships of  the  association  embrace  all  the 
leading  banks  of  the  eitv. 


Brooklyn  Has  New  Mortgage  Company. 

A charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Union 
First  Mortgage  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
V.,  to  have  a capital  of  $100,000,  and  con- 
duct a general  mortgage,  loan,  investment 
and  trust  business,  and  to  buy  and  sell 
bonds  secured  by  real  estate  mortgages. 
'Fhe  incorporators  are:  Thomas  J.  Lewis, 
George  Murray  Brooks,  Henry  G.  I^ewis, 
George  A.  Garden  and  John  T.  Easton. 


St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company’s  Elec- 
tion. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company 
the  following  board  of  directors  were 
elected:  William  K.  Bixby,  James  D.  Bas- 
edm,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  Adolphus  Busch, 
Daniel  Catlin,  John  T.  Davis,  J.  D.  Filley, 
S.  W.  Fordvce,  John  Fowler,  H.  C.  Haar- 
stich,  I,.  F.  .Tones,  Robert  McK.  Jones,  Edw. 
Mallinckrodt,  Thomas  H.  McKittick,  N.  A. 
McMillan.  L.  M.  Rumsey,  John  A,  Scudder, 
John  F.  Shepley,  George  W.  Simmons,  E. 
O.  Stannard,  William  Taussig,  Thomas  H. 
West.  Edwards  Whittaker,  C.  W.  White- 
law,  B F.  Yoakum. 


Bank  Consolidation  at  Pensacola. 

The  Citizens  National  Bank  and  Peo- 
ple’s National  Bank  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  have 
been  consolidated,  the  amalgamated  bank 
being  “The  Citizens  and  People’s  National,** 
which  is  boused  in  the  former  home  of  the 
People’s  National.  The  amalgamated  bank 
commenced  business  with,  capital,  $200,000; 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $64,676;  de- 
posits. $695,614:  loans  and  discounts,  $459,— 
484:  cash  assets,  $454,600;  total  resources, 
$1,077,400. 
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PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED— ALL  EXPENSE  TOUR 


NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON 

TO 

NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Account  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 

American  Bankers’  Association 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  NOV.  20-24,  1911 
Four  Special  Trains.  New  All-Steel  Equipment 

VIA 

New  York  Central  Lines 

TWELVE  DAY  CRUISE 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  PANAMA  CANAL 

In  three  specially  chartered  new  steamers  of  the 

United  Fruit  Company 

Space  Limited.  Reservations  should  be  made  at  once 


This  is  the  official  tour  to  the  Convention,  arranged  by  the  New  York  State 
Bankers'  Association  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  ITINERARY  AND  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 


NEWYORK 

Central 

LINES 


CHARLES  ELLIOT  WARREN,  Chairman  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  N.  Y.  State  Bankers’  Ass’n,  Lin- 
coln National  Bank,  New  York. 

L.  F.  VOSBURGH,  General  Passenger  Agent  or 
W,  R.  BARNET,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  Y'ork;  ’Phone  6000  Bryant. 
E.  J.  O’HAYER,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1216 
Broadway,  New  York;  ’Phone  6310  Madison. 
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BANK  ARCHITECTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 

Architects  Bank  Buildings  Any  Size 

Banks  contemplating  building  should  consult  us.  We  are 
architects  and  engineers  on  bank  buildings,  vaults,  equip- 
ment for  banking  rooms,  having  competent  men  at  the 
head  of  each  department,  each  a specialist  in  his  line, 
thus  completing  a bank  building  along  the  most  improved 
methods  and  constantly  considering  the  interests  of  our 
clients  to  such  an  extent  that  we  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  most  economical  cost, 

HANDLE  WORK  ANYWHERE 


31  East  27th  St.,  New  York 


J.  Simpson  Reese,  R.  M.  Cary  and  J.  W. 
Dorr,  president,  vice-president  and  cashier, 
respectively,  of  the  People’s  National,  oc- 
cupy similar  positions  in  the  consolidated 
bank;  while  L.  Hilton  Green,  president  of 
the  Citizens  National,  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  William  Fisher  is  second  vice-presi- 
dent. The  existence  of  the  bank  began 
September  7. 


Bank  Commissioner  Becomes  Savings 
Bank  Treasuer. 

Directors  of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  have  elected  William  P. 
Goodwin,  formerly  a bank  commissioner  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  its  treasurer, 
Mr.  Goodwin  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  ns  soon  as  he  can  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibilities  of  his  present  position. 
The  People’s  Savings  Bank  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  State, 
having  been  organized  in  1851,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  June,  1911,  report  has  a surplus 
of  $396,895  and  deposits  of  $7,069,000.  The 
bank  contemplates  the  erection  at  an  early 
date  of  a home  for  itself,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  modem  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  facilities. 


Virginia  Bankers  Approve  Aldrich  Plan. 

At  a specially  called  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Virginia  Bankers’ 
Association,  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  for 
the  purpose,  endorsement  was  given  the  Al- 
drich currency  plan,  as  modified  by  the  cur- 
rency commission  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association. 

Chairman  Joseph  M.  Hurt,  cashier  of  the 
Citizens  Bank  of  Blackstone,  presided.  Nine 
of  the  ten  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  present,  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions of  Virginia. 


Important  Bank  Merger  at  Nashville. 

. F.ffective  October  5,  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  taken 
over  the  business  and  good  will  of  the 


Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Trust  Company  having 
been  purchased  at  $170  per  share  by  those 
controlling  the  American  National. 

The  consolidation  gives  the  American  Na- 
tional capital  and  surplus  of  more  than 
$1,800,000,  deposits  of  more  than  $6,000,000, 
and  total  resources  of  over  $9,000,000. 

In  announcing  the  merger  the  American 
National  says  its  present  officers  will  be  re- 
tained in  their  official  capacities  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany will  also  be  made  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  officers  who  have  so  ably 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  American  Na- 
tional arc:  W.  W.  Berry,  president;  A.  H. 
Robinson,  vice-president ; N.  P.  LeSuer, 
cashier,  and  Charles  H.  Wetterau,  assistant 
cashier.  The  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany’s officers  have  been;  Leslie  Cheek, 
president:  E.  A.  Hail,  A.  H.  Robinson  and 
J.  H.  Howe,  vice-presidents;  E.  R.  Burr, 
cashier.  It  was  organized  in  1881  and  had 
capital  of  $300,000;  surplus,  $150,000,  and 
deposits,  $1,500,000. 


New  Head  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bank. 

Sam  P.  .Tones,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
in  Louisville  since  its  organization  in  1906, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  institution  and  his  with- 
drawal has  been  accepted  with  regret.  Mr. 
Jones*  action  was  determined  by  failing 
health. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  then  de- 
cided upon  Caldwell  Norton  unanimously  as 
the  new  president.  Mr.  Norton  has  been 
first  vice-president  and  trust  officer  of  the 
hank  for  some  time  and  with  his  inaugura- 
tion ns  president  the  institution  was  ac- 
corded full  support  of  the  Louisville  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  An  investigation 
conducted  bv  Bank  Examiner  Percy  John- 
ston and  other  accountants  showed  the  in- 
stitution at  “the  convenient  corner”  to  be  In 
healthy  shape.  The  new  Commercial  presi- 
dent is  well  qualified  to  take  hold  of  his 
new  duties  with  primary  success.  He  Is  » 
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descendant  of  a long  line  of  financiers,  his 
maternal  great-grandfather,  James  Guthrie, 
having  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un- 
der President  Franklin  Pierce. 


New  Bank  Opens  in  Atlanta,  Qa. 

The  Travelers  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Atlanta,  has  opened  for  business  at  56 
Peachtree  street.  Their  business  has  been 
very  gratifying  and  the  career  of  the  bank 
promises  to  be  very  successful.  It  is  man- 
aged by  well-known  business  men  who  have 
been  well  trained  in  the  school  of  practical 
experience.  E.  I/.  Adams  is  president;  W. 
S.  Lounsbury  and  J.  F.  Cone,  vice-presi- 
dents; Grover  Magahee,  cashier,  and  M.  C. 
Johnson,  assistant  cashier.  Trustees  are: 
E.  L.  Adams,  W.  S.  Lounsbury,  J.  F.  Cone, 
M.  C.  Johnson,  C.  D.  Montgomery,  A.  M. 
Schoen„  James  H.  Andrews,  W.  T.  DuBose, 
O.  K.  Jelks  and  Grover  Magahee.  A gen- 
eral banking  business  is  transacted,  but  a 
special  appeal  is  made  for  the  business  of 
commercial  men.  A savings  department  is 
also  maintained,  on  which  interest  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  annually. 


Reward  Plucky  Bank  Clerk. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Belleville, 
N.  J.,  has  given  its  clerk,  Donald  H.  Cam- 
eron, who  overcame  an  attempted  burglar 
at  the  bank,  $100  in  gold.  He  has  also  been 
presented  with  a gold  watch  by  the  insur- 
ance company  who  held  a burglary  policy 
on  the  bank 


Fletcher-Amerlcan  National  Bank  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

Wf.  F.  C.  Golt,  Theodore  Stempfel  and 
Gustav  H.  Mueller  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Fletcher- American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Golt  for- 
merly was  cashier  of  the  Columbia  National 
Bank  and  Mr.  Stempfel  and  Mr.  Mueller 
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have  been  assistant  cashiers  at  the  Fletcher- 
American  Bank  since  its  organization.  Mr. 
Mueller  has  been  connected  with  Indianapo- 
lis banks  since  1886.  The  board  created  the 
new*  vice-presidencies.  No  appointments 
were  made  to  fill  the  cashiershlps  left  va- 
cant by  the  promotions. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Guaranty  Club. 

The  Guaranty  Club,  composed  of  200 
membe  rs  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  held  its  annual  meeting  re- 
cently in  the  main  office  of  the  company  at 
28  Nassau  street.  New  York.  Alexander  J. 
Hemphill,  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  “Co-operation/’  Vice-President 
L.  B.  Franklin,  Vice-President  J.  M.  Pratt 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Meacham  also  made 
short  addresses.  The  savings  committee  re- 
ported deposits  in  excess  of  $10,000,  on 
which  a semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per 
cent,  was  declared. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  president; 
R.  S.  Moore,  vice-president;  James  Steel 
secretary:  J.  J.  Lewis,  treasurer. 

The  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  have  declared  the  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  payable  October 
2.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  per  cent, 
annually  on  the  capital  of  $5,000,000.  The 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  this  com- 
pany, according  to  the  latest  statement,  ex- 
ceed $21,000,000  and  the  deposits  are  over 
$163,000,000. 


Nashville  Chapter. 

Nashville  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  held  its  October  meeting 
on  the  tenth.  W.  R.  Anderson  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  read  a very  inter- 
esting paper  on  “The  Relation  Between 
Producer  and  Consumer/’  Henry  C.  Power 
of  the  Union  Trust  Company  delivered  an 
address  on  the  “Proposed  National  Reserve 
Association  and  a Comparison  with  the 
Banking  Systems  of  England,  France  and 
Germany.”  Mr.  Pow*er  discussed  the  sys- 
tems of  these  countries,  drawing  his  com- 
parison with  the  “Aldrich  plan,”  showing 
how  these  banks  w*ere  governed  and  oper- 
ated. Prominent  details  of  the  address 
were  the  regulation  of  discount  rates  and 
note  issue,  the  general  business  of  the  Banks 
of  England,  France  and  Germany.  He 
argued  that  the  “Aldrich  plan”  would  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  these  foreign  sys- 
tems; would  lie  free  from  political  control 
and  from  domination  of  the  so-called  money 
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powers,  being  governed  by  a representative 
directorate  elected  by  banks  throughout  the 
country  which  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, thereby  conforming  to  our  democratic 
system,  and  being  limited  in  the  matter  of 
dividends  and  having  the  device  of  sharing 
profits  above  a five  per  cent,  dividend  with 
the  government  and  the  surplus  fund  of  the 
Reserve  Association. 

A.  C.  Dorris  of  the  First  National  Bank 
outlined  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
of  the  Institute  at  Rochester. 

John  J.  Heilin  of  the  First  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  submitted  new  “Arti- 
cles of  Association”  for  adoption  at  the  No- 
vember meeting. 

This  meeting  was  unique,  in  that  it  was 
the  first  programme  under  the  new  plan  of 
division  of  membership.  The  entire  mem- 
bership is  divided  into  nine  committees  on 
programme,  each  committee  having  its 
chairman  and  being  responsible  to  the  chap- 
ter for  the  programme  of  one  monthly 
meeting  through  the  year.  Mr.  Bradley 
Currey  of  the  First  National  Bank  reported 
great  progress  in  the  work  of  the  educa- 
tional committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
Success  is  attending  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee in  the  enlisting  of  officers  of  banks 
as  students  in  the  Commercial  and  Banking 
Caw  and  the  Banking  and  Finance  classes. 
A progressive,  serious  spirit  is  much  evi- 
denced in  this  work. 

Lawrence  Avers,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  debates,  has  in  progress  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  debate  with  Chatta- 
nooga Chapter. 


The  Alpha  of  Safe  Deposit  Literature. 

Announcement  U made  of  the  publication 
on  or  about  November  first  of  the  first  book 
to  treat  exclusively  of  safe  deposit  matters, 
“In  the  Cave  of  Aladdin,”  by  John  P.  Car- 
ter. The  comprehensive  and  interesting 
table  of  contents  indicates  a book  that 
should  be  in  every  financial  institution,  as 
well  as  in  every  home  and  library.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  wide  public  response  is  re- 
warding the  enterprise  of  the  publisher, 
James  J.  Jenkins,  313  Madison  avenue. 


Bank  Examiner  Enters  Trust  Company. 

To  accept  a position  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Detroit  Trust  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Charles  F..  Toms,  for  five  years 
a State  bank  examiner,  has  resigned.  In 


point  of  service,  Mr.  Toms  was  the  oldest 
man  in  the  department. 


Central  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Denver. 

The  Central  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  opened  up 
for  business  in  its  handsome  and  specially 
designed  new  quarters  in  the  Central  Sav- 
vings  Bank  Building.  More  than  20,000 
people  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation 
to  inspect  the  bank’s  new  quarters  and  many 
comments  were  heard  as  to  the  modernness 
of  the  hank’s  new  equipment,  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  beauty  of  interior  deco- 
ration. 

Many  unique  features,  which  are  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  public’s  convenience, 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  trust  com- 
pany’s new  establishment.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  accommodations  provided 
for  patrons  of  the  safety  deposit  vaults, 
which  have  been  installed  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  immediately  under  the  bank- 
ing room  proper. 


Little  Rock  Has  New  Trust  Company. 

A State  charter  has  been  granted  to  the 
Gennnn-American  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  have  a 
capital  of  $250,000  and  conduct  a general 
banking  and  trust  business.  J.  D.  Goldman, 
president  of  the  Lesser-Goldman  Cotton 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  president  of 
the  new  company;  Ed.  Cornish,  president  of 
the  American  Bank  of  Little  Rock,  is  vice- 
president,  and  C.  T.  Duke  is  secretary.  The 
executive  as  well  as  the  board  of  directors 
is  largely  made  up  of  business  men  who  are 
closely  identified  with  the  American  Bank. 


Clearing-House  Examiner  for  Seattle? 

The  Seattle  Clearing-House  Association 
will  in  the  near  future  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  employing  a clearing- 
house examiner  for  Seattle  banks.  The 
question  was  brought  up  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing some  weeks  ago,  but  consideration  was 
deferred  until  s\  more  suitable  time,  when  a 
full  session  could  be  given  to  the  subject 
and  all  have  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions,  and  it  is  expected  that  a meeting 
will  he  called  shortly.  So  far  as  is  known, 
there  has  been  little  opposition  expressed  to 
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the  plan  and  differences  that  crop  out  will 
more  likely  deal  with  methods  than  with  the 
main  issue 


Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  A Co. 

We  take  pleasure  in  advising  our  clients 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  we  have  entered  into  an  association 
with  Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  & Co.,  who  con- 
duct a world-wide  business  as  chartered  ac- 
countants, with  head  offices  in  London.  A 
new  hrm  or  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  & Co. 
has  been  Tormcd  to  consolidate  the  business 
of  the  two  firms  in  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da and  Europe,  exclusive  of  Great  Britain. 
The  English  business  of  the  new  firm  will 
be  conducted  from  offices  connected  with 
those  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  & Co.,  under 
the  management  of  our  London  partner,  and 
the  Scotch  business  from  our  office  in 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Peat,  who  thus  becomes  a 
member  of  the  firm,  has  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and 
Wales  for  two  terms. 

Through  the  association  thus  formed  we 
can  afford,  to  those  of  our  clients  having  in- 
ternational interests,  additional  facilities  for 
auditing  their  foreign  accounts  and  for  mak- 
ing investigations  when  it  is  desired  to  place 
securities  in  Europe. 

We  expect  to  open,  in  the  near  future,  of- 
fices in  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  & CO. 


J.  G.  White  A Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Guno  Dunn  has  just  returned  from 
abroad,  where,  as  a representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  as  president 
of  the  American  "Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  he  has  been  attending  the  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress  at  Turin  and 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Electro- 
Technical  Commission,  the  body  that  has 
been  organized  to  bring  about  international 
uniformity  of  standards  and  practice  in  the 
electrical  industry. 

Mr.  Dunn,  who  for  many  years  was  first 
vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
'Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  and  is  a past 
president  of  the  New  York  Electrical  So- 
ciety, has  been  elected  a director  and  a vice- 
president  of  J.  G.  White  cS;  Co.,  Inc. 


Indianapolis  Bank  Consolidation. 

.James  M.  McIntosh,  president  of  the 
Union  National  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  new  National  City 
Bank,  which  results  from  the  consolidation 
of  the  Union  and  the  Columbia  National 
Banks.  Frank  M.  Millikan,  president  of  the 
Columbia  National  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  tbe  consolidated  bank.  The  election 
took  place  at  a meeting  at  tl»e  offices  of  the 
Security  Trust  Company.  The  directors  of 
both  banks  which  are  interested  in  tbe  con- 


solidation will  serve  as  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional  City  Bank. 

The  National  City  Bank  will  occupy  the 
quarters  now  occupied  by  the  Columbia  Na- 
tional at  14-16  East  Washington  st.  It  is 
expected  that  the  consolidated  bank  will  be 
opened  for  business  in  about  sixty  days. 


Banking  by  Aeroplane. 

Earl  L.  Ovington  has  made  probably  the 
first  bank  deposit  by  aeroplane  in  the 
United  States.  His  flight  was  in  a Curtiss 
biplane  from  the  Aero  Club  of  New  York 
to  the  Nassau  County  Trust  Company  at 


HAUL  I..  OVINGTON' 


Mineola,  L.  I.  Speeding  along  in  the  clouds 
for  a spurt  over  the  Garden  City  Estates 
and  the  County  Court  House,  Ovington  low- 
ered his  biplane  and  came  close  to  the 
Nassau  County  Trust  Company  and  dropped 
an  envelope  (addressed  Via  Aeroplane  Post, 
Earl  I..  Ovington,  Curtiss  Biplane)  contain- 
ing five  silver  dollars,  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Trust  Company,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  deposit. 


American  Bankers’  Association  Convention 
Program. 

Practically  all  of  the  sessions  of  the 
forthcoming  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  at  New  Orleans,  com- 
mencing November  20,  not  reserved  for 
committee  reports  and  regular  business,  will 
be  devoted  to  addresses  and  discussions  on 
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the  proposed  National  Reserve  Association. 
The  subject  of  national  currency  and  bank- 
ing reform  will  be  considered  from  every 
viewpoint  by  the  foremost  authorities,  us 
indicated  by  the  following  topics  assigned 
to  individual  speakers: 

The  Proposed  Monetary  Plan. 

Trade  Depression  and  Panics. 

Trade  Expansion  and  Crop  Movements. 
The  Organizfition  and  Control  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association. 

The  Relation  of  the  National  Reserve 
Association  to  the  Government. 

Relation  of  the  State  Banks,  Savings 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies  to  the  National 
Reserve  Association. 

Circulating  Credits. 

Rediscounts  and  Book  Credits. 

Bank  Acceptances  and  the  Creation  of  a 
Discount  Market. 

The  Mobilization  and  Control  of  the  Re- 
serves of  the  Country. 

Interest  Rates,  Earnings,  Dividends  and 
Taxations. 

Keeping  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion Apart  from  Partisan  Politics  and 
Special  Control. 

The  Needs  of  the  Farm  and  Its  Benefits 
from  the  National  Reserve  Association. 

Benefits  from  the  National  Reserve  As- 
sociation to  the  Manufacturer  and  Laborer. 

Benefits  of  the  National  Reserve  Associ- 
ation to  the  Country  as  a Whole. 

Relation  of  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation to  Foreign  Trade  and  Banks  and 
the  World’s  Financial  Centre. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Association  in  support 
of  the^  revised  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Reserve  Association  and  to 
inaugurate  a systematic  campaign  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country. 

Savings  Bank  Section. 

Thursday,  November  23,  1011. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

President’s  Address. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Report  of  Law  Committee. 

Report  of  Membership  Committee. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Methods  and  Sys- 
tems. 

Address: — 4*Thc  Ethics  of  the  Savings 
Bank.” 

William  E.  Knox,  Comptroller. 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York. 
Address: — “Banks  and  Bankers;  their  ways 
and  by-ways  as  they  appear  to  Jack 
Lafaicnce.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  McLoughlin,  Attorney,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Address: — (Topic  to  be  announced.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sartori,  President,  Security 
Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Address:—  “The  Public  and  the  Savings 
Bank  Idea.” 


Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Advertising 
Manager,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Address: — “Efficiency  of  Supervision.” 

Hon.  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  Bank  Com- 
missioner for  Massachusetts. 

Symposium: — “The  Internal  Audit  of  a Sav- 
ings Bank.” 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Chapin. 

Business  Session — 12.30. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Elections: — President,  First  Vice-President, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
three  members  of  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  three  years,  State  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment  at  1 O’Clock. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  Im- 
mediately after  Adjournment. 

Tmist  Company  Section. 

Thursday,  November  23,  1911. 

Meeting  to  be  Called  to  Order  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section,  Oliver  C.  Fuller, 
president  Wisconsin  Trust  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  at  10  a.  m. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by 
Hon.  Jared  Y.  Sanders,  Governor  o*f 
Louisiana. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  trust 
companies  of  Louisiana,  by  Mr.  Lynn 
H.  Dinkins,  president  Interstate  Bank- 
ing & Trust  Company. 

Reply  to  Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Annual 
Address  of  the  president,  bv  Mr.  Oliver 
C.  Fuller. 

Report  of  the  Executive' Committee,  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fries,  president  Wachovia  Bank 
Si  Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N. 
C.,  chairman. 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  by  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Babcock. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Protective 
Laws,  by  Mr.  .Lyman  H.  Dinkins 
chairman. 

Address — “The  Relation  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany to  the  Lawyer.”  Mr.  Marquis 
Eaton,  Chicago,  111. 

Address — “Registration  of  Commercial  Pa- 
per.” Mr.  Fred  T.  Kent,  vice-president 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  New  York 
City. 

Address,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Jackson,  vice-presi- 
dent Girard  Trust  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Report  of  Committee  on  legislation,  by 
Mr.  Oliver  C.  Fuller,  chairman. 

General  discussion  of  such  topics  as  may 
be  proposed,  and  may  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  presiding  officer. 

Roll-Call  of  States,  to  be  answered  by  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Section  in  brief 
written  reports. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 
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Detroit  Bank  to  increase  Capital. 

The  Old  Detroit  National  Bank  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  proposes  to  raise  its  capital 
from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  Its  plans 
with  regard  thereto  will  be  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  for  ratification  on  November 
7.  The  present  shareholders  are  asked  to 
waive  their  rights  to  $500,000  of  the  addi- 
tional stock,  the  intention  being  to  dispose 
of  this  portion  to  new  interests.  The  other 
$500,000  will  be  offered  pro  rata  to  the  ex- 
isting stockholders.  The  price  at  which  the 
entire  issue  of  stock  will  be  sold  is  $150  per 
share,  thus  enabling  the  bank  to  add  $500,- 
000  to  its  surplus.  Early  in  the  year  the 
Old  National  took  over  the  business  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Mutual  National  of  Boston  to  Move. 

The  Mutual  National  Bank  of  Bostbn  has 
made  arrangements  to  move  to  the  quarters 
now  occupied  by  the  State  Street  Trust  Co. 
at  38  State  St.,  as  soon  as  the  latter  com- 
pany moves  to  the  new  building  now  being 
remodeled  for  its  use.  The  quarters  in  the 
Union  Building  have,  been  occupied  for 
banking  purposes  many  years  and  they  are 
at  the  heart  of  Boston*s  financial  center. 
The  Mutual  National,  since  its  organization 


in  December,  1909,  has  met  with  good  suc- 
cess and  has  built  up  its  deposits  to  $1,750,- 
000  by  a liberal  though  conservative  policy 
toward  its  patrons. 


New  Vice-President  for  Pasadena  Bank. 

Charles  N.  Post,  a prominent  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  business  man,  has  been  elected  to  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Pasadena  National 
Bank  to  succeed  the  late  Isaac  Bailey,  for- 
mer Chicago  millionaire  manufacturer,  who 
died  several  weeks  ago  while  on  a visit  to 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Brenner,  also  prominent  in 
business  circles,  was  made  a director  in  the 
hank,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Post. 


New  Member  of  St.  Louis  Clearing-House. 

The  American  Trust  Company  has  be- 
come a member  of  the  St  Louis  Clearing- 
House  Association.  The  company  was  for- 
merly an  associate  member,  clearing  through 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

The  American  Trust  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  November,  1909,  at  which  time 
the  deposits  were  a little  more  than  $1,000,- 


Expert  Advertising  Help 

To  any  banker  who  is  considering  the  subject  of 
advertising,  we  would  be  glad  to  send  interesting 
printed  matter  descriptive  of  our 

Bank  Advertising  Preparation  Service 

We  are  fully  equipped  to  help  any  financial  insti- 
tution to  advertise  in  a dignified  but  resultful 
manner. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  moderate,  the  proved 
benefit  to  those  using  it  very  great. 

Write  for  particulars  now. 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT,  T.  D.  MacGregor,  Manager 
THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
2.')3  Broadway  - - - - New  York  City 
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000,  with  resources  of  $-2,300,000.  The  de- 
posits now  are  $3,000,000,  with  resources  of 
more  than  $4,000,000. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  C. 
Van  Riper,  president;  R.  L.  Rinaman,  vice- 
president;  James  M.  Rohan,  James  M. 
Francescas,  S.  Nicholls  and  Nicholas  Wall, 
vice-presidents;  Frank  Gottlieb,  treasurer; 
Walker  M.  Van  Riper,  secretary;  H.  H. 
Hopkins,  assistant  treasurer;  James  J.  Con- 
nell, assistant  secretary,  and  W.  W.  New- 
berry, manager  bond  department. 


Washington  Chapter,  A.  I.  B. 

The  Washington  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  season  of  1911-12  at  the  chapter 
rooms  on  F street,  Oct  12,  and  received  re- 
ports from  the  delegates  that  attended  the 
Rochester  convention.  Carroll  Pierce,  vice- 
president  of  the  Citizens*  National  Bank  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council  at  Rochester,  was 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Others  of  the  delegation  who  gave  talks 
at  the  meeting  were  Joshua  A.  Evans,  Jr., 
E.  E.  Herrell,  F.  V.  Grayson,  Edmund  S. 
Wolfe,  A.  B.  Claxton,  Jr.,  and  A.  M.  Nevius. 


Lincoln  National  Bank  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Babcock,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Bank  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  acting  president  since  the  death 
of  Walter  Duffy,  has  been  elected  president 
of  that  institution.  William  C.  Barry  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president  to  succeed 
Mr.  Babcock. 

New  Assistant  Cashier  First  National, 
Pittsburgh. 

Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh  have  elected  R.  C.  Masten  an  ad- 
ditional assistant  cashier.  Mr.  Masten  has 
been  connected  with  the  bank  eleven  years, 
and  for  some  time  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
loan  department.  The  promotion  is  a recog- 
nition of  faithful  and  valuable  service. 

George  M.  Reynolds  Thirty  Years  in 
Banking. 

The  week  of  October  7 marked  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  entrance  into  the 
banking  field  of  George  M.  Reynolds,  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Reynolds* 
banking  career  dates  from  October  2,  1881, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  what  is  now 
the  Guthrie  County  National  Bank  of  Pano- 
ra,  Iowa,  which  is  owned  by  the  Reynolds 
family,  and  in  which  he  is  a director.  Mr. 
Reynolds  became  president  of  the  Continen- 
tal National  of  Chicago  in  1906,  having  pre- 
viously served  as  both  its  vice-president  and 
cashier.  With  the  creation  last  year  of  the 


Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank, 
as  a result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Con- 
tinental National  and  Commercial  National 
Banks,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  enlarged  bank. 


Fourth  Street  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia Twenty-Five  Years  Old. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Fourth  Street  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia occurred  on  October  4.  During  the 
quarter  of  a century  it  has  been  in  operation 
the  bank  has  had  but  three  presidents, 
namely,  Sidney  F.  Tvler,  now  chairman  of 
the  board;  the  late  Richard  H.  Rushton  and 
E.  F.  Shanbaeker,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  in  the  presidency  in  January,  1910. 
Since  it  began  operations  the  institution  has 
raised  its  capital  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,- 
000,  and  has  created  surplus  and  net  profits 
(September  1)  of  $6,498,154.  Its  deposits 
are  close  to  fifty  million  dollars — $49,703,- 
408  being  the  amount  reported  under  the 
call  of  September  1,  when  the  resources  ag- 
gregated $62,117,562.  The  officials  associated 
with  Messrs.  Tvler  and  Shanbaeker  arc 
James  Hay,  B.  M.  Faires  and  F.  G.  Rogers, 
vice-presidents;  R.  J.  Clark,  cashier;  W.  A. 
Bulkier  and  W.  K.  Hardt,  assistant  cash- 
iers 


Cashier  for  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Bank. 

Clyde  L.  Ross  has  been  chosen  cashier  of 
the  Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the 
Fifth  National  Bank  with  the  Commercial 
in  1908,  the  cashiership  of  the  consolidated 
institution  has  remained  unfilled  until  the 
present  time — the  cashiers  of  the  uniting 
banks  having  both  been  made  assistant 
cashiers  of  the  enlarged  Commercial  Savings 
Bank.  Mr.  Ross  was  the  cashier  of  the 
Fifth  National,  while  H.  N.  Morrill  had 
been  cashier  of  the  Commercial  before  the 
merger.  Mr.  Morrill  recently  resigned  his 
post  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Commercial 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. With  Mr.  Ross’  advancement.  Den- 
ton Pratt  has  been  chosen  assistant  cashier. 
Tyler  E.  Wheeler  has  been  made  auditor  of 
the  bank. 

Philadelphia  Clearing  House  Admits 
Trust  Companies. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Clearing  House  October  23,  on  the 
proposal  to  admit  to  full  membership  the 
trust  companies  having  capital  and  surplus 
of  $500,000  and  more. 

The  members  of  the  association  refused 
to  discuss  the  situation  beyond  saying  that 
before  the  trust  companies  could  be  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  necessary  for  the  banks 
to  vote  on  the  plan.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  banks*  boards  of  directors 
will  concur  in  the  action  of  the  clearing- 
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house  members.  This  will  be  done  at  either 
regular  or  special  meetings. 

Most  of  the  trust  companies  have  de- 
sired to  enter  the  Clearing  House,  especially 
since  the  New  York  Clearing  House  recent- 
ly admitted  to  membership  such  institutions. 
The  subject  has  been  agitated  for  years. 
It  is  reckoned  that  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  of  the  Philadelphia  trust  compa- 
nies will  be  eligible  to  full  membersnlp 
under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  has  had  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is 
said  the  membership  fee  will  be  $10,000 
and  the  yearly  dues  $750. 

CANADIAN  NOTES 
Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  manner  of  payment  for  the  new 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  an- 
nounced October  14,  following  a meeting  of 
the  directors  on  the  previous  day,  when  the 
details  of  the  issuance  of  the  additional 
stock  were  arranged.  The  capital  of  the 
institution,  as  has  been  noted  in  these  col- 
umns, is  to  be  increased  from  $14,400,000  to 
$16,000,000,  and  the  new  stock  was  author- 
ized by  the  stockholders  on  September  5. 


The  stock  is  offered  at  $175  per  share  to 
the  present  shareholders,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  new  share  for  every  nine  held.  The 
purchase  price  is  made  payable  in  monthly 
installments  of  ten  per  cent,  each,  the  first 
due  November  20,  1911,  and  the  subsequent 
installments  being  arranged  as  follows:  De- 
cember 20,  January  22,  February  22,  March 
25,  April  25,  May  27,  June  27,  July  29  and 
August  29,  1912. 


Banque  Internationale  du  Canada. 

The  Banque  Internationale  du  Canada,  a 
new  organization,  began  business  simultan- 
eously in  Montreal  and  Paris  on  October 
17.  The  institution  was  incorporated  under 
a bill  passed  by  Parliament  some  months 
ago.  It  has  a capital  of  $10,000,000, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  stock, 
it  is  understood,  is  held  by  French 
interests.  Rodolphe  Forget,  M.  P.,  is 
president  of  the  bank  and  Robert 
Bickerdike  is  vice-president.  In  addition  to 
Messrs.  Forget  and  Bickerdike,  the  direc- 
torate includes:  Stanislaus  Badel  of  Badel, 
Frcres  et  Cie,  bankers,  Paris;  S.  V.  Cho- 
mereau-Lamotte,  Paris,  Honorary  Gover- 
nor of  the  Banque  de  France;  Sir  George 


Safe  Deposit  Advertising 

is  the  title  of  a new  chapter  in  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Fourth 
Edition  of  “ Pushing  Your  Business,”  the  standard  text  book  of 
financial  advertising  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press.  m 

The  new  edition  of 

“Pushing  Your  Business” 

contains  197  pages  and  75  illustrations.  It  is  a practical  working 
guide  for  all  advertisers.  The  titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  are  as 
follows:  “The  Technical  Foundation,”  “Advertising  Mediums,” 

“ Booklets  and  House  Organs,”  “Advertising  a Commercial  Bank,”  , 
“ Savings  Bank  Advertising,”  44  Tiust  Company  Advertising,”  “ Safe 
Deposit  Advertising,”  “Investment  Advertising,”  “Real  Estate  Adver- 
tising,” “ Insurance  Advertising,”  and  “Effective  Business  Letters.” 

Cloth  bound,  Price  $1.25,  postage  prepaid 
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Gagneau,  Quebec;  J.  N.  Greenshields,  Mon- 
treal; Georges  Martin,  Paris,  president  of 
the  Committee  of  Control  of  the  Comptoir 
National  d’Escompte  de  Paris;  Raoul  Saut- 
ter, Paris,  of  Odier,  Sautter  A Co.,  bankers; 
Hon.  L.  O.  Taillon,  Montreal,  ex-Primc 
Minister  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  God- 
frey Bird  is  general  manager  of  the  bank. 


Sterling  Bank. 

It  is  announced  that  B.  S.  Walker  lias 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  Sterling  Bank,  head  office 
Toronto. 


Stock  of  Bank  of  Vancouver  Sold. 

According  to  the  Toronto  “Globe,”  $250,- 
000  of  the  stock  of  tl»e  Bank  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  has  been  purchased  by 
French  interests,  who  are  reported  to  have 
an  option  on  a further  block  of  the  bank’s 
stock.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  insti- 
tution is  $2,000,000. 


Canadian  Bank  Absorption. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  whose  parent 
is  in  Montreal,  but  who  have  branch  banks 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  the  West 
Indies,  has  absorbed  the  Colonial  Bank  of 
London,  who  also  have  branches  in  both 
tlit-  Dominion,  the  United  States,  and  in 
England.  Tentative  plans  have  been  for- 
mulated for  future  action,  but  are  not  yet 
ready  for  publication.  Both  concerns  are 
considered  strong  and  reliable,  but  the  ab- 
sorption will  tend  to  greatly  add  to  the 
invulnerable  strength  of  the  Royal  Bank. 


Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  has  re- 
cently opened  branches  at  Chauvin  and 
Pincher  Station  in  Alberta  and  at  Hartney, 
Manitoba.  This  makes  161  branches  now 
operated  by  this  progressive  institution,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Merchants  Bank  has  a paid-up  capital 
of  $6,000,000,  a reserve  funa  of  $4,999,297, 
and  total  assets  of  $71,600,058. 
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CUSTOMERS’  MONTHLY  STATEMENTS  WRITTEN  AND 
TOTALED  ON  ONE  MACHINE 


IT  is  generally  granted  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  use  of  a pass 
book  in  banks  will  be  discontinued,  save 
as  a receipt  book  for  deposits. 

In  place  of  the  old  cumbersome  method 
of  turning  in  the  pass  book  at  irregular  in- 
tevals,  to  be  balanced  and  returned  to  the 
customer  with  his  cancelled  checks,  many 
up-to-date  banks  are  instituting  the  monthly 
statement  system,  by  which  the  checks  are 
entered  daily  in  the  statement,  together  with 
the  deposits,  and  the  sheet  kept  in  balance 
from  day  to  day.  When  this  system  is  used, 
an  accumulation  of  old  checks  in  the  bank  is 
avoided,  the  statement  is  always  ready  for 
a customer  when  he  may  call  for  it,  and  he 
is  provided  with  a permanent  record  of 
every  transaction  in  his  account.  This  also, 
of  course,  enables  the  customer  to  retain 
possession  of  his  pass  book,  as  it  never  has 
to  be  left  to  be  balanced.  One  very  great 
advantage  to  interest-paying  bankers  is  that 
this  statement  provides  not  only  a daily 
check  on  the  customer’s  account,  but  also 
gives  the  daily  balance  by  the  natural  oper- 
ation of  mechanically  adding  in  all  deposits 
as  written,  and  subtracting  out,  mechanical- 
ly, all  the  checks  as  entered,  so  that  the  in- 
terest may  be  figured  more  readily. 


The  form  of  customers’  monthly  state- 
ments used  by  different  banks  is,  of  course, 
varied,  since  some  banks  desire  to  show  on 
these  statements  much  more  detail  than 
others.  Tn  the  writing  of  all  of  the  various 
forms,  however,  the  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  (Wahl  Adding 
Mechanism)  has  proved  its  worth  and  has 
scored  a success  second  only  to  its  success 
in  the  writing  of  remittance  letters. 

When  this  machine  is  used  for  the  work 
in  question  the  statements  are  not  only 
neater  and  plainer  than  when  written  with 
the  pen,  but  the  work  is  done  with  a de- 
cided saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  state- 
ments are,  also,  more  accurate,  since  all  of 
the  additions  and  subtractions  are  made 
mechanically  on  the  typewriter,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  errors  consequent  to  mental  calcu- 
lation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Remington 
Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter  sup- 
plies brain  work  at  machine  cost;  this*  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  supplies 
brain  work  with  machine  accuracy — and  ac- 
curacy in  adding  machine  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  daily 
“proving  up”  easy. 
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PROPOSED  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION 


/"\NE  of  the  most  important  events 
recently  in  the  financial  world 
was  undoubtedly  the  suit  brought  by  the 
Government  to  dissolve  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  the  suit  and 
to  the  Steel  Corporation  are  so  familiar 
that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  a gen- 
eral impression  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  aimed  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law; 
that  it  has  not  used  its  great  power  to 
put  up  prices,  even  when  conditions 
would  have  justified  an  advance.  That 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  done  a great 
deal  to  benefit  its  employees  is  a matter 
well  known. 


The  ground,  then,  on  which  the  dis- 
solution suit  is  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  seem  to  be  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  a large 
combination  of  corporations,  possessing 
great  capital  and  enormous  power, 
which  renders  it  objectionable,  not  per- 
haps so  much  from  what  it  has  done 
actually  but  on  account  of  what  it  may 
do  possibly. 

The  country  is  going  through  a 
period  of  great  trial  to  large  business 
concerns,  many  of  which  are  unable  to 
tell  whether  they  are  illegal  or  not. 
Probably  at  no  distant  day,  either  by 
judicial  construction  of  a statute  that 
many  regard  as  antiquated,  or  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law  to  meet  changed 
conditions,  the  present  uncertainty  will 
be  removed. 


GOVERNMENTAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 

BUSINESS 


AMONG  the  many  pleas  for  a reason- 
able governmental  attitude  toward 
business  we  have  seen  nothing  more 
practical  or  promising  than  the  follow- 
ing, from  a recent  address  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  a well-known 
banking  and  economic  authority : 

“The  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  big  business  have  drifted  into 
1 


a difficult  position.  Where  there  should 
be  mutual  trust  and  cooperation,  with 
a view  to  the  promotion  of  national 
prosperity,  there  has  developed  distrust, 
recrimination,  and  something  like  an 
armed  truce  where  there  is  not  open 
war.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come 
to  approach  the  problem  from  a new 
direction  and  to  seek  its  solution  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  common  interests  of 
both  the  corporations  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Corporate  interests  in  this  coun- 
try represent,  according  to  official  fig- 
ures, not  less  than  $88,000,000,000  of 
stock  and  bonded  and  other  debt  out  of 
a total  valuation  of  all  the  national 
property  of  $110,000,000,000.  Even  if 
allowance  is  made  for  certain  duplica- 
tions, the  wealth  of  the  country  which 
is  in  corporate  form  is  not  less  than 
half  of  its  total  wealth. 

“The  point  from  which  the  problem 
of  suitable  regulation  of  the  corpora- 
tions should  be  approached,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  by  a free  conference  between 
the  best  representatives  of  both,  with 
the  object  of  finding  a working  system 
by  which  big  business  shall  not  be 
harassed  when  it  is  rendering  economic 
service,  but  shall  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  which  experience  in 
other  countries  has  shown  are  necessary 
to  protect  shareholders  and  the  public. 

“I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  asked  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  the  appointment 
of  a joint  commission  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  of  the  highest  type,  chosen 
from  among  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, men  who  have  had  experience 
with  big  business,  and  men  of  economic 
training.  Such  a body  should  be  au- 
thorized to  investigate  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  corporations,  with  a view  to  per- 
fecting a plan  under  which  Govern- 
ment supervision  will  be  minute  and 
complete,  but  the  Government  will 
frankly  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
corporation  to  live  and  do  business. 

“Such  a commission  should  contain 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  men  like 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States;  on  behalf  of  business,  men  like 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Judge  Gary,  and 
several  professional  economists,  who 
from  their  knowledge  of  economic  laws 
are  able  to  interpret  correctly  the  ef- 
fects and  results  of  proposed  policies. 


There  should  be  added  or  included 
members  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  commission  shall  find  active  sup- 
porters on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  men  selected  from  Con- 
gress, however,  should  be  men  ready  to 
take  a broad  view  of  their  duties  rather 
than  a purely  local  or  personal  view. 
In  such  a discussion  there  is  no  place 
for  demagogy,  and  I am  sure  we  are 
all  satisfied  that  it  has  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

“A  commission  already  exists,  con- 
taining several  men  of  high  ability,  who 
are  investigating  the  subject  of  the 
issue  of  railway  securities.  If  the 
scope  of  this  commission  could  be 
broadened  and  its  members  added  to 
the  general  commission  which  I pro- 
pose, its  work  would  not  be  lost. 

“It  would  be  presumptuous  to  outline 
in  advance  the  policy  of  such  a body. 
It  should  approach  the  problem  of  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and 
big  business  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
purpose  to  build  up  rather  than  to  pull 
down.  It  is  not  probable  that  direct 
regulation  of  prices  would  be  attain- 
able, but  indirect  regulation  by  a 
graded  tax  on  profits  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  probably  neces- 
sary for  the  American  business  com- 
munity to  make  up  its  mind  to  a greater 
degree  of  Government  supervision  than 
prevailed  before  the  organization  of 
the  great  combinations.  It  may  be  the 
price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  without  re- 
strictions and  with  the  partial  elimina- 
tion of  competition,  over  an  area  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  developed 
commercial  country.  But  the  entire 
problem  can  be  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefiting  and  protecting 
the  owners  of  the  combinations  and 
their  employees  as  well  as  the  public, 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  by 
threatening  to  send  men  to  jail  if  they 
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do  not  comply  with  laws  which  could 
be  interpreted  even  by  the  Supreme 
Court  only  after  remanding  the  cases 
under  them  for  rehearing. 

“An  illustration  of  the  right  method 
of  approaching  the  problem  is  the  Eng- 
lish Companies  Act.  The  English  act 
and  the  continental  laws  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  not  only  in  their  text, 
but  in  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

“If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  announce  to-morrow  that 
he  would  recommend  to  Congress  the 
creation  of  a commission  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  representative  men  to  take  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  corporations  towards  the 
people  and  the  Government,  and  that, 
pending  action  by  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, prosecutions  should  cease,  detec- 
tives be  called  off,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  pursuing  the  corpo- 
rations should  be  devoted  to  some  con- 
structive purpose,  what  a magical  stim- 
ulus it  would  give  to  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry— what  a magical  restoration  of 
confidence  in  American  enterprises  at 
home  and  abroad! 

“It  is  said  that  we  must  follow  the 
law,  though  the  heavens  fall;  but  is  the 
law  intended  to  be  an  end  in  itself  or 
the  handmaid  of  justice?  There  is  no 
country  where  respect  for  the  law  is 
greater  than  in  Engalnd;  yet  four 
times,  in  order  to  avert  a financial 
crash — the  last  time  in  1890 — the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  offered  by  the 
Government  the  privilege  of  breaking 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  notes. 

“Surely,  if  it  has  required  in  this 
country  twenty-one  years  to  reach  a 
determination  what  the  law  is,  it  will 
not  commit  the  Government  to  lawless- 
ness to  pause  and  seek  a truce  in  the 
war  with  big  business.  Let  there  be  a 
suspension  of  hostilities — not  that  the 
law  be  broken,  but  that  it  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  rule  of  reason.  A power 
higher  than  any  temporal  ruler  has  de- 
clared that  we  should  be  ministers,  ‘not 


of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  for  the 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life/  ” 

Undoubtedly  the  present  unrest  and 
uncertainty  in  business  circles  would 
be  greatly  relieved  by  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  suggested  by  Mr. 
Conant.  A permanent  reign  of  pros- 
perity can  be  more  confidently  expected 
when  the  relations  of  industry,  labor 
and  the  State  are  firmly  established  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  justice.  To  arrive 
at  this  basis  will  require  time  and  a 
patient,  intelligent  investigation  of  all 
the  problems  involved. 


CONCENTRATION  OF  BANKING 
POWER 

^•OMMENTING  on  the  concentra- 
tion that  has  been  going  on  among 
the  banks  of  the  country  for  some 
years,  a recent  issue  of  the  “Monthly 
Bulletin”  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  of  New  York  City  says: 


“The  consolidation  of  industrial  con- 
cerns into  powerful  groups  that  has 
been  so  marked  a feature  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  general  business  in  the  last  de- 
cade has  had  its  counterpart  in.  the 
banking  world.  Of  the  27,000  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  the  country,  176 
have  deposits  of  over  $10,000,000  each; 
and  these  176  leading  institutions  have 
in  the  aggregate  half  as  much  deposits 
as  the  remaining  26,824  have  alto- 
gether. Moreover,  the  first  twenty-five 
institutions  of  the  176  have  as  much 
deposits  as  the  remaining  151  put  to- 
gether. New  York  has  sixty  of  the  176 
banks,  Chicago  seventeen,  Boston  four- 
teen, Philadelphia  twelve,  Pittsburgh 
nine,  and  so  on  down  to  a number  of 
small  cities  that  have  one  each. 

“This  extraordinary  concentration  of 
banking  power  has  come  about  for  the 
most  part  during  the  last  ten  years. 
In  December,  1900,  there  were  only 
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about  seventeen  banks  that  had  deposits 
of  $10,000,000  or  more.” 

Although  there  has  been  undoubt- 
edly considerable  concentration  in 
banking  power,  as  above  indicated,  it 
would  be  easily  possible  to  draw  false 
conclusions  from  these  figures.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a very  large  share 
of  the  deposits  held  by  the  banks  in 
Ihe  great  financial  centers  really  belong 
to  the  other  banks,  in  other  words,  they 
are  bank  deposits.  This  fact  tends  to 
give  to  the  great  centers  a financial 
importance  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise have. 

Undoubtedly  the  figures  quoted  do 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  going  on  a 
concentration  of  deposits  in  single  in- 
stitutions. This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
creation  of  huge  business  enterprises 
demanding  bank  facilities  of  a very  ex- 
tensive character  and  it  is  also  in. part 
due  of  course  to  the  natural  growth  of 
banking  and  business  generally. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  declared,  this 
concentration  is  not  in  our  judgment 
fraught  with  any  danger.  We  still 
have  a great  many  more  banks  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibil- 
ity either  immediate  or  remote  that 
banking  concentration  will  be  carried 
to  an  extent  likely  to  prove  harmful 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 
The  only  fear  from  such  concentration 
would  be  that  apprehended  from  bank- 
ing monopoly,  and  anything  of  that 
kind  is  certainly  far  distant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  creation  of  large  banks 
and  the  movement  towards  banking  con- 
centration generally  will  manifestly 
tend  to  make  the  banks  stronger. 

Though  we  believe  most  profoundly 
in  the  small  independent  bank  as  be- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  the  most  service- 
able to  the  business  community,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  big  bank  need  be 
indifferent  to  the  requirements  of  small 
tradesmen.  Indeed,  the  Bank  of 
France — one  of  the  great  banks  of 


the  world — caters  especially  to  these 
requirements.  Our  big  banks  do  not 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the  little  fel- 
lows, and  probably  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  are  so  many  small 
banks  better  adapted  to  care  for  them. 

While  this  is  true,  however,  any  ten- 
dency that  removes  the  banks  from 
close  touch  with  even  the  humblest  of 
the  business  world  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  with  great  favor. 

Taking  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  as  a whole,  they  are  probably 
more  democratic  and  in  closer  personal 
touch  with  all  the  people  than  the 
banks  of  any  other  country. 


CASH  BY  LEGISLATION 

TPHE  “True  Word,"  published  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Washington,  in  a re- 
cent issue  pays  considerable  attention 
to  banking  matters. 

It  discerns  that  the  cause  of  bank 
failures  is  want  of  cash.  This  lack  of 
funds  the  “True  Word”  proposes  to 
remedy  by  legislation.  It  says: 

“Students  and  thinkers,  listen  to 
what  I say  now:  This  world  peace  is 

ours  when  we  have  so  legislated  that 
we  can  meet  all  our  obligations  with 
cash.  The  only  cause  ever  found  for 
a bank  failure  was  simply — failed  for 
the  want  of  funds — cash.” 

The  proposal  to  provide  cash  by  leg- 
islation instead  of  procuring  it  as  here- 
tofore by  industry  and  business  enter- 
prise will,  we  are  sure,  appeal  to  all 
of  us  who  are  desirous  of  providing  for 
our  wants  by  some  less  laborious  means 
than  those  now  in  vogue.  Providing 
cash  by  legislation  instead  of  by  labor 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a very  popular 
programme.  Whether  the  cash  so  ob- 
tained will  be  as  efficacious  in  supply- 
ing human  wants  as  now,  we  do  not 
know.  Doubtless  the  promoters  of  this 
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form  of  financial  magic  have  their  own 
solution  of  this  question. 

That  there  is  some  magical  power  in 
legislation  to  create  cash  is  an  old 
belief.  A good  example  was  furnished 
by  a resolution  which  Thaddeus 
Stevens  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1864.  The  great 
Pennsylvania  political  leader  and  states- 
man was  no  doubt  worried  by  the  con- 
tinued depreciation  of  the  greenbacks 
as  compared  with  coin,  and  to  check 
this  depreciation,  he  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“That  a dollar  note  issued  by  the 
Government,  declared  money  and  legal 
tender,  is  declared  of  equal  value  for 
all  purposes  as  gold  and  silver  coin  of 
like  denomination. 

“That  a contract  made  payable  in 
coin  may  be  payable  in  legal-tender 
United  States  notes,  and  that  no  dif- 
ference in  sale  or  value  shall  be  allowed 
between  them. 

“That  no  person  shall  by  any  device, 
shift  or  contrivance  receive  or  pay  or 
contract  to  receive  or  pay  any  Treasury 
or  other  note  issued  by  the  United 
States  for  circulation  as  money,  and 
declared  legal  tender,  for  less  than 
their  lawfully  expressed  value,  and  any 
offender,  upon  conviction,  shall  suffer 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months 
and  a fine  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  sum  specified  in  said  note.” 

The  notion  that  banks  fail  simply 
for  the  want  of  funds  is  a common  one 
but  not  altogether  correct.  A German 
bank  authority  recently  declared  that 
he  had  never  known  a bank  to  fail  for 
want  of  cash.  If  he  had  gone  through 
the  1893  panic  in  the  United  States, 
however,  he  might  have  been  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  immediate  failure 
of  a bank  may,  indeed,  be  due  to  lack 
of  cash,  but  anterior  to  this  there  is 
always  bad  management  which  results 
in  loading  up  the  bank  with  assets  of 
an  improper  character. 


Bank  failures  are,  therefore,  really 
caused  not  so  much  by  lack  of  cash  as 
by  having  on  hand  unrealizable  securi- 
ties, and  this,  as  stated,  is  due  to  bad 
management. 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened 
that  banks  have  closed  their  doors  with 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  hand,  more 
in  fact  than  they  ordinarily  carried, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  for 
the  reason  that  their  securities  were  not 
good. 

A great  deal  of  the  agitation  for 
bank  reform  in  this  country  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  mistaken  theory, 
namely,  that  the  supply  of  cash  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  banks’  needs.  If 
the  banks  of  the  country,  particularly 
those  in  reserve  cities,  were  more  pru- 
dent in  their  operations  and  took 
greater  care  in  maintaining  a proper 
proportion  between  their  capital  and 
the  credits  they  extend,  thus  always 
keeping  themselves  in  a condition  to 
meet  demands,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  banking  business  of  the  country 
could  be  conducted  at  all  times  with  a 
great  deal  less  cash  than  we  now  have. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BANKING 

AN  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the  State 
of  Washington  to  organize  a co- 
operative bank  on  a somewhat  novel 
plan.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new 
institution  consists  in  the  fact  that  call 
money  deposited  in  the  bank  will  not  be 
loaned  but  will  always  remain  on  hand 
subject  to  the  check  of  the  depositor. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  weak  point  in  the 
present  banking  system  is  the  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  such  deposits  on  de- 
mand. This  is  just  a little  different 
from  the  story  told  of  a new  bank  de- 
positor in  a certain  institution  who  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  bank  did  not 
constantly  keep  on  hand  all  the  money 
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he  had  placed  there.  He  had  neglected 
to  consider  how  a bank  pursuing  this 
policy  would  be  able  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses, let  alone  make  any  profits  for 
its  shareholders.  The  Washington  bank 
will  not  only  incorporate  the  principle 
referred  to  in  its  organization,  but  it 
intends  to  share  any  profits  with  its 
depositors. 

The  idea  of  dividing  bank  profits 
among  depositors  as  well  as  sharehold- 
ers is  not  a new  one,  but  for  some  rea- 
son, which  we  do  not  know,  previous 
attempts  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
successful,  as  least  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  attempt  to  distribute  the 
profits  of  a bank  among  depositors  in- 
troduces an  element  of  weakness  into 
the  management  that  tends  to  defeat 
the  success  of  a bank  modeled  on  this 
plan.  As  is  well  known,  the  mutual 
savings  banks  of  the  East  are,  how- 
ever, operated  on  a principle  somewhat 
analogous  to  this.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
net  profits  really  go  to  the  depositors 
either  in  the  shape  of  dividends  or  are 
credited  to  a surplus  fund  which  really 
belongs  to  the  depositors.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  important  distinction  between 
a pure  savings  institution  and  a com- 
mercial bank.  The  latter  makes  loans 
on  the  credit  of  its  depositors,  while  a 
true  savings  institution  merely  receives 
the  money  of  its  depositors  and  invests 
the  same  in  standard  securities. 

Some  of  the  literature  sent  out  by 
those  interested  in  the  proposed  coop- 
erative bank  is  misleading,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  show: 

“Heretofore  depositors  of  cash  in 
any  bank  have  been  and  still  are  igno- 
rant of  the  system  of  banking,  and  to 
keep  depositors  and  the  people  igno- 
rant of  what  the  banking  laws  are, 
bank  stock  has  been  always  sold  in  such 
large  denominations,  such  as  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a share,  which  the  ordi- 
nary individual  was  unable  to  purchase 
— even  one  share.” 


This  statement  is  not  correct.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  bank  shares  in  this 
country  that  have  been  issued  in  a de- 
nomination as  large  as  one  thousand 
dollars.  Practically  all  the  shares  are 
of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  fifty  dollars. 

Cooperative  banks  do  exist  in  many 
European  countries  and  also  in  Canada, 
but  it  will  be  found  on  careful  investi- 
gation that  they  are  modeled  largely 
on  the  building  and  loan  plan  of  organ- 
ization. Whether  the  principle  of  co- 
operation can  be  successfully  applied 
to  commercial  banks  yet  remains  to  be 
demonstrated,  and  the  Washington  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  consid- 
erable interest. 


BANK  CLERKS  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYERS 

OUITE  a sensation  in  local  banking 
circles  was  caused  a short  time  ago 
by  some  remarks  by  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Henry  A.  Wise  of  New 
York,  who  conducted  the  Government 
case  against  Morse.  It  seems,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  reports  of  Mr. 
Wise's  address,  that  he  had  charged 
that  there  was  an  understanding  among 
bankers  that  no  employee  giving  evi- 
dence against  bank  officers  shall  there- 
after obtain  employment  in  any  bank. 

An  understanding  of  this  sort,  if  it 
really  existed,  would  practically 
league  the  banks  together  in  a crime 
trust,  of  which  the  clerks  must  become 
members,  and  in  the  language  of 
thieves,  refuse  to  peach  on  their  pals. 

But  Mr.  Wise  was  quick  to  disclaim 
any  such  implication.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said  that  the  sole  purpose  of  his  re- 
marks was  to  point  out  to  men  em- 
ployed in  banks  that  by  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  used  by  unscrupulous  bank- 
ers they  were  liable  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  their  own  positions;  and  as  a 
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striking  illustration  of  this  truth  he 
called  attention  to,  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Morse 
prosecution  this  had  been  so. 

What  should  a bank  clerk  do  when 
he  finds  that  his  superior  is  virtually 
robbing  the  bank  ? Can  such  a question 
be  asked  by  any  honest  bank  clerk? 
Confronted  by  a situation  of  this  kind, 
there  is  no  alternative — the  clerk  must 
do  his  duty  and  make  known  the  facts 
to  those  who  will  see  that  the  wrong  is 
speedily  corrected. 

Bank  clerks  are  not  really  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  officers  of  the  bank.  They 
are  working  for  the  stockholders.  And 
the  officers — although  prone  to  forget  it 
— are  employees  of  the  stockholders 
also. 

Mr.  Wise  promptly  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  reflecting  on  the  integrity 
of  the  bank  clerks,  whom  he  justly  re- 
garded as  showing  a high  average  of 
honesty  and  faithfulness. 


A SIGNIFICANT  DECLARATION 

'^J’O  definite  information  is  at  hand  as 
to  what  attitude  the  Democrats 
are  likely  to  take  toward  the  National 
Reserve  Association  plan  when  it  comes 
before  Congress  this  winter.  x Judging 
from  the  traditions  of  the  party,  one 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  oppose  any 
measure  looking  to  the  establisment  of 
what  is  practically  a central  bank.  * 

The  Democratic  attitude  towards  the 
Reserve  Association  is  important,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Democrats  control 
the  present  House  of  Representatives. 
While  nothing  that  may  be  regarded  as 
authoritatively  representing  the  party 
attitude  on  this  question  has  been  made 
public  so  far,  a very  significant  indica- 
tion as  to  what  may  be  expected  was 
contained  in  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Clark,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  at  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial  Congress  at  Kan- 
sas City  last  month.  He  digressed  from 
his  speech  long  enough  to  say  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  plan. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a more  specific 
statement,  it  can  not  be  known  whether 
Mr.  Clark '8  objections  are  to  the  plan 
as  a whole  or  only  to  certain  features 
of  it. 

As  a result  of  the  discussion  called 
forth  by  Mr.  Aldrich's  proposals  there 
seems  to  be  a substantial  agreement  that 
at  least  two  improvements  are  desirable 
in  our  banking  system,  namely,  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  bank  reserves  through 
some  form  of  cooperation  among  the 
banks,  and  the  prevention  of  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments.  To  have 
secured  agreement  on  anything  relating 
to  banking  and  currency  legislation  is 
in  itself  no  small  success. 


LIABILITY  OF  BANK 
DIRECTORS 

"DECENTLY  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  rendered  a decision 
which  indicates  that  directors  of  finan- 
cial institutions  are  not  to  be  held  to 
the  strict  accountability  which  has 
heretofore  supposed  to  attach  to  their 
positions.  The  points  of  the  decision 
referred  to  are  as  follows: 

“The  directors  generally  not  on  the 
executive  committee  are  not  supposed 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
business  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  are  not  submitted  to  them. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  their  custom 
to  actively  search  the  individual  trans- 
actions in  a bank  that  they  may  learn 
the  responsibility  of  its  debtors  or  the 
nature  or  value  of  the  collateral.  This 
they  entrust,  first,  to  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  bank,  who  are  carefully 
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chosen  and  paid  for  their  services;  sec- 
ondly, to  the  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  their  body,  which  is 
chosen  with  a special  reference  to  this 
duty  and  to  which  committee  must  be 
reported  weekly  all  the  transactions  of 
the  bank. 

“This  custorrf,  however,  does  not  re- 
lieve directors  generally  of  all  responsi- 
bility. If  the  bylaws  require  monthly 
meetings  they  must  make  diligent  effort 
to  be  present  thereat.  They  must  give 
their  best  efforts  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  corporation  both  by  advice  and 
counsel  and  by  active  work  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation  when  such  work  may 
be  assigned  to  them.  If  at  their  meet- 
ings or  otherwise  information  should 
come  to  them  of  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank,  they  are  bound 
to  take  steps  to  correct  those  irregu- 
larities. They  are  bound  generally  to 
use  every  effort  that  a prudent  business 
man  would  use  in  supervising  his  own 
affairs,  with  the  right,  however,  ordi- 
narily to  rely  upon  the  vigilance  of  the 
executive  committee  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port any  irregularity  or  improvident 
acts  in  its  management.  And  this  cus- 
tom is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation. 

“Business  men  of  New  York  are 
probably  the  busiest  men  in  the  world. 
They  have  large  business  enterprises  in 
which  their  first  interest  lies  and  to 
which  their  first  duty  belongs.  Most  of 
them  are  directors  of  more  than  one 
corporation  and  some  of  them  of  many. 
If  they  are  compelled  to  supervise  the 
detail  management  of  each  corporation 
in  which  they  are  directors,  or  if  they 
are  deemed  to  have  constructive  knowl- 
edge of  such  facts  as  would  be  acquired 
by  such  supervision  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  such  a 
trust.  They  cannot  give  the  time  to 
watch  the  small  everyday  transactions 
of  the  corporation,  and  if  chargeable 
with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  ac- 
quired therefrom  the  risk  is  too  great 


for  them  to  run.  They  are  then  in  ef- 
fect made  answerable  for  the  neglect 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  which  is 
given  this  duty  of  supervision. 

“Plaintiff's  contention  is  that  they 
must  not  then  accept  the  position  of  di- 
rector. The  obvious  answer  to  this  con- 
tention is  that  the  corporation  cannot 
afford  to  lose  them.  One  of  the  best 
assets  of  a corporation  is  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  men  of  business  experience 
and  of  large  business  connections  upon 
its  board.  Their  advice  and  assistance 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  all  emer- 
gencies and  in  determining  the  policies 
of  the  corporation  and  in  counsel  upon 
the  more  important  questions  that  arise. 
Any  construction  of  tKe  law  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  ac- 
cept positions  upon  various  boards  of 
directors  would  seriously  impair  both 
the  effectiveness  and  stability  of  corpo- 
rations, in  fact  be  little  less  than 
calamitous.’' 

This  view  of  the  New  York  court  will 
be  comforting  to  those  directors  of 
banks  who  have  insisted  that  of  late 
there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  hold  directors  accountable  to 
«*  degree  that  is  both  impracticable  and 
un  j ust. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  doc- 
trine above  enunciated  becomes  the  one 
generally  accepted,  it  may  not  only  en- 
courage remissness  among  bank  direc- 
tors— and  no  encouragement  in  that 
direction  would  seem  to  be  needed — but 
would  tend  to  foster  a more  glaring  evil, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  names  of  well- 
known  business  men  as  directors,  simply 
as  a bait  to  the  public,  those  consenting 
to  have  their  names  so  used  not  having 
more  than  a nominal  connection  with 
the  bank  or  other  enterprise  they  are 
supposed  to  direct. 

Between  throwing  all  responsibilities 
upon  the  officers  and  executive  commit- 
tee, and  requiring  impossibilities  of  di- 
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rectors,  there  would  seem  to  be  a mid- 
dle ground  upon  which  the  responsibili- 
ties of  directors  should  be  firmly  fixed. 
The  true  rule,  we  believe,  has  been  laid 
down  about  as  follows:  That  a director 
of  a corporation  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  that  same  de- 
gree of  supervision  that  a prudent  man 
would  give  to  his  own  affairs. 

The  case  in  which  the  New  York  de- 
cision arose  was  one  involving  the  em- 
ployment of  a considerable  amount  of 
the  funds  of  a trust  company  in  an  en- 


terprise that  proved  unsuccessful.  While 
the  court  has  absolved  the  directors 
from  legal  liability  the  question  yet  re- 
mains whether,  if  the  money  involved 
had  been  their  own,  the  directors  would 
not  have  watched  it  with  more  care. 
The  doctrine  that  a man,  as  trustee,  may 
be  less  careful  of  other  people's  money 
than  he  would  be  of  his  own  funds,  if 
once  established,  might  tend  to  unsettle 
confidence  in  fiduciary  relations  of  all 
sorts.  This  doctrine  may  find  legal  sup- 
port. Morally,  it  is  indefensible. 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF 
OUR  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  SYSTEM 


By  R.  G.  Rhett,  President  People's  National  Bank,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


/"\UR  present  banking  system  re- 
quires  central  reserve  banks  to 
keep  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  net 
deposits  in  “lawful  money."  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  practically  as  much 
more  has  to  be  carried  in  call  loans  on 
Stock  Exchange  collateral  as  a supple- 
mental reserve.  It  is  further  shown 
that  this  supplemental  ’reserve  is  un- 
available at  times,  rendering  the  de- 
* posit  reserves  of  other  banks  held  by 
these  central  reserve  banks  likewise 
unavailable  to  them.  Therein  lies  a 
serious  defect  in  our  banking  system, 
which  unquestionably  calls  for  a rem- 
edy. It  is  suggested  in  this  article  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  a National  Reserve 
Association  for  each  Central  Reserve 
City. 

Defects  of  the  Present  Currency. 

Our  currency  is  inelastic.  The  sup- 
ply for  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
demand,  either  over  the  country  at 
large,  or  in  any  particular  section  of  it, 
where  a demand  periodically  or  fortu- 
itously arises. 

A currency,  therefore,  is  needed, 
which  may  be  redeemed  by  the  holder 


in  gold,  without  expense  to  himself, 
anywhere  over  the  United  States,  thus 
insuring  it  against  depreciation;  and  at 
the  same  time  issuable  anywhere  in  the 
country  in  such  amounts  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  responsive  to  local 
needs,  without  being  dependent  upon 
conditions  in  other  sections,  and  espe- 
cially upon  conditions  in  our  money  cen- 
ters— a currency  which  is  equally  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  which  a raid 
upon  the  stock  markets  in  these  money 
centers  may  create  there;  to  the  de- 
mands which  the  gathering  of  crops  in 
the  West  or  the  South  periodically  cre- 
ates there,  or  to  the  demands  which 
from  any  cause  in  any  locality  may  at 
any  time  render  necessary  the  tempo- 
rary conversion  of  bank  credits  into 
currency  notes,  without  any  of  these 
demands  having  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  currency  to  meet 
other  requirements. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  currency 
be  furnished  through  National  Cur- 
rency Associations,  organized  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government;  all  currency 
to  be  issued  through  Government  Sub- 
Treasuries  where  a gold  reserve  must 
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be  kept,  and  where  the  currency  is  pay- 
able. The  currency  is  secured  by  a first 
lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued.  It  is  secured  by  a 
gold  reserve  kept  with  the  Government 
to  an  amount  ranging  from  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cur- 
rency issued,  and  by  securities  lodged 
with  the  Currency  Association.  It  is 
also  secured  by  the  mutual  guarantee  of 
the  members  of  the  association;  and,  in 
turn,  the  currency  of  each  association 
is  secured  by  the  mutual  guarantees  of 
all  other  associations.  It  is  open  to  all 
banking  institutions,  whether  organized 
under  national  or  State  law,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of 
each  bank,  gradually  increasing  to 
eighty  per  cent,  as  the  bond-secured 
currency  is  retired. 

Some  provision  is  necessary  for  the 
retirement  of  our  present  bond-secured 
currency,  without  embarrassing  the 
Government,  or  reducing  its  revenue. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  be  accomplished 
through  a gradual  redemption  of  these 
bonds,  and  a replacement  of  them  by 
three  per  cent,  bonds.  A sufficient  rev- 
enue is  provided  under  the  plan  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  realize  con- 
siderably more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
this  loss. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  preva- 
lent amongst  many  bankers  that  “local 
associations”  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  a mutual  guarantee  of  paper  would 
constitute  a valuable  adjunct  to  our 
banking  system.  It  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  a trial,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  its  mem- 
bership should  be  entirely  a voluntary 
one,  and  it  should  be  severable  at  will, 
under  proper  terms  and  restrictions.  It 
should  be  entirely  distinct  from  either 
of  the  other  associations. 

The  following  is  a plan  in  detail  for 
carrying  out  these  suggestions : 

National  Reserve  Associations. 

1. — There  may  be  organized  in  each 
central  reserve  city  an  association  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Reserve  As- 
sociation of  that  city.  Its  stockholders 
shall  be  confined  to  banking  institutions 


of  those  cities  respectively,  organized 
under  either  national  or  State  laws, 
whose  charters  shall  confer  upon  them 
the  power  and  authority  to  subscribe  to 
such  stock  upon  the  terms  herein  set 
forth,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
herein  imposed  upon  such  stockholders. 

2.  — No  bank  may  become  a stock- 
holder unless  it  shall  have  an  unim- 
paired paid  up  capital  of  $200,000  and 
a surplus  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
and  every  stockholder  shall  subscribe 
and  pay  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  cap- 
ital stock;  no  more  and  no  less. 

3.  — The  depositors  of  a National  Re- 
serve Association  shall  be  confined  to 
its  stockholders  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  — The  board  of  directors  of  such 
association  shall  consist  of  one  ac- 
credited representative  of  each  stock- 
holder, who  shall  have  one  vote  for  the 
first  $500,000  of  capital,  or  less,  which 
he  represents,  and  one-fifth  of  a vote 
for  each  $500,000  of  additional  capital. 

5.  — The  board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  pass  such  by-laws  as  it  may  think 
proper,  provided  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  and  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

6.  — The  board  shall  elect  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  nine,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  active  management  of 
the  association.  The  executive  com- 
mittee shall  elect  a governor  and  as 
many  deputies  as  the  board  may  de- 
termine. 

7.  — Each  association  may  establish 
as  many  offices  or  branches  in  foreign 
countries  as  its  board  may  from  time  to 
time  determine,  provided  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  approve 
of  each  such  office  or  branch.  When 
established,  a branch  may  not  be  dis- 
continued without  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  it  must  be  discontinued 
at  their  joint  direction. 

8.  — The  association  shall  publish 
weekly  statements,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Comptroller  to  have  its  con- 
dition examined  in  detail  at  least  three 
times  in  each  year. 

9.  — A bank  may  count  one-half  of 
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its  deposit  with  the  Reserve  Association 
as  a part  of  its  lawful  reserve. 

10.  — The  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion shall  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  issue  currency  notes  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  hereinafter 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  National 
Currency  Associations;  except  that  the 
limits  of  its  issue  shall  be  twice  as  great 
as  those  imposed  upon  such  members; 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  these  limits  may  be 
removed  upon  terms  fixed  by  them,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  three  months,  and 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

National  Currency  Associations. 

11.  — There  may  be  organized  any- 
where in  the  United  States  associations 
to  be  known  as  “National  Currency  As- 
sociations/’ The  membership  of  such 
associations  shall  be  confined  to  bank- 
ing institutions  organized  under  either 
national  or  State  laws,  having  unim- 
paired paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than 
$50,000  and  surplus  of  at  least  twenty 
per  cent.;  having  under  their  charters 
the  power  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  herein  imposed,  and  en- 
tering into  agreements  to  do  so. 

12.  — Every  bank  applying  for  mem- 
bership in  a Currency  Association  shall 
file  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency an  obligation  to  purchase  from 
the  United  States  Government  such 
proportion  of  any  issue  of  bonds  which 
it  may  issue,  as  the  result  of  war,  as  its 
capital  shall  bear  to  the  total  capitals 
of  all  banks  which  may  be  members  of 
any  Currency  Association  at  the  time. 
Provided  such  proportion  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  cap- 
ital, and  said  bonds  bear  three  per  cent, 
interest  and  are  retirable  in  ten  equal 
annual  instalments,  beginning  not  later 
than  two  years  aftter  the  close  of  such 
war. 

IS. — No  National  Currency  Associa- 
tion may  be  organized  with  less  than 
ten  members,  having  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of  at  least  $5,000,000, 
and  no  more  than  one  such  association 
shall  be  organized  in  any  city.  Pro- 


vided, however,  that  any  bank  having 
the  qualifications  prescribed  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  admitted  to  membership; 
and  no  bank  may  become  a member  of 
more  than  one  association. 

14.  — These  associations  shall  be  man- 
aged under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  their  respective 
boards  of  governors,  and  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

15.  — The  board  of  governors  shall  be 
composed  of  one  representative  of  each 
member,  and  such  representative  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first 
$100,000  of  capital  or  less,  which  he 
represents,  and  one-fifth  of  a vote  for 
every  additional  $100,000. 

16.  — Any  bank  may  withdraw  from 
the  association  after  a written  notice 
of  ninety  days;  provided  it  does  not 
reduce  the  number  of  members  below 
ten,  or  the  aggregate  capital  and  sur- 
plus below  $5,000,000. 

17.  — The  limit  of  bond-secured  cur- 
rency which  any  national  bank  may 
issue  shall  be  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  no  na- 
tional bank  which  has  not  taken  out  its 
full  issue  of  bond-secured  currency  as 
limited  herein  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
out  any  currency  under  this  act. 

18.  — The  limit  of  bond-secured  cur- 
rency shall  be  reduced  by  five  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  each  year  until  it 
is  entirely  retired. 

19.  — Any  member  of  a Currency  As- 
sociation which  shall  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  herein  imposed  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  issued  from  the  United 
States  Sub-Treasury  of  its  district  its 
bank-note  currency  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
stock.  This  proportion  may  be  in- 
creased every  two  years  by  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  until  it  shall  reach 
a total  of  eighty  per  cent.  These  notes 
shall  be  received  by  all  banks  that  are 
members  of  Currency  Associations  at 
par  and  by  the  United  States  for  all 
dues  except  duties  on  imports. 

20.  — Each  banking  institution  upon 
being  admitted  to  membership  shall  de- 
posit with  the  United  States  Treasurer 
gold  or  gold  certificates  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  cur- 
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rency  it  is  permitted  to  issue  hereunder, 
and  shall  at  all  times  maintain  with  the 
Treasurer  such  per  cent,  of  reserve. 

21.  — There  shall  be  established  fif- 
teen Sub-Treasury  Clearing  Houses  in 
convenient  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
issuance  and  clearance  of  currency,  to 
one  of  which  each  association  shall  be 
assigned.  These  may  be  increased  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  de- 
termine. 

22.  — There  shall  be  kept  on  hand  at 
each  Sub-Treasury  Clearing  House,  at 
all  times,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  cur- 
rency of  each  member  of  an  association 
in  such  district  to  an  amount  equal  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  This  cur- 
rency shall  be  in  fives,  tens,  twenties, 
and  fifties,  as  desired. 

23.  — In  order  to  obtain  any  of  its 
notes  a member  of  an  association  shall 
first  deposit  satisfactory  securities  with 
its  association,  twenty  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  currency  desired, 
and  obtain  a certificate  of  such  deposit. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a certificate,  and 
of  gold  or  gold  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cur- 
rency ordered,  the  Sub-Treasury  Clear- 
ing House  shall  at  once  transmit  to  said 
bank  its  currency  to  the  amount  ordered 
within  the  limits  above  prescribed.  This 
twenty  per  cent,  gold  reserve  must  be 
maintained  an  all  currency  outstanding. 

24.  — Every  Sub-Treasury  shall 
charge  against  the  account  of  each  Cur- 
rency Association  in  its  district  on  the 
first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  three-eighths  per  cent,  of  the 
daily  average  of  currency  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  association  in  circulation 
during  the  previous  quarter;  i.  e.,  the 
currency  outstanding  less  the  currency 
reported  on  hand.  Each  day  every 
bank  shall  report  in  duplicate  to  its  as- 
sociation, and  to  the  Sub-Treasury  of 
its  district  the  amount  of  its  currency 
on  hand,  and  any  false  report  of  this 
shall  render  the  bank  making  it  liable 
to  a fine  of  $1,000,  or  exclusion  from 
the  association,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Comptroller. 

25.  — The  Sub-Treasuries  shall  also 
credit  on  the  account  of  each  association 


two  per  cent,  interest  on  the  average 
gold  reserve  kept  by  said  association 
in  excess  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
standing currency  of  the  association, 
and  shall  charge  against  said  account 
interest  on  the  average  daily  deficiency 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  Each  bank 
shall  also  be  charged  with  the  expense 
of  printing  its'  currency. 

26.  — Every  bank  in  an  association 
shall  pay  to  its  association,  each  quar- 
ter, one-eighth  per  cent,  on  its  average 
daily  currency  in  circulation  as  above 
defined,  less  two  per  cent,  interest  on 
all  of  the  reserve  over  twenty  per  cent, 
of  its  currency  outstanding  which  it  has 
maintained.  It  shall  also  pay  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  on  all  deficiency 
in  its  gold  reserve  until  it  falls  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  six  per  cent,  on  all  be- 
low this.  Provided,  however,  that  when- 
ever any  bank  shall  have  failed  to  main- 
tain its  reserve  for  fiften  consecutive 
days  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  associa- 
tion to  notify  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  that  effect,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  to  have 
such  bank  examined,  and,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, suspended,  or  excluded  from 
f urther  currency  privileges.  Any  excess 
of  this  fund  over  the  cost  of  operations 
shall  be  accumulated  as  a protection 
against  losses  until  it  reaches  five  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  currency  which 
can  be  issued  by  the  aggregate  member- 
ship of  the  association.  All  excess 
above  this  shall  be  distributed  semi- 
annually in  proportion  to  the  currency 
respectively  outstanding. 

27.  — All  currency  issued  hereunder 
shall  constitute  a prior  lien  on  the 
assets  of  the  bank  of  issue. 

28.  — All  currency  shall  be  made  pay- 

able at  the  Sub-Treasury  of  the  district 
in  which  the  association  is  located,  and 
shall  have  written  upon  it  the  follow- 
ing: “This  note  is  redeemable  in  gold, 

25.8  ounces,  9"  10  fine  to  the  dollar,  at 
the  United  States  Sub-Treasury 
No. ” 

29.  — There  shall  be  a daily  clearance 
of  the  currency  of  each  association  at 
the  Sub-Treasury  Clearing  House  of 
the  district  in  which  the  several  associa- 
tions are  located,  and  also  a daily  ex- 
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change  of  the  currency  of  the  several 
districts  amongst  the  said  Sub-Treasury 
Clearing  Houses. 

50.  — Each  district  shall  be  numbered. 
Each  association  shall  also  be  numbered 
in  the  order  of  its  authorization  by  the 
Comptroller;  each  bank  in  an  associa- 
tion shall  likewise  be  numbered;  and 
all  these  numbers  shall  be  plainly  writ- 
ten upon  each  note  issued. 

5 1 .  — Each  Sub-Treasury  Clearing 
House  shall  daily  transmit  to  each  as- 
sociation in  its  district  all  the  currency 
of  its  members  which  shall  be  received 
by  it,  crediting  the  currency  received 
from  the  association  and  reporting  its 
gold  balance  on  hand. 

32.  — Every  association  shall  in  like 
manner  clear  the  currency  of  its  mem- 
bers each  day,  reporting  to  them  their 
gold  balances  on  hand. 

33.  — The  Post  Office  Department 

shall  furnish  each  Sub-Treasury  and 
each  association  suitable  envelopes  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  on  which  shall  be 
printed  “Currency  for  National  Cur- 
rency Association  No. ,”  or  “Cur- 
rency for  Sub-Treasury  No.  .” 

These  envelopes  shall  be  exchanged 
daily  and  transmitted  free  of  charge. 

34.  — The  associations  shall  insure  all 
currency  in  course  of  transmission  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bank  of  issue  and 
shall  charge  the  respective  banks  of 
issue  with  the  expense  of  same. 

35.  — The  members  of  Currency  As- 
sociations shall  bear  the  expenses  of 
their  operations  in  proportion  to  the 
average  daily  currency  of  each  in  circu- 
lation. They  shall  bear  all  losses  aris- 
ing from  the  failure  of  any  member  of 
the  association  to  redeem  its  currency, 
or  from  the  failure  of  any  other  asso- 
ciation to  redeem  the  currency  of  any 
of  its  members,  in  the  proportions  of 
the  capital  stocks  of  the  several  mem- 
bers, and  shall  respond  promptly  to 
calls  for  these  purposes. 

36.  — The  several  Currency  Associa- 
tions shall  bear  the  losses  which  may  be 
incurred  by  the  failure  of  any  associa- 
tion to  protect  and  redeem  the  currency 
of  any  of  its  members  in  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  capitals  of  their  respec- 
tive members. 


37.  — The  reserve  fund  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  may  be 
drawn  upon  by  any  Sub-Treasury  for 
the  redemption  of  notes  payable  at  its 
office.  Notice  thereof  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  to  take  steps  to  stop  further  drafts 
and  restore  what  has  been  drawn.  He 
shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
any  member  from  an  association,  or  to 
suspend  any  association  from  further 
business  for  any  continued  breach  of 
its  obligations.  In  the  event  of  the  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  being  reduced 
by  such  drafts  as  much  as  one  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  associations,  the  Treas- 
urer shall  at  once  assess  each  member 
of  each  association  one  per  cent,  of  its 
capita],  and  a failure  to  pay  this  as- 
sessment for  ten  days  shall  render  the 
delinquent  liable  to  suspension  from 
further  currency  privileges.  Provided, 
that  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
any  excess  of  the  reserve  required  aris- 
ing from  such  assessment  shall  be  redis- 
tributed. 

38.  — The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  shall  redeem  any  two  per  cent, 
bond  of  the  Government,  presented  as 
hereinbelow  described,  after  January 

1,  19 — , at  . Provided,  that 

these  redemptions  shall  only  be  made 
on  January  1 and  July  1 in  each  year, 
and  also  that  notice  of  not  less  than 
sixty  days  be  given  the  Treasurer  in 
writing,  of  an  intention  to  ask  redemp- 
tion, together  with  a deposit  of  the 
bonds,  or  of  security  for  their  produc- 
tion to  an  amount  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed. 

39- — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  as 
many  bonds  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  make  the  redemptions  provided  in 
the  last  section;  said  bonds  not  to  bear 
a greater  rate  of  interest  than  three  per 
cent.,  nor  to  run  for  a longer  period 
than  thirty  years.  He  may  also  offer 
three  per  cent,  bonds  in  exchange  for 
two  per  cent,  bonds,  at  such  prices  as 
may  be  obtainable,  with  currency  priv- 
ileges, in  such  quantities  and  at  such 
times  as  he  may  think  best;  provided. 
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that  the  rate  for  currency  issued  against 
such  bonds  shall  be  as  much  greater 
than  one-half  per  cent,  as  the  rate  on 
the  bond  is  greater  than  two  per  cent. 

40.  — Any  association  may  dissolve  by 
a two-thirds  vote  of  its  board,  all  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  to  be  divisable 
amongst  members  in  proportion  to  their 
capital  stocks. 

National  Guaranty  Associations. 

41.  — There  may  be  organized  in  the 
United  States  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  mutual  guaranteeing  of 
paper,  to  be  known  as  “National  Guar- 
anty Associations.”  Any  bank,  whose 
charter  shall  confer  the  power  neces- 
sary, with  a paid-up  capital  of  $25,000 
or  more,  and  a surplus  of  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.,  may  become  a member 
of  such  an  association. 

42.  — The  governing  board,  which 
shall  establish  rules,  elect  an  executive 
or  managing  committee,  etc.,  shall  con- 
sist of  one  representative  of  each  mem- 
ber, who  shall  have  one  vote  for  the 
first  $50,000  (or  less)  of  capital  he 
represents,  and  one-fifth  vote  for  each 
additional  $50,000. 

43.  — Every  guarantee  association 

shall  be  composed  of  at  least  ten  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus 
of  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

44.  — Any  member  of  a guarantee  as- 
sociation may  apply  to  its  association 
for  the  guarantee  of  any  of  its  com- 
mercial paper  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  its  capital  stock,  and  the  association 
may  require  such  security  as  its  board, 
or  committee  or  manager  may  think 
proper,  and  may  also  charge  such  com- 
mission therefor  as  may  be  established. 
The  profits  and  losses  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  shared  or  borne  by  its 
members  in  the  proportion  of  their  cap- 
ital stocks. 

45.  — Any  bank  may  withdraw  from 
any  of  the  associations  herein  author- 
ized upon  ninety  days*  notice;  provided 
its  withdrawal  does  not  reduce  the  ag- 
gregate capital  or  the  number  of  mem- 
bers below  that  prescribed  for  its 
existence;  and  it  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  obligation  created  after  its  with- 


drawal. It  shall  receive  upon  with- 
drawal the  estimated  value  of  its  stock, 
or  deposit  or  earnings,  as  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  pay 
such  estimated  expenses  or  losses  as 
he  may  fix.  If  either  party  is  dissatis- 
fied, it  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  from  his  decision. 

46.  — The  by-laws  or  rules  of  every 
association  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  his 
approval  before  final  adoption. 

47.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  have 
both  the  Currency  Associations  and  the 
Guaranty  Associations  examined  at 
least  twice  a year,  and  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  any  security  excluded  and 
replaced.  He  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  have  any  member  of  the  Currency 
Association  examined  and  suspended  or 
excluded  from  the  association.  If  such 
exclusion  reduces  the  association  below 
its  limitations  either  as  to  the  aggre- 
gate capital  or  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  shall  not  affect  its  right  to  con- 
tinue as  such. 

48.  — National  banks  may  open  one  or 
more  branches  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  in  each 
particular  case.  Provided  that  all  the 
expense  of  the  examination  of  such 
branches  shall  be  repaid  the  Comp- 
troller by  the  bank,  and  the  statement 
of  each  branch  shall  be  separately  made 
and  so  published. 

49.  — National  banks  shall  have  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  become  mem- 
bers of  any  of  these  associations. 

50.  — Banks  under  State  charters 
must  separate  their  surpluses  from  their 
undivided  profits  as  is  done  with  na- 
tional banks,  and  the  Comptroller  shall 
satisfy  himself  that  each  applicant  for 
membership  in  a currency  association, 
whether  under  national  or  State  char- 
ter, complies  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed before  permitting  it  to  become 
a member.  He  shall  issue  a certificate 
of  membership  to  each  bank  permitted 
to  become  a member,  which  certificate 
is  revokable  by  the  Comptroller  for  any 
of  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

5 1 .  — An  association  may  dissolve 
upon  a two-thirds  vote  of  its  board,  and 
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in  such  case  the  liabilities  or  profits  of 
the  association  shall  be  borne  or  accrue 
to  its  members  in  proportion  to  their 
capital  stocks. 

Reserves. 

This  plan  proposes  to  permit  the 
banks  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  to  concentrate  such  proportions 
of  their  cash  reserves  as  they  may  find 
advisable  in  central  organizations, 
which  can  invest  a part  of  these  funds 
in  foreign  securities  and  short-term 
commercial  paper  and  relieve  them  of 
the  dangers  of  so  great  a dependence 
upon  the  call  loan  on  Stock  Exchange 
collaterals.  But  only  one-half  of  the 
deposit  with  the  Reserve  Association 
shall  count  as  reserve.  For  instance,  a 
national  bank  with  only  six  per  cent, 
cash  on  hand  must  have  thirty -eight 
per  cent,  on  deposit  with  the  association 
to  have  its  lawful  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reserve.  Whether  these  deposits  should 
draw  interest  or  not;  what  the  rate 
should  be,  in  the  event  it  be  found  ad- 
visable to  have  them  draw  interest; 
what  reserve  the  association  should 
keep,  and  in  fact  all  matters  of  detail 
in  its  management  and  business  are  left 
to  the  associations,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Comptroller. 

No  bank  is  compelled  to  become  a 
stockholder,  nor  to  remain  one  any 
longer  than  it  finds  the  association 
agreeable  and  profitable.  The  power 
to  issue  currency  on  its  credit  to  a lim- 
ited extent  is  given  it,  and  also,  subject 
to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller,  the  power  is  conferred  to 
issue  currency  for  emergencies  created 
by  crises  and  panics  to  any  amount 
which  they  may  fix.  This  provides  a 
safeguard  similar  to  the  clearing-house 
certificate,  except  that  it  is  lawful  cur- 
rency available  anywhere. 

Currency. 

The  vast  extent  of  this  country  and 
the  great  diversity  of  its  business  make 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a cur- 
rency system  be  adopted  which  will  en- 
able the  people,  in  whatever  industry 
employed  or  in  whatever  section  living. 


to  obtain  currency  for  use  in  connection 
with  those  industries  in  every  portion 
of  the  country  without  heavy  expense 
and  without  any  dependence  upon  the 
stock  markets  or  the  disturbances  in 
money  centers,  or  upon  the  dictation  of 
any  men  or  body  of  men,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  their  re- 
quirements. Such  a currency  must  be 
a bank-note  currency,  issued  by  the 
banks  of  the  country  everywhere  upon 
their  own  resources,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  so  sound  that  no  sus- 
picion even  of  its  quality  can  be  enter- 
tained. It  must  be  such  as  will  bring 
par  everywhere.  It  must  be  issued  un- 
der Government  supervision,  payable  at 
Government  Sub-Treasuries  and  auto- 
matically retirable  when  not  needed  in 
the  particular  section  of  its  issue  ut  the 
time. 

When  the  crops  are  to  be  gathered 
and  currency  is  needed  to  pay  for  their 
gathering  and  marketing,  the  banks  of 
such  a section  can  convert  their  re- 
sources into  such  currency;  but  when 
the  need  is  over  and  the  currency  be- 
gins to  find  its  way  back  into  banks 
anywhere,  it  is  shipped  at  once  to  the 
bank  of  issue  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter  and  retires  itself. 

Quick  redemption  is  the  whole  secret 
of  elasticity.  When  every  bank  is  in- 
terested in  clearing  the  currency  of 
other  banks  each  day  just  as  they  clear 
the  checks  on  other  banks,  then  there 
can  be  no  inflation.  And  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  system  herein  pro- 
posed. 

The  charges  for  all  currency  are  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  as- 
sociation, but  the  gold  reserve  is  dou- 
bled for  the  second  half  of  the  issue 
allowed.  That,  of  course,  raises  the 
cost  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
currency  more  secure.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  currency  after  allowing  for  the 
gold  reserves  varies  from  2.85  per  cent, 
to  8.05  per  cent. 

Every  local  association  for  its  own 
protection  will  look  after  the  securities 
pledged  for  the  currency  issued  by  its 
members. 

The  fact  that  the  banks  of  each  local 
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association  are  primarily  liable  for  any 
loss  incurred  through  its  members  will 
make  the  members  of  every  association 
feel  reasonably  safe  from  any  appre- 
hension of  assessment  for  any  loss  in- 
curred outside  of  its  own  organization. 
At  the  same  time  the  credit  of  the  en- 
tire banking  capital  of  the  country  is 
behind  every  bank  note. 

The  State  banks  are  given  the  same 
right  to  participate  in  the  association 


as  the  national  banks,  because  the  more 
banks  that  are  interested  in  clearing 
the  currency  of  other  banks  daily  the 
less  the  danger  of  inflation;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  par- 
ticipate if  they  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements prescribed.  Specific  securi- 
ties are  pledged  with  the  officers  of  the 
association  for  each  dollar  that  is  is- 
sued, and  every  note  is  a prior  lien  on 
the  assets  of  the  bank  of  issue. 


HALF  A CENTURY  OF  CANADIAN  BANKING 

DEVELOPMENT 

By  Fred  W.  Field,  Editor  Monetary  Times  of  Canada 


* | ''HE  monthly  statements  made  by 
“*■  the  twenty-seven  chartered  banks 
of  Canada  to  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment are  important  financial  documents 
in  that  country's  economic  history.  The 
Canadian  bank  figures  of  recent  months 
have  vividly  illustrated  the  remarkable 
banking  expansion  and  general  de- 
velopment in  Canada  during  the  past 
forty  years.  There  are  now  many  rea- 
sons which  give  the  Canadian  monthly 
bank  statement  international  import- 
ance. A few  years  ago  it  was  of  in- 
terest chiefly  to  Canada.  Immigration, 
railroad  construction  and  investment 
have  changed  that  condition. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  Great 
Britain's  chief  overseas  Empire  has 
now  assumed  considerable  magnitude; 
British  capital  has  been  placed  in  Can- 
ada to  the  extent  of  £372,000,000.  The 
past  few  years  have  brought  more  than 
£160,000,000,  as  the  following  table 
respecting  Canada's  public  flotations  in 
the  London  market  shows: 


Year. 

Amount. 

1905  

£13,530,287 

1906  

6,477,500 

1907  

11,203,711 

1908  

29,354,721 

1909  

37,411,723 

1910  

•inn  

Total  £163,023,594 

•Eight  months. 


The  aggregate  Canadian  public  is- 
sues overseas  for  the  first  four  years, 
1905  to  1908,  was  £60,566,219,  and 
for  the  next  two  years,  1909  and  1910, 
£75,865,531.  So  that  in  those  two 
years,  Canada  obtained  £15,299,312  in 
excess  of  the  sum  raised  during  the 
previous  four  years.  In  1910,  the  Do- 
minion borrowed  in  London  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  in  1905. 

American  Investments  in  Canada. 

Another  phase  of  Canadian  invest- 
ment gives  Canada’s  banking  develop- 
ment international  interest — that  is,  the 
capital  placed  by  United  States  indus- 
trial firms  in  Canadian  branch  fac- 
tories. At  least  209  American  compa- 
nies have  branches  in  Canada,  repre- 
senting a capital  investment  of  approx- 
imately $125,400,000.  In  addition 
there  is  a sum  of  approximately  $292,- 
000,000  of  American  capital  in  Cana- 
dian timber,  mines,  lands,  etc. 

Of  recent  years  France,  Germany 
and  Holland  particularly  have  turned 
attention  to  the  Dominion,  and  my  re- 
cent estimate  of  foreign  investments  in 
Canada  gave  a total  of  $139,000,000. 
The  large  volume  of  capital  which  has 
come  into  Canada  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 
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Investments 

in  Canada.  Amount. 

British  $1,860,000,000 

American  417,143,221 

Foreign  . 139,589,650 

Total  $9,416,739,871 

Additional  business  has  been  given  to 
the  Canadian  banks  by  new  capital 
which  has  come  to  the  country  through 
the  medium  of  immigration.  During 
the  ten  years  ended  March  31,  191 1, 
Canada  gained  by  immigration  1,764,- 
475  immigrants.  Of  this  number 
685,067  were  British,  619,546  were 
American,  and  459,862  came  from  Con- 
tinental Europe.  A recent  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cash  and  cash  value  of 
settlers'  effects  brought  into  Canada  by 
these  immigrants  gave  a total  of 
$636,272,080. 

Gold  Movement  from  New  York. 

Still  further  international  color  is 
given  to  Canadian  banking  by  the  gold 
movement  to  the  Dominion  from  New 
York.  This  was  unusually  large  in 
May  last,  when  the  total  shipments 
from  New  York  to  Canada  aggregated 
$8,200,000.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  low  rates  for  New  York  exchange 
at  Montreal  and  to  an  accumulation  of 
Canadian  credits  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, caused  by  the  sale  of  drafts  on 
Europe.  The  gold  movement  last 
spring  represented  a transfer  of  part 
of  the  funds  being  raised  by  Canada  in 
London. 

The  expansion  of  Canadian  banking 
has  been  in  keeping  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  Dominion.  Taking  the 
capital  of  the  banks  every  ten  years 
since  1869,  the  figures  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  page  are  obtained. 

The  increase  in  authorized  capital  in 
the  forty-years  period  to  1909  was  252 


Capital 

July  Authorized 

1869  $40,466,666 

1879  68,666,666 

1889  75,779,999 

1899  76,308,664 

1909  141,466,666 

1911*  156,266,666 


•April. 


per  cent.;  in  capital  subscribed,  fifty- 
three  per  cent.;  in  capital  paid-up,  212 
per  cent.;  and  in  reserve,  294  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  capital  subscribed,  the 
gain  is  for  thirty  years;  and  in  reserve, 
for  twenty  years.  In  the  same  order 
the  gain  in  the  ten  years  from  1899  to 
1909  was  eighty-five,  sixty-four,  fifty- 
three,  and  158  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Still  further  increases  were  shown  in 
191L 

Increase  in  Bank  Capital. 

While  these  statistics  exhibit  much 
progress,  they  do  not  show  a greatly 
increased  capital  power  in  the  forty 
years.  This  has  been  a matter  of  some 
complaint  in  Canada.  Whenever  the 
shoe  pinches,  so  far  as  more  credit  is 
concerned,  an  agitation  is  revived  re- 
garding increased  capital  for  the 
Canadian  banks.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  obtain  assistance  from 
British  financial  institutions.  The  cap- 
ital strength  of  the  Canadian  banks 
will  probably  be  increased  materially 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Dominion’s  crop  movement,  on 
account  of  rapidly  increasing  acreage, 
is  growing  to  large  proportions.  The 
wheat  area  of  Canada  twenty  years  ago 
was  623,245  acres.  Last  year  it  was 
estimated  at  8,377,949  acres,  a gain  in 
that  period  of  1,244  per  cent.  The 
total  area  under  crop  last  year  was 
32,711,000  acres.  While  the  increase 
in  acreage  may  not  prove  as  equally 
large  in  the  next  twenty  years,  it  will 
certainly  be  considerable. 

Before  then,  one  of  two  things  may 
happen — the  introduction  of  European 
aid  in  crop  financing,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  available  bank  cap- 
ital in  Canada.  Foreign  capital  is  al- 


Capital 

Capital 

Subscribed 

Paid-up 

$31,130,443 

61,287,331 

Reserve 

$64^246,033 

62,275,699 

60,242,871 

$19,991,999 

64,364,348 

63,390,653 

29,114,793 

98,429,001 

97,487,871 

75,847,368 

101,979,466 

100,648,717 

85,213,740 
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ready,  to  a small  extent,  interested  in 
our  crop  movement,  stock  of  one  bank 
having  been  sold  in  a large  block  in 
London,  while  $7,000,000  of  French 
capital  were  subscribed  this  year  to  the 
$10,000,000  of  capital  authorized  for 
a new  bank.  The  returns  of  this  bank 
have  not  been  included  in  the  figures 
quoted  in  this  article,  as  the  bank  com- 
menced business  some  time  after  the 
statistics  were  prepared. 

Liabilities  and  Assets. 

The  total  liabilities  and  total  assets 
of  the  Canadian  chartered  banks  were 
as  follows  in  the  various  years: 

Total 

liabilities.  Total  assets. 

1869  $48,994,937  $84,108,387 


1879  93,946,966  167,186,861 

1889  173,934,106  954,611,984 

1899  319,179,046  419,697,714 

1909  879,759,049  1,056,889,064 

*1911  1,046,506,776  1,246,746,415 


♦April. 

The  increase  in  liabilities  during  the 
forty  years  was  1,71 6 per  cent  and  in 
assets  1,155  per  cent.  A striking  gain 
is  noticed  during  the  ten  years  from 
1899  to  1909,  the  liabilities  and  assets 
both  having  doubled.  The  former 
shows  a gain  in  the  decade  ended  1909 
of  142  per  cent,  and  the  latter  of  156 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  total  as- 
sets from  1869  to  1911  was  1,888  per 
cent.;  and  in  total  liabilities,  2,079  per 
cent.  In  every  year  the  margin  of 
assets  over  liabilities  was  fairly  liberal. 

Extension  of  Credit. 

The  loans  advanced  by  Canada's 
banks  perhaps  indicate  as  well  as  any 
figures  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  following  are  the  current 
loans  in  Canada  for  the  July  of  each 
year  and  April  last: 

July 


1869  $54,175,679 

1879  98,773,675 

1869  148,768,988 

1899  247,747,500 

1909  639,891,041 

*1911  719,039,758 


♦August. 


Since  1869  the  increase  in  current 
loans  was  1,201  per  cent.,  while  the 
gain  since  only  1909  was  thirty-two  per 
cent 

That  the  borrowing  needs  of  Canada 
have  been  pretty  well  satisfied,  is  gen- 
erally conceded.  Only  once  within  the 
past  ten  years  did  any  serious  com- 
plaint arise  as  to  the  lack  of  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  the  banks.  That 
was  immediately  after  the  United 
States  panic  in  1907.  The  powers- 
that-be  in  Canada’s  banks  learned  the 
lesson  not  by  their  own,  but  by  their 
neighbor's  (the  United  States)  experi- 
ence. The  result  was  that  credit  in 
Canada  was  sharply  curtailed  shortly 
after  the  echoes  of  besieging  Wall 
Street  mobs  had  died.  At  the  time, 
many  thought  that  the  Canadian  finan- 
cial institutions  were  too  severe.  Time 
has  proved  that  their  action  in  institut- 
ing an  almost  extreme,  conservative 
loaning  policy  was  right.  It  apparent- 
ly saved  the  Dominion  from  a serious 
oommercial  slump  and  brought  the 
country  out  of  a slight  depression,  in 
about  two  years,  to  a state  of  normal 
prosperity. 

Call  Loans  in  New  York. 

In  regard  to  loans,  probably  the 
strongest  criticisms  of  Canadian  banking 
have  been  heard  in  relation  to  the  call 
loans  abroad,  made  by  the  Canadian 
banks.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
needs  of  the  Dominion  have  been  sac- 
rificed by  the  loaning  of  large  sums  of 
money,  chiefly  in  New  York,  where 
high  rates  of  interest  have  been  earned. 
The  figures  for  the  first  few  months  of 
the  present  year  will  suffice  as  an 
example  as  shown  on  top  of  next  page. 

The  current  loans  in  Canada  have 
expanded  during  the  present  year,  with 
a decrease  in  the  current  loans  else- 
where. The  call  loans  in  Canada  have 
declined  a few  million  dollars,  while 
those  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  April  ex- 
hibited a slight  increase.  This  year's 
figures  do  not  show  the  notable  change 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Canadian 
banking  policy  in  respect  to  call  loans 
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Current  loans  Current  loans  Call  loans  Call  loans 


in  Canada  elsewhere  in  Canada  elsewhere 

January  $682,506,695  $38,362,549  $60,200,781  $83,796,665 

February  689,234,781  37,699,221  59,132,692  85,420,046 

March  710,604,072  35,512,495  58,369,712  85,250,789 

April  712,032,758  33,783,963  57,832,690  84,535,658 


abroad,  and  chiefly  in  New  York.  The 
table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  gives 
an  idea  of  that  feature. 

During  the  year  from  April,  1910, 
to  April,  191 1,  the  increase  in  credit  to 
Canada  was  11.5  per  cent.,  current 
loans  outside  of  Canada  dropping  12.5 
per  cent.  Call  loans  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  year  exhibited  a small  decline 
in  striking  contrast  to  a decrease  of 
30.9  per  cent,  in  the  call  loans  made  by 
the  Canadian  banks  in  New  York. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  increased 
demand  for  credit  in  Canada  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Canadian  banks 
are  answering  the  appeal. 

An  Answer  to  Criticism. 

Criticism  is  frequently  heard  in  the 
Dominion  respecting  the  policy  of 
Canada’s  banks  in  making  loans  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Alexander  Laird,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  has  stated  that  the  action 
of  any  Canadian  bank  in  curtailing  its 
commercial  loans  in  Canada  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  rates  occa- 
sionally prevailing  in  New  York  would 
be  absurdly  improbable. 

Only  occasionally,  he  added,  during 
the  past  fourteen  years  have  excessive 
rates  for  call  money  in  New  York  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  a few  days  in  the 
year,  and  no  sane  banker  would  think 
of  sacrificing  permanent  business  con- 
nections in  Canada,  of  even  the  small- 
est kind,  for  such  a temporary  advan- 
tage. Self-interest  will  at  all  times  be 
a sufficiently  weighty  force  to  prevent 
the  banks  from  lending  Canadian  funds 
outside  of  Canada,  except  to  the  ex- 


tent that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  their  cash  reserves. 

In  November,  1907,  when  the  foreign 
loans  of  Canadian  banks  were  at  their 
low  point — $64,774,000 — the  Canadian 
banks  held  deposits  elsewhere  than  in 
Canada  amounting  to  $54,819*000,  so 
that  not  more  than  $10,000,000  of 
Canadian  funds  were  being  lent  out- 
side Canada.  Moreover,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  these  loans  are  carried  in  New 
York  at  twenty-four  hours*  call — prac- 
tically as  readily  available  as  cash. 
Except  at  rare  intervals.  New  York 
call  loans  bear  a much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  Canadian  mercantile 
loans;  consequently  the  banks  aim  to 
carry  only  such  an  amount  at  call  in 
New  York  as  with  the  cash  carried  in 
Canada  will  constitute  a reasonable  re- 
serve of  cash  and  immediately  realiza- 
ble funds. 

What  Might  Have  Been. 

Had  the  banks  at  the  date  mentioned 
had  no  deposits  and  no  loans  outside  of 
Canada,  only  $10,000,000  would  have 
been  added  to  their  resources  at  home, 
and  this  would  not  have  been  lent  for 
commercial  purposes.  On  the  contrary, 
in  order  to  bring  the  total  reserves  up 
to  the  normal  level,  not  only  would  it 
have  been  necessary  to  add  this  sum  to 
the  cash  reserves  carried  in  Canada, 
but  also  to  withdraw  a further  large 
sum  from  mercantile  loans. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
United  States  panics,  Mr.  Laird  has 
stated  that  there  was  not  a day  during 
which  moneys  lent  to  New  York  brokers 
on  call  could  not  have  been  got  in,  and. 


Year’s  inc. 

April,  1910  April,  1911  or  decrease 

Current  loans  in  Canada  $638,247,238  $712,032,758  -f  11.5 

Current  loans  elsewhere  38,636,636  33,783,963  — 12.5 

Call  loans  in  Canada 59,621,328  57,832,690  — 2.9 

Call  loans  elsewhere  122,359,531  84,535,658  — 30.9 
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while  it  is  true  that,  if  it  had  been  de- 
sired to  ship  money  to  Canada  direct 
from  New  York,  a premium  of  three  to 
five  per  cent,  would  have  had  to  be 
paid,  on  the  other  hand,  New  York 
funds  could  at  any  time  have  been  ex- 
changed for  drafts  on  London,  and  the 
gold  brought  from  there — this  pro- 
cedure was  followed  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  New  York  agencies  of 
Canadian  banks. 


138,  177,  163,  and  further  gains  have 
occurred  during  the  past  two  years. 

Here  are  the  figures  representing 
notes  in  circulation  at  various  periods: 

July 


1870  $21,050,631 

1889  30,343,413 

1899  40,270,100 

1909  71,006,005 

*1911  89,796,521 


•April. 


Moneys  Lent  in  the  United  States. 


On  the  general  subject  of  the 
moneys  lent  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  properly  be  argued  that  reserves 
are  for  use  in  a time  of  emergency,  but 
on  this  score  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
course  of  the  Canadian  banks  that 
autumn  was  not  at  all  open  to  criticism. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1907,  the 
total  loans  of  Canadian  banks  outside 
Canada  amounted  to  $88,953,000,  while 
at  the  end  of  November,  when  the 
stringency  was  most  severe,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  $64,774,000 — from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  had 
drawn  upon  their  outside  reserves  to  the 
large  amount  of  $24,000,000  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  Canada. 

The  actual  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Canada  is  probably  best  reflected  in 
the  deposits  account.  The  following 
are  the  statistics  for  the  various  years: 


After 

July.  On  demand.  notice. 

1869..  $15,627,807  $23,790,443 

1879..  32,990,742  30,202,267 

1889..  54,164,715  69,068,495 

1899..  93,080,103  168,044,220 

1909..  222,555,749  466,337,816 
#1911..  281  r9 64,369  555,822,930 


Total 

deposits. 

$39,418,250 

63,183,009 

123,233,009 

261,124,333 

688,893,565 

837,787,299 


•April. 


Enormous  Gains  in  Deposits. 


Since  1869,  the  gain  in  deposits  on 
demand  was  1,780  per  cent.;  in  deposits 
payable  after  notice,  2,313  per  cent.; 
and  in  total  deposits,  2,046  per  cent. 
In  the  decade  1899  to  1909,  the  deposit 
figures  in  each  case  more  than  doubled, 
the  percentage  gains  being  respectively 


The  increase  in  the  thirty  years  from 
1879  to  1909  was  238  per  cent.;  be- 
tween 1899  and  1909,  seventy-seven  per 
cent.;  and  between  1909  and  April, 
1911,  twenty-five  per  cent.  According 
to  the  July,  1909,  figures  the  actual 
circulation  was  less  than  the  capital, 
which  is  the  ordinary  limit  of  the  note 
output. 

Special  Crop  Movement  Issue. 

By  recent  legislation,  the  Canadian 
banks  are  permitted  to  issue  for  crop 
movement  purposes  an  additional  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  their  total  paid-up 
capital.  This  allowed  them,  on  the 
strength  of  the  July  statement,  to  issue 
temporarily  a further  batch  of  notes  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,000.  That  addi- 
tional sum  afforded  an  ample  amount  to 
finance  the  Canadian  crops  in  that  year; 
but  the  figures  suggest  again  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  capital  strength  for 
the  bank. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  banks  may  find  a little 
difficulty  in  financing  the  crop  move- 
ment this  fall.  Early  estimates  gave  a 
wheat  crop  to  Western  Canada  this  year 
of  200,000,000  bushels.  High  prices 
should  be  obtained  by  the  Canadian 
farmer  because  of  the  comparatively  un- 
promising wheat  crops  of  foreign  pro- 
ducing countries,  such  as  Russia.  One 
authority  has  suggested  one  dollar  a 
bushel  this  fall.  Applying  that  to  the 

200,000,000  bushels,  there  will  be  a 
circulation  of  $200,000,000  in  Western 
Canada.  We  will  allow  crop  damage 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  per  cent.,  which 
would  still  leave  a crop  with  the  value 
of  $175,000,000.  The  cost  of  raising 
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a bushel  of  wheat  to  the  farmers  in 
Canada  has  been  estimated  at  forty 
cents  per  bushel.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in 
financing  this  large  crop.  The  wheat 
crops  are  now  moved  much  more  quick- 
ly than  in  the  past. 

Number  of  Banks  Is  Smaller. 

Canada  to-day  has  a smaller  number 
of  chartered  banks  than  it  has  pos- 
sessed since  1879*  In  1889*  it  had 
forty-one  chartered  institutions,  while 
to-day  it  has  only  twenty-seven,  or 
twenty-eight  with  the  new  bank  which 
has  recently  commenced  business.  In 
1869  the  country  had  twenty-seven 
banks.  The  following  table  shows  the 
position  in  various  years,  by  provinces: 


the  Minister  of  Finance  and  his  ad- 
visers will  deem  it  necessary  to  grant 
bank  charters  only  after  very  mature 
consideration.  There  are  probably 
many  big  financiers  in  the  Dominion 
who  would  immediately  obtain  a charter 
were  it  not  for  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  parliamentary  Banking  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

An  example  of  the  value  of  bank 
charters  in  Canada  was  afforded  when 
a proposal  was  made  for  the  absorption 
of  the  Western  Bank  of  Canada  by  the 
Standard  Bank.  The  amalgamation 
was  practically  arranged  when  several 
parties,  anxious  to  obtain  the  Western 
Bankfs  charter,  put  up  a strong  fight 
therefor.  The  Standard,  however,  tri- 
umphed, and  thus  one  more  institution, 


July.  InOnt.  Que.  NovaS.  NewB.  B.  C.  P.  E.  I.  Manitoba.  Sask.  Total. 

1869  5 13  5 4 ..  ..  ..  ..  27 

1879  9 18  8 4 ..  39 

1&89  13  14  9 3 1 1 41 

1899  10  14  8 3 1 2 ..  38 

1909  13  11  2 2 1 29 

♦1911  11  11  1 1 1 1 1 27 


•August. 


The  above  statistics  represent  only 
head  offices.  During  the  forty  years, 
many  banks  which  were  transacting 
business  in  but  one  province  ceased  to 
do  business,  while  the  larger  banks 
opened  many  new  branches  throughout 
the  country.  The  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  to  eliminate  the  weaker 
institutions  and  to  consolidate  the  bank- 
ing strength  of  the  country  in  com- 
paratively few  and  strong  institutions. 
Only  three  new  banks  have  come  upon 
the  scene  within  the  past  few  years. 
At  the  present  time  no  bank  charters 
are  in  the  Canadian  market.  That  of 
the  proposed  Bank  of  Winnipeg  lapsed 
after  the  granting  of  a time  extension 
by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Finance.  By  creating  a holding  com- 
pany to  take  over  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  Sovereign  Bank,  which 
failed  some  years  ago,  the  charter  of 
that  institution  was  preserved. 

Applications  for  Bank  Charters. 

As  there  have  been  five  bank  failures 
in  Canada  within  the  past  five  years, 


the  Western,  was  eliminated  from  the 
list. 

While  the  number  of  banking  institu- 
tions has  decreased  and  shows  a loss 
to-day,  when  compared  with  1889,  of 
fourteen  institutions,  the  number  of 
bank  branches  has  expanded  surpris- 
ingly. In  January,  1907,  the  total 
number  of  bank  branches  in  Canada 
was  1,608.  At  the  end  of  August,  1911, 
it  had  increased  to  2,505,  with  addition- 
al branches  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies, 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  branches 
in  the  United  States  are  located  at  New 
York;  Boston;  Chicago;  Portland, 
Ore.;  San  Francisco;  Seattle,  and 
Spokane. 

Distribution  of  Bank  Branches. 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  for 
August,  1911,  is  seen  in  the  table  on 
next  page. 

The  one  branch  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  is  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  Western  provinces  have 
claimed  numerous  new  branches  in  re- 
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cent  years,  the  development  there  being 
most  marked. 

No.  of  bank 


Province.  branches. 

Ontario  1,019 

Quebec  384 

Nova  Scotia  113 

New  Brunswick  74 

Prince  Edward  Island 14 

Manitoba  181 

Alberta  909 

Sasketchewan  306 

British  Columbia 903 

Yukon  3 

Northwest  Territories 1 


Total  9,505 


Value  of  Bank  Premises. 

The  book  value  of  bank  premises  in- 
creased from  $3,266,377  in  1879  to 
$27,078,680  in  April,  1911,  a gain  of 
800  per  cent.  One  might  imagine  that 
the  head  offices  and  over  2,000  branches 
would  be  worth  a far  larger  sum  than 
$27,000,000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
are — and  considerably  more.  The  ex- 
planation is — and  it  was  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Clouston,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  last  year — that  the 
bank  directors  have  been  indisposed  to 
burden  their  assets  with  any  large  item 
that  could  not  be  promptly  converted 
into  cash.  They  have  consequently 


charged  directly  against  revenue  the 
entire  expenditure  connected  with  the 
building  extension  and  maintenance  of 
bank  premises. 

The  population  of  Canada  at  various 
years  was  as  follows: 


1871  3,689,957 

1881  4,394310 

1891  4339339 

1901  5371315 

1911  (estimated)  7350,000 


Wanted — Population,  Capital  and 
Enterprise. 

That  is  the  banking  story  of  Canada. 
The  reader  will  undoubtedly  deduct 
many  conclusions  as  to  commercial  and 
investment  progress  in  the  empire 
across  the  international  boundary,  an 
empire  comprising  an  area  of  3,744,- 
695  square  miles.  In  the  Peace  River, 
Alberta,  region  alone,  more  than 
1,500,000  square  miles  of  good  agri- 
cultural, timber,  mineral  and  wheat 
growing  lands  await  population,  capital 
and  enterprise.  In  Northern  Ontario 
there  are  20,000,000  acres  of  valuable 
agricultural  land,  awaiting  only  the 
same  factors.  There  is  thus  room  for 
more  investment  and  further  banking 
development. 


EXCHANGE  ON  OUTSIDE  CHECKS 


Buffalo,  Montana,  October  24,  1911. 

Editor  Banker s Magazine: 

Sir:  There  seems  to  be  a growing  ten- 
dency among  the  countiy  banks  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  charging  exchange  on  all  items 
coming  to  the  bank  bearing  out-of-state  in- 
dorsements and  in  some  cases  those  bearing 
out-of -county  indorsements,  some  banks 
using  the  charge  and  credit  system  and 
others  having  their  letters  sent  as  collec- 
tions and  remitting  therefor  by  draft. 

I am  somewhat  reluctant  to  accept  this 
plan,  believing  that  the  final  results,  if  this 
plan  is  generally  adopted,  will  mean  a large 
amount  of  work  and  confusion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  charging  back  exchange,  and  will  not, 
finally,  after  the  plan  is  generally  adopted, 
result  in  an  increased  amount  of  earnings. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  a dissatisfaction  of  the  customers  to 
whom  this  exchange  is  charged  and  in  turn 
may  have  a tendency  to  decrease  the  num- 


ber of  checks  sent  out  of  the  State  in  pay- 
ment of  bills,  but  on  the  other  hand,  these 
parties  must  come  to  the  bank  and  buy  ex- 
change, which  if  charged  for  by  many  of 
the  country  banks,  will  cause  considerable 
adverse  criticism  by  many  of  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  banks.  Then,  too,  among 
many  of  the  country  banks  it  seems  im- 
possible, because  of  sharp  competition,  to 
get  all  the  banks  to  make  a uniform  charge 
on  the  drafts  to  all  customers  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  their  deposits. 

I would  appreciate  some  enlightenment  on 
this  subject  through  the  columns  of  your 
good  magazine  and  also  would  be  pleased 
to  know  how  generally  you  find  this  system 
has  been  adopted  throughout  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States. 

Thanking  you  for  this  courtesy,  I am 
pleased  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Buckles, 
Cashier  First  State  Bask, 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


TAXATION  OF  DEPOSITS  IN 
NATIONAL  BANKS 

POWER  OF  STATE  TO  TAX — VERMONT 

STATUTE  NON-RESIDENT  DEFINI- 

TION. 

Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  Jan.  16,  1911. 

STATE  VS.  CLEMENT  NAT.  BANK. 

A State  has  power  to  tax  deposits  in  the 
national  banks  located  within  the  State. 

The  statute  of  Vermont  imposing  a tax 
upon  such  deposits  is  not  unconstitutional. 

The  statute  of  Vermont  does  not  apply 
to  the  deposits  of  non-residents. 

'T'HIS  case  involved  the  construction 
and  validity  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  statutes  of  Vermont  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  deposits  in  national 
banks. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion,  the 
court,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  State  to  impose  such  a 
tax,  said: 

The  defendant  argues  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  statute  the  tax  is  upon  the 
deposits,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
posits are  the  property  of  the  bank, 
and  properly  used  in  its  business,  the 
tax  is  upon  the  property  or  business  of 
the  bank.  But  the  language  of  the 
statute  does  not  require  this  conclusion. 
The  transaction  which  makes  the 
money  the  property  of  the  bank  gives 
the  depositor  a credit  of  equal  amount, 
and  the  term  “deposit”  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  money  deposited  or  the 
credit  which  the  depositor  receives  for 
it.  The  last  must  be  taken  to  be  the 
meaning  here,  for  the  statute  lays  the 
tax  upon  the  depositor  in  so  many 
words.  The  credit  arising  from  the 
transaction  is  properly  taxable  to  the 
depositor  under  our  statute,  unless  the 
debtor’s  status  as  a national  bank  se- 
cures its  exemption. 

The  deposits  of  a bank  increase  its 
capacity  for  doing  business,  but  they 
are  not  capital  stock  in  any  view.  (So- 


ciety for  Savings  vs.  Coite,  6 Wall. 
56 1.)  The  capital  stock  of  national 
banks  is  taxed  to  the  individual  holders 
by  permission  of  Congress,  and  could 
not  be  taxed  without  such  permission. 
(State  of  New  York  vs.  Weaver,  100 
U.  S.  5390  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
congressional  authority  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  State  to  tax  national  bank  de- 
posits to  the  depositors.  There  is  no 
similarity  between  capital  stock  and 
deposits.  The  “capital  stock”  of  a bank 
is  the  sum  on  which  it  is  authorized  to 
do  business  and  the  permanent  basis  of 
its  credit.  A “general  deposit”  is  a 
loan  to  the  bank,  and  the  right  of  the 
depositor  a mere  chose  in  action. 
(Scammon  vs.  Kimball,  92  U.  S.  362; 
Davis  vs.  Elmira  Savings  Bank,  161 
U.  S.  275;  National  Bank  vs.  Millard, 
10  Wall.  152.) 

It  is  true  that  deposits  become  a part 
of  the  working  capital  of  the  bank,  and 
that  any  taxation  of  the  depositors  may 
have  a tendency  to  lessen  this  resource; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
efficiency  of  national  banks  as  instru- 
mentalities of  the  federal  government 
will  be  endangered  by  any  taxation  of 
depositors  which  is  free  from  unjust 
discrimination.  If  the  defendant’s  con- 
tention is  correct,  all  uninvested  capital 
of  the  State  can  escape  taxation  by 
seeking  a refuge  in  national  banks. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  utterances  of 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  indicate 
that  this  curtailment  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State  was  intended  by 
Congress.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
said  that  implied  prohibitions  of  taxa- 
tion must  not  be  extended  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  necessary  powers  of  the 
State  or  prevent  their  efficient  exercise; 
that  in  regulating  the  taxation  of  na- 
tional bank  shares  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State  further  than 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  banks  from 
carrying  more  than  their  share  of  pub- 
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lie  burdens;  that  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral government  are  exempt  from  State 
legislation  only  so  far  as  that  legisla- 
tion impairs  their  efficiency  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  their  agency. 
(Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  vs.  Peniston,  18 
Wall.  5;  State  of  New  York  vs.  Weav- 
er, 100  U.  S.  589;  First  National  Bank 
vs.  Kentucky,  9 Wall.  858;  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  vs.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, 125  U.  S.  530.) 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  loan  the 
property  transferred  to  the  borrower 
and  the  debt  accruing  to  the  lender  are 
considered  distinct  and  separate  inter- 
ests, and  the  State  can  impose  a tax 
upon  each.  (People  vs.  Worthington, 
21  111.  171.  See  Tennessee  vs.  Whit- 
worth, 117  U.  S.  129.)  The  failure  to 
tax  one  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
right  to  tax  the  other.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  a borowing  bank  can  be 
protected  from  taxation  by  the  doctrine 
of  federal  supremacy  without  impairing 
the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  its  credit- 
or. So  we  conclude  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  relation  of  the  bank  to  the 
federal  government  that  protects  the 
depositors  from  taxation. 

The  defendant  says  further  that  the 
act  is  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
business  of  national  banks,  because  of 
the  publicity  required  to  be  given  to 
the  business  of  the  depositor  and  the 
bank  by  the  prescribed  returns.  It  is 
true  that  a State  can  exercise  no  control 
over  a national  bank,  nor  in  any  way 
affect  its  operation,  except  as  Congress 
may  permit.  (Farmers',  etc..  Bank  vs. 
Dearing,  91  U.  S.  29;  Hawley  vs. 
Hurd,  72  Vt.  122.)  But  this  doctrine 
protects  the  bank  only  from  such  legis- 
lation as  tends  to  impair  its  utility  as 
an  instrumentality  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. (Waite  vs.  Dowley,  94  U.  S. 
527.)  It  was  held  in  that  case  that  a 
statute  of  this  State  which  required 
cashiers  of  national  banks  to  transmit 
to  town  clerks  a list  of  their  sharehold- 
ers, with  the  number  of  their  shares, 
was  not  void.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
this  requirement  of  returns  from  de- 
positors for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
credits  properly  taxable  to  them  can  in 
any  way  impair  the  efficiency  of  a na- 


tional bank  as  an  agent  of  the  federal 
government. 

A majority  of  the  court  were  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  statute  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  resident 
stockholders  only,  and  it  was  so  de- 
cided. 


CHECK  DEPOSITED  FOR 
COLLECTION 

SENDING  DIRECT  TO  DRAWEE  BANK — 

TIME  FOR  PRESENTMENT DEGREE  OF 

DILIGENCE  REQUIRED. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, November  29,  1910. 

PINKNEY  VS.  KANAWHA  VALLEY  BANK. 

If  the  holder  of  a check  indorses  it,  and 
deposits  it  for  credit  and  collection  in  an- 
other bank,  the  collecting  bank,  if  the  check 
is  not  paid,  and  it  is  without  fault  in  for- 
warding it  for  payment,  has  the  right,  on 
its  return,  to  charge  it  back  to  its  customer 
or  recover  the  amount  if  he  has  in  the 
meantime  withdrawn  the  money. 

The  general  rule  is  that  if  a collecting 
bank  forwards  a check  directly  to  the 
drawee  bank,  and  by  custom  or  agreement 
it  is  authorised  to  credit  the  collecting  bank 
and  remit,  or  settle  at  stated  periods,  its 
receipt  of  the  check,  debiting  it  to  drawer 
and  crediting  it  to  the  collecting  bank  con- 
stitutes payment,  and  renders  the  forward- 
ing bank  liable  to  its  principal  for  the 
amount  thereof. 

> Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion whether  there  was  sufficient  cash  in  the 
bank  at  the  moment  to  pay  the  check,  or  it 
be  afterwards  discovered  that  the  check  wss 
an  overdraft,  and  the  drawee  insolvent. 

The  qualification  of  the  general  two  day 
rule,  allowed  for  forwarding  paper  for  pre- 
sentment is,  that  if  there  be  more  than  one 
mail  on  the  second  day  it  need  not^  go  by 
the  first,  but,  if  there  be  but  one,  it  must  go 
by  it,  unless  it  leave  or  close  at  an  unrea- 
sonably early  hour.  The  whole  of  the  sec- 
ond day  is  not  allowed,  unless  the  last  mail 
of  that  day  goes  at  the  close  of  business. 
Approving  Lewis,  Hubbard  & Co.  vs.  Sup- 
ply Co.,  59  W.  Va.  75. 

A collecting  bank,  knowing  of  the  de- 
pressed financial  condition  of  the  debtor,  is 
delinquent  in  its  duty  if  it  neglects  to  in- 
form its  customer  of  such  vital  condition, 
and  fails  to  take  vigorous  measures  under 
the  circumstances  to  secure  payment,  and  if 
loss  occurs  by  its  negligence  to  exercise 
that  degree  of  skill,  care  and  diligence 
which  the  nature  of  its  undertaking  c*n« 
for,  with  reference  to  the  time,  place  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  undertaking 
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it  will  incur  liability  to  its  principal  for  the 
loss  sustained. 

The  general  rule  to  which  there  are  few, 
if  any,  exceptions,  is  that  it  is  negligence 
for  a collecting  bank  to  send  checks  direct 
to  a drawee  bank.  The  drawee  bank  who  is 
to  pay  the  check  is  not  a suitable  agent  for 
its  collection. 

And  the  fact  that  the  drawee  bank  is  the 
only  bank  at  the  place  where  it  is  located 
constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  custom  of  the  banks  at  the  place 
where  the  collecting  bank  is  located,  of 
sending  checks  to  a drawee  bank,  will  not 
justify  the  sending  of  a check  directly  to  a 
drawee.  Custom  cannot  justify  negligence. 

Where  a collecting  bank  is  negligent  in 
transmitting  a check  for  collection,  and  In 
forwarding  it  to  the  drawee  bank,  whereby 
such  drawee,  though  in  disregard  of  a spe- 
cial. agreement,  is  enabled  to  debit  the 
drawer  of  the  check  and  credit  the  collect- 
ing bank,  and  control  of  the  check  is  lost 
by  the  collecting  bank  and  it  is  never  re- 
turned to  the  customer,  the  latter  may  In 
an  action  of  assumpsit,  upon  the  common 
counts  as  for  money  had  and  received,  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  the  check. 

'T'HE  question  in  this  case  was 
whether  the  bank  was  liable  for 
the  amount  of  a check  for  $2,500,  which 
it  had  received  from  its  customer.  The 
points  of  law  raised  and  decided  are 
stated  in  the  official  syllabus  given 
above. 


POSTDATED  CHECK 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT WHEN  DRAW- 

ER CANNOT  BE  CHARGED  AS  GAR- 
NISHEE OF  PAYEE. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  Aug.  4,  1911. 

WILSON  VS.  MCEACHEBN 

A postdated  check,  or  one  which  bears  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  of  its  actual  issue, 
is  payable  on  or  after  the  day  of  its  date, 
being  in  effect  the  same  as  if  it  had  not 
been  issued  until  that  date;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  a negotiable  instrument,  and 
the  drawer  thereof  cannot  be  charged  as 
garnishee  of  the  payee,  unless  it  affirma- 
tively appears  that  at  the  time  of  the 
rendition  of  the  judgment  against  the 
garnishee  the  check  had  become  due,  and 
was  still  the  property  of  the  payee. 

/~\N  July  6,  1907,  D.  E.  McEachern 
sued  out  an  attachment  against 
Mrs.  Zada  Ingraham,  and  upon  the 
same  day  J.  A.  Wilson  was  served  as 
garnishee.  Upon  the  trial  it  was  shown 


that  in  March,  1907,  Wilson,  the 
garnishee,  being  indebted  to  Mrs.  In- 
graham in  the  sum  of  $480,  paid  this 
indebtedness  by  cash  and  a duebill,  and 
on  July  4,  1907,  he  took  up  this  duebill 
from  Mrs.  Ingraham,  giving  her  there- 
for his  check  on  the  Bank  of  States- 
boro. There  was  evidence  from  which 
the  jury  might  have  found  that  the 
amount  of  the  check  was  $283,  and  that 
it  was  issued  and  delivered  by  Wilson 
to  Mrs.  Ingraham  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1907,  and  that  it  was  actually 
dated  October  1,  1907.  Whejn  the 
summons  of  garnishment  was  served  on 
Wilson,  July  6,  1907,  Mrs.  Ingraham 
had  the  check  in  question  in  her  pos- 
session, and  on  or  about  July  12  she 
made  an  effort  to  get  the  bank  upon 
which  the  check  was  drawn  to  cash  the 
same,  but  the  bank  refused  to  cash  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  postdated. 
On  July  16,  1907,  the  J.  W.  Olliff 
Company,  at  the  instance  of  Perry 
Rountree,  cashed  the  check  for  Mrs. 
Ingraham,  after  deducting  from  the 
face  thereof  an  account  which  she  owed 
this  firm,  and  on  this  date  Wilson,  the 
garnishee,  took  up  this  check  from  the 
firm  of  J.  W.  Olliff  Company  by  giving 
his  promissory  note  therefor  for  $283, 
due  October  1,  1907. 

Hill,  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : There  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  check  had  been  dishonored. 
The  evidence  did  show  that  its  pay- 
ment was  refused  by  the  bank  because 
the  day  of  its  date  had  not  arrived, 
and  it  further  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  check  had  been  cashed  by  the  J.  W. 
Olliff  Company  for  the  payee,  Mrs. 
Ingraham,  before  the  day  of  its  date. 
Now,  a postdated  check,  or  one  which 
bears  a date  subsequent  to  that  of  its 
actual  issue,  is  payable  on  or  after  the 
day  of  its  date,  being  in  effect  the  same 
as  if  it  had  not  been  issued  until  that 
date.  The  failure  of  the  bank  to  pay 
the  postdated  check  until  the  day  of  its 
date  was  not  a dishonor  of  the  check. 
It  would  not  be  dishonored  unless  it 
was  presented  on  the  day  of  its  date 
and  payment  was  then  refused.  And 
the  fact  that  the  bank  refused  to  pay  a 
postdated  check  before  the  day  of  its 
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date  would  not  of  itself  render  liable 
the  drawer  of  the  check,  who  had  been 
served  with  summons  of  garnishment 
before  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
check. 

While  the  drawer  of  a postdated 
check  can  be  garnished  as  debtor  of  the 
payee  with  respect  to  the  debt  for  which 
the  check  was  given,  no  judgment 
should  be  rendered  against  the  drawer 
of  the  check  as  garnishee  unless  it  is 
affirmatively  shown  that  at  the  time  of 
the  rendition  of  the  judgment  the  check 
had  become  due,  and  was  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  original  payee. 

A postdated  check  payable  to  the  or- 
der of  the  payee  is  in  effect  a negotia- 
ble instrument,  and  before  this  nego- 
tiable instrument  is  due,  the  maker 
thereof  cannot  tell  to  whom  he  will  owe 
it  at  maturity,  because  his  obligation  is 
not  to  pay  it  to  any  particular  person, 
but  to  the  holder  at  maturity,  whomso- 
ever he  may  be;  and  for  the  court  to 
render  a judgment  against  the  gar- 
nishee, on  such  a negotiable  instrument, 
as  the  debtor  of  the  original  payee,  nec- 
essarily assumes  that  the  payee  is  the 
holder  of  the  note  or  check  when  the 
same  fell  due,  and  this  the  court  cannot 
assume  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  instru- 
ment may  in  the  meantime  and  before 
maturity  have  been  transferred  to  an 
innocent  bona  fide  holder  for  value, 
who,  as  such  holder,  would  be  protected 
in  his  title,  notwithstanding  the  maker 
of  the  negotiable  instrument  had  been 
served  with  the  summons  of  garnish- 
ment requiring  him  to  answer  what  he 
was  indebted  to  the  payee  who  may 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  negotiable 
instrument  at  the  time  of  the  service  of 
the  summons. 

The  rights  of  a purchaser  for  value 
before  maturity  and  without  notice  are 
paramount  to  those  of  a garnishing 
creditor,  and  the  doctrine  of  lis  pendens 
does  not  apply  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments not  due,  and  the  summons  of  gar- 
nishment on  the  maker  of  such  an  in- 
strument does  not  impound  the  fund  in 
his  hands  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
instrument  in  good  faith  before  ma- 
turity would  not  defeat  the  claim  of 
the  creditor.  (Mims  vs.  West,  88  Ga. 


18,  95  Am.  Dec.  879-)  The  bank  upon 
which  the  check  in  question  was  drawn 
had  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  it  in 
July,  because,  by  its  date,  it  was  not  to 
be  paid  until  the  following  October; 
but  this  was  no  dishonor  of  the  check. 
The  payee  of  the  check,  it  being  a ne- 
gotiable instrument,  could  transfer  it 
before  maturity,  for  value,  and  if  the 
transferee  took  it  without  notice  of  any 
defect  or  defense,  or  of  any  summons 
of  garnishment  on  the  maker  of  the 
check,  and  bought  it  in  good  faith,  pay- 
ing value  therefor,  then  the  maker  of 
the  check  could  not,  under  the  law,  have 
been  liable  as  garnishee. 


BANKS’  RIGHT  OF  SET-OFF  OF 
CLAIM  AGAINST  DEPOSITOR 

CLAIM  MUST  BE  CERTAIN,  DEFINITE  AND 
LIQUIDATED,  OR  CAPABLE  OF 
LIQUIDATION. 

Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  June  11,  1911. 

TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY  BANK  VS.  WYNN. 

A bank  may  not  set  off  a claim  against 
a depositor  unless  the  claim  is  certain,  defi- 
nite and  liquidated,  or  capable  of  liquida- 
tion by  calculation  without  the  intervention 
of  a jury. 

THIS  was  an  appeal  from  a decree 
dissolving  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing W.  H.  Wynn,  as  administrator, 
etc.,  from  prosecuting  an  action  at  law 
against  the  bank. 

Mayfield,  J,  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : Mr.  Morse,  in  his  work  on 

Banks  and  Banking,  § 385,  speaking 
of  the  claims  of  the  bank  against  the 
depositor,  for  which  it  has  a lien  upon, 
or  which  it  may  set  off  with,  his  funds 
on  deposit,  says:  “The  claims  set  off 

must  be  certain,  i.  e.,  either  already  re- 
duced to  precise  figures,  or  capable  of 
being  liquidated  by  calculation  without 
the  intervention  of  a jury  to  estimate 
the  sum.  And  when  the  claim  sought 
to  be  used  as  an  offset  requires  the  de- 
cision of  a jury  on  the  question  of 
negligence  before  the  claim  is  estab- 
lished, it  cannot  be  offset,  even  though 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  is  very 
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clear,  provided  there  should  be  any 
judgment  of  the  claim.  As  where  a 
bond  deposited  as  collateral  for  a note 
was  lost,  and  in  suit  by  the  bank  on 
the  note  the  maker  tried  to  offset  the 
loss  of  the  bond.  A judgment,  or  con- 
tract claim,  that  can  be  sued  in  debt, 
.assumpsit,  or  covenant,  may  be  set  off. 
But  a demand  that  must  be  sued  upon 
in  tort,  or  by  bill  in  equity,  cannot  be 
set  off” 

The  claim  or  demand  sought  to  be 
set  off  in  this  suit  is  not  within  the  class 
or  classes  as  to  which  a bank  has  a 
lien  upon  the  deposit  of  its  customer, 
or  as  to  which  it  has  the  right  to  set  off 
such  deposit.  The  claim  is  not  certain, 
but  very  uncertain,  and  unquestionably 
requires  the  decision  of  a jury  or  of  a 
court  of  equity  to  establish  it.  The 
only  claims  or  demands  sought  to  be 
enforced  in  this  suit  are  those  based 
upon  actions  in  tort,  or  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  a bill  in  equity,  and 
they  are  consequently  not  subject  to 
aet-off. 


CHECK 

FORMAL  PROTEST  NECESSARY  TO  CHANGE 
THE  DRAWER. 

Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota,  June  21, 
1911. 

HANKER  VS.  HOYT. 

A check  dated  in  one  State  and  drawn 
upon  a bank  in  another  State  is  a foreign 
bill  of  exchange,  and  formal  protest  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  charge  the  drawer. 

TN  this  case  a person  residing  in  South 
*■*  Dakota  drew  a check  upon  a bank 
in  Iowa.  The  check  was  not  protested. 

Haney,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : It  is  not  necessary  to  deter- 

mine whether  presentment  was  made 
within  the  time  required  by  the  statute, 
for  the  reason  that  the  check  here  in- 
volved was  a foreign  bill  of  exchange, 
notice  of  the  dishonor  of  which  could 
be  given  only  by  notice  of  its  protest. 
(Rev.  Civ.  Code,  §§  2261,  2262,  2279.) 
Notice  of  protest  not  having  been  giv- 
en, the  drawer  of  the  check  was  exon- 
erated, and  decedent’s  failure  to  give 
such  notice  operated  as  payment. 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 

[Edited  by  John  Jennings,  BA*.  L.L.B.,  Barrister,  Toronto] 


SIGNATURE  OF  AGENT  ON  BILL 
OF  EXCHANGE 

BILL  ON  DRAWEE  PERSONALLY  AND 
WITHOUT  QUALIFICATION ACCEPT- 

ANCE BY  THE  DRAWEE  FOR  ANOTHER 
LIABILITY  THEREUNDER. 

SMITH  VS.  MASON. 

(Quebec  Superior  Court  Reports  p.  75) 

r | AHE  plaintiffs  claim  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  being  the  balance  due  on 
a bill  of  exchange  for  $1,500,  dated  at 
Toronto,  February  12,  1909,  drawn  by 
the  Standard  Mutual  Fire  Iinsurance 
Co.  and  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Standard 
Bank  of  Canada.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  did  not  accept  the  bill 
of  exchange  sued  upon;  that  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  February,  1909,  he  was 
and  still  is  manager  of  the  United  Fire 
Agencies,  Limited,  a corporation  hav- 
ing its  chief  office  at  Toronto;  that  he 


did  not  owe  any  sum  whatever  to  that 
company  nor  to  the  Standard  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company;  that  the 
Montreal  office  of  the  United  Fire 
Agencies,  Ltd.,  owed  premiums  to  the 
Standard  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
and  the  draft  for  $1,500  was  drawn  by 
the  latter  in  respect  of  those  premiums ; 
that  on  April  23,  1909,  the  United  Fire 
Agencies,  Limited,  paid  $500  on  ac- 
count of  the  draft  by  a check  on  which 
was  written  the  words,  “On  account  of 
a draft  accepted  by  D.  Mason,  Mont- 
real, for  the  United  Agencies,  Limited,” 
which  check  was  endorsed  and  cashed 
by  the  Standard  Bank.  The  draft  in 
question  was  accepted  by  writing  across 
it  the  word,  “Accepted,”  the  signature 
of  the  defendant,  D.  Mason,  and  after 
the  signature,  the  words,  “for  the 
United  Fire  Agencies,  Limited.” 

It  was  also  held  that  the  defendant 
was  not  a holder  in  due  course  but  had 
taken  the  draft  after  maturity  and  dis- 
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honor  and  that  nothing  was  due  to  the 
holder.  This  fact  was  admitted  at  the 
trial.  The  draft  was  drawn  upon  the 
defendant,  “D.  Mason,”  without  any 
words  designating  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
United  Fire  Agencies,  Limited. 

The  trial  judge  held  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  the  draft 
having  been  drawn  upon  the  defendant 
personally  it  could  only  be  accepted  by 
him  personally. 

From  this  judgment  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Superior  Court. 

Judgment:  The  Superior  Court 

were  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  were 
not  material  in  arriving  at  the  legal 
conclusion.  The  defendant,  if  he  is  to 
be  considered  as  having  accepted  the 
draft  in  question  personally,  must  be 
so  considered  in  virtue  of  the  writing 
and  signature  upon  the  draft  and  not 
by  virtue  of  any  extraneous  circum- 
stances. Drafts  are  intended  to  circu- 
late freely  among  the  commercial  pub- 
lic and  nothing  but  what  appears  upon 
them  is  material  to  the  obligations 
which  are  assumed  by  the  different 
parties  thereto.  The  trial  judge  ignored 
the  words  following  the  signature  in 
the  acceptance  and  paid  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  draft  was  addressed  to 
the  defendant  personally. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  mat- 
ter must  be  decided  are  well  established, 
although  the  application  of  them  is  fre- 
quently difficult  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  contestations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statute  itself  provides  that  the  in- 
terpretation which  will  validate  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  preferred  to  one  which 
will  have  the  contrary  effect.  These 
words  of  the  clause  are  as  follows: 

“In  determining  whether  the  signa- 
ture on  a bill  is  that  of  the  principal 
or  that  of  the  agent  by  whose  hand  it  is 
written,  the  construction  most  favor- 
able to  the  validity  of  the  instrument 
shall  be  adopted.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
where  the  principal  drawee  of  the  bill 
signs  it  and  so  qualifies  his  signature, 
as  to  exclude  any  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion that  he  intended  to  assume  any 
personal  liability,  although  the  bill  will 


thereby  be  invalidated,  the  acceptor 
would  not  be  personally  liable;  that  is 
to  say,  that  where  the  interpretation 
cannot  import  into  the  words  by  which 
the  acceptance  has  been  qualified,  a 
meaning  which  will  make  the  person 
writing  the  words  personally  liable,  that 
person  does  not  become  personally  re- 
sponsible. 

With  reference  to  the  English  case 
of  Mare  rt  al  vs.  Charles,  (5  E.  & B., 
978)  and  citation  from  the  judgment 
of  Campbell,  C.J.,  and  from  various 
other  English  authorities,  it  is  clear 
that  the  defendant  has  done  exactly 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  he  has  added  words  to  his  sig- 
nature indicating  that  he  signs  for  a 
principal  and  he  is  not  therefore  per- 
sonally liable  even  if  this  construction 
has  the  effect  of  invalidating  the  bill. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Stand- 
ard Bank  as  holders  of  the  bill  at  the 
time  entered  it  in  their  books  as  having 
been  accepted  not  by  Mason  but  by  the 
United  Fire  Agencies,  Limited. 


WHEN  CONSIDERATION  FOR  A 
PROMISSORY  NOTE  FAILS 

INDORSEMENT  OF  PROMISSORY  NOTE  TO 

BANK  FOR  COLLECTION SUBSEQUENT 

ADVANCES  BY  BANK  TO  INDORSER 

LIABILITY  OF  ACCOMMODATION  MAK- 
ERS  SURETIES KNOWLEDGE  OF  BANK 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME EQUITY  AT- 
TACHING TO  NOTE LIEN  OF  BANK 

FOR  ADVANCES BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

act,  secs.  54,  70,  71,  74. 

MEUCHANTS  BANK  OF  CANADA  VS.  THOMPSON. 

(23  O.  L.  R.— 502.) 

The  defendants  are  sued  upon  a promis- 
sory note  for  $2,000,  made  on  the  first  of 
July,  1007,  by  Living  and  the  two  defend- 
ants, jointly  and  severally,  to  C.  H.  Fox, 
and  now  held  by  the  bank,  plaintiff. 

The  note  was  given  to  answer  the  price 
of  one-half  interest  in  the  manufacturing 
agency  of  Fox.  It  is  disputed  as  to  the 
exact  effect  of  the  agreement  made  in  re- 
spect of  this  purchase,  which  is  dated  March 
19,  1907:  ancl  I do  not  think  it  needful  to 
discuss  the  legal  situation  of  the  parties 
thereto,  on  the  present  record. 

Fox  borrowed  from  the  bank,  and  left 
this  note  with  the  bank  on  September  13, 
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1907,  as  collateral  security,  and  also  for 
collection.  It  was  not  discounted,  and  the 
amount  lent  to  Fox  was  some  $500.  The 
note  fell  due  on  October  4,  and  was  not 
paid.  The  defendants  were  notified  that 
the  note  was  falling  due,  but  it  was  not 
protested — the  bank  not  being  aware  or 
not  being  informed  of  the  fact  that  the 
defendants  were  only  sureties  for  Living. 
Fox  owed  the  bank  $800  at  the  date  Lhe 
note  matured.  On  January  29,  1908,  the 
Fox  liability  to  the  bank  was  cleared  off. 
He  became  again  indebted  to  the  bank, 
and  this  was  cleared  off.  He  became  again 
indebted  to  the  bank,  and  this  was  cleared 
off  on  March  31. 

Some  evidence  was  given  of  conversations 
or  understandings  between  Fox  and  Living, 
which  are  differently  given  by  these  two, 
and  which  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
present  evidence,  amount  to  a definite 
agreement  to  give  further  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $2,000,  as  between  Fox  and 
Living.  Living  told  Fox  he  could  not  sell 
some  land,  but  he  expected  to  do  so  soon 
and  would  pay  the  note.  Fox  said  that 
Living  would  have  to  pay  such  interest  as 
it  would  cost  him,  Fox,  during  the  delay, 
and  that  Living  agreed  to  pay  eight  per 
cent. 

Living’s  account  does  not  accord;  he  said 
Fox  reproached  him  for  not  paying  the 
note,  and  Living  said  he  had  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  business,  and  that  Fox 
was  willing  to  apply  that  on  the  note.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  business  was  to  go  on, 
and  he  was  to  work  off  the  note  in  that 
way.  Living  says  further  that  In  J uly, 

1908,  he  was  wrongfully  excluded  from  the 
business  by  Fox,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  not  be  called  on  to  pay  the  $2,000 
as  the  consideration  thereby  failed.  Fox 
denies  that  Living  was  so  excluded,  but 
says  that  for  good  cause  and  breach  of 
fidelity  he  ended  the  agreement  as  to  car- 
rying on  the  business. 

These  things  between  Fox  and  Living 
were  not  made  known  in  any  way  to  the 
bank,  which  had  the  note  in  its  possession 
all  along.  On  November  24  it  appears  that 
Fox  was  not  under  liability  to  the  bank, 
but  afterwards  became  indebted,  so  that 
on  March  1,  1909,  his  total  indebtedness 
was  $1,046.90;  and  the  writ  issued  on 
March  2,  claiming  $2,140.54  and  interest. 

The  trial  judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs  with  costs.  This  was  an  appeal 
to  the  divisional  court. 

TUDGMENT  (Falconbridge,  CJ. 
**  K.B. ; Britton  and  Latchford, 
J.J.):  The  defences  were: 

1.  That  the  defendants  were  sure- 
ties for  Living  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
bank  and  are  relieved  because  they  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  dishonor  and  be- 
cause the  binding  agreement  was  made 


by  the  bank  for  the  extension  of  time. 

2.  That  the  note  was  made  without 
consideration  and  was  endorsed  to  the 
bank  after  maturity. 

S.  That  the  note  was  not  discounted 
with  or  given  as  collateral  security  to 
the  bank,  but  was  merely  left  for  col- 
lection by  Fox,  who  subsequently  be- 
came free  of  liability  to  the  bank  and 
being,  accordingly,  the  owner  of  the 
note,  released  the  defendants  by  mak- 
ing an  agreement  for  extension  of  time 
with  the  principal  debtor. 

4.  That  the  consideration  for  the 
note  as  between  Fox  and  Living  failed. 

5.  That  the  bank  having  taken  the 
note  after  maturity,  took  it  subject  to 
any  equities  which  would  be  good  as 
against  Fox. 

On  the  evidence  the  Court  of  Appeal 
held  that  the  first  and  third  defences 
failed  and  that  the  validity  of  the  other 
grounds  of  defence  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  bank  became  the 
holder  of  the  note  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  be  entitled  to  claim  free 
from  any  defence  that  might  be  avail- 
able between  the  original  parties. 

On  August  12,  1907,  the  note  was 
left  with  the  bank  by  Fox  and  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1908,  Fox  was  clear  of  direct 
indebtedness  to  the  bank  and  continued 
so  until  March  25.  On  March  31  Fox 
was  again  clear  of  direct  indebtedness 
to  the  bank  and  continued  so  until  April 
15.  From  April  28  forward  Fox  was 
always  under  direct  liability  to  the 
bank.  During  these  periods,  however, 
Fox  was  always  under  what  was  called 
“indirect  liability/'  that  is,  there  were 
outstanding  drafts  made  by  Fox  upon 
which  he  would  be  liable  in  case  the 
drafts  were  dishonored.  At  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  the  writ.  Fox  had  again 
become  indebted  to  the  bank  in  some 
$1,000  for  notes  discounted.  On  the 
evidence  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that 
the  note  was  endorsed  to  the  bank 
merely  for  collection  and  not  as  collat- 
eral security,  emphasizing  the  man- 
ager's statement  that  Fox  was  at  liberty 
at  any  time  when  not  directly  indebted 
to  the  bank  to  take  out  the  note  and 
do  whatever  he  chose  with  it.  Had  the 
note  been  held  as  collateral  security  the 
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bank  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
tain it  as  security  for  payment  of  the 
indirect  liability.  Sec.  54  of  the  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  provides: 

“Where  value  has,  at  any  time,  been 
given  for  a bill,  the  holder  is  deemed 
to  be  a holder  for  value  as  regards  the 
acceptor  and  all  parties  to  the  bill  who 
became  parties  prior  to  such  time.  (2) 
Where  the  holder  of  a bill  has  a lien 
on  it,  arising  either  from  contract  or  by 
implication  of  law,  he  is  deemed  to  be 
a holder  for  value  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  for  which  he  has  a lien.” 

Under  the  first  sub-section,  the  bank 
would  be  entitled  to  recover,  although 
it  had  given  no  value,  if  Fox  had  given 
value;  but  I do  not  think  the  sub-sec- 
tion helps  the  bank  in  this  case,  if  the 
consideration  given  by  Fox  had  failed 
before  the  bank  became  entitled  to  hold 
the  note  in  its  own  right.  When  the 
alleged  failure  of  consideration  took 
place,  the  bank  was  a mere  indorser  for 
collection,  and  had  given  no  value,  un- 
less sub-sec.  2 can  be  invoked. 

If  the  bank  had  held  the  note  as 
collateral  security,  it  would  have  had  a 
lien  arising  from  contract,  within  the 
sub-section,  at  any  period  of  the  trans- 
action in  question,  as  there  was  always 
an  indirect  liability  in  existence. 

Even  as  mere  endorsee  for  collection, 
the  bank  would  have  a banker's  lien 
upon  the  note  and  would  be  a holder 
for  value  under  sub-sec.  2 of  sec.  54, 
so  long  as  its  customer  was  in  its  debt, 
i.  e.,  so  long  as  there  was  a debt  pres- 
ently payable  owing  by  its  customer; 
but,  if  the  note  were  not  pledged  as 
collateral  security,  the  bank  could  not 
claim  to  be  a holder  for  value  in  respect 
of  a mere  liability.  (Grant,  6th  ed., 
pp.  89,  806,  215;  Hart,  2nd  ed.,  p. 
240.) 

“No  lien  arises  in  lespect  of  an  ad- 
vance of  a specified  amount  made  for  a 
definite  period  until  the  arrival  of  the 
due  date,  as  there  is  no  debt  owing  till 
then;  nor  can  the  banker  retain  moneys 
of  the  customer  against  bills  discounted 
by  him  for  the  customer,  but  not  yet 
due,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
customer's  bankruptcy.” 

What  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that, 


subsequent  to  the  alleged  failure  of 
consideration  between  the  original 
parties  in  July,  1908,  Fox's  direct  in- 
debtedness to  the  bank  was  cleared  off 
(in  November,  1908)? 

If  the  bank  is  a holder  for  value  in 
respect  of  the  indebtedness  subsequent- 
ly arising,  it  would  seem  to  be  on  the 
theory  that  the  note  may  be  regarded 
as  repledged  to  the  bank  after  it  was 
overdue.  Even  on  this  hypothesis,  the 
Chancellor  has  held  that  there  is  no 
equity  attaching  to  the  note,  and  that 
the  bank  may  recover.  This  might  be 
so  if  it  had  been  proved  that  the  note 
was  deposited  prior  to  maturity  as  col- 
lateral security  for  a running  account, 
even  if  there  were  intervals  during 
which  there  was  no  indebtedness;  but 
the  bank  has  failed  to  prove  that  at 
any  period  the  note  was  deposited  as 
collateral  security. 

I think  that  the  bank  is  in  no  better 
position  than  if  it  took  the  note  for  the 
first  time  when  Fox  became  again  in- 
debted to  the  bank  after  November  24, 
1908.  Immediately  prior  to  that  time, 
it  was  a mere  holder  for  collection,  sub- 
ject to  any  defence  that  might  be  set 
up  against  its  customer. 

Under  sec.  74,  the  bank  may  sue  in 
its  own  name.  But  its  right  to  recover 
is  that  of  a holder  taking  the  note  when 
it  is  overdue.  The  note  then  comes  to 
the  indorsee  “disgraced.” 

“The  position  of  a holder  who  takes 
a bill  when  overdue  is  this:  He  is  a 

holder  with  notice.  * * * He  is  a 

holder  with  notice  for  this  reason:  he 
takes  a bill  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
ought  to  have  got  home  and  to  have 
been  paid.  He  is  therefore  bound  to 
make  two  enquiries:  (1)  Has  what 

ought  to  have  been  done  really  been 
done,  i.  e.,  has  the  bill  in  fact  been  dis- 
charged? (2)  If  not,  why  not?  Is 
there  any  equity  attaching  thereto? 
i.  e.,  was  the  “title”  of  the  person 
who  held  it  at  maturity  defective? 
If  his  title  to  the  instrument  was  com- 
plete, it  is  immaterial  that  for  some 
collateral  reason,  e.  g.,  a set-off,  he 
could  not  have  enforced  the  bill  against 
some  one  of  the  parties  liable  thereon.** 
(Chalmers,  7th  ed.,  p.  ISO.) 
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It  is  true  that  no  defect  of  title  af- 
fecting the  note  “at  its  maturity”  has 
been  proved  under  the  strict  reading  of 
sec.  70,  but  the  section  proceeds  to  de- 
clare that  thenceforward,  i.  e.,  after  the 
negotiation,  “no  person  who  takes  it 
can  acquire  or  give  a better  title  than 
that  which  had  the  person  from  whom 
he  took  it” 

There  is  nothing  in  sec.  70  or  sec.  74 
prohibiting  the  setting  up  of  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  consideration,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  clear  rule  derived 


from  the  language  of  the  Act,  we  must 
apply  the  common  law. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  say  that 
it  became  necessary  in  its  view  of  the 
matter  to  pass  upon  partnership  trans- 
action between  Fox  and  Living,  and 
reviewing  the  facta  the  Court  decided 
that  Fox  had  been  improperly  excluded 
from  the  partnership  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  note  failed.  They,  there- 
fore, allowed  the  appeal  and  dismissed 
the  action  with  costs — Britton,  J dis- 
senting. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Queattom  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


UNSIGNED  NATIONAL  BANK 
NOTES 

Carroltox,  III.,  Nov.  1,  1911. 

E diton  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sib:  Are  national  bank  notes,  when  un- 
signed by  president  or  cashier,  good  in 
circulation? 

Cashier. 

Answer:  The  law  upon  this  subject 

is  clear  and  explicit.  The  Act  of  July 
28,  1892,  provides:  “That  the  pro- 

visions of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 


United  States,  providing  for  the  re- 
demption of  national  bank  notes,  shall 
apply  to  all  national  bank  notes  that 
have  been  or  may  be  issued  to,  or  re- 
ceived by,  any  national  bank,  notwith- 
standing such  notes  may  have  been  lost 
or  stolen  from  the  bank  and  put  in  cir- 
culation without  the  signature  or  upon 
the  forged  signature  of  the  president 
or  vice-president  and  cashier.”  (28 
Stat.  U.  S.  822.)  There  have  been  no 
decisions  under  the  statute. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING 


OPENING  A NEW  LEDGER 


By  Edgar  G.  Alcorn 


/COMPARATIVELY  a few  years  ago 
the  only  system  known  of  keep- 
ing the  individual  accounts  in  banks 
was  the  old  three-column  balance  ledger 
and  the  “Boston”  ledger.  Both  of 
these  ledgers  were  permanently  bound 
volumes,  and  when  one  was  filled  up 
it  was  necessary  to  open  a new  book 
and  transfer  all  the  names  and  bal- 
ances from  the  old  ledger. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  there 
has  been  almost  a transformation  in 
bank  bookkeeping.  Improved  and 


shorter  methods  have  been  introduced. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  loose- 
leaf  system  of  keeping  the  individual 
ledger.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
loose-leaf  ledger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  opening  new 
ledgers  and  transferring  accounts. 
There  are  also  other  advantages  which 
it  possesses.  In  spite  of  these  facts, 
however,  there  are  still  many  banks 
that  cling  to  the  old  bound  ledgers. 

These  banks  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
old  and  tried  methods.  They  feel  that 
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some  of  the  new  and  modern  methods 
are  inconsistent  with  conservative  bank- 
ing. Some  believe  that  the  loose-leaf 
ledger  is  unsafe  because  it  has  not  as 
yet  stood  the  test  of  the  courts.  Never- 
theless, the  system  is  so  superior  to  all 
others  that  thousands  of  banks  are  will- 
ing to  “take  the  chance.” 

The  opening  of  the  individual  ledger 
in  a bank  is  a difficult  task.  The  in- 
dividual bookkeeper’s  time  in  the  aver- 
age bank  is  usually  fully  taken  up 
with  the  daily  routine  of  posting  and 


and  have  a custom  of  opening  new 
ledgers  at  certain  regular  periods, 
usually  January  first  of  each  year. 
Even  though  the  old  ledger  is  not  filled 
a new  book  is  opened  at  these  stated 
periods.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
use  ledgers  as  large  and  thick  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  capable  of  being  prop- 
erly handled.  The  longer  the  book  can 
be  made  to  last  the  better  it  is.  It  not 
only  defers  the  arduous  labor  of  open- 
ing a new  ledger,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient for  reference,  etc.,  as  it  keeps 
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proving  his  ledger,  and  although  the 
opening  of  a ledger  requires  hours  of 
extra  work,  it  must  not  interfere  with 
his  regular  daily  transactions.  This 
is  possible  only  by  putting  in  a great 
deal  of  time  after  the  usual  banking 
hours.  Some  bookkeepers  have  been 
known  to  work  all  night  in  order  to  get 
all  the  balances  transferred  from  one 
ledger  to  another. 

Because  it  is  such  a tremendous  task, 
bookkeepers  hate  the  idea  of  opening 
a new  ledger.  For  this  reason  they  are 
apt  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible. 
When  they  do  so  the  accounts  soon  be- 
gin to  “overlap,”  and  when  they  are 
thus  confused,  posting  is  slower  and 
less  accurate.  It  also  makes  the  ledger 
present  an  untidy  appearance. 

Some  banks  that  use  the  bound  ledger, 
purchase  books  only  of  ordinary  size 


the  accounts  under  one  cover  extending 
over  longer  periods. 

Opening  New  Ledgers. 

When  an  individual  ledger  is  to  be 
opened  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the 
“spacing”  of  the  new  ledger.  In  order 
to  properly  space  the  ledger  the  book- 
keeper must  approximate  the  number 
of  pages  that  are  to  be  assigned  to  each 
account  from  the  old  ledger.  To  do 
this  he  must  go  over  the  accounts  care- 
fully in  the  old  ledger  and  determine 
how  much  space  each  has  used  within 
a given  time. 

Some  bookkeepers  simply  begin  by 
copying  the  names  from  the  old  ledger, 
approximating  the  amount  of  space  to 
be  given  to  each  as  they  go  along,  and 
following  the  order  of  the  accounts  in 
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that  ledger.  This,  however,  is  a poor 
method,  as  the  accounts  in  the  new 
ledger  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  should 
not  follow  in  the  same  order  as  those 
in  the  old  ledger.  The  chances  are 
that  some  accounts  have  overlapped 
and  many  have  been  crowded  into 
spaces  in  which  they  do  not  logically 
belong.  The  pages  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at 
all  when  this  scheme  is  used. 

Of  course  in  spacing  a ledger  and 
entering  the  names  of  the  depositors, 
the  balances  are  not  forw’arded  at  the 
same  time.  The  spacing  is  accom- 
plished and  all  the  names  are  entered 
before  any  of  the  balances  are  trans- 
ferred. The  bookkeeper  does  not  at- 
tempt to  space  his  ledger  and  forward 
all  the  names  in  one  day.  In  fact 
most  of  them  begin  about  a month  be- 
fore the  date  set  for  forwarding  the 
balances  to  apportion  the  pages  and 
copy  the  accounts. 

Another  method  used  is  to  write  the 
names  of  depositors  on  slips  of  paper, 
with  the  number  of  pages  to  be  alloted 
to  each  account,  and  insert  each  slip  in 
the  ledger  at  the  page  the  account  is  to 
occupy.  This  method,  though  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  is  much  better  than 
the  first.  If  the  spacing  does  not  pan 
out  right  under  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  slips  may  be  easily  re- 
moved and  replaced  to  readjust  the  ap- 
portionment. After  the  slips  are  all 
inserted,  the  names  are  copied  in  the 
book  from  them.  The  location  of  each 
following  account  is  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  slip  in  the  ledger  and 
the  number  of  pages  indicated  on  the 
slip. 

Making  Allowances  for  New 
Accounts. 

In  spacing  a new  ledger,  allowance 
must  of  course  be  made  for  new  ac- 
counts which  are  likely  to  be  opened 
during  the  life  of  the  ledger.  This 
space  should  be  apportioned  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  as  a failure  to  do  so 
is  sure  to  cause  the  overlapping  of  the 
accounts.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
space  apportioned  to  the  vowel  “i”  un- 
der A has  been  filled  with  new  accounts 
2 


and  a man  by  the  name  of  Aikins  opens 
an  account.  This  account  will  then 
have  to  be  entered  under  some  other 
vowel  in  the  space  probably  already  ap- 
portioned to  some  other  account.  This 
account  will  consequently  run  into  the 
account  which  has  been  crowded  into 
the  space  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

To  secure  accuracy  in  the  spacing  of 
a new  ledger  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
and  subdivide  the  ledger;  that  is,  so 
many  pages  are  first  to  be  apportioned 
to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  each 
letter  is  subdivided  into  vowels,  so  many 
pages  being  given  to  each  vowel.  Of 
course  all  ledgers  should  have  the  vowel 
index,  as  with  it  the  accounts  can  be 
located  with  greater  ease  and  dispatch. 
The  index  is  usually  bound  in  a sep- 
arate cover  from  the  ledger,  as  an  in- 
dex in  a large  cumbersome  ledger  would 
be  rather  inconvenient  for  reference. 

One  method  used  by  some  banks, 
which  will  probably  secure  the  most  ac- 
curate spacing  of  the  ledger  is  that  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Claudius  B.  Patten  in  his 
work  on  ‘‘Practical  Banking”  as  fol- 
lows : 

‘‘We  should  now  take  the  old  ledger 
and  ascertain  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  used  and  estimate  the  number  of 
pages  each  account  will  require  in  the 
new  ledger,  noting  same  in  pencil  in 
front  of  the  name  in  the  index.  After 
this  process  has  been  completed,  add 
the  number  of  pages  allowed  for  the 
accounts  in  each  vowel,  then  prepare  a 
diagram  like  Figure  1,  which  is  pre- 
pared on  a basis  of  an  A to  C,  1,500- 
page,  ledger,  and  enter  the  number  of 
pages  allowed  for  each  vowel. 

‘‘On  the  diagram  shown  there  is  a 
total  of  290  accounts  in  ‘A’  divided 
among  the  vowels;  ‘B,’  559;  *C,’  319; 
making  a total  of  1,1 68  open  accounts. 
The  footing  of  the  accounts  is  proven 
by  both  vertical  and  horizontal  addition 
of  totals,  which  should  always  be  done, 
or  one  may  be  thrown  out  on  the  gen- 
eral result.  Deduct  the  whole  number 
of  pages  allowed  to  the  accounts  on  the 
index  from  the  total  number  of  pages 
in  the  ledger,  and  you  ascertain  the 
number  of  pages  to  be  distributed 
among  the  vowels. 
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“In  the  illustration  there  are  332 
extra  pages  (1500 — 1168=332);  there- 
fore that  number  of  pages  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  vowels.  To 
find  the  number  of  pages  to  be  allotted 
after  each  vowel,  divide  decimally  the 
total  of  the  extra  pages  allowed  for  the 
accounts,  as  follows:  332-f-ll68= 

.2842.  Now  multiply  this  quotient  by 
the  total  number  of  pages  allowed  for 
each  vowel,  and  the  result,  as  per  Fig- 
ure 2,  gives  the  number  of  pages  to 
each  vowel.  These  totals  are  also 
proved  horizontally  and  vertically, 
which  is  of  importance.  Of  course  in 
figuring  decimally,  one  may  be  obliged 
on  account  of  fractions,  to  allot  a few 
extra  pages  to  the  larger  vowels  to 
make  the  scehme  prove,  deducting  them 
from  another  vowel. 

“After  you  have  carefully  schemed 
out  the  number  of  pages,  as  in  Form  2, 
add  the  total  allowed  in  your  estimate 
to  the  total  of  extra  pages  for  ‘A/ 
and  the  result  gives  you  the  page  on 
which  that  letter  should  end,  in  this 
case  page  373.  Letter  ‘B*  should  com- 
mence on  the  following  page  and  end 
on  page  1091.  ‘C’  should  commence 

on  page  1092  and  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  ledger.  After  this  has  been 
done  enter  in  ink  opposite  each  name 
in  the  index  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  the  account  is  to  commence, 
keeping  a tally  by  adding  to  the  page 
number  the  number  of  pages  allowed 


for  the  account  in  question  as  per  your 
pencil  memoranda.  Proceed  carefully 
through  the  index,  proving  each  vowel 
by  adding  the  total  allowed  for  that 
vowel  to  the  previous  footing,  thus: 

Total  number  of  pages  allowed  for  “Aa,” 

as  per  scheme 60 

(Last  “A  a”  should  be  entered  on  page  60.) 
Extra  pages  allowed  for  “Aa” 17 

77 

(Therefore  the  first  “Ae”  should  be  on  page 
78.) 

Total  number  of  pages  allowed  for  “Ae”.100 
(Last  “Ae”  should  be  entered  on  page  177.) 
Extra  pages  allowed  for  “Ae” 28 

205 

(Consequently  the  first  “Ai”  should  be  on 
page  206.) 

“And  thus  proceed  through  the  entire 
index.  Any  differences  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  each  letter  should  end  on 
the  page  previously  determined  upon/’ 
A chart  very  similar  to  the  ones  just 
described  and  represented  by  Figure  3 
is  used  by  some  bookkeepers.  In  the 
extreme  left-hand  column  are  placed 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  six  fol- 
lowing columns  are  for  the  vowel  sub- 
divisions of  each  letter.  The  last  col- 
umn shows  the  number  of  pages  as- 
signed to  each  letter.  The  large  fig- 
ures under  each  vowel  represent  the 
number  of  pages  which  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  it.  The  small  figures  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  division 
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show  the  number  of  the  page  upon 
which  the  bookkeeper  is  to  begin  writ- 
ing the  names  under  each  vowel. 

In  spacing  a ledger  the  bookkeeper 
should  remember  that  as  a rule  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  requiring  the  larg- 
est number  of  pages  are  B,  C,  H,  M,  S, 
and  W.  The  letters  U,  X,  Y,  and  Z 
usually  require  fewer  pages  than  any 
other  letters.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  these  letters  into 
vowels. 

Another  suggestion  which  might  be 
made  here  that  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage in  spacing  the  ledger  is  to  enter 
the  letter  and  vowel  on  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  each  page  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  method  practically  indexes  the 
ledger  all  the  way  through  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  consult  a separate  in- 
dex. It  will  also  assist  in  posting. 

When  the  bookkeeper  has  succeeded 
in  spacing  his  ledger  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  task  of  opening  the  new 
ledger  is  accomplished.  Taking  the  in- 
dex or  the  charts  as  prepared,  he  can 
enter  the  ledger  headings  with  sufficient 
assurance  that  in  the  end  it  will  figure 
out  right. 

After  the  new  ledger  has  been  prop- 
erly spaced  and  all  the  names  trans- 
ferred, the  next  step  is  to  transfer  the 
balances.  Before  transferring  the  bal- 
ances, however,  there  will  be  a number 
of  accounts  that  have  been  carried  for 
some  time  in  the  old  ledger  that  can  be 
weeded  out.  Some  accounts  will  per- 
haps have  only  a few  cents’  balance 
which  have  been  standing  for  a long 
period.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
dead  for  months.  The  balances  have 
been  left  standing  either  because  the 
depositor  is  dead,  has  moved  from  the 
city,  or  has  simply  neglected  to  with- 
draw it  and  close  the  account.  When 
such  balances  are  only  a few  cents,  the 
bank  is  usually  safe  in  charging  them 
off  and  closing  the  account.  These  bal- 
ances may  be  credited  to  profit  and 
loss,  but  of  course  a proper  memo- 
randum should  be  made  of  the  transac- 
tion, so  that  any  time  the  depositor  ask 
for  a statement  of  the  account,  the 
amount  could  be  credited  back  to  his 
account. 


There  will  be  other  accounts  with 
larger  balances,  which  perhaps  have 
been  opened  temporarily  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  although  dead,  the 
depositor  has  neglected  to  withdraw  his 
balance.  Such  depositors  should  be 
notified  to  check  out  the  balance  so 
that  the  account  can  be  closed  and  a 
statement  rendered. 

Some  bookkeepers  transfer  all  the 
balances  on  the  ledger  the  same  day 
the  last  posting  is  made  for  that  day. 
This  is  a tremendous  task  and  will 
probably  keep  the  bookkeeper  busy  un- 
til the  “wee  hours”  of  the  morning,  but 
it  is  no  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  way 
when  completed.  Just  before  trans- 
ferring the  balances  to  the  new  ledger 
it  is  necessary  when  this  method  is  pur- 
sued to  first  take  off  a trial  balance  of 
the  old  ledger.  If  the  trial  balance 
does  not  come  out  right  every  effort  is 
made  to  find  the  discrepancy.  The 
balances  are  very  carefully  checked 
over  from  the  ledger  at  least  once,  to 
see  that  they  have  been  properly 
copied. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential,  how- 
ever, that  the  trial  balance  of  the  old 
ledger  comes  out  right  before  the  bal- 
ances are  transferred  to  the  new  ledger. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task 
within  the  alloted  time  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  transferring  the  accounts  as 
soon  as  the  trial  balance  is  taken  off 
and  checked  up.  As  soon  as  all  the 
accounts  are  transferred  a trial  balance 
is  then  taken  off  of  the  new  ledger.  If 
the  trial  balance  of  the  old  ledger  does 
not  agree  with  the  trial  balance  of  the 
new  ledger  it  is  of  course  evidence  that 
the  balances  have  not  all  been  trans- 
ferred correctly.  The  quickest  way 
then  of  finding  the  error  is  to  check  up 
the  trial  balances  with  each  other.  As 
soon  as  the  two  trial  balances  are  made 
to  agree  it  is  ample  proof  that  the  bal- 
ances have  been  correctly  transferred 
from  the  old  ledger  to  the  new.  This 
much  accomplished,  the  bookkeeper 
may  then  search  for  the  difference 
which  may  exist  between  the  trial  bal- 
ances and  the  balance  as  shown  by  the 
general  ledger. 

Some  bookkeepers  do  not  take  a trial 
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balance  off  of  the  old  ledger  before 
transferring  the  balances  to  the  new 
ledger.  They  simply  transfer  the  bal- 
ances to  the  new  ledger  and  take  off  a 
trial  balance  of  that  ledger  only.  The 
defect  of  this  method,  however,  is  ap- 
parent. By  this  method  the  only  way 
the  bookkeeper  has  of  proving  that  he 
has  forwarded  all  the  balances  correct- 
ly is  by  checking  up  the  trial  balance 
of  the  new  ledger,  or  the  new  ledger 
itself,  with  the  balances  on  the  old 
ledger.  This  is  not  only  a more  arduous 
task  but  takes  longer,  and  even  when 


done  to  the  accounts  in  the  old  ledger 
that  have  not  been  transferred.  Under 
this  method  the  posting  is  done  in  two 
separate  ledgers  until  all  the  accounts 
are  forwarded.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
risk  about  this,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
getting  the  ledgers  confused.  For  this 
reason  most  bookkeepers  would  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a method. 

There  is  another  method  by  which 
only  part  of  the  balances  are  trans- 
ferred each  day,  but  from  the  first  day 
any  of  the  balances  are  transferred  the 
posting  is  done  from  that  date  on  the 
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the  process  is  completed  is  not  con- 
clusive proof. 

One  bookkeeper  has  a rather  unusual 
method  of  transferring  accounts  from 
the  old  ledger  to  the  new.  He  trans- 
fers them  in  sections.  That  is,  one  day 
he  will  transfer  the  balances  under  a 
certain  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  He  takes,  say,  the  balances 
under  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  first  day, 
those  under  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  for- 
warded. Each  section  transferred  to 
the  new  ledger  is  proven  with  the  cor- 
responding section  of  the  old  ledger. 
As  each  section  is  forwarded,  no  more 
items  are  posted  to  that  section  on  the 
old  ledger.  The  posting  is  done  to  the 
accounts  that  have  been  transferred  to 
the  new  ledger,  while  the  posting  is  still 


new  ledger.  For  instance,  the  balances 
under  A,  B,  C,  and  D only  are  trans- 
ferred. Deposits  and  checks,  however, 
are  posted  to  the  accounts  under  the  re- 
maining letters  of  the  alphabet,  just 
as  if  the  balances  had  been  forwarded 
from  the  old  ledger.  Of  course,  for  the 
time  being  the  postings  cannot  be  added 
or  deducted  from  the  previous  balances, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  transferred, 
and  carried  to  the  balance  column.  As 
soon  as  these  balances  are  forwarded, 
however,  the  accumulated  credits  and 
debits  are  added  or  deducted  separate- 
ly from  the  balance  and  each  balance 
is  forwarded  to  the  balance  column.  As 
soon  as  all  the  balances  are  transferred 
the  trial  balance  must  agree  with  the 
old  ledger. 
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TRUST  COMPANIES 

Conducted  by  Clay  Herrick 


CHEER  UP! 


TN  all  the  talk  that  is  going  the  rounds 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  present 
tendency  to  more  strictly  regulate  cor- 
porations, there  is  a remarkable  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  possible  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  movement,  partic- 
ularly to  security  holders.  In  their  own 
behalf,  and  acting  as  fiduciaries,  trust 
companies  are  among  the  largest  of  se- 
curity holders,  and  therefore  the  mat- 
ter is  of  special  interest  to  them. 

If  our  corporations  are  to  be  more 
strictly  regulated;  if  their  affairs  are  to 
be  subject  to  greater  and  freer  public- 
ity; if  an  excessive  injection  of  aqueous 
fluid  into  the  stocks  is  to  be  prevented, 
and  other  possible  abuses  guarded 
against  ; if  rates  are  to  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prevent  excessive  earnings ; — 
what  will  be  the  result  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  their  bonds  and  stocks  as 
investments  ? 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  some 
temporary  drawbacks  during  the  pe- 
riod of  adjustment,  the  sober  second 
thought  of  candid  minds  will  see  that 
the  final  effect  will  be  beneficial.  The 
essentials  of  a good  investment  are  the 
safety  of  principal,  the  stability  and 
regularity  of  income  and  a ready  and 
fairly  uniform  marketability.  What 
can  more  effectively  assure  safety  of 
principal  than  free  publicity  and  strict 
regulation  which,  though  made  on  be- 
half of  the  general  public,  will  as  sure- 
ly guard  the  interests  of  the  security 
holder  as  of  the  consumer?  What  is 
responsible  for  the  growing  employ- 
ment of  certified  accountants  and  for 
the  insistence  that  directors  must  direct 
but  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
best  business  thought  that  the  interest 
of  the  security  holder  is  subserved  by 
publicity  and  by  careful  regulation  by 
others  than  those  immediately  responsi- 
ble for  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion’s affairs?  Why  does  the  intelli- 
gent investor  now  avoid  the  purchase, 


for  example,  of  stocks  of  banks  which 
are  not  subject  to  State  supervision,  or 
whost  directors  are  known  to  be  un- 
familiar wTith  their  affairs? 

In  the  matter  of  stability  and  regu- 
larity of  income,  the  present  movement 
will  contribute  much,  because  after  the 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  threshed 
out,  no  more  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  public  need  be  looked  for,  and  in 
the  case  of  public  service  corporations 
at  least,  the  attitude  of  the  public  will 
almost  guarantee  the  regularity  of  in- 
terest or  dividends,  provided  of  course 
the  corporation  is  in  position  to  earn 
them. 

By  wTay  of  illustration  of  this,  the 
writer  has  in  mind  a public  service  cor- 
poration in  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  central  States,  which  after  a strug- 
gle of  some  years  has  been  granted 
franchises  based  on  terms  which  allow 
to  the  stockholders  dividends  of  six  per 
centum  on  the  capital  stock  as  fixed  by 
valuation.  The  right  of  the  stockhold- 
ers to  this  dividend  is  not  questioned, 
and  the  company  being  clearly  put  in 
position  to  earn  the  income,  the  return 
to  stockholders  is  all  but  guaranteed  by 
the  public. 

Similar  conditions  will  be  worked  out 
as  regards  railroads  and  other  large 
corporations.  When  the  public  has  once 
passed  upon  w’hat  it  regards  as  a fair 
return,  and  has  established  measures 
wThich  it  believes  wTill  prevent  the  abuses 
of  the  past,  these  corporations  wrill  be 
in  position  to  work  out  their  salvation 
under  known  conditions,  and,  under  the 
specified  restrictions,  with  entire  free- 
dom. 

The  problems  for  the  investor  will 
then  be  only  those  of  the  property 
value  and  earning  power  of  the  com- 
pany; wThich,  though  not  simple,  are  far 
less  difficult  than  the  present  compli- 
cated riddles,  which  involve,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  matters  of  franchises, 
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political  manipulation,  and  abuses  of 
management  which  regulation  will 
largely  avoid.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  hostility  of  the  public  has  been 
caused  by,  and  is  directed  towards  the 
abuses , and  not  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  corporations.  With  that  fact 
in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
when  the  abuses  are  removed,  and  their 
recurrence  provided  against,  more  stable 
conditions  must  prevail. 

With  the  safety  of  principal  and  the 
stability  of  income  assured,  the  market- 
ability of  a security  will  of  course  take 
care  of  itself. 


TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  CLEAR- 
ING HOUSES 

rT''HE  admission  of  trust  companies  to 
x the  New  York  Clearing-House 
Association  last  summer  has,  as  was 
anticipated,  promoted  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  other  clearing  houses.  Four 
trust  companies  have  recently  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cincinnati  association  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  The  matter 
is  being  considered  in  several  other 
cities.  In  Philadelphia  renewed  efforts 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  definite  action  may  be  taken 
before  this  goes  to  press.  The  present 
proposal  is  to  admit  trust  companies 
having  capital  and  surplus  of  at  least 
$500,000,  which  would  make  eligible 
thirty-eight  of  the  sixty-three  trust 
companies  in  the  city.  There  are  thirty 
national  banks  in  the  association. 

In  New  York  City,  the  sixteen  trust 
companies  which  are  members  of  the 
clearing  house  have  been  making  steady 
progress,  and  the  new  conditions  seem 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  While 
there  are  twenty-six  trust  companies  in 
the  city  which  are  not  members  of  the 
association,  the  sixteen  which  are  mem- 
bers represent  $608,000,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $1,211,000,000  trust  company 
deposits.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  York  Clearing-House 
Association,  trust  company  representa- 
tives were,  at  its  annual  election  in  Oc- 
tober, elected  to  places  on  the  standing 
committees.  Otto  T.  Bannard,  presi- 


dent of  the  New  York  Trust  Company, 
is  on  the  clearing-house  committee; 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  president  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  & Trust  Company,  on 
the  conference  committee;  Benjamin 
Strong,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company,  on  the  nominating 
committee;  Samuel  S.  Conover,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  on 
the  committee  on  admissions,  and  John 
I.  Waterbury,  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trust  Company,  on  the  commit- 
tee on  arbitration. 

With  trust  companies  now  admitted 
freely  to  the  clearing  houses  of  New 
\ork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  apparently  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  Philadelphia,  similar  recog- 
nition in  other  large  cities  seems  not 
far  away. 


SUPERVISION  IN  KENTUCKY 

'T'HE  Kentucky  Bankers*  Association, 
A at  its  convention  in  October,  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  a bank 
inspection  bill  which  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  next  January.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a banking  department,  with  a commis- 
sioner, deputy,  clerks  and  examiners. 
Examinations  are  to  be  made  of  each 
bank  once  a year,  and  twice  a year 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the  commis- 
sioner. Provision  is  made  for  reports 
of  condition,  as  required  by  the  depart- 
ment, not  to  exceed  five  each  year,  ex- 
cept for  cause.  The  association  en- 
dorsed the  bill.  In  1910  this  state 
adopted  some  banking  legislation,  plac- 
ing its  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ; but  the  plan  has 
not  proved  satisfactory. 


REGISTRATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 

TPHE  movement  for  the  registration 
**■  of  commercial  paper  is  making 
steady  progress,  and  this  field  for  trust 
company  activity  is  rapidly  widening. 
The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  and  the 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting 
Annuities,  of  Philadelphia,  are  among 
the  leaders  in  fostering  this  business, 
but  others  throughout  the  country  are 
making  a beginning.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Minnesota  Bankers’  Association, 
and  a resolution  in  favor  of  the  reg- 
istration was  adopted. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  benefits  of 
the  plan  will  obtain  general  recognition 
in  the  near  future.  There  are  indeed 
some  more  or  less  plausible  objections 
urged.  That  of  the  concern  whose 
financial  condition  is  such  as  to  make  it 
afraid  to  reveal  the  true  condition  to 
the  banks  from  whom  it  would  borrow* 
may  be  dismissed  as  an  argument  for 
rather  than  against  the  plan.  That 
based  upon  the  reluctance  of  perfectly 
sound  concerns  to  place  information 
where  it  might  be  available  to  their 
rivals,  has  far  less  force  to-day  than  it 
would  have  had  twenty  or  even  ten 


years  ago,  before  the  custom  of  public- 
ity had  gained  much  headway. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  of 
the  system  will  accrue  not  only  to  the 
creditors  and  the  general  public,  but  to 
the  managers  and  the  stockholders  of 
the  concerns  whose  paper  is  registered. 
It  is  a safeguard  against  improper  bor- 
rowing on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  against  forgery. 


BIG  FIGURES 

EW  YORK  CITY  now  has  three 
trust  companies  with  deposits 
well  over  $100,000,000  each, — the  re- 
ports for  September  29,  1911,  giving 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  $l6l,- 
5 92,400  aggregate  deposits,  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company  $142,550,600,  and 
the  Farmers’  Loan  & Trust  Company 
$137,279,800.  The  Bankers  Trust 
Company  has  advanced  to  second  place, 
due  to  its  merger  with  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company. 


SAYINGS  BANKS 


SAVINGS  BANK  INSURANCE* 


By  John  F.  Tobin 


'T'HE  subject  of  the  advantages  of 
**•  savings  bank  insurance  for  labor 
unions  is  going  to  emphasize  strongly 
the  necessity  of  making  provisions  such 
as  are  contemplated  in  savings  bank 
life  insurance  and  annuities  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  living  and  what  is 
known  as  fair  wages. 

I see  no  reason  why  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  this  method  of 
insurance  will  not,  in  a great  measure, 
relieve  the  general  public  both  from 
taxation  and  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  assist  those  who,  by  reason  of 
age  and  the  infirmities  going  with  age, 

•Prom  the  Addison  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser. 


have  not  been  provided  for  or  who 
have  themselves  not  provided  for  what 
is  known  as  the  rainy  day  and  have  be- 
come a public  charge. 

I believe  such  insurance  will  do  much 
to  promote  thrift  and  stimulate  a desire 
to  provide  at  least  some  measure  of  in- 
dependence against  the  infirmities  of 
age  because  of  the  inherent  human  de- 
sire to  escape  the  humiliation  of  being 
a public  charge.  It  is  not  the  mere 
amount  which  may  be  provided  by  a 
savings  bank  life  insurance  and  annuity 
policy  that  should  be  measured  in  this 
connection,  but  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice of  such  economy  as  is  necessary  in 
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(From  a n • \v  book,  "Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  Founder  of  Savings  Banks,"  By  His  Great 

Grand-Daughter,  Sophy  Hall.) 


this  connection  will  lead  to  other  econ- 
omies which  will  enhance  and  promote 
savings  against  the  period  of  old  age, 
and  also  that  trade  union  work  will 
embrace  this  form  of  insurance  as  an 
important  and  necessary  part  in  the 
consideration  of  all  questions  affecting 
wages. 

I look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  the  trade  union  and  each  of  its 
local  branches  will  become  recruiting 
stations,  not  alone  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  other  States  in  the  Union,  for 
the  promotion  of  this  form  of  insur- 
ance among  its  membership.  The  ex- 
isting machinery  in  trade  unions  now 
having  sick,  death  and  other  benefits 
is  such  as  to  make  the  promotion  of  sav- 
ings bank  life  insurance  a simple  mat- 
ter and  a most  effective  agency  in  pro- 
moting that  spirit  of  self-help  and  self- 
reliance  which  results  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the  labor 
movement. 

While  trade  union  provision  for  sick, 
death  and  other  benefits  furnishes  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  security  which  may 


safely  be  said  to  be  superior  in  stabil- 
ity to  ordinary  life  insurance,  it  is  still 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  that  beset 
trade  unions.  Savings  bank  insurance, 
on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  all  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  savings 
bank,  which  is  surrounded  by  competent 
official  supervision  and  legislative  pro- 
tection, wherein  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tutions are  invested  in  selected  securi- 
ties which  make  them  secure  against 
loss. 

I believe  it  is  entirely  feasible  and 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  for  local 
unions  to  act  as  agencies  for  savings 
banks  in  securing  membership  in  its 
savings  bank  insurance  department.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  trade 
unions  to  set  aside  a portion  of  the 
local  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  out-of-work  members,  to  sick  and 
destitute  members,  and  I see  no  reason 
why  funds  of  the  local  union  might  not 
be  applied  in  the  direction  of  protect- 
ing insured  members  in  the  payment  of 
their  premiums  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
insurance  and  encourage  the  member- 
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ship  to  take  an  interest  in  and  become 
participants  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  insurance. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  EMPLOYEES 

T OYAL  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
^ employees  is  invited  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  by  J.  M.  Dinwiddie, 
cashier  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Savings  Bank  and  for  many  years  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion : 

“Accuracy,”  “order,”  “dispatch,”  and 
“honesty”  must  be  in  his  vocabulary  and 
must  be  his  daily  practice.  He  must  work 
and  push,  not  cry  and  knock.  He  must 
believe  in  the  concern  lie  represents,  in  the 
statements  it  makes,  in  the  honesty  and 
fairness  of  the  management,  and  in  his  own 
ability  to  get  results.  His  to-day  must 
mean  to-day,  not  to-morrow.  He  must  not 
only  actively  compete  with  others,  but  lie 
must  honestly  compete,  with  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, generosity  and  good  cheer. 

He  must  be  able  and  cheerfully  walling  to 
drop  his  own  work  at  times  to  assist  the 
management  or  an  associate  employee,  and 
especially  to  meet,  waiit  upon  and  favor 
those  persons  seeking  the  fulfillment  of 
promises  made.  He  must  become  com- 
petent and  cheerfully  willing  to  prepare  and 
draw  papers,  advise  and  aid  the  patron,  and 
to  that  end  he  must  prepare  himself  by 
study  of  our  books,  blanks,  forms  and  cus- 
toms, to  be  able  to  do  such  things  on  call  from 
a customer  or  the  management,  although 
this  may,  many  times,  require  his  granting 
active  aid  to  his  associates  also,  in  work  in 
which  they  may  fall  behind  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  management  and  customer  in 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Anything  short  of  ability,  and  cheerful 
willingness  along  with  that  ability,  unfits 
one  for  acceptable  service,  handicaps  those 
who  are  above  him  and  responsible  for  re- 
sults, and  renders  him  a clog  and  out  of 


place.  Anything  short  of  ability,  faith- 
fulness and  cheerful  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  assistant,  may  make  failure  in  a man- 
agement that  otherwise  might  prove  re- 
markably successful,  wrhich  failure,  though 
chargeable  to  inefficient  support,  would  be 
charged  to  inefficient  management,  because 
the  management  permitted  itself  to  try  to 
make  effic  ient  such  help  as  might  have  been 
seen  to  he  lacking  in  the  principles  that 
would  endorse  and  practice  the  sentiments 
heroin  expressed. 

Could  any  honorable  assistant  ask  or  ex- 
pect to  be  allowed  to  thus  clog  a manage- 
ment or  become  a menace  to  the  success 
he  should  honestly  try  to  help  win? 


COST  OF  SAVINGS  BANK 
INSURANCE 

r I 'HAT  the  experiment  of  furnishing 
**■  insurance  through  the  savings 
banks  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance is  the  opinion  of  “Collier’s 
Weekly/*  which  says: 

In  the  cost  of  living  not  all  the  move- 
ments are  upward.  For  instance,  one  ne- 
cessity that  has  been  largely  reduced  within 
the  last  four  years  is  life  insurance  for  the 
wage  earner.  Owing  to  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  and  the  competition  of  the 
Massachusetts  savings  bank  insurance  move- 
ment the  cost  of  industrial  insurance 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
duced twenty  per  cent.,  and  this  means  a 
saving  to  the  people  of  over  $90,000,000  a 
year.  Those  residents  of  Massachusetts  who 
have  the  foresight  to  apply  for  savings  bank 
insurance  can  get  their  insurance  at  a rate 
which  is  about  forty  per  cent,  less  on  the 
average  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  industrial  companies  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  preceding  1907. 
Or,  putting  the  same  thing  in  another  way, 
the  workingman  can  get  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  on  the  average  about 
sixtv-four  per  cent,  more  insurance  than  he 
could  before  1907. 


INSURANCE  FOR  WORK  PEOPLE 


NATIONAL  insurance  for  the  working 
classes  has  for  some  fifteen  years 
been  in  operation  in  Germany.  The 
Government  pays  a certain  proportion,  the 
employer  pays  another  and  the  employee 
contributes  his  share  and  it  all  goes  into  a 
fund  to  be  kept  under  Government  control 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insured  individuals 
when  needed.  There  is  insurance  for  old 
age,  for  disability  and  for  unemployment. 


If  millions  of  workpeople  are  thus  in- 
sured, although  the  weekly  or  monthly 
premiums  paid  in  are  small,  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  make  up  an  immense  sum.  The 
security  in  insurance  is  that  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  not  call  for  their  money  at 
one  time.  If  they  did  it  would  be  like  a 
run  on  a bank.  It  would  break  the  insti- 
tution. —New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECURITIES 


Address  of  James  G.  Cannon,  President  of  The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  delivered  before  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Odtober  11. 


"V" OU  have  asked  me  to  present  to  you 
***  to-day  the  topic  of  “Electric  Rail- 
way Securities.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
technical  discussion  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  subject  of  electric  railway  secu- 
rities, because  that  is  out  of  my  realm, 
but  to  discuss  as  comprehensively  as 
possible,  in  the  limited  time  at  my  com- 
mand, the  principal  features  of  the  case 
from  a financial  standpoint. 

The  rapid  development  of  electric 
railways  in  the  United  States  has  been 
remarkable.  The  installation  of  elec- 
tric power  for  street  railway  traction 
began  in  1884  and  in  1886  there  were 
eight  miles  of  electric  road  in  operation. 
Three  years  later  there  were  eight  hun- 
dred miles  (I  speak  approximately) 
with  over  28,000  cars  in  operation.  The 
next  ten  years  witnessed  an  enormous 
growth  in  this  direction  and  in  1899 
electric  railway  mileage  had  increased 
to  18,000  miles  with  58,000  cars  in  use. 
In  1901  the  capitalization  of  these 
roads  totaled  over  $2,400,000,000,  which 
was  only  a foreshadowing  of  what  was 
to  come.  In  1910  there  were  over  40,- 
000  miles  of  electric  railways  being 
operated  and  the  cars  in  service  num- 
bered some  90,000.  The  capitalization 
had  reached  practically  four  and  three- 
quarter  billions  of  dollars.  But  the 
zenith  of  electric  railway  development 
is  not  yet  and  the  future  only  will  re- 
veal the  importance  of  electricity  as  a 
means  of  transportation. 

The  capitalization  of  electric  roads 
has  kept  pace  with,  if  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded, this  extraordinary  development, 
and  when  we  contemplate  that  the 
amount  to-day  approaches  the  five-bil- 
lion-dollar  mark,  we  begin  to  have  some 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the 


electric  railway  industry  and  its  secu- 
rities. 

The  Urban  Railway. 

To  become  more  specific  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  let  us  consider  first 
the  urban  railway.  This  has  become  a 
necessity  as  a result  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  municipalities.  A large 
part  of  the  population  of  a moderate- 
sized  town,  early  in  its  history,  lies 
within  walking  distance  of  the  business 
centers,  but  as  the  town  develops  these 
centers  take  the  place  of  the  former 
home  sites  and  the  suburbs  rapidly  be- 
come the  residential  sections.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  street-car  system  is  in 
demand  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
necessity  to  a large  number  of  people. 
So  the  transit  lines,  simultaneously  with 
the  cities,  find  development,  and  the 
city  systems  existing  to-day  have  as- 
sumed their  present  proportions  largely 
as  a result  of  this  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  evolution  of  business.  Their 
improved  status  at  this  time,  in  many 
cases,  is  likewise  due  to  the  new  meth- 
ods of  locomotion,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  cable  for  the  horse  car,  elec- 
tricity for  the  cable  and  the  consequent 
continual  replacing  of  stock  with 
heavier  and  more  up-to-date  types  of 
cars  which,  in  turn,  have  necessitated  a 
better  road  equipment  as  well  as  rapid 
changes  in  machinery  and  power  con- 
struction. 

The  Interurban  Lines. 

The  suburban  road  need  not  be  put  in 
a class  by  itself,  for,  while  often  dis- 
tinct from  the  urban  road  and  from  the 
real  interurban,  it  may  be  considered 
simply  as  a feeder  to  city  roads,  or,  as 
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some  prefer  to  state,  the  prototype  of 
the  present  interurban  systems.  We 
shall;  therefore,  pass  from  the  urban 
to  the  modern  interurban  road,  which 
came  in  1895.  While  characteristically 
different  conditions  of  construction  and 
operation  distinguish  the  urban  from 
the  interurban  type,  it  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  make  a distinct  and  definite 
segregation.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  interurban  road  more  nearly 
represents  a high-speed  passenger  elec- 
tric line  usually  running  on  a private 
right-of-way  through  the  country,  con- 
necting towns  and  communities  sep- 
arated by  considerable  distances,  and 
carrying  express  and  freight  as  well  as 
sleeping-cars  in  a number  of  instances. 

The  power  to  transmit  alternating 
current  over  long  distances  has  made 
the  interurban  road  possible.  Science 
has  thus  given  us  a new  means  of  trans- 
portation by  which  the  village  has  been 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  small 
town  and  the  latter  in  turn  linked  to 
the  cities.  The  result  has  been  a happy 
one  for  it  has  made  possible,  among 
other  things,  a larger  degree  of  social 
culture  and  business  success.  It  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  we  find  to-day 
nearly  all  the  large  electric  systems, 
in  the  country  districts,  are  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  England  States, 
which  indicates  that,  as  a rule,  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  successfully  estab- 
lish interurban  networks  have  been 


found  in  well  settled  sections  where 
hamlets  and  towns  are  within  reason- 
able distance  of  each  other. 

Many  of  the  eastern  interurban 
roads  have  developed  from  city  lines  ex- 
tending in  some  cases  along  rural  high- 
ways but  in  others  along  private  right- 
of-way.  In  the  West,  however,  the  in- 
terurban lines  have  been  usually 
planned  and  built  from  the  start  along 
private  right-of-way,  and,  as  ordinarily 
organized”  and  operated  under  State 
railroad  laws,  are  generally  vested  with 
the  powers  and  duties  usual  to  steam 
roads.  A scrutiny  of  the  map  of  the 
United  States  impresses  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  interurban  railway  is 
rapidly  binding  the  country  together  in 
a way  that  has  never  before  been  pos- 
sible, and,  if  we  stop  to  think,  it  is  also 
helping  to  eliminate  congested  sections, 
thus  performing  a double  service  in  the 
solution  of  social  problems. 

The  problems  confronting  electric 
railways,  both  urban  and  interurban, 
are  perhaps  more  varied  and  difficult  of 
solution  than  those  experienced  in  any 
other  sort  of  enterprise.  These  prob- 
lems may  be  classed  under  the  head- 
ings of  Franchises,  Legislation.  Rate 
Regulation,  Taxation,  Fares,  Strikes, 
Public  Demands  and  Criticisms.  I can- 
not, of  course,  enter  into  a detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  these  different  matters  at 
this  time  and  shall  only  consider  a few 
of  the  more  important. 
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Electric  Railway  Securities  from 
an  Investment  Standpoint. 

In  discussing  electric  railway  securi- 
ties from  an  investment  standpoint,  I 
would  give  franchises  first  considera- 
tion. This  problem  to-day  bears  very 
closely  on  the  vital  questions  of  depre- 
ciation and  financing.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  limit  the  time  of  franchises. 
It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  in  New 
Jersey  a franchise  cannot  be  obtained 
for  more  than  forty  years  and  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  where 
the  population  is  limited,  that  even  this 
period  is  considered;  the  usual  time  is 
twenty  years.  It  seems  to  be’  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  proper  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  work  out  the 
finances  of  a road  in  twenty  years. 
Thirty  years,  at  least,  is  considered 
necessary.  Opinions  on  the  matter  of 
franchises,  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
have  been  so  clearly  stated  from  time 
to  time  by  electric  railway  experts  emi- 
nently fitted  to  speak  on  the  subjects 
that  I shall  not  attempt  to  weary  you 
with  an  extended  discussion  along  these 
lines. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  two  very  important  questions 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  right-of-way  of  steam 
roads  is  perpetual;  that  of  electric 
roads  is  in  most  cases  only  temporary. 
In  the  latter  case,  construction  and  op- 
eration are  attended  by  possible  loss 
through  the  refusal  to  renew  franchises. 
The  situation  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at 
the  present  time  illustrates  this  point. 

The  terms  of  the  franchise  are  of 
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large  import.  It  should  be  determined 
what  they  provide  respecting  fares, 
transfers  and  concessions  from  the 
company.  Moreover,  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained what  provision  is  being  made  to- 
wards the  redemption  of  the  bonds  by 
sinking  fund  or  otherwise.  Corpora- 
tions with  perpetual  franchises  do  not 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty  as  do  most 
of  the  electric  traction  companies  which 
contend  w’ith  the  possibility  of  unre- 
newable franchises  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  limit  the  time  of  the  same. 
The  importance  of  an  amortization  pro- 
vision, therefore,  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Of  consequence  also  to  the  investor, 
particularly  in  interurban  properties,  are 
the  questions  of  the  territories  served 
and  the  prospect  of  increasing  traffic 
from  year  to  year,  together  with  com- 
petition with  existing  steam  roads. 

The  subject  of  legislation  is  ever  with 
us  and  the  many  laws  enacted  each  year 
affecting  railroad  corporations,  both 
electric  and  steam,  are  without  num- 
ber and  they,  in  many  instances,  sever- 
ally impair  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
the  roads. 

By  far  the  most  important  subject 
affecting  the  financial  status  of  electric 
railway  securities  is  that  of  rate  regu- 
lation. Mr.  R.  P.  Stevens,  President 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company, 
said  some  time  since:  “Our  street  rail- 

way lines  can  only  charge  five  cents  for 
passenger  fares  whether  the  cost  of 
conducting  the  line  has  remained  the 
same  or  increased  one  hundred  per  cent, 
or  two  hundred  per  cent,  over  that  of 
former  years.  Meanwhile,  all  other 
lines  of  industry  are  suffered  by  public 
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sentiment  to  conduct  their  business  on 
ordinary  lines;  that  is  to  say,  to  adjust 
the  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell  in 
such  a way  that  their  ratio  of  profit 
shall  not  be  diminished.  There  is  a 
wrong  in  all  this  sort  of  thing  that  must 
be  remedied  before  the  business  rela- 
tions of  the  country  can  ever  be  soundly 
established.”  With  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject I heartily  concur  and  it  behooves 
every  one  connected  with  this  industry 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  neces- 
sity of  fair  regulation  by  public  senti- 
ment. I also  believe  that  all  public 
utilities  must  bear  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  but  they  cannot  stand  unjust  and 
irregular  taxation. 

The  question  of  damage  suits  is  an 
important  feature  in  considering  the  in- 
vestment value  of  electric  railway  se- 
curities, as  it  is  a serious  one  and  cuts 
sharply  into  earnings.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  street  cars  run  through 
crowded  districts  where  the  public  are 
not  fully  protected  and  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  that  there  are  no 
regularly  constructed  stations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  guard  entirely  against  ac- 
cidents and  consequent  damage  suits. 
Legitimate  claims  are  serious  enough, 
but  there  is  a more  dangerous  feature 
of  the  question.  Fake  claimants  and 
professional  damage  lawyers  are  con- 
stantly on  the  trail  of  traction  compa- 
nies and  necessitate  the  maintenance 
of  a much  larger  corps  of  legal  experts 
than  would  be  necessary  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Capitalization  of  Traction  Com- 
panies. 


The  capitalization  of  traction  com- 
panies consists,  of  course,  of  funded 


debt  and  capital  stock.  The  funded 
debt,  in  general,  is  composed  of  obliga- 
tions issued  in  groups,  bearing  a fixed 
rate  of  interest  and  usually  secured  by 
a mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. In  classifying  the  funded  debt 
of  electric  railways  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  gives  the  following 
definition: 

( 1 ) Mortgage  bonds  which  evidence 
indebtedness  secured  by  a lien  on  the 
road  and  its  franchises. 

(2)  Income  bonds,  or  bonds  which 
are  a lien  on  earnings  only,  or  which, 
if  a lien  on  a road  and  its  franchises, 
can  claim  payment  of  interest  only 
when  earned. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  obligations,  such 
as  collateral  trust  bonds,  etc.,  which 
represent  indebtedness  which  is  a lien 
on  specified  property  and  therefore  dis- 
tinct from  a lien  on  the  road  and  its 
franchises. 

Bonds  known  as  debentures  do  not 
have  a fixed  meaning,  and  in  general, 
the  term  is  applied  to  corporate  obliga- 
tions bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest 
but  which  are  not  secured  by  mortgage. 
Sometimes  a specific  fund  or  property 
is  pledged  by  the  debentures,  in  which 
case,  they  are  usually  termed  “mort- 
gage debentures.” 

Five  per  cent,  is  the  usual  rate  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  of  traction  companies, 
and  in  the  matters  of  redemption  and 
duration,  especially  in  the  case  of  inter- 
urban  roads,  the  bonds  vary  somewhat 
from  the  usual,  generally  running  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

The  capital  stock  of  some  of  the  com- 
panies is  divided  into  preferred  and 
common,  which,  as  a rule,  differ  only  in 
the  preference  given  the  former  with 
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respect  to  dividends  and  the  distribution 
of  assets  in  the  case  of  liquidation. 

Traction  companies  are  to-day  ex- 
periencing financially  what  steam  roads 
passed  through  years  ago,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  largely  benefited  from  the 
knowledge  gained  by  years  of  vicissi- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The 
over-capitalization  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry as  a whole,  in  the  past,  must  be 
accepted  as  a fact.  The  last  records 
obtainable  at  the  present  time  embrac- 
ing the  whole  country  are  of  1907,  and 
these  are  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  which  issues 
statistical  records  every  five  years.  Al- 
though somewhat  old,  the  figures  permit 
of  a computation  which  will  be  of  value 
on  the  question  of  capitalization.  They 
are  based  on  the  statements  of  1,230 
operating  and  lessor  companies  and  are 
as  follows: 

Funded  debt  outstanding $1,677,063,240 

Capital  stock  outstanding 2,097,708,836 


Total  capital  liabilities $3,774,772,09 6 

Less  investments  in  securities 
and  non-railway  property. . . 374,664,197 


Net  capitalization  $3,400,107,899 

Miles  of  track  33,833 

Net  capital  liabilities  per  mile 

of  single  track $100,495 

Funded  debt  per  mile  of  single 
track  49,568 

These  are  the  figures  that  should  be 
considered  as  the  net  capitalization 
chargeable  against  the  track  and  equip- 
ment of  electric  railways,  although 
some  investments  in  electric  light  plants 
are  included.  This  latter  amount,  how- 
ever, is  largely  offset  by  additional  cap- 
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ital  secured  by  various  companies 
through  the  sale  of  promissory  notes, 
and  as  it  is  understood  that  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  capital  thus  ac- 
quired has  been  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction and  equipment,  it  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  properly  included  with 
the  funded  debt  in  the  capitalization. 
This  form  of  financing  has  obtained 
more  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and 
has  been  due  probably  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  that  State  regulating  the 
capitalization  of  railway  companies. 

The  proper  criterion  of  the  valuation 
against  which  bonds  should  be  issued  is 
a much  debated  question,  but  whether 
it  is  believed  that  capitalization  should 
represent  only  expenditure  in  construc- 
tion, or  replacement  value,  plus  the  in- 
dustry’s earning  power  or  part  of 
same,  there  is  much  significance  in  the 
figures  quoted  and  they  give  us  ground 
for  careful  thought. 

The  stocks  nearly  always  represent 
the  capitalization  of  expectations  and 
can  therefore  only  be  considered  in 
connection  w'ith  earnings.  In  fact, 
mucli  of  the  stock  is  frequently  given 
as  a bonus  with  bonds  to  facilitate  their 
sale,  and  this  of  itself  is  evidence  of 
inflation  in  the  capitalization. 

In  practically  every  case  of  corporate 
activity  there  are  undertakings  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  caliber.  This  is 
true  of  traction  securities,  and  if  in- 
vestment study  is  to  be  of  value,  it 
should  have  regard  for  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  any  given  enterprise  rather 
than  for  the  general  conditions  of  the 
industry  as  a whole.  Each  company 
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with  its  securities  must  be  judged  by 
its  own  showing.  Municipal  and  other 
high  class  bonds  are  viewed  by  inves- 
tors quite  largely  in  the  light  of  the 
general  excellence  of  their  class,  but 
the  value  of  the  securities  of  traction 
companies  must  be  determined  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  each  individual 
company  and  without  reference  to  the 
class  as  a whole.  Any  generic  treat- 
ment must  be  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
clusive. 

Sources  of  Information  About  Elec- 
tric Railways. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
financing  of  electric  railways,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  lines,  rests  largely  in 
the  amount  of  dividends  paid  or  returns 
the  property  shows  for  capital  invested. 
If,  however,  the  investor  wants  to  in- 
quire beyond  surface  indications  he  may 
secure  data  from  banking  houses  or 
make  his  own  independent  investiga- 
tion. Should  he  resort  to  the  former 
method  he  will  find  up-to-date  informa- 
tion compiled  as  a result  of  careful 
office  analysis,  engineers’  and  auditors’ 
examinations,  reinforced  by  the  de- 
cisions of  legal  experts.  He  must  re- 
member, however,  that  banking  houses 
are  frequently  interested  in  the  prop- 
erties and  that,  fair  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  be,  are  inclined  to  be  optimistic. 
If  he  chooses  to  make  his  own  investi- 
gation he  will  find  that  conditions  are 
not  likely  to  favor  him.  Very  few  of 
the  companies  publish  monthly  reports, 
and  it  may  be  said  without  much  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that  the  su- 
pervision of  electric  railways  by  rail- 
road commissions  is  somewhat  per- 
functory in  a number  of  States.  It 
may  be  that  the  investor  will  also  find 
available  reports  are  not  always  as  ex- 
plicit as  he  might  desire,  although  the 


very  general  adoption  of  the  standard 
classification  of  accounts  and  forms  of 
reports  prescribed  by  the  American 
Street  and  Interurban  Accounting  As- 
sociation has  tended  very  uniformly  to 
improve  bookkeeping  systems.  It  is 
difficult  as  yet,  however,  to  make  fair 
comparisons  of  annual  results  or  to  de- 
termine by  analysis  whether  the  reve- 
nues of  the  roads  have  been  charged 
with  proper  amounts  for  maintenance 
and  depreciation.  Accountants  of  repu- 
tation believe  that  upon  the  present 
basis  of  capitalization  and  earnings, 
many  of  our  electric  railways  cannot 
make  adequate  charges  for  the  items 
just  mentioned  or  set  aside  sufficient 
amounts  for  improvement  and  reserve, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  a reason- 
able return  to  investors. 

The  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  electric  railway  companies,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Census  Bureau  of  1907 
and  covering  1,280  operating  and 
lessor  companies,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding, 

par  value $320,788,780. 

Amount  on  which  dividends 
were  declared' 207,718,830. 


Amount  of  non-dividend-pay- 
ing stock  $113,069,950. 

Amount  of  dividends  paid..  9,524,478. 

Average  rate  per  cent,  on 
dividend-paying  preferred 

stock  2.9 

Common  stock  outstanding, 

par  value  $1,776,920,076. 

Amount  on  which  dividends 
were  declared 805,210,600. 


Amount  of  non-dividend-pay- 
ing common  stock $971,709,476. 

Amount  of  dividends  paid..  44,960,796. 
Average  rate  per  cent,  on 
dividend-paying  common 
stock  5.5 

These  figures  show  that  nothing  was 
paid  on  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
ferred shares  outstanding  and  nothing 
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on  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  common 
shares. 

Funded  debt  outstanding. . .$1,677,063,240. 


Amount  of  interest  paid 71,468,788. 

Average  rate  of  interest  per 
cent  4.4 


The  amount  of  funded  debt  in  de- 
fault is  not  quoted  but  there  is  sufficient 
data  given  from  which  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  industry  as  a whole  is 
not  yet  on  what  might  be  considered  a 
stable  basis. 

The  history  of  electric  railways  is 
well  known  and  the  failures,  receiver- 
ships and  reorganizations  which  have 
taken  place  have  tended  to  discredit  se- 
curities of  this  type.  At  the  same  time, 
granting  that  there  are  very  many  un- 
desirable properties  in  the  eelctric  trac- 
tion field,  there  are  also  large  numbers 
of  splendidly  equipped  companies,  with 
unquestionable  records  for  honest  cap- 
italization and  good  earnings.  The 
bonds  of  these  stronger  properties,  sell- 
ing on  a basis  of,  say,  one  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  steam  roads  and 
with  a ready  market,  present  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  form  of  investment. 

With  the  betterment  of  the  laws  di- 
rected toward  the  regulation  of  public 
utility  corporations,  I look  forward  to 
a brighter  era  in  the  electric  railway 
security  situation,  but  much  has  yet  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  the  solv- 
ing of  existing  problems.  It  may  be 
that  the  panacea,  so  far  as  urban  lines 
are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  such 
relations  as  have,  for  example,  been  re- 
cently established  between  the  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  street  railways  and  their 
respective  municipalities.  That  remains 
to  be  fully  demonstrated.  Aside  from 
this,  many  suggestions  might  be  made, 
but  I believe  the  answer  to  most  of  the 
problems  which  at  present  confront 
electric  railways  will  come  largely 
through  the  workings  of  the  public  ser- 


vice commissions,  if  these  bodies  are 
wisely  appointed  and  perform  their 
functions  in  an  equitable  manner. 

Unquestionably  the  personnel  of 
these  commissions  has  yet  much  of  a 
practical  nature  to  learn  from  the  man- 
agement of  railways,  but  if  the  com- 
missions and  the  railroads  will  work 
in  harmony,  with  a singleness  of  pur- 
pose for  the  welfare  of  the  traveling 
and  investing  public,  in  my  judgment, 
we  may  soon  look  for  a marked  im- 
provement in  every  feature  surrounding 
the  traction  situation. 

Close  Relations  With  the  People. 

If,  in  the  past,  electric  railway  se- 
curities have  not  been  considered  a 
prime  investment,  the  managers  of  trac- 
tion corporations  have  themselves  large- 
ly to  blame.  As  I stated  a few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  traction  roads  have  been 
a fertile  field  for  the  promoter,  schemer 
and  professional  reorganizer.  I want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  roads 
come  in  contact  with  and  affect  the 
living  of  more  people  than  any  other 
industry  in  this  country,  and  the  man- 
agement, in  many  instances,  has  failed 
to  realize  this.  They  have  also  failed 
to  realize  that  they  carry  on  their  lines 
more  voters  than  do  any  other  means 
of  transportation.  They  come  close  to 
the  people,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
found  impossible  for  them  to  pay  their 
interest  and  fixed  charges  on  their 
heavy  bonded  debt  and  enormous  over- 
capitalization,  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  consideration  for  their 
patrons.  The  inconvenience  to  which 
the  public  is  subjected  by  short  runs 
and  car-ahead  shifts,  combined  with 
the  discourtesy  at  times  accorded  pas- 
sengers, causes  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  result  that  the  first  opportunity  is 
availed  of  at  the  polls  to  shorten  fran- 
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chises  and  in  any  way  to  seek  redress. 
Electric  railway  managers  complain  of 
the  public  service  commission  laws,  but 
they  themselves  are  in  a large  measure 
responsible  for  their  enactment.  When 
our  public  utility  corporations  conduct 
themselves  so  that  the . people  are 
pleased  with  the  service  rendered  and 
believe  that  their  interests  are  actually 
being  served,  these  corporations  will 
readily  receive  approbation  and  support. 
Our  population  is  becoming  so  large 
and  our  civilization  so  complex  that  any 
corporation  which  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed only  as  it  adopts  the  motto  “Ser- 
vice to  the  People.” 

Our  people,  as  a whole,  are  not  un- 
reasonable, but  are  open  to  conviction 


by  the  proper  presentation  of  facts.  I 
believe  that  a policy  of  publicity  con- 
sistently followed  would  be  of  vast 
help  to  our  railroad  administrators  and 
undoubtedly  a step  toward  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  present  day  transporta- 
tion problems. 

When  the  people  can  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  believing  that  the  manage- 
ment of  electric  railways  is  endeavor- 
ing to  properly  serve  them  and  that 
traction  securities  represent  honest 
valuations,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
public  will  become  attracted  to  this 
class  of  investment  and  that  a more 
general  market  will  thus  be  created  for 
electric  railway  securities  both  here  and 
abroad. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  ADVERTISING 


THIS  IS  NECESSARY  ON  THE  PART  OF  BOTH  INVESTMENT 
ADVERTISERS  AND  INVESTORS 


By  T.  D.  MacGregor,  Author  of  “ Pushing  Your  Business  ” 


'T'HERE  are  a number  of  reasons 
why  investors  at  large  can  safely 
deal  with  investment  houses  advertising 
in  standard  magazines  and  reputable 
newspapers.  A few  years  ago  there 
was  a house-cleaning  in  the  high-grade 
magazines  in  the  matter  of  the  class  of 
advertising  admitted  to  their  pages. 
Especially  in  connection  with  invest- 
ment advertising.  As  a result,  it  has 
now  reached  a point  where  the  mere 
fact  that  an  advertisement  appears  in 
one  of  these  magazines  is  in  itself,  as 
a rule,  evidence  that  the  advertiser  and 
the  proposition  advertised  are  entirely 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  readers. 


Some  of  the  leading  magazines  an- 
nually refuse  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  advertising  offered  them 
because  upon  investigation  the  advertis- 
ers of  their  propositions  are  found  to 
be  lacking  in  the  high  quality  and  de- 
pendability which  the  magazines  have 
come  to  demand  in  advertisers  who  use 
their  pages  as  a means  of  reaching 
customers. 

Protection  to  Investors. 


Some  of  the  magazines  even  go  so  far 
as  to  guarantee  their  subscribers  of 
record  against  any  financial  loss  which 
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they  may  sustain  as  a result  of  doing 
business  with  the  concerns  advertised  in 
the  eolumns  of  the  magazines. 

As  a result  of  this  high  standard 
maintained,  and  also  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  circulation  of  the 
magazines  and  the  additional  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  of  them  conduct  very 
valuable  investment  advice  departments, 
the  amount  of  financial  advertising  ap- 
pearing in  magazines  has  increased 
many  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  careful  magazines  not  only 
censor  the  advertising  copy  submitted 
for  any  particular  advertisement,  but 
they  also  make  a careful  study  of  every 
piece  of  follow-up  advertising  literature 
which  the  advertiser  sends  to  persons 
who  answer  the  advertisement,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  make  a first-hand 
investigation  of  the  entire  proposition 
which  is  being  advertised. 

Continuous  Advertising. 

One  thing  which  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable about  the  successful  financial 
advertiser  is  the  fact  that  he  constantly 
keeps  the  claims  of  his  business  before 
the  public. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  many  investment 
houses  have  to  wait  several  months  at 
least  before  their  advertising  begins  to 
show  a profit.  The  reason  being  that 
it  takes  time  to  establish  a prestige  and 
create  a good  will  for  an  investment 
house.  This  is  most  effectively  done 
by  continuous  advertising  and  making 
good  on  promises  made  in  the  adver- 
tising. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  nowadays,  how- 
ever, for  a good  investment  house  to 
create  a market  for  its  securities 
through  advertising,  because  the  get- 
rich-quick  faker  has  been  largely  elim- 
inated from  competition  with  the 
reliable  investment  banker  in  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  reputable  journals. 

The  consideration  of  investment  ad- 
vertising from  the  standpoint  of  the 
investor  naturally  leads  to  suggestions 
along  this  line  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  advertiser.  It  is  apparent,  from 
the  facts  stated,  that  the  creating  of 


confidence  in  the  minds  of  prospective 
investors  is  the  all-important  thing  for 
the  investment  advertiser  to  accomplish. 

Proper  Publicity. 

To  be  most  successful,  investment 
advertising  requires: 

Expert  acquaintance  with  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  investments  offered, 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  some  literary  skill — at  least  the 
power  of  effective  expression  and  the 
ability  to  handle  words  as  tools. 

The  character  of  the  investment,  and 
the  strength,  organization  and  prestige 
of  the  house  offering  it  are  important. 
But,  these  things  being  equal,  the  house 
that  does  the  best  advertising  will  do 
the  most  business. 

This  has  been  proved  so  conclusively 
by  actual  results  that  it  may  be  accepted 
as  an  established  fact. 

It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  the  old- 
fashioned  card  announcement  style  of 
advertising  will  not  bring  results,  espe- 
cially in  competition  with  modern  ad- 
vertising methods  which  are  gradually 
being  introduced  by  investment  adver- 
tisers. 

Writing  investment  advertising  is 
particularly  hard,  because  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  require  that  the  advertiser 
ask  the  reader  to  turn  over  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  hard-earned,  or,  at  least, 
much-cherished,  money,  possibly  with- 
out anything  immediately  tangible  in 
return. 

The  obvious  course  for  the  invest- 
ment advertiser,  then,  is  to  work  to  in- 
spire two  things  in  che  mind  of  the 
prospective  investor,  viz.,  a strong  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to 
make  the  proposed  investment,  and  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  one  offering 
the  investment. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  the  man  with  money  to  invest 
that  when  he  invests  wisely  he  does  not 
part  with  his  money,  but  merely  puts 
it  where  it  will  be  safe  and  work  and 
earn  more  money  for  its  owner. 
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GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  4k  Co.,  Dealers  In  In* 
vestment  Securities,  6 Broad  St.,  New  York. 
(Guaranteeing  company  In  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 


Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  & H.)..270  285 

Allegheny  4k  West'n  (B.  R.  I.  4k  P.).130  140 

Atlanta  4k  Charlotte  A.  L.  (80.R.R.).  .175 
Augusta  4k  Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  10S  10» 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central)  90  96 

Boston  & Lowell  (B.  4k  M.) 214 

Bleecker  St.  4k  F.  Ky.  Co.  (Met.  St. 

Ry.  Co.)  17  SI 

Boston  & Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 218 

Boston  4k  Providence  (Old  Colony >.296  300 

Broadway  4k  7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  160  165 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  161  166 

Camden  4k  Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Catawlsa  R.  R.  (Phlla.  4k  Read.)..  108 

Catawlssa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 108 

Cayuga  & Susquehanna  (D.L.&W.  t . 210  215 

Cent.  Pk.  N.4fcE.  R.R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.) 

Christopher  4k  10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R.)  100  130 

Cleveland  4k  Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..16f  169 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  Betterment..  95  100 

Columbus  4k  Xenia  303  310 


Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.) 

Commercial  Union  of  Me.  (Com.  C. 

Co. ) 

Concord  4k  Montreal  (B.  4k  M.) 166  166 

Concord  4k  Portsmouth  (B.  4k  M.)..170 
Conn.  4k  Passumpsic  (B.  4k  L.)  ....139  ... 

Conn.  River  (B.  & M.)  270 

Dayton  4k  Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  4k  D.)..180  190 

Delaware  4k  Bound  B.  (Phlla.  4k  R. ) .186  196 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  4k  S.  W.  (L.  S.  4k 

M.  S.)  92  96 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  4k  Reading)  135  136 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  & R.  C.).360 
Elmira  4k  Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  143  163 

Brie  4k  Kalamasoo  (J.  & 4k  8.) 300  330 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R. ) . . . .132  142 

Ft.  Wayne  4k  Jackson  pfd.  (L.  8.  4k 

M.  S.t  125  130 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)...  35  46 

Forty-second  St.  4k  G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  300  330 

Georgia  R.  R.  4k  Bk.  Co.  (L.  4k  N. 

& A.  C.  L.)  255  265 

Gold  4k  Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 110  115 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.)..  112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  86  93 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  90  100 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  90  96 

Jackson,  Lans.  & Saginaw  (M.  C. ).  82  85 

Joliet  A Chicago  (.Chic.  & Al.) 150  165 

Kalamasoo.  Al.  4k  G.  Rapids  (L.  & 

4k  B)  136  143  tt 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  8cott  4k  M..  pfd.  (St. 

L.  4k  S.  F.)  73  71 

K.  C.  St.  L.  & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  & AU.110  125 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  8.  4k  N. 

Ind.)  330  840 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  309 

Little  8chuylklll  Nav.  4k  Coal  (Phil. 

4k  R.)  118  130 

Leulelana  4k  Ho.  Rlv.  (Chic.  4k  AtL)160  lit 

Mine  Hill  4k  8chuylk111  Hav.  (F.  4k 

R.)  134 

Mobile  4k  Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (80. 

Ry.)  65  75 

Mobile  & Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  77  83 

Morris  Can.  pfd.  (Lehigh  Valley)..  170 
Morris  4k  Essex  (Del.  Lack.  4k  W.).168  173 

Nashville  4k  Decatur  (L.  4k  N.)....180  139 

N.  H.  4k  Northampton  (N.  Y..  N.  H. 

4k  H.)  100 

N.  J.  Transportation  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .360  366 

N.  Y..  Brooklyn  4k  Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  105  112 

N.  Y.  & Harlem  (X.  Y.  Central) ..  .290  305 

N.  Y.  L.  4k  Western  (D.  L.  4k  W.).117  183 

Ninth  Av.  R.R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 


Bid. 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.)....163 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  4k  R.)..198 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.).  85 
Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...10S 
Nor.  4k  Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y.,N.H.4kH.) . .316 
Ogden  Min.  R.R.  (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 96 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.) 188 

Oswego  4k  Syracuse  (D.  L.  4k  W.)..306 
Pacific  4k  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  66 
Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.4kP.) . . 170 
Philadelphia  A Trenton  (Pa.R.R.) . .346 
Pitts.  B.  4k  L.  (P.  L.  E.  4k  C.  Co.).  60 
Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic.  (Pa.  R.R.).165 
Pitts.,  Ft.  Wayne  4k  Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  166 

Pitts.  A North  Adsms  (B.  4k  A.).. 137 
Pitts.,  McW'port  4k  Y.  (P.  4k  L.  E. 

M S. ) 116 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.#  N. 

H.  4k  H.)  376 

Rensselaer  4k  Saratoga  (D.  4k  H.)..1I6 
Rome.  Watertown  & O.  < N.  Y.Cen.)  . 117 
Saratoga  4k  Schenectady  (D.  4k  H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  Co.)  10 
Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  80 
Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.).. 130 
Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).105 
Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.) ...  .160 
Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..S66 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 133 

Utica.  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  4k  W.).148 
United  N.  J.  4k  Canal  Co.  (P&.R.R.)  .341 
Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  4k  W.).117 
Ware  R.  R.  (Boston  4k  Albany) ...  .160 
Warren  R.  R.  (D.,  L.  4k  W.)  ....163 


Asked. 

167 

*92 

114 

106 

191 

316 

68 

180 

76 

169 

166 

184 


190 

121 

ii 
100 
130 
110 
170 
366 

iii 

844 

133 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice.  Jr.,  & Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securities,  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Adams  Express  

American  Brass  

American  Chicle  Com 

American  Chicle  Pfd 

American  Coal  Products  „ 

American  Express  !213 

American  Gas  4k  Electric  Com 60 

American  Gas  & Electric  Pfd 43 

American  Stogie  Com 2 

American  Stogie  Pfd 

Babcock  A Wilcox  

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com 
Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Pfd. 

Bush  Terminal  

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 112 

Del.,  Lack.  & Western  Coal 305 

E.  W.  Blias  Com 75 

E.  W.  Bliss  Pfd 120 

General  Motors  Com 

General  Motors  Pfd 

Gray  National  Telautograph 

Hall  Signal  Com.  . 8 

Hudson  <ft  Manhattan  Com 14 

International  Nickel  Com 233< 

International  N4qkel  Pfd 99 

International  Silver  Pfd.  113 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  4k  P 123 

Otis  Elevator  Com 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 97 

Pacific  Gas  4k  Electric  Com. 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  Pfd.. 

Penn.  Water  A Power  47 

Phelps,  Dodge  A Co 200 

Pope  Mfg.  Com 43 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd 

Producers  Oil  

Royal  Baking  Powder  Com 193 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Pfd 107 

Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting.  ...  12 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  11 

Singer  Manufacturing  290 

Standard  Coupler  Com 37 

Texas  & Pacific  Coal  96 
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Bid.  Asked. 

. . .200 

207 

. . .120 

124 

.. .233 

240 

. . .100 

105 

..  . 95 

98 

. . .213 

217 

. . . 60 

65 

...43 

45 

. . . 2 

5 

. . . 50 

70 

. . . 99 

102 

. . .123^ 

127 

. . .10616 

108 

...  90 

100 

. . .200 

. . .112 

ii4 

. . .305 

315 

. • . 75 

100 

. .120 

130 

. . . 39 

41 

. • . 77 

80 

. . . 6 

9 

. . . 8 

13 

...  14 

17 

. . . 233ex 

238ex 

...  99^ 

101 

• . .113 

117 

. . .123 

127 

. . . 68 

70 

. . . 97 

99 

...  65 

68 

. . . 87 

90 

. . . 47 

5« 

0 

0 

CM 

210 

. . 43 

48 

. . . 69 

• • . 85 

ioo 

• • .193 

197 

• • .107 

109 

• • -123V6 

125 

. • .116 

122 

.290 

300 

• • . 37 

*43 

• • • 96 

102 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Thompaon-Starr*  tt  Uom  118  125 

Thompson-Starn  tt  Unm.  (with  rtf. ) 140  150 

Thompson -Starr*  tt  PM 100  110«*x 

Trl-'Mty  Railway  A*  Light  Pom....  28  31 

Tri-Pity  Railway  A-  Light  I'M 93  96 

U.  S.  Kx press  85  89 

IT.  S.  Motor  Com 20  23 

U.  S.  Motor  PM 65»4  67  % 

Union  Typewriter  Com 37  40 


Bid.  Asked. 

Union  Typewriter  1st  PM 106  110 

Union  Typewrit*  r 2d  Pfd 99  102 

United  Cigar  Stores  250  260 

Virginian  Railway  18  21 

Weils  Fargo  Express  149H  153£ 

Western  Pacific  13  15 

Western  Power  (’on 32  36 

Western  Power  Pfd 62  65 

Worthington  Pump  Pfd  105  ... 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLES  FOR  BANKS 

THEIR  PART  IN  DEVELOPING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUSINESS 


By  F.  Nelson  Carle,  of  The  General  Vehicle  Co, 


THE  word  most  emphasised  in  the  digni- 
fied announcement  of  our  progressive 
banks  is  “service,”  and  speaking  as  a 
layman,  I should  say  that  hanking  service 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  that  a bank 
could  possibly  fill. 

The  bank  which  prides  itself  on  its 
prompt  service  for  the  large  merchant. 


should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  very  many 
persons  still  stand  in  awe  of  a bank  and 
its  wonderful  machinery.  This  being  the 
case,  anything  which  tends  to  place  the 
bank  before  them  in  its  true  light  of  ser- 
vant as  well  as  protector,  must  rebound  to 
the  interest  of  that  institution. 

I also  venture  the  suggestion  that  it  would 


ARMORED  BANK  CAR.  OPERATED  BY  THE  OLD  COLONY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 
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ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILE  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 


BANK  AUTOMOBILE  USED  BY  THE  NATION  \L  5HAW.MUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 
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be  “good  business,”  as  well  as  a wise 
policy,  to  expand  this  same  idea  of  service 
into  meeting  people  a little  more  tlian  half 
way  in  securing  safe  deposit  business.  We 
are  all  prone  to  be  dilatory  about  protect- 
ing valuables,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dignified for  a progressive  bank  or  trust 
company  to  take  a leaf  from  the  book  of 
the  storage  firms,  for  example,  and  offer 
to  send  for  deeds,  insurance  papers,  silver- 
ware, furs,  etc.  I presume  my  suggestion 
is  a little  ahead  of  the  times,  but  I certainly 
feel  that  the  day  is  coming  when  a large 
proportion  of  banks  having  safe  deposit 
facilities  will  do  this,  and  I base  mv 


Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  cite  some 
very  interesting  developments  which  are 
true  of  other  cities  as  well.  How  that  rob- 
beries of  bank  messengers  and  the  neces- 
sity of  visiting  an  increasing  number  of 
branch  or  suburban  banks  and  business 
houses  within  the  narrow  limitations  of 
banking  hours  in  and  about  Boston  meant 
the  employment  of  either  a larger  number 
of  messengers  or  providing  carriages  or 
public  conveyances  for  bank  employees. 

Closed  carriages  were  at  first  employed, 
but  these  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  too 
slow,  so  some  New  England  banks  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  employment  of  taxicabs 


BATTERY  DRIVEN  CAR,  SUCCESSFULLY  USED  BY  TIIE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  DEPART3IENT  OF  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND TRUST  COMPANY. 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 


assumption  on  three  facts:  First,  that  the 
offer  of  such  co-operation  would  certainly 
be  appreciated,  resulting  in  more  business; 
second,  that  the  motor  wagon,  and  particu- 
larly the  modern  electric  vehicle,  supplies 
the  bank  with  an  up-to-date,  sightly  and 
practical  means  of  transportation  for  the 
handling  of  such  business;  and  third,  those 
banks  which  have  adopted  the  electric 
vehicle  have  found  it  very  satisfactory. 

“Bank  automobiles,”  says  a leading  Bos- 
ton paper,  “mark  the  culmination  of  a 
gradual  evolution.  Time  was,  and  not  so 
very  long  ago  either,  when  the  financial 
Mercury,  satchel  in  hand,  made  all  trips 
afoot  or  on  the  street  cars,  but  this  plan 
is  now  almost  obsolete  among  the  more 
prominent  Boston  banks.” 


and  later  purchased  motor  cars  of  their 
own.  The  latter  were  in  most  cases 
limousines,  many  banks  at  first  wishing 
their  closed  vehicles  to  pass  as  the  cars  of 
private  citizens;  later,  however,  Boston 
banks  had  their  autos  painted  in  a dis- 
tinctive color  scheme  or  emblazoned  with 
the  name  of  the  bank  served.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  banks  of  conservative  Bos- 
ton are  taking  the  lead  in  delivery  service 
methods. 

The  final  step  in  the  development  of  this 
new  banking  adjunct,  the  motor  car,  came 
about  two  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  unique 
banking  wagons,  battery  driven,  and  es- 
pecially designed  and  constructed  for  the 
work  involved.  These  do  not  differ  in  out- 
ward appearance  from  the  general  run  of 
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TYPES  OF  F.I.ECT&ICS  USED  BY  THE  LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
LINCOLN  MAINTAINS  A SERVICE  OF  TWO  WAGONS  AND  THREE  VANS 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 


LOADINO  ONE  OF  THE  CAPACIOFS  VANS  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(By  Courtesy  General  Vehicle  Co.) 
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high-class  delivery  ears  such  as  are  used 
by  jewelers  and  florists,  etc.,  but  a peep 
into  the  interior  reveals  the  adaptability  of 
the  wagon  for  its  special  work.  Each  car 
is  in  effect,  a portable  safe,  the  body  of 
the  car  usually  being  lined  with  steel; 
metal  lattice  work  or  close-screen  mesh 
have  the  preference.  Eventually,  it  is 
thought,  sheet  steel  of  light  weight  may  be 
employed. 

Each  car  usually  carries  in  addition  to 
a driver,  two  or  three  guards,  either  plain 
clothes  men  or  special  policemen  in  the 
hank’s  uniform,  and  all  well  armed 
with  automatic  guns.  As  these  bank  wagons 
arc  driven  by  electricity  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  very  soon  some  genius  did  not 
use  the  magic  current  from  the  car’s  bat- 
teries to  contribute  additional  protection  to 
the  valuables  in  transit. 

Some  banks,  notably  two  in  Boston,  have 
electrics  still  more  novel  in  design,  the 
only  means  of  ingress  and  egress  being  at 
the  front  of  the  car.  This  doing  away  with 
the  large  swinging  doors  at  the  rear  of 
the  common  delivery  car  is  thought  to  elimi- 
nate the  danger  from  sneak  thieves  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  employees.  Still 
other  banks  have  armored  cars  of  even 
more  formidable  appearance. 

I have  digressed  from  my  original  theme 
to  indicate  how  general  the  adoption  of 
the  motor  car  by  banks  is  becoming  and 
to  show  as  well  as  I may  in  a single  article 
the  sound  economical  reasons  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  safe  deposit  business  and 
the  importance  of  the  electric  vehicle  in 
handling  same,  I feel  that  in  common  par- 
lance “the  ground  has  only  been  scratched'* 
by  cur  banking  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  largest  cities  there  is  brisk  compe- 
tition for  this  business  owing  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  storage  warehouse  Arms,  but 
I can  name  from  personal  knowledge  at 
least  three  cities  of  100,000,  and  one  of  these 
near  New  York,  where  the  field  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  by  both 
storage  firms  and  banks,  and  there  must 
be  many  more.  Assuming  this  condition, 
just  consider  tlie  additional  business  which 
awaits  the  progressive  bank. 

Instead  of  putting  in  safe  deposit  vaults 
to  lie  idle,  with  the  exception  of  the  boxes 
rented  by  professional  men  and  others  with 
offices  near  by,  it  can,  by  adopting  the 
electric  vehicle,  and  letting  the  world  know 
of  the  fact,  solicit  and  secure  deeds  and 
insurance  papers  from  the  man  in  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  the  city  proper,  put  the 
factory  manager  under  lasting  obligation 
by  delivering  his  payroll  with  safety  and 
dispatch,  and  when  the  vacation  season  ar- 
rives call  for  milady’s  silverware  and  furs, 
returning  the  same  promptly  as  soon  after 
Labor  Day  as  required.  This  is  not  a theo- 
retical proposition — other  banks  and  trust 
companies  are  demonstrating  its  practica- 
bility every  day. 


A smart,  silent-running,  safe  deposit 
wagon  is  no  small  advertisement  for  a bank, 
particularly  in  calling  at  private  resi- 
dences, as  here  it  has  much  in  common  with 
the  electric  brougham,  now  so  much  used 
by  ladies  in  calling,  shopping,  etc.  The 
eiectric  has  many  “human  interest'*  feat- 
ures and  these  combined  with  its  practica- 
bility as  a business  car,  are  bound  to  be 
recognized  by  shrewd  bank  managers  in  the 
near  future. 

Facilities  for  garaging  the  electric  vehicles 
arc  to  be  found  in  practically  all  cities.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  cared  for  by  the  garage 
and  driven  to  the  bank  at  a specified  hour 
if  desired.  The  electric  offers  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  in 
that  it  is  independent  of  weather  condi- 
tions and  is  much  speedier.  There  Is  no 
danger  from  fire  or  explosion  and  the  ab- 
sence of  noise  and  dirt  do  much  to  com- 
mend it  to  a refined  clientele. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  ON  SAFE 
DEPOSIT 

UTX  THE  CAVE  OF  ALADDIN,”  by 
A John  P.  Carter,  manager  of  the 
Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company  of 
New  York,  is  the  first  book  ever  written. 


John  P.  Carter 

MANAGER  LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OP 
NEW  YORK  AND  AUTHOR  OF  A NEW 
BOOK  ON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
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treating  of  safe  deposit  subjects  exclusively. 
In  November,  1909,  The  Bankers  Magazine 
inaugurated  a safe  deposit  department  with 
an  article  from  Mr.  Carter’s  pen  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  he  has  nowr  placed 
his  observations  of  safe  deposit  matters  in 
book  form. 

The  first  impression  of  a few  safe  deposit 
men  may  be  one  of  disappointment  and 
vexation  that  a severely  practical  book  foi 
mere  reference  is  not  at  hand  in  this  long 
anticipated  volume.  But  even  these  will  be 
won  over  as  they  recognize  the  more  am- 
bitious scope  of  Mr.  Carter’s  work,  the  dig- 
nity with  which  he  invests  his  subject,  and 
the  credit  the  book  reflects  upon  a system 
hitherto  under-estimated  by  the  public. 
Non-depositors  will  be  impressed  by  Mr, 
Carter’s  painstaking  and  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  the  safe  deposit  proposition, 
and  depositors  will  be  gratified  by  the 
splendid  tribute  given  to  the  institutional 
system  approved  and  supported  by  them. 


As  a safe  deposit  book  purely  and  sim- 
ply, Mr.  Carter’s  output  is  of  practical 
value,  not  only  as  the  first  to  treat  exclu- 
sively of  the  safe  deposit  subject,  but  as 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
system,  and  of  its  first  association,  a sum- 
mary of  the  vast  financial  significance  of 
its  New  York  City'  institutions,  and  a clear 
and  detailed  exposition  of  the  law's  and 
rules,  the  forms  and  conventions  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  deals  directly  w'ith  depositors. 

The  chapter  on  “Co-renters,  Deputies, 
Access-Orders,  etc.,”  and  on  “Safe  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Wills,”  would  seem  to  appeal 
particularly  to  attorneys  and  depositor, 
w'hile  the  Competition  and  Valedictory 
chapters  with  the  historical  appendix 
whose  financial  table  will  be  a revelation  to 
many,  suggest  most  value  to  safe  deposit 
circles  proper.  The  remaining  chapters  are 
of  more  numerical  information  and  interest. 
Mr.  Carter  has  asserted  himself  modestly 
and  courageously  throughout  this  book. 


HENRY  HORNBLOWER 


THE  rise  in  the  world  of  finance  of 
Henry  Hornblower,  senior  partner  in 
the  well-known  banking  and  invest- 
ment house  of  Hornblower  & Weeks,  with 
principal  offices  in  Boston,  has  been  alto- 
gether due  to  his  excellent  judgment  of 
men  and  his  close  application  to  business. 
His  recent  election  as  president  of.  the  Bos- 
ton Stock  Exchange  after  having  served  as 
a governor  and  as  vice-president  of  the 
Exchange,  is  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Hornblower  received  his  grammar 
school  education  in  the  schools  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  and  graduated  from  the  Cotting 
High  School,  Arlington,  in  1878. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  upon 
his  banking  career  as  a bookkeeper  in  tl»c 
Boston  firm  of  Hornblower  & Page.  Under 
his  father’s  guidance  the  younger  Horn- 
blower worked  conscientiously  to  secure  a 
practical  knowledge  of  banking  and*  broker- 
age. 

The  present  successful  firm  of  Horn- 
blower & Weeks  was  launched  during  the 
summer  of  1888,  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Page  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Hornblower. 

At  the  start  the  business  was  conducted 
in  a modest  fashion  with  James  J.  Phelan, 
now  a member  of  the  firm,  as  clerk,  but 
from  the  beginning  a high  standard  of  ser- 
vice was  adopted. 


When  the  old  Boston  Stock  Exchange 
building  w*as  torn  down  the  firm  moved  to 
the  Merchants  Bank  Building,  then  on 
Devonshire  street,  where  it  remained  for 
five  years.  Returning  to  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  building  in  1894,  it  occupied  a 
large  suite  of  offices  on  the  second  floor. 
Business  steadily  increased  and  the  firm 
was  obliged  to  add  to  its  floor  space  till 
it  occupied  a goodly  portion  of  the  entire 
second  floor. 

The  new'  building  w'hieh  it  now  occupies 
was  very  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  September,  1909,  issue  of  the  Bankers 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Hornblower  is  associated  with  the  fol- 
lowing corporations  as  a director: 

Director  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and  West 
Indies  Steamship  Lines,  trustee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Suburban  Electric  Companies,  director 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Company;  di- 
rector of  the  Converse  Rubber  Company, 
president  and  director  of  the  Cross  Paper 
Feeder  Co.,  director  of  the  Dorchester  Mut- 
ual Fire  Insurance  Co.,  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Arlington,  director  of  the 
Harmony  Mills,  director  of  the  Hoosac 
Mills,  director  of  the  International  Trust 
Co.,  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Co.,  director  of  the  Knickerbocker  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  and  director  of  the  Sealslupt 
Oyster  System. 
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FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 


pOR  the  purpose  of  better  serving  its 
American  and  foreign  patrons,  The 
Bankers  Publishing  Company  has  es- 
tablished a foreign  department,  de- 
voted to  the  following  objects  : 

I.  Supplying  legal,  commercial  and 
financial  news  and  information  relating 
to  foreign  banks  and  bankers. 

II.  Furnishing  foreign  banks,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  with  news  and 
information  about  American  banks. 

III.  Supplying  information  on  the 
banking  and  financial  affairs  of  any 
country. 

IV.  Translating  into  and  from  any 
foreign  language  all  legal,  commercial, 
banking  and  other  papers,  documents, 
books,  etc.,  and  conducting  correspond- 
ence for  banks  and  bankers  in  all 
languages. 

V.  Advertising  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States  and  American  banks  and 
bankers  in  other  countries. 

VI.  Furnishing  legal  advice  on  for- 
eign banking,  financial  and  commercial 
affairs. 


VII.  Publishing  and  selling  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  books  on  banking, 
finance  and  economics. 

VIII.  Examining  and  reporting  on 
investments  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation about  such  investments. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
banking  and  financial  matters  concern- 
ing Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

It  is  our  aim  to  place  the  services  of 
the  Foreign  Department  at  the  free  dis- 
posal of  our  subscribers  and  patrons  to 
the  largest  extent  possible,  and  all  in- 
terested are  cordially  invited  to  make 
use  of  its  facilities. 

Banks  are  requested  to  send  regu- 
larly to  the  Foreign  Department  all 
statements  and  reports  issued  by  them, 
which  will  be  kept  on  file  free  of 
charge. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department , 
Bankers  Publishing  Company , 

253  Broadway , 

New  York,  V.  S.  A. 


EUROPEAN 


CONCENTRATION  OF  GERMAN 
BANKS 

A TRANSLATION  of  a new  and  espe- 
cially prepared  edition  of  Riesser’s 
“The  Great  German  Banks  and  Their 
Concentration”  has  been  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Riesser  enumerates  five  great  combi- 
nations of  German  financial  institutions, 
each  headed  by  a Berlin  “great”  hank.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  group  of  the  Duetsche 
Bank,  which  has  a combined  capital  and 
surplus  of  about  $^00,000,000.  Other  groups 
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are  those  of  the  Disconto-gesellschaft,  with 
a capital  and  surplus  of  about  $140,000,000; 
the  Dresdner  Bank,  with  $70,000,000;  the 
Schaaffhausen'scher  Bank ve rein,  with  $70,- 
000,000;  and  the  Darmstadter  Bank,  with 
$7.5,000,000. 

Dr.  Riesser  summarizes  the  present  situa- 
tion in  banking  as  follows:  “Out  of  a large 
number  of  independent  hanks  there  have 
been  developed  five  powerful  groups,  com- 
prising in  all  forty-one  hanks.  In  this  field, 
however,  the  process  of  concentration  has  by 
no  means  yet  ended.  It  will  in  all  proba- 
bility not  stop  before  it  has  come  nearer  its 
goal  than  to-day  by  developing  the  smallest 
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number  of  bank  groups  practicable,  each 
embracing  the  largest  passible  number  of 
banks.  Until  the  groups  of  banks  shall  have 
reached  a point  of  fairly  equal  strength,  so 
that  each  one  will  respect  the  other’s  do- 
mains, we  cannot  look  to  a halt  in  the  move- 
ment of  concentration.’* 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  develop- 
ment, Dr.  Rfesser  enumerates  the  following: 
The  possibility  of  carrying  out  uniform  ex- 
tensive policies;  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  “great”  hanks  is  far  more 
subject  to  control  by  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic than  that  of  a large  number  of  small 
hanks;  and  the  fact  that  large  hanks  can 
he  of  more  aid  to  the  government  than  small 
hanks.  Great  hanks,  on  the  other  hand, 
themselves  derive  important  business  advan- 
tages from  concentration.  Among  these  ad- 
vantages are  a wider  and  safer  market,  an 
enhancement  of  credit  by  an  extension  of 
current  hanking  business,  the  development 
of  an  extensive  bureau  of  information,  a 
wide  exchange  and  check  business,  an  elastic 
credit  system,  and,  finally,  an  increase  of 
deposit  accounts  because  of  the  various  su- 
perior advantages  offered  to  customers.  He 
holds  that  the  future  “development  in  many 
resects  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  socio- 
political insight  possessed  by  the  leaders  of 
our  great  enterprises,  the  extent  to  whi?h 
they  appreciate  the  social  duties  and  obliga- 
tions that  devolve  upon  them,  and  the  eco- 


nomic self-restraint  which  they  will  impose 
upon  themselves.  All  will  be  well  if  these 
leaders  possess  the*  necessary  caution,  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  safe  to  overstrain  the  bow 
or  overheat  the  boilers.” 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  the 
Reiehsbank,  Dr.  Riesser  concludes  that  “It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  regulation 
of  our  money  circulation  and  of  our  system 
of  payments,  credit  and  currency  with  which 
that  institution  has  been  intrusted,  has  been 
in  good  hands.  In  particular  it  may  be  said 
that  by  means  of  a circumspect  discount 
policy,  by  opportune  and  energetic  inte men- 
tion in  1900  as  well  as  in  1907,  i.  e.,  during 
the  most  critical  periods,  the  hank  has  been 
of  the  greatest  aid  In  preserving  the  Ger- 
man money  market  and  the  entire  economic 
organization  from  lasting  disturbances  of 
the  gravest  character.” 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORN- 
HILL,  LONDON 

OPPOSITE  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  Threadneedle  street 
and  Corn  hill,  stands  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  third  building  of  the  kind  which 
has  occupied  the  site.  The  first,  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  opened  by 
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A VIEW  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORN  HILT. 

(From  a rare  old  print  published  July  1.  1816,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Henry  C.  Swords, 
president  Fulton  Trust  Company  of  New  York.) 


Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  fell  a victim  to 
the  Great  Fire  of  1(566;  and  a similar  fate 
overtook  its  successor  in  1839.  The  present 
building,  designed  bv  Tite,  with  a fine 
tympanum  representing  Commerce,  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1814.  In  front 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  interior  is  a large  quad- 
rangular court,  with  a tesselated  pavement, 
which  formed  part  of  the  first  building. 
The  colonnades  running  round  the  hall  have 
in  recent  years  been  decorated  with  a num- 
ber of  frescoes  by  distinguished  artists.  A 
staircase  at  the  eastern  end  leads  up  to 
Lloyd's,  or,  more  strictly,  Lloyd’s  Subscrip- 
tion Rooms,  where  obliging  “underwriters'' 
will  quote  a premium  for  every  imaginable 
form  of  risk. 


EXTENDING  THE  USE  OF  CHECKS 
IN  FRANCE 

DEALING  with  this  subject  the  London 
Bankers  Man  mine  says  that  it  Is  a 
very  significant  feature  that  the  Bank 
of  France  has  circularized  its  branch  man- 


agers, urging  them  to  impress  upon  custom- 
ers the  advantages  of  using  crossed  checks. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a strong 
undercurrent  in  financial  circles  in  favor  of 
these  instruments  of  payment,  and  the 
Chamber  has  been  approached  with  a view 
to  favoring  their  employment.  Evidently 
the  Bank  of  France  will  not  wait  for  assist- 
ance from  this  quarter,  but  prefers  to  act 
on  its  own  initiative  in  the  matter.  That 
there  is  ample  room  for  further  development 
in  the  use  of  checks  in  France  is  a well- 
known  fact,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  addition  of  the  crossing  should  take 
away  many  objections  to  their  use.  How- 
ever beneficial  the  accumulation  of  a large 
sun  ot  gold  may  appear  to  some,  the  pres- 
ent French  system  is  clumsy  compared  with 
that  of  England.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
a note  circulation  of  about  201  millions  ster- 
ling, as  against  one  of  twenty-nine  millions 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Yet 
it  is  well-known  that  the  latter  insti- 
tution with  its  circulation  finances  a much 
larger  turnover  than  does  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  existence  of  this  enormous 
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note  circulation  implies  a large  holding  of 
gold,  and  no  doubt  the  Bank  of  France  finds 
some  inconvenience  in  this  respect.  Thus 
the  note  circulation  is  now  £504,800,000  anrl 
the  holding  of  gold,  £126,000,000;  whereas 
two  years  ago  the  circulation  stood  at  £199,- 
000,000  and  the  holding  of  gold  at  £147,- 
000,000.  There  is  no  question  that  a good 
deal  of  the  gold  now  held  would  not  be 
needed  if  checks  were  used  more  freely  in 
France. 


ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND  FULLY 
COVERED  BY  GOLD 

COMMENTING  on  the  amounts  of  gold 
held  and  the  notes  circulated  by  the 
three  great  banks  of  Europe,  the  Lon- 
don Bankers ’ Magazine  says: 

It  has  been  a stock  argument  that  the 
bank  rate  in  foreign  countries  fluctuates  less 
often  than  in  this  country,  and  this  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  the  much  larger  re- 
serves of  gold  held  abroad.  Practical  In- 
vest igat ion,  however,  has  hitherto  ended  here, 
w’here  in  reality  it  should  be  but  begin- 
ning, and,  since  the  cost  is  the  main  trouble, 
the  next  question  seems  to  be:  How  can 

other  nations  afford  to  keep  such  large 
stocks  of  bullion,  when  this  country — which 
is  not  less  wealthy— finds  the  expense  pro- 
hibitive? The  following  few  figures,  taken 
from  the  April  number  of  the  Bankers 9 
Magazine,  when  brought  together,  may  help 
to  an  answer: 


Bank  of  France: 

Cash  on  hand  £162.000,000 

Notes  in  circulation  212,000,000 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany: 

Cash  on  hand  £56,000,000 

Notes  In  circulation  74,000,000 


One  feature  in  common  to  both  banks — 
the  note  circulation  exceeds  the  cash  by 
about  a fourth,  and  the  practical  result  is 
that  the  interest  lost  on  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion held  is  offset  by  the  interest  gained  on 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  a 
very  large  surplus  of  profit  remains,  which 
more  than  meets  all  incidental  expenses. 


The  corresponding  figures  in  the  case  of 
this  country  are: 

Bank  of  England: 


Cash  on  hand  £3S, 000.000 

Notes  In  circulation  28,000,000 


Here  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  the  ex- 
cess is  not  as  before  in  the  notes  in  circula- 
tion, lint  in  the  bullion  held,  so  that  instead 
of  having  a surplus  the  bank  bears  a net 
loss  of  interest  upon  no  less  than  £10,000,- 
000.  In  justice  to  the  Bank  of  England  it 
may  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are  calling 
for  the  reduction  of  its  fiduciary  limit,  that, 
in  practice,  the  bank  does  not  make  any  but 
a bookkeeping  use  of  it  (required  by  the 
Act  of  18  44).  Its  notes  in  circulation  are 
always  more  than  covered  by  bullion  held. 
To  abolish  or  reduce  the  fiduciary  limit 
would  not  compel  the  bank  to  increase  its 
stock  of  gold  by  a single  pound,  and  could 
only  further  restrict  its  ability  to  help  in 
any  time  of  financial  crisis.  Germany  has 
consistently  followed  the  opposite  course, 
making  the  fiduciary  limit  expand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  commercial  and 
financial  requirements  of  the  country. 


CHANGE  OF  LOCATION 

THE  London  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales — the  oldest  hanking 
institution  in  Australia — is  now  at  29 
Threadneedle  street,  E.  C.,  instead  of  Old 
Broad  street.  The  head  office  of  the  hank 
is  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


AUSTRALASIAN 

SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 

FROM  W.  B.  Poole,  manager  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  South  Australia, 
comes  the  annual  balance-sheet,  report 
and  returns  of  that  hank  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911. 
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IILLEBTIORS  AID  ALL  BARKIRR  HATTERS  RIVER  PROHPT  ARO  CAREFUL  ATTERTIII 


During  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
the  number  of  deposits  was  509,556’,  and  the 
number  of  repayments,  335,566 — the  total 
transactions  of  the  year  exceeding  last  year 
by  102,383.  The  average  rate  of  expenses 
to  total  funds  was  6s.  4 2-5d.  per  £100. 


In  the  last  year,  £4,478,646  was  deposited 
and  £4,060, 16Q  withdrawn.  Depositors’  bal- 
ances at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £7,411,- 
710.  There  were  179,478  depositors  on 
•Tune  30,  1911 — an  increase  of  11,901  over 
the  preceding  year. 


ASIATIC 

BANKING  IN  JAPAN 


I From  the  Eleventh  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan] 


THE  modern  system  of  banking  in  Japan 
dates  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
National  Banks  Regulations  in  Novem- 
ber, 1872.  Banks  of  every  description  have 
since  then  been  created  in  quick  succession; 
and  now  the  financial  organs  of  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce  and  various  other  enter- 
prises have  been  brought  into  full  working 
order,  their  actual  number  being  2,173  at 
the  end  of  February,  1911.  These  banks  are 
divided  bv  their  nature  into  two  classes, 
namely,  those  which  have  been  established 
under  the  general  banking  laws  and  make  it 
their  object  to  facilitate  the  general  circula- 
tion of  capital,  and  those  which,  having  been 
created  under  special  banking  laws,  have 
special  objects  and  functions. 

In  1872  the  government  promulgated  the 
National  Banks  Regulations,  which  were 
modeled  on  the  National  Bank  Act  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  provided  for 
the  conversion  of  the  national  bank  notes 
into  specie.  An  amendment  was  made  in 
1883  in  the  National  Banks  Regulations,  by 
which  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  was 
taken  away  from  the  national  banks  and 
granted  exclusively  to  the  newly-created 
Bank  of  Japan,  and  suitable  measures  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  bank  notes 
were  token. 

Meanwhile,  private  banks  and  bank-like 
companies  which  did  not  come  within  the 
purview'  of  the  National  Banks  Regulations 
had  increased  in  number,-  until  in  1884  their 
total  number  reached  954,  and  there  were  no 
general  provisions  to  control  such  banks  and 
companies  beyond  their  subjection  to  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities.  To  bring 
them  under  more  efficient  control  the  Ordi- 
nary Bank  Regulations  and  the  Savings 
Banks  Regulations  were  promulgated  in 
189C  and  put  in  force  three  years  later. 


Ordinarv  banks  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  li- 
cense is  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  bank  or  the  amalgamation  of  existing 
banks;  he  is  also  empowered  to  order  at  any 
time  investigation  into  the  business  condition 
and  properly  of  a bank.  Every  bank  must 
each  half  year  prepare  and  present  to  the 
said  minister  a balance-sheet  and  other  busi- 
ness reports  and  publish  the  balance-sheet  in 
newspapers  by  other  means.  Provisions  also 
are  made  in  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
business  hours  and  holidays. 

Savings  banks,  whose  business  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  deposits  made  by  the  public 
at  compound  interest,  must  be  joint-stock 
companies.  Their  directors  are  jointly  un- 
der unlimited  liability  with  respect  to  the 
obligations  of  tlie  bank  incurred  during  their 
term  of  office,  and  upon  the  lapse  of  full 
two  years  after  retirement  therefrom  they 
arc  released  from  such  liability. 

Savings  banks  must,  as  guarantee  for  re- 
payment of  savings  deposits,  provide  them- 
selves with  interest-bearing  national  or  local 
loan  bonds  corresponding  in  value  to  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  deposits  received  and  place 
them  in  the  deposit  office.  If,  however,  the 
said  guarantee  fund  reaches  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  capital, 
commercial  bills  and  reliable  companies’  de- 
bentures and  shares  may  be  used.  Any  al- 
teration in  the  articles  of  association  of  a 
savings  bank  must  be  previously  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

When  a bank  newly  receives  a sum  of  less 
than  five  yen  as  a fixed  or  current  deposit, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a bank  transacting 
the  business  of  a savings  bank. 

In  other  respects  the  regulations  for  ordi- 
nary banks  are  also  applicable  to  savings 
banks. 
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BANK  of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


Paid-up  Capital  - - 
Reserve  Fund  ... 
Reserve  Liability  of 
Proprietors  - - - 


AUSTRALIA 

«■  ^2^:  a 


$15,000,000 

9,850,000 


Proprietors  - - - v i ^rrjfy  - - - 15,000,000 

$39,850,000 

Aggregate  Assets,  Sist  March,  1911  $ 229,544,195.00 
J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  General  Manager 
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AUSTRALIA 

Pop.,  1910,  4,500,000;  area,  2,-  0MELBOURNE 
974,581  sq.  miles;  sheep,  91,700,-  C^a-rLaunceston 

000;  cattle,  11,040,000;  horses,  2,-  YTJTASMANIA 

023,000;  Imports,  $297,278,690.00;  VywORART  2Bmwchi$ 

exports,  $372,488,135.00.  -wnuosnr. 

Value  of  Australia's  Production,  1910 

Agriculture  205  million  dollars 

Pastoral  254 

Dairying  75  “ •* 

Mining  115 

Manufacturing  200  " ** 

Sundry  26  “ 

Total  875 


, New 
Zealand 

47  BlMMCHtS 


WELLINGTON 

nrisichorch. 


••Auckland  Is 


Head  Office— George  St,  Sydney  London  Office — 29  Threadneedle  St,  E.  C. 
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In  the  Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  Papua  (New  Guinea) 

Cable  remittances  made  to  and  drafts  drawn  on  Foreign  Places  DIRECT. 
Foreign  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Letters  of  credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 
NEGOTIABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

The  bank  collects  for  and  undertakes  the  agency  of  other  banka  and  transacts 
every  description  of  Australian  Banking  Bnsiness 

Agents  in  New  York,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  55  Wall  Street 

Agants  in  San  Francisco,  Bank  of  California  National  Association  and 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
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THCHHRHi  ABS3  THREE  IDEIE’.A.IEfcTIMIIHnSJ'TS  OF  THE 


Ca.  Bancaria  de  Fomanta  y Menus  Raices,  di  Mexico,  $.  A. 


UAL  K STATE 

This  department  buys  and 
nils  all  kinds  of  land  in  every 
part  of  the  Republic— City  or 
Country.  Houses  bought, sold 
and  constructed.  Ranches 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
T.  BL.  Gsreet,  Mtmagmr. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

This  department  does  paving 
work,  makes  surveys,  con- 
structs sewerage  systems,  etc. 
It  has  improved  the  Cities  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Guadalajara, 
Durango  and  others. 

Haaael  Elfaero,  Manager. 


BARKING 

This  department  finances  the 
other  two  departments  and 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
relation  to  banking. 


Xavier  leant  y Landa,  Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE  18  INVITED 


Compania  Bancaria  de  Fomento  y Biencs  Baices,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 

MEXICO.  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  T FAGOAGA 

1st  Tice- Pres.— P.  MACEDO  ‘And  Ylce-Pres.-L.UIS  BARROSO  ARIAS 


Side  by  side  with  these  private  banks,  the 
national  hanks  acted  from  the  first  as  finan- 
cial organs  of  general  trade.  When  the 
terms  of  their  respective  charters  expired, 
most  of  them  continued  business  as  private 
banks,  and  by  February,  1899,  national 
banks  had  ceased  to  exist,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  deference  in  economic  func- 
tions and  legal  nature  between  the  former 
national  hanks  and  other  private  banks,  all 
of  which  are  now  subject  to  the  general 
banking  laws. 

The  above  statements  refer  to  ordinary 
banks,  but  there  exist  in  addition  such  spe- 
cial hanks  as  mentioned  hereunder,  each  of 
which  was  created  by  special  law. 

The  Bank  of  Japan. 

The  Bank  of  Japan,  the  central  bank  of 
the  country,  was  established  in  1882  as  a 
joint-stock  company.  Its  authorized  capital, 
which  was  at  first  yen  10,000,000  (£1,024,- 
275)  was  increased  three  times,  and  now 
stands  at  yen  60,000,000  (£6.145,652),  of 
which  ven  37,500,000  (£3,841,032)  has  been 
paid  up. 

This  bank  is  privileged  to  issue  bank  notes 
against  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion, 
and  further  to  issue  such  notes  on  security 
of  government  bonds  and  treasury  hills,  and 
other  bonds  and  commercial  bills  of  a reli- 
able nature,  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
latter  notes  being  yen  120,000,000  (£12,291,- 
304)  (the  limit  was  until  1890  put  at  Y'en 

70,000,000)  (£7,169,927)  and  from  that  year 
to  1899  at  yen  85,000,000  (£8.706,340).*  In 
case  of  necessity,  the  bank  may  he  allowed 
to  issue  notes  beyond  the  maximum  above 
mentioned,  which,  however,  are  subject  to  a 
tax  of  at  least  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  business  carried  on  by  the  bank  is 
principally  (1)  to  discount  or  purchase  gov- 
ernment bills,  hills  of  exchange  and  commer- 
cial bills;  (2)  to  buy  or  sell  gold  and  silver 
bullion;  (3)  to  make  loans  on  security  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion  (4)  to  col- 
lect bills  for  banks,  companies  and  mer- 
chants, yvIio  are  its  regular  customers;  (5) 
to  receive  deposits  and  to  accept  the  cus- 
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tody  of  articles  of  value,  such  as  gold,  sil- 
ver and  other  precious  metals,  and  docu- 
ments; and  (6)  to  make  advances  in  cur- 
rent accounts  or  loans  for  fixed  periods  on 
security  of  government  bonds,  treasury  bills 
and  other  bonds  and  shares  guaranteed  by 
the  government.  The  bank  is,  in  addition, 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  treas- 
ury receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  was  founded 
in  1880  with  an  authorized  capital  of  yen 

3.000. 000  (£307,283),  with  the  object  of  af- 
fording financial  facilities  in  respect  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country.  It  was  at  first 
supported  in  various  ways  by  the  govern- 
ment; it  was,  for  instance,  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  several  million  yen  of 
the  treasury  reserve  fund,  and  thus  had  an 
ample  amount  of  capital  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal for  discounting  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  1889  such  support  was  with- 
drawn, and  in  lieu  thereof  the  Bank  of 
Japan  was  ordered  to  rediscount  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  on  demand  of  the  Specie 
Bank  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  yen  15,- 
000,000  (£1,536,413),  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent.  pe£  annum.  Tn  1887,  when  the  special 
ordinance  respecting  the  Specie  Bank  (Im- 
perial Ordinance  No.  29)  was  promulgated, 
the  capital  of  the  bank  was  raised  to  yen 

6.000. 000  (£614,565).  The  consequent  ex- 
tension of  its  business  necessitated  in  the 
same  vear  a further  increase  of  its  capital 
to  yen  12,000,000  (£1,229,130);  in  1899  the 
capital  was  doubled;  and  in  March,  1911,  it 
was  decided  at  the  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders to  double  again  the  capital  to  the 
amount  of  yen  48,000,000  (£4,916,522),  and 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
obtained  therefor. 

Tlie  business  carried  on  by  the  bank  con- 
sists of  (1)  foreign  exchange;  (2)  inland 
exchange;  (3)'  loans;  (4)  deposits  of  money 
and  custody  of  articles  of  value;  (5)  dis- 
count and  collection  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes  and  other  securities;  and 
(6)  exchange  of  coins.  The  bank  may  also 
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MEXICAN  TITLES 

EXAMINED  ABSTRACTED  PERFECTED 

Mexican  Companies  Organized.  Foreign  Companies  Protocolized 
Foreclosures  and  Reorganizations  Managed 
Concessions  Obtained  International  Claims  Adjusted 

MEXICAN  TITLE-MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Head  Office  - MEXICO  CITY  Branch  - 25  BROAD  STREET,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  have  land  or  mining  titles  in  Mexico,  you  should 
have  them  examined  and  abstracted  in  English.  No 
matter  how  long  you  have  held  them,  there  may  be  fatal 
defects  which  our  examination  would  show,  but  which 
can  be  cured — at  small  expense.  It  costs  nothing  to 
write  us  for  particulars. 


buy  or  sell  public  bonds,  gold  nnd  silver 
bullion  and  foreign  coins,  if  so  required  by 
the  condition  of  its  business.  It  may  also 
be  entrusted  with  matters  relating  to  foreign 
loans  and  with  the  management  of  public 
money  for  international  account.  Besides, 
the  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes 
convertible  into  silver  coins  in  Kwantung 
Province  and  China,  being  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  President  of  State  and  the 
Ministers  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Finance,  wilh  respect  to  the  issue  in  the 
former  place,  and  tin*  Ministers  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  with  respect 
to  the  issue  in  the  latter  place. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term  loans 
at  a low  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  of  im- 
movable property.  It  was  established  as  a 
joint-stock  company  under  the  I .aw  of  the 
Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  (Law  No.  fix?, 
lftfKi).  with  a capital  of  yen  10,000,000 
( £1 /V?  LJ7  .> ) , which  was  fully  paid  up  in 
March,  1911. 

Tlie  business  of  the  bank  is  principally 
(1)  to  make  on  mortgage  of  immovable 
property  loans  which  shall  be  redeemable  by 
annual  instalments  within  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  years,  or  at  a fixed  term  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  provided  in  the  latter 
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ease  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  does  nc.l 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of 
loans  redeemable  by  annual  instalments,  and 
provided,  also,  that  the  amount  of  leans 
made  on  security  of  residential  land  or 
buildings,  other  than  sites  or  buildings  be- 
longing to  factory  foundations  or  factories, 
which  lie  in  localities  where  the  City  Or- 
ganization Law  is  in  force  or  in  city  land 
to  be  designated  by  Imperial  Ordinance 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  paid-up  capital  and  mortgage  deben- 
tures issued;  (2)  to  make  loans  without  se- 
curity to  prefectures,  districts,  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  other  public  corporations  or- 
ganized bv  law;  (3)  to  make  loans  without 
security  redeemable  at  a fixed  term  or  by 
annual  instalments  in  cases  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  arable  land  under  the  law  for  such 
adjustment;  (i)  to  make  loans  without  se- 
curity redeemable  within  a fixed  term  or  by 
annual  instalments  to  industrial,  fishery  or 
forestry  guilds,  or  associations  of  such 
guilds;  (5)  to  take  up  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial debentures  issued  by  agricultural 
nnd  industrial  banks  w'hich  have  been  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Banks  Law;  and  (6)  to  take 
deposits  and  take  custody  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  negotiable  papers,  provided,  how- 
ever. that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  paid-up  capi- 
tal. Finally,  the  bank  may  employ  the  de- 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Head  Office:  Toronto 

Established  1867 

Mexico  City  Branch  : : Ave.  San  Francisco,  50 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER.  C V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD.  General  Manager 

Paid-Up  Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve  Fvnd  $8,000,000 

Collections  in  Mexico.  The  Bt&nch  of  this  Bank  in  Mexico  City  has  the  best  of 
facilities  for  makiug  collections  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  This  department 
of  the  business  is  given  prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  settlements  are  made  at  regu- 
lar minimum  rates. 

Drawings  on  Mexico.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  issuing  of  Drafls 
Money  Orders.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  the  Mexico  City  branch  of 
this  Bank  and  instructions  may  be  given  it  for  the  remittance  of  money  to  all  points  in 
the  interior. 

For  rafes  and  fvll  particulars  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Head  Office  of  the  bank 
at  Toronto , or  to  the  Manager  of  the  Branch  in  Mexico  City. 

J.  P.  BELL,  Manager  : : : MEXICO  CITY,  D.  F. 


posits  and  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  course 
of  its  business  in  the  following:  manner  only: 
(a)  to  purchase  with  a sum  equal  to  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  deposits  national  loan 
bonds  or  negotiable  papers  approved  by  tlic 
Minister  of  Finance  or  to  deposit  it  in  the 
deposit  section  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance or  in  a bank  approved  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  ami  (b)  to  discount  bills  or 
make  short-term  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
above-mentioned  negotiable  papers  or  agri- 
cultural or  marine  products  or  industrial 
manufactures. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  is  authorized,  when 
at  least  one-fourth  of  its  nominal  capital 
has  been  paid  up,  to  issue  mortgage  deben- 
tures to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  times 
its  paid-up  capital,  provided  the  amount  of 
such  debentures  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  loans  redeemable  bv 
annual  instalments  and  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  debentures  in  hand.  These  de- 
bentures may  be  redeemed  with  premiums 
by  means  of  drawings  taking  place  at  least 
twice  a year  in  amounts  proportionate  to 
the  amount  to  lvj  redeemed  in  the  same  year 
of  the  loans  redeemable  by  annual  instal- 
ments and  agricultural  and  industrial  de- 
bentures in  hand.  In  case  any  loans  re- 
deemable by  annual  instalments  are  repaid 
before  they  are  due,  the  bank  may  with  the 
amount  so  repaid  purchase  and  redeem  its 
mortgage  debentures. 


The  mortgage  debentures  have  since  April, 
1907.  been  issued  for  the  absorption  of  small 
funds  scattered  among  the  people.  The  face 
value  of  these  debentures,  formerly  twenty 
yen  and  upward,  is  nenv  reduced  to  ten  yen 
and  upward. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan. 


The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  is  a joint- 
stock  company  established  under  the  Law  of 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  which  was 
promulgated  in  March,  1900.  Its  authorized 
capital,  which  W’as  at  first  yen  10,000,000 
(£1.024,275),  was  raised  to  yen  17,500,000 
(£1,792,4£2)  in  February,  1900,  by  the 
amendment  of  the  law’,  of  w’hich  yen  16,250,- 
000  (LI ,661,417)  is  now’  paid  up.  Just  as 
th^  Hypothec  Bank  is  intended  to  furnish 
long,  low-interest  loans  on  mortgage  of  im- 
movable property,  so  the  Industrial  Bank 
makes  it  its  special  object  to  handle  bonds 
and  shares  of  various  kinds.  While  the  for- 
mer is  a kind  of  credit  fonder , the  latter  is 
a species  of  credit  mohilier. 

The  business  carried  on  by  the  Industrial 
Rank  is  (1)  to  make  loans  on  pledges  of  na- 
tional and  local  loan  bonds  and  companies’ 
debentures  and  shares;  (2)  to  subscrilK*  for 
nr  take  up  national  and  local  loan  bonds 
and  comnanics’  debentures;  (3)  trt  receive  de- 
posits of  money  and  accept  the  custody  of 
{•rtieles  of  value;  (4)  to  engage  in  trust  biiM- 
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ness;  (5)  to  discount  bills;  (6)  to  make 
loans  on  security  of  a foundation  created  as 
prescribed  by  law;  and  (7)  to  make  call 
loans  or  loans  for  a fixed  term  on  security 
of  site  s and  buildings  belonging  to  factories 
or  of  residential  land  and  buildings  lying  in 
localities  where  the  City  Organization  Law 
is  in  force  or  in  city  land  to  be  designated 
by  Imperial  Ordinance,  provided,  however, 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
capital.  Owing  to  the  defect  of  law,  the 
trust  business  was  very  inactive  till  March, 
1905,  when  the  Law  of  Trusts  for  Secured 
Debentures,  and  the  Railway,  Factory  and 
Mining  Mortgage  Laws  were  promulgated, 
and  since  then  this  branch  of  business  has 
made  steady  progress. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  debentures 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  times  its 
paid-up  capital,  provided,  however,  the 
amount  of  such  debentures  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans,  dis- 
counted bills  and  national  and  local  loan 
bonds  and  companies’  debentures  and  shares 
in  hand.  Only  in  the  event  of  funds  being 
required  for  enterprises  for  public  benefit 
undertaken  in  a foreign  country  may  the 
bank,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  issue  debentures  irrespectively  of 
the  above-mentioned  restriction. 


Ac.nicri.Tt rat.  and  Industrial  Bank. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks 
arc  local  financial  organs  for  furnishing 
long-term  loans  at  a low  rate  of  interest  on 
security  of  immovable  property,  and,  being 
established  in  every  prefecture,  are  most 
useful  through  their  connection  with  their 
central  organ,  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks 
arc  joint-stock  companies  established  under 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  Law 
of  April,  1896,  and  have  each  a capital  of 
not  less  than  yen  200,000  (£20,486).  Each 
of  these  banks  has  as  a general  rule  for  its 
exclusive  business  district  the  whole  of  Hok- 
kaido or  a prefecture. 

Tlie  business  carried  on  by  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Banks  is  principally  (1)  to 
make  on  mortgage  of  immovable  property 
loans  which  shall  be  redeemable  by  annual 
instalments  within  a period  not  exceeding 
thirty  vears,  or  on  security  of  immovable 
property  or  fishery  rights  loans  for  a fixed 
term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  provided 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
total  amount  of  loans  redeemable  by  annual 
instalments,  and  that  the  amount  of  loans 
made  on  security  of  residential  land  or 
buildings,  other  than  sites  or  buildings  be- 
longing to  factory  foundations  or  factories, 
which  lie  in  localities  where  the  City  Or- 
ganization Law'  is  in  force  or  in  city  land 
to  be  designated  by  Imperial  Ordinance 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  mortgage 


debentures  issued,  but  such  loans  made  in 
localities  to  be  specially  designated  by  Im- 
perial Ordinance  may  be  increased  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  tlie  paid-up 
capital  and  mortgage  debentures  issued;  (2) 
to  make  similar  loans,  but  without  security, 
to  cities,  towns,  villages  and  other  public 
corporations  organized  by  law';  (3)  to  make 
loans  without  security  redeemable  at  a fixed 
term  of  not  more  than  five  years  to  a party 
of  at  least  tw'cnty  persons  combined  with 
joint  liability,  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture or  industry;  (4)  to  make  loans  without 
security  redeemable  by  annual  instalments 
within  thirty  years  or  within  a fixed  term  of 
not  more  than  five  years  to  guilds  for  the 
adjustment  of  arable  land  in  case  arable 
land  is  to  he  readjusted  under  the  lawr  for 
such  adjustment;  (5)  to  make  loans  without 
security  redeemable  by  annual  instalments 
within  a period  not  exeeding  thirty  years  or 
at  a fixed  term  of  not  more  than  five  years 
to  industrial,  fishery  or  forestry  guilds,  or 
associations  of  such’ guilds;  and* (6)  to  take 
deposits  and  take  custody  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  negotiable  papers,  provided, 
however,  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
other  than  fixed  deposits  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  paid-up  capital.  Finally, 
they  mav  employ  the  deposits  and  the  money 
lying  idle  in  the  course  of  their  business  in 
the  following  manner  only:  (a)  to  purchase 
with  a sum  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
deposits  national  loan  bonds  or  negotiable 
papers  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
or  to  deposit  it  in  the  deposit  section  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  or  in  banks  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Minister  of  Finance;  and  (b) 
to  discount  bills  or  make  short-term  loans 
on  security  of  the  above-mentioned  negotia- 
ble papers  or  agricultural  and  marine  prod- 
ucts or  industrial  manufactures,  provided, 
however,  that  fixed  deposits  not  included  in 
the  amount  above  referred  to  and  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  deposits 
may  be  employed  for  making  loans  redeem- 
able by  annual  instalments  or  within  a fixed 
term.  They  may  also  take  charge  of  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
their  respective  prefectures. 

The  banks  are  authorized,  when  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capital  has  been 
paid  up,  to  issue  agricultural  and  industrial 
debentures  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
times  the  paid-up  capital;  such  debentures, 
moreover,  must  not  exceed  the  balance  of 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  re- 
deemable by  annual  instalments  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  that  part  thereof  which 
has  been  given  as  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hypothec  Bank.  These  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  debentures  must  be 
red  ('em  ed  by  means  of  drawings  at  least 
twice  a year  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  redeemed  in  the  same 
year. 

With  the  object  of  aiding  these  banks  in 
their  business  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
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Banks  Aid  Law  of  April,  1896,  the  govern- 
ment delivered  in  a fixed  proportion  to  the 
prefectural  authorities  the  funds  provided 
in  the  budget  for  taking  up  the  shares  of  the 
agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  in  the  re- 
spective business  districts  over  which  they 
exercise  jurisdiction. 

Tiif  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank. 

The  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank  was  estab- 
lished with  the  object  of  supplying  capital 
for  enterprises  for  colonizing  and  exploiting 
Hokkaido  and  Karafuto,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  supply  of 
capital  by  making  loans  on  security  of  ag- 
ricultural products  and  companies’  shares 
and  debentures,  as  well  as  by  making  long- 
term loans  of  low  interest  on  immovable 
property. 

7*he  bank  was  established  as  a joint-stock 
company  under  the  law  relating  thereto, 
which  was  promulgated  in  March,  1899,  and 
has  a capital  of  yen  5,000,000  (£512,138),  of 
which  yen  4,000,000  (£109,710)  has  been 
paid  up. 

The  business  of  the  bank  is  (1)  to  make 
on  security  of  immovable  property  loans  re- 
deemable by  annual  instalments  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  years  or  on  se- 
curity of  immovable  property  or  fishery 
rights  loans  redeemable  within  a fixed  term 
not  exceeding  five  years;  (2)  to  make  loans 
on  pledges  of  the  shares  and  debentures  of 
ioint-stock  companies  which  have  for  their 
objeet  the  colonization  and  exploitation  of 
Ilokkrido  and  Karafuto,  and  to  subscribe 
for  or  take  up  the  debentures  of  such  com- 
panies; (3)  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange  and 
documentary  bills,  and  to  make  loans  on 
security  of  agricultural  products  of  Hok- 
kaido and  Karafuto:  (4)  to  receive  deposits 
and  accept  the  custody  of  objects  of  value; 
(5)  to  discount  hills  accompanied  by  defi- 
nite security;  (6)  to  make  loans  without  se- 
curity redeemable  bv  annual  instalments  or 
at  a fixed  term  to  public  corporations  in 
Hokkaido:  (7)  to  make  loans  without  secu- 
rity redeemable  at  a fixed  term  of  not  more 
than  five  years  to  a party  of  at  least  twenty 
persons  combined  with  joint  liability,  who 


arc  engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry;  (8) 
to  make  loans  without  security  redeemable 
by  annual  instalments  or  within  a fixed  term 
to  industrial,  fishery  or  forestry  guilds,  or 
associations  of  such  guilds;  (9)  to  make 
loans  without  security  redeemable  by  annual 
instalments  or  within  a fixed  term  to  guilds 
for  the  adjustment  of  arable  land  in  case 
arable  land  is  to  be  readjusted  under  the 
law  for  such  adjustment;  (10)  to  discount 
bills  or  make  short-term  loans  with  the  de- 
posits on  security  of  national  loan  bonds  or 
negotiable  instruments  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  competent  minister  of  state, 
provided,  however,  that  the  amount  thereof 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  the  total  amount 
of  the  loans  mentioned  in  (1);  and  (11)  to 
purchase  national  or  local  loan  bonds  or 
companies’  debentures  with  money  lying  idle 
in  the  course  of  its  business.  The  bank  is, 
moreover,  permitted,  with  tlie  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  carry  on  in 
Karafuto  hanking  business  other  than  those 
mentioned  above. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  debentures 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  times  its 
paid-up  capital ; such  debentures,  moreover, 
must  not  exceed  the  total  amount  outstanding 
of  the  loans  on  mortgage  of  immovable 
property  which  are  redeemable  by  annual 
instalments.  These  debentures  must  be  re- 
deemed by  means  of  drawings  at  least  twice 
a year  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  said  loans  to  be  redeemed  in 
the  same  year. 


The  Bank  of  Taiwan. 


The  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  established  as  a 
joint-stock  company  under  the  Law  of  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan,  which  was  promulgated 
in  March,  1900.  It  wras  decided  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1910,  to  increase  its  capital  from 
ven  5,000,000  (£512,138)  to  ven  10,000,000 
‘(£1,024,275). 

The  business  of  the  bank  is  (1)  to  dis- 
count bills  of  exchange  and  other  commer- 
cial bills;  (2)  to  engage  in  exchange  busi- 
ness; (3)  to  collect  bills  for  merchants  who 
are  its  regular  customers;  (4)  to  make  loans 
on  securities  of  a reliable  nature:  (5)  to  re- 
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ceive  deposits  and  accept  overdrafts;  (6)  to 
accept  the  custody  of  articles  of  value,  such 
as  gold  and  silver  coins,  precious  metals  and 
documents;  (7)  to  buy  or  sell  gold  and  sil- 
ver bullion;  (8)  to  purchase  at  the  conven- 
ience of  its  business  national  loan  bonds, 
local  loan  bonds.  Hypothec  Bank  deben- 
tures, Agricultural  and’  Industrial  Bank  de- 
bentures or  Industrial  Bank  debentures; 
and  (9)  to  act  as  agent  for  other  banks. 

The  bank  is  privileged  to  issue  bank  notes 
of  one  yen  and  upward,  which  are  at  any 
time  convertible  into  gold  yen.  It  is  re- 
quired to  hold  as  conversion  reserve  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  bullion  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  notes  issued;  the  amount  of 
notes  not  covered  bv  this  specie  reserve  is 
limited  to  yen  10,000,000  (£1,021,275) ; they 
may  be  issued  on  security  of  government 
paper  money  and  securities,  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan  and  other  bonds  and  com- 
mercial bill>  of  a reliable  nature.  Xotes 
issued  beyond  this  limt  are  subject  to  a tax 
of  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Law  of  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  revised  in  February,  1900.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  one-ven  silver  coins  were  al- 
lowed to  circulate  as  legal  tender  in  Taiwan 
at  a ratio  to  gold  fixed  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  were  to 
be  convertible  into  siiver  yen.  But  the 
fluctuations  of  the  official  ratio  or  silver 
yen  to  gold  led  the  people  to  enter  on  spec- 


ulation, which  resulted  in  so  many  evils 
that  the  currency  reform  in  the  island  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Consequently,  the 
Taiwan  Administration  Office  issued  an  or- 
dinance in  July,  1904,  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, which  gave  permission  to  the  bank  to 
issue  notes  comcrtible  into  gold  and  put  an 
end  to  the  circulation  of  the  silver  yen  in 
Taiwan.  Since  then  the  gold  notes  in  cir- 
culation have  increased  to  a considerable 
extent  and  the  silver  notes  almost  disap- 
peared from  circulation,  so  that  the  Law  of 
the  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  revised  so  as  to 
recognize  legally  the  issue  of  gold  notes  by 
the  bank,  and  the  unification  of  the  cur- 
rency system  in  the  island  was  thus  ef- 
fected. 

The  banks  above  described,  namely,  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Bank  of  japan, 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Banks,  the  Hokkaido 
Colonial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan,  are,  as  has  al- 
ready been  described  under  their  respective 
heads,  banks  established,  each  with  its  own 
special  object,  under  government  protec- 
tion. While  they  are  subject  to  more  or 
less  restrictions  due  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  respectively  established,  they  en- 
joy on  the  other  hand  privileges  more  or 
less  profitable,  which  amply  compensate 
them  for  the  disadvantage  of  their  limited 
field  of  business.  They  are  at  the  same  time 
under  special  government  control. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

BANKS  AND  BANKING  IN  PERU* 


THE  currency  of  Peru  was  successively 
and  variouslv  changed  and  regulated 
bv  laws  passed  in  1822,  1863,  1872, 
and  1897,  in  which  last-named  year  the  gold 
standard  was  made  the  basis  of  the  finances 
of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  this 
adoption  by  Peru  of  what  is  now’  the  in- 
ternational monetary  standard,  and  the  ac- 
companying cessation  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  in  the  same  year,  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  Exchange 
in  the  leading  financial  centers  of  the  world 
has  since  b:*en  normal,  reflecting  the  actual 
movements  of  money  and  credits  in  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  business,  while  for- 
eign capital  so  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
Peru,  Las  been  attracted,  w’here  it  was  for- 
merly repelled  by  an  unstable  currency. 

Money  in  Circui.ation — Coinage. 

There  is  no  paper  money  whatever  in 
Peru.  Peruvian  gold  coins  in  circulation 


• A report  of  Consul  General  Wm.  H. 
Robertson,  Callao. 


include  the  libra,  or  pound,  which  is  the 
monetary  unit,  and  which  circulates  here 
equally  with  the  English  pound,  of  w’hich 
it  has  the  same  value,  weight,  and  fineness; 
the  media  libra,  of  half  pound,  wrhich  circu- 
lates here  equally  with  the  English  half 
pound;  and  quinto  de  libra,  or  fifth  of  a 
pound,  authorized  by  n coinage  law  of  De- 
eember.  1906.  Of  the  silver  coins  there  are 
the  sol  (100  centavos),  there  being  ten  soles 
in  a pound;  the  half  sol  (fifty  centavos); 
the  fifth  of  a sol,  or  peseta  (twenty  cen- 
tavos); the  tenth  of  a sol,  or  real  (ten 
centavos);  the  twentieth  of  a sol,  or  medio 
(five  centavos).  The  copper  coins  are  the 
two-centavo  and  the  one-centavo  pieces. 

The  national  mint  during  1910  coined  4-7,- 
076  libras  and  28,915  quintos  de  libra,  hav- 
ing a total  value  of  $25 7,238  United  States 
currency.  Complaint  is  made  that  the 
quintos,  which  command  a premium,  are 
completely  retired  from  circulation  by 
speculators,  and  that  their  coinage  is  not 
demanded  by  the  actual  needs,  but  affords 
an  opportunity  for  withdrawing  from  the 
market  the  value  of  the  foreign  money, 
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which  is  converted  into  quintos.  It  is 
claimed  that  an  end  should  he  put  to  such 
a situation,  since  the  Federal  treasury  is 
not  compensated  for  the  expenses  of  coin- 
age, while  commerce  in  general  is  injured 
by  this  decrease  of  the  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation. 

Imports  of  Gold — Exchange.. 

The  importation  of  foreign  gold  coin 
through  the  port  of  Callao  in  1910  amount- 
ed to  #1,902,801,  and  through  the  port  of 
Iquitos  during  only  the  first  six  months  of 
1910,  $32.1,001,  so  that,  leaving  out  what 
might  have  been  exported,  it  can  be  esti- 
mated that  tlie  gold  in  circulation  was  in- 
creased in  1910  bv  at  least  $2,485,013.  The 
exchange  on  Ixmclon  at  ninety  days*  sight 
fluctuated  during  1910  between  one  and  one- 
half  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  discount; 
on  Paris,  between  25.45  and  25.25  francs 


official  institution  that  should  receive  all 
fi  cal  deposits  and  also  all  cash  and  valu- 
able articles  arising  from  judicial  acts.  The 
bank  deals  only  with  Government  organiza- 
tions, and  its  capital  stock  of  £100,000 
($486,650)  is  divided  into  50  shares  of  £2,- 
000  each,  and  was  subscribed  by  the  Banco 
del  Peru  v Londres  (£40,000),  the  Banco 
Italiano  (£21,000),  the  Banco  Internacional 
del  Peru  (£18,000),  and  the  Banco  Popular 
(£18,000).  According  to  the  commercial 
code  of  Peru,  the  holders  of  these  shares 
are  liable  only  for  the  values  thereof.  The 
rooms  of  this  official  bank  are  used  for 
the  Lima  Clearing  House,  and  in  it  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  several  banks 
are  liquidated  daily. 

Profits  of  Banks  During  Last  Two  Years. 

The  profits  of  the  banks  during  1909  and 
1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Banks. 

Banco  Alemftn  TransatlAntlco  

Banco  del  Peru  y Londres  

Banco  Internacional  del  Peril  

Banco  Italiano  

Banco  Popular  del  Peril  

Caja  de  Ahorros  

Caja  de  Depositos  y Consignaciones  

per  Peruvian  libra;  on  Italy,  between  25.45 
and  25.25  lire;  on  Spain,  between  27.48  and 
26.95  pesetas;  on  Hamburg,  between  20.60 
and  20.40  marks;  and  on  Xew  York,  be- 
tween 84.89  and  $4.85. 

Bank  Balances  at  Close  of  1910. 

At  the  close  of  1910  the  several  banks  of 
Lima  showed  considerably  increased  bal- 
ances in  the  accounts  current  and  the  de- 
posits actually  on  hand  as  compared  with 
those  on  December  31,  1909.  The  chief 
causes  of  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
uncertainty  during  1910  of  the  international 
and  domestic  political  situation  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  for  paying  off  the 
bonds  which  the  Empresas  El^ctricas  Asso- 
eiadas  was  to  refund  through  the  loan  of 
£1,200,000  ($5,839,800)  contracted  in  Lon- 
don in  1910. 

The  balances  for  1910,  which  are  given 
below,  exceeded  by  $6,258,206  those  that 
were  carried  forward  by  the  banks  from  the 


former  year: 

Balances 

Banco  AlemAn  Transatl&ntlco. . . . 16,230*. 215 

Banco  del  Peril  y I.ondrev 12.390,946 

Banco  Internacional  del  Peril 839.561 

Banco  Italiano  3,059  651 

Banco  Popular  del  Peril 1,630,010 

Caja  de  Ahorros  2.22S.S33 

Caja  de  Depositos  y Consignaciones  1,016,198 


Total  $27,401,417 


The  Caja  de  Deprtsitos  v Consignaciones 
is  neither  a general  bank  nor  a savings 
bank.  It  was  established  by  the  law  of 
February  11,  1905,  Vrhich  provided  for  an 


1909 

1910 

$63  264 

$6S  131 

363,922 

368.306 

36,766 

43.993 

93.870 

99  763 

87,480 

91,690 

26,361 

21,096 

70,423 

70,073 

Savings  Bank — Rates  of  Interest. 

There  is  only  one  regular  savings  bank 
in  Pern  (Caja  de  Ahorros),  although  all  of 
the  banks  of  Lima  receive  savings  accounts 
and  encourage  them  in  a more  or  less  de- 
sultory way.  Very  little,  if  anything,  has 
ever  been  done  in  this  country  to  educate 
the  people  as  a whole  to  lay  aside  system- 
atically from  their  savings,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  field 
among  certain  classes  of  this  population  for 
such  missionary  work.  Outside  of  the  larger 
cities  and  towns,  hanking  facilities  of  any 
sort  are  very  poor,  and  branch  savings 
hanks,  either  private  or  under  postal  con- 
trol, would  prove  a great  advantage  and 
convenience  to  the  nation  at  large.  How- 
ever, from  seventy -five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  Republic 
(mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds)  would 
have  to  be  eliminated  as  possible  depositors 
or  clients. 

The  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  in  Lima 
and  other  hanking  cities  and  towns  is  as 
follows;  Current  accounts,  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent.;  deposits  subject  to  check,  two 
per  cent.;  time  deposits  of  three  months, 
three  per  cent.;  time  deposits  of  five  months, 
four  per  cent.;  time  deposits  of  nine  months, 
five  per  cent.;  time  deposits  of  twelve 
months,  six  per  cent.;  regular  savings  ac- 
counts, six  per  cent.;  discounting,  eight  per 
cent.;  loans,  eight  per  cent.;  overdrafts  on 
current  accounts,  ten  per  cent. 

Business  of  Lima  Savings  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  a statement  of 
the  number  of  accounts  and  the  value  of  the 
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BANCO  MERCANTIL  OE  MONTEREY 

MONTEREY,  N.  L.,  MEXICO  A CORPORATION 

Official  Depository  for  the  GoTemmcnt  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 

Capital  Resources,  $2,500,000.  Reserves,  $291,239.06 

Manager,  MR.  JOSE  L.  GARZA 

Cashier,  MR.  ENRIQUE  MIGUEL  Accountant,  MR.  F.  M.  de  la  GARZA 

Buys  and  Sells  Domestic  and  Foreign  Drafts.  Issues  Letters  of  Credit. 

Takes  charge  of  any  collections  entrusted  to  it  on  a moderate 
rate  for  commission  and  remittance. 

Buys  and  sells  for  account  of  others,  government,  municipal,  banking 
and  mining  stocks  and  bonds. 

Principal  Correspondents— National  Park  Bank  and  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York; 
Banco  Htspano  Americano,  Madrid.  Spain;  Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  France;  Credit  Lyonnaise.  Lon- 
don, England;  Deutsche  Bank  FiliHle  Hnmhnrir.  Hnmbnrjr.  fiennnov. 


deposits  in  the  savings,  time  and  checking 
departments,  respectively,  of  the  Lima  Sav- 
ings Bank  (Caja  de  Ahorros)  for  the  years 
1907,  J908,  1909  and  1910: 


sees  general  statements  in  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  a project  to  establish  a cen- 
tral International  American  bank,  with 
branches  in  most,  if  not  all,  Latin -American 
countries,  is  under  consideration.  Nothing 


Savings  accounts.  Time  deposits.  Checking  accounts.  Total. 

Years.  Number.  Value.  Number.  Value.  Number.  Value.  Nhimber.  Value. 

1907  12,102  $1,053,203  486  $609, €79  34  $92,750  12,622  $1,755,632 

1908  12,449  1,079,725  596  629.666  39  196,583  13,084  1,906,974 

1909  12,783  1.068,595  720  758,020  38  180,371  13,541  2,006,986 

1910  13,118  1,147,116  880  961,391  39  118,207  14,037  2,226,714 


An  American  Bank  in  Pehtt. 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
strictly  American  bank  in  Peru  would  be  an 
advantage  here  to  trade  generally  and  espe- 
cially to  American  trade.  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  of  the  largest  national  banks 
in  New  York  and  two  private  banks  of  that 
city  have  definite  connections  and  corre- 
spondents here  already,  but  that  is  not  what 
is  wanted.  There  are  in  Lima  an  Anglo- 
Peruvian,  an  Italian  and  a German  bank, 
and  it  is  most  natural  that  patriotism 
should  play  a large  part  with  these  concerns 
in  their  dealings  with  the  public  in  a field 
where  international  competition  is  already 
very  keen.  In  fact,  for  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  or  their  Peruvian  cus- 
tomers or  agents  to  have  to  deal  through 
foreign  and  really  hostile  hanks  is  a serious 
detriment  to  American  trade.  An  American 
bank  would  cater  more  fully  to  the  customs, 
wishes  and  interests  of  its  American  clients 
here  or  at  home. 

The  following  is  a quotation  from  the 
South  Amrriran  Journal  of  London  regard- 
ing a proposed  LTnited  States  bank  for 
Latin  America: 

American  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  more  handicapped  than  even  most 
business  men  realize  by  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  American  banks  in  this  trade, 
and  by  the  fact  that  banking  facilities  for 
business  between  this  country  and  Central 
and  South  America  are  so  insufficient. 
Every  now  and  then  one  hears  rumors  or 


has  come  of  it  so  far  but  wholesome  dis- 
cussion that  may  some  day  bear  fruit:  but 
the  subject  Is  timely,  and  the  United  States 
must  reform  its  banking  dealings  with 
Latin  America  if  it  wishes  to  keep  w*hat 
little  respect  is  still  held  for  it . and  its 
business  methods  in  the  sister  republics. 

How  Field  Could  be  Entered. 

While  the  introduction  of  a real  Ameri- 
can bank  here  would  be  an  advantage  in  the 
end  to  the  whole  financial  situation,  bring- 
ing in  new  capital,  ideas  and  methods,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  realized  that  it  would  in- 
cur, a certain  amount  of  hostility,  especially 
at  the  outset,  and  that  the  Peruvian  field 
for  its  operations  is  at  best  limited.  How- 
ever, it  is  assumed  that  such  a bank  as  is 
suggested  would  be  only  one  of  the  branches 
of  a large  parent  institution  doing  business 
all  over  South  America,  making  its  special 
creation  for  Peru  unnecessary.  It  would 
also  be  better,  it  is  thought,  for  such  a con- 
cern to  buy  out,  if  possible,  one  of  the 
smaller  local  banks  already  in  operation, 
rather  than  to  introduce  an  additional  com- 
petitor into  the  field,  particularly  as  the 
former  metliod  would  carry  with  it  a large 
part  of  the  staff  and  clientele  of  the  bank 
so  purchased. 

Tlie  emphatic  demand  that  now  exists  for 
such  a venture  will  be  even  more  imperative 
when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have  become 
a reality,  and  now  is  the  time  of  all  others 
for  American  business  men  to  prepare  for 
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the  steady  commercial  development  that  can- 
not help  taking  place  on  this  west  coast 
from  now  on.  Such  a bank,  however,  must 
l>e  prepared  to  do  a general  banking  busi- 
ness, instead  of  a strictly  commercial  one, 
and  to  adapt  itself  to  a large  extent  to  the 
rates,  credits  and  customs  of  the  country 
and  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  competitors 
already  established  here. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  much  capital 
was  lying  idle  in  the  Lima  banks  at  the  end 
of  1010,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  year  in 
question  there  were  formed  326  companies 
for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes  and 
that  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,696,072  was 
subscribed  for  these,  exceeding  bv  $383,039 
that  subscribed  for  concerns  founded  in 
1900. 


URUGUAY  AND  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM* 


URUGUAY  is  a country  small  in  area, 
not  quite  twice  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  but  large  in  the  importance  it  has 
in  relation  to  South  American  development. 
Brazil  to  the  north  must  cross  Uruguay  to 
get  to  the  South  American  metropolis, 
Buenos  Aires.  Argentine  to  the  south  must 
use  Uruguay’s  railways  to  find  the  shortest 
route — part  rail,  part  sea — to  Europe,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  for  the  port  of 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  will  some  day  take  an 
importance  as  the  terminus  of  a through- 
rail  line  from  Buenos  Aires  and  as  the  port 
of  departure  for  a quick  steamship  sendee 
to  the  countries  north  of  the  Equator.  With 
this  in  view  Brazil  is  now  spending  millions 
upon  harbor  improvements  at  this  point. 

This  through  railway  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Pernambuco  has  therefore  something 
more  than  a South  American  significance. 
It  becomes  Pan  American.  In  fact,  the 
great  system  of  railways  designed  to  bring 
about  easier  communication  between  the 
capitals  and  principal  cities  of  all  American 
Republics  may  be  divided  into  two  sys- 
tems: (1)  The  main  line  following  close  to 
the  backbone  of  the  continent  and  connect- 
ing Argentina  and  the  westerly  Republics 
with  North  America  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama:  (2)  the  transcontinental  line 
linking  up  Chile  and  Argentina  with  the 
easterly  Republics  and  thence  via  steamship 
line  with  North  America. 

That  the  transcontinental  system  will  be 
completed  long  before  the  main  line  seems 
assured.  Chile  and  Argentina  have  pierced 
the  Andes  and  Valparaiso  sends  passengers 
and  freight  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  com- 
pleted Transandine  Railway.  Brazil  has 
uslied  her  steel  highways  nearly  to  the 
order  of  Uruguay. 

While  England  and  France  have  poured 
their  capital  into  the  building  of  these 
lines,  which  help  to  form  the  Pan  American, 
it  seems  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should  at  last  step  in  and  complete  one 
link  in  the  chain  which  goes  under  the  name 
Pan  or  All  American. 

It  was  left  for  the  little  Republic  of 


• By  Seftor  Don  Jos£  Richling,  Consul 
General  of  Uruguay  at  New  York. 


Uruguay  to  bring  about  this  desired  re- 
sult. 

She  granted  to  an  American  Company 
concessions  to  build  the  line  from  Colonia 
just  opposite  Buenos  Aires  northeast  to 
the  San  Luis  River,  a distance  of  about  365 
miles,  with  a branch  of  60  miles  to  connect 
with  an  existing  line  to  thq  east. 


THE  TKANM-URCGUAYAN  RAILWAY  FROM  CO* 
I.ON1A  TO  SAN  I.UI9. 


An  additional  link  in  the  proposed  Pan 
American  Transcontinental  Railway.  This  line, 
covering  a distance  of  365  miles,  with  an  east- 
ern connecting  branch  of  60  miles,  is  now  be- 
ing constructed  by  a United  States  syndicate. 

Uruguay  has  found  it  good  policy  to 
encourage  railway  building  by  fair  and 
liberal  treatment  of  capital  which  ventures 
into  such  large  undertakings.  The  Govern- 
ment has  confidence  in  the  future  of  Uru- 
guay and  is  willing,  therefore,  to  guarantee 
an  interest  earning  upon  a fair  capitaliza- 
tion, believing  that  the  country  as  it  de- 
velops will  make  good  and  produce  these 
earnings  and  more.  Experience  has  shown 
such  confidence  to  be  well  founded,  and  the 
existing  railways  are  paying  good  returns 
to  their  shareholders.  Uruguay,  therefore, 
felt  no  hesitation  in  inviting  capital  from 
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her  sister  Republic  north  of  the  Equator 
to  enter  the  field. 

How  the  invitation  was  accepted  may  be 
learned  from  an  examination  of  the  Uru- 
guayan consular  records.  During  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  a 
steady  stream  of  invoices  passed  through 
the  offices.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rails, 
bridge  and  other  structural  steel,  telegraph 
poles  and  wire,  fence  wire,  cement,  lumber, 
passenger  cars,  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
left  the  port  of  New  York  headed  for 
Uruguay.  From  Newport  News  the  Lovisa 
cleared  a good-sized  barkentine  purchased 
by  the  Pan  American  Transcontinental 
Railway  Co.  to  help  out  in  carrying  railroad 
ties  and  lumber.  From  New  Orleans,  on 
June  7,  the  Wimbledon  steamed  away,  car- 
rying the  largest  consignment  of  lumber 
which  ever  went  out  of  that  port.  Over  50,- 
000  ties  and  over  600,000  feet  of  yellow  pine 
timber  made  up  her  cargo. 

All  of  these  things  are  to  help  build  the 
first  American  railway  in  the  River  Plata 
region.  Inquiry  has  developed  that  the  en- 
terprise is  one  which  is  backed  by  business 
more  than  by  banking  interests  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
quietly  and  steadily.  The  surveys  were  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  Government 
July  15,  1010.  The  winter  and  early  spring 
were  occupied  in  arranging  for  purchase  of 
materials  and  equipment.  Grading  was  be- 
gun at  Durazno  on  March  6.  The  entire 
line  will  be  completed  within  four  years. 

11  seems  thus  to  be  destined  that  Uru- 
guay, of  all  the  South  American  Republics, 
shall  be  first  intimately  known  to  United 
States  capital.  And  as  where  one’s  capital 
is  there  lies  one’s  interest,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  Uruguay  in  its  development  may 
feel  strongly  the  influence  of  American 
ideas  and  customs  and  perhaps  be  draw’ll 
into  still  closer  national  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  Uruguay  bears  a striking  resembl- 
ance to  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
rolling  prairies  and  many  streams  of  Illi- 
nois are  there,  as,  too,  is  the  rich,  deep, 
black  soil. 

The  peaches,  grapes  and  pears  of  north- 
ern Ohio  find  a natural  home  in  the  south- 
erly portions  of  the  country,  and  the  sands 
of  Colonia  remind  one  of  the  sands  of  Lake 
Eric. 

If  tlie  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Middle  West  be  repeated  south  of  the 
Equator  one  can  see  Uruguay  w’ell  peopled 
and  w'ell  plowed,  a prosperous  country  to 
live  in  and  a fair  one  to  look  upon. 

Tn  the  plans  of  the  railway  company  the 
development  of  the  port  of  Colonia  plays 
an  important  part.  It  is  understood  that 
here  will  be  established  a center  of  distri- 
bution for  imports  to  the  River  Plata  re- 
gion. Storage  warehouses  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  manufacturers  to  earn’  at  trifling 
expense  large  stocks  upon  which  they  can 
call  as  needed  for  distribution  in  the  Ar- 


gentine or  Uruguay  or  to  up-river  districts. 

Tlie  natural  depth  of  the  W’ater  is  such  at 
Colonia  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
of  harbors.  The  largest  ocean  steamers  will 
lie  able  to  discharge  their  cargoes  quickly 
and  cheaply.  Natural  conditions,  m fact, 
seem  to  have  destined  this  point  for  one  of 
the  great  shipping  centers  of  the  Rivet 
Plata  region. 

This  Pan  American  Railway  has  large 
significance  for  Uruguay,  but  it  may  mean 
even  more  for  the  United  States.  If  it 
senes,  as  now  seems  quite  possible,  as  the 
introduction  of  United  States  capital  to 
this  great  South  American  region,  and  fa- 
miliarizes United  States  investors  with  the 
sound  and  stable  character  of  railway  en- 
terprise, as  it  has  been  and  will  be  de- 
veloped on  this  port  of  the  new  world,  it 
will  have  accomplished  quite  as  much  for 
the  Republic  of  the  North  as  for  Uruguay, 
and  more  perhaps  for  the  general  advance- 
ment of  pan-americanism  than  for  either. 


RAILROAD  CONTROL  IN  MEXICO 

THERE  have  been  persistent  rumors 
since  the  recent  political  disturbances 
in  Mexico,  and  especially  since  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Diaz,  to  the  effect 
that  private  interests  w’ere  gradually  gain- 
ing control  of  the  national  railroads  in  that 
republic.  These  rumors  are  now  shown  tn 
be  without  foundation,  and  a fact  again 
made  public  in  this  connection  should  go 
far  toward  removing  the  impression  in  this 
country,  or  wherever  else  it  may  exist,  that 
the  Mexican  Government  has  exhibited 
either  carelessness  cr  lack  of  forethought  or 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  its  affairs. 

The  reason  why  the  national  railroads  of 
Mexico  remain  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  likely  always  to  remain  so,  is 
not  hard  to  find.  When  Mexico  w’as  ex- 
ploited by  railroad  builders  and  investors, 
the  republic  granted  liberal  concessions.  It 
recognized  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
good  railroad  builders  and  excellent  rail- 
road managers,  and  it  wras  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  transportation  lines  and  the 
development  and  handling  of  traffic  in  their 
hands.  But  it  had  taken  the  precaution, 
first  of  all,  to  provide  against  possible  mis- 
understandings in  the  future.  The  time 
might  come  wrhen  American  or  any  other 
kind  of  foreign  management  of  the  lines 
would  be  undesirable,  and  if  that  time  ar- 
rived Mexico  wanted  to  be  in  a position 
where  it  could  itself  take  over  the  manage- 
ment without  causing  international  ill-feel- 
ing or  doing  anything  that  might  be  called 
in  the  business  world  illegitimate  or  arbi- 
trary. So  it  reserved  to  itself  fifty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  in  the  railroads,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  act  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  can  remove  any  of  this  stock  from 
the  national  treasury.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
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able  tint  a Mexican  Congress,  no  matter 
how  reckless  or  corrupt,  would  invite  the 
popular  indignation  that  would  follow  a 
surrender  of  the  control  which  the  posses- 
sion of  this  stock  insures;  even  in  such  an 
improbable  event,  ultimate  repudiation  of 
the  act  bv  ihe  Mexican  people  would  doubt- 
less be  sustained  by  this  and  other  nations. 

So  that,  looking  at  the  matter  in  any 
light.  Mexico  is  practically  secure  in  the 
possession  of  control  over  its  national  trans- 
portation lines.  These  railroads  are  all 
show  inn  highly  satisfactory  gains  in  busi- 
ness at  present.  The  revolution  disturbed 
traffic  comparatively  little.  Mexico  has  not 
reached  the  point  yet  where  it  can  safely 
make  full  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  control  of  the  roads,  but  some  day,  when 
it  is  ready,  it  will  be  in  a far  better  posi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  or  to  undertake  public 
operation  than  eitlier  of  its  great  neighbors 
to  the  north. 


NEW  ISSUES  OF  BANK  NOTES 
FOR  PARAGUAY 

THE  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Bank  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  has 
been  authorized  to  enter  into  a contract 
until  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  for 
printing  a new  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the 
sum  of  1 .5,000,000  pesos  national  currency. 
The  issue  will  be  of  the  following  denomi- 
nations: 2,000,000  notes  of  fifty  centavos, 
1,000,000  of  one  peso,  500,000  of  two  pesos, 
100,000  of  five  pesos,  300,000  of  ten  pesos, 
150,000  of  twenty  pesos.  40,000  of  fifty 
pesos,  10,000  of  10*0  pesos,  2,500  of  200  pesos 
and  1,000  of  500  pesos. 


FOREIGN  BANKS  ESTABLISH 
BRANCHES  IN  BRAZIL 

THE  Banque  Br£silienne  Italo-Belge,  of 
Antwerp,  has  been  -authorized  to  es- 
tablish a branch  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
A Parisian  banking  association  recently  or- 
ganized hns  been  authorized  to  establish 
branches  at  Mococa  and  S.  Jose  do  Rio 
Pardo,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  at 
Curitiba,  State  of  Parana.  The  “Sudameri- 


kanische  Bank,  Actiengesellschaft,”  of  Ber- 
lin, will  establish  a branch  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


LOAN  FOR  BOGOTA 

THE  municipality  of  Bogota  has  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  banking  firm 
of  Myers  & Co.,  of  London,  for  a loan 
of  £600.000,  to  be  devoted  to  improvements 
in  the  capital. 

This  loan  was  authorized  by  a decree  of 
President  Rest  repo,  dated  the  19th  of  April, 
1911. 


BANK  EARNINGS,  REPUBLIC  OF 
BOLIVIA,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1911 

ACCORDING  to*  the  balances  of  June  30, 
l 1911,  the  earnings  of  the  banks  of  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1911,  were  as  follows:  Banco 
Nacional  de  Bolivia,  491,362.76  bolivianos; 
Banco  Argandofta,  212,721.36  bolivianos; 
Banco  Industrial,  155,897.78  bolivianos; 
Banco  Mercantil,  121,834.38  bolivianos;  Ban- 
co Cr^dito  Hipotecaric,  58,162.59  bolivianos; 
Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional,  50,119.13  bo- 
livianos. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  BANK 
OF  ARGENTINA 

PRESIDENT  SAENZ  PENA,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  has  recently  submit- 
ted to  the  Federal  Legislature  a bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a nation- 
al agricultural  bank.  The  purpose  of  this, 
as  its  name  implies,  will  be  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  of  rural  towns  by  means  of 
agricultural  credit. 


PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  BANK 
FOR  HAITI 

ASYNDIATE  of  Austrian  and  Belgian 
capitalists  has  submitted  a new’  request 
to  the  government  for  a concession  to 
establish  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
bank,  capitalized  at  10,000,000  francs,  rep- 
resented by  20,000  shares  of  500  francs  each. 


RECLAMATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 


WORK  of  reclaiming  the  sw>amp  and 
other  wild  lands  of  the  South  is 
progressing  w'ith  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. There  are  many  thousands  of  acres, 
especially  of  the  swamp  land,  that  only  re- 
quire drainage  to  make  them  prepared  for 
cultivation,  and  once  rendered  tillable,  this 
land  is  the  most  productive  and  valuable  in 
the  country. 


Reclamation  of  this  now  practically 
worthless  area  is  becoming  an  objective  of 
capital,  men  of  means  and  promoters  realiz- 
ing the  rich  possibilities  that  lie  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  semi-flooded  tracts, 
and  the  purchase  and  drainage  of  large 
sections,  which  will  afterward  be  open 
to  settlement,  is  now  going  on. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR 

HOW  BANKS  FEATURE  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON  IN  ADVERTISING 
TO  GET  MORE  BUSINESS 


THE  two  groups  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments reproduced  in  this  department 
show  how  some  banks  made  use  of 
the  holiday  spirit  in  their  advertising  last 
year.  They  may  give  helpful  suggestions 
to  other  bankers  for  this  season. 

Among  a number  of  holly  and  mistletoe- 
bedecked  greetings  received  from  banks  last 
year,  we  quote  the  wording  of  a few  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Superior  Savings  and  Trust  Co., 
Cleveland,  desire  to  extend  to  you 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  degree 
to  which  you  have  contributed 
toward  the  growth  of  the  bank  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  hope  is  earnestly  entertained 
that  the  good  cheer  of  the  season 
may  come  to  you  in  full  measure, 
and  that  the  new  year  will  be  one 
of  greater  happiness  and  broader 
accomplishment  than  ybu  have  here- 
tofore experienced. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  used 
a beautifuly  illuminated  quotation  from 
Dickens,  as  follows: 

“It  was  always  said  of  him,  that  he 
knew  how  to  keep  Christmas  well, 
if  any  man  alive  possessed  the 
knowledge. 

“May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and 
all  of  us?  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim 
observed,  ‘God  Bless  Us  Every- 
one.' ” 

On  the  outside  cover  were  these  words: 
The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  National  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  wish  you  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a very  prosperous 
and  Happy  New'  Year. 

Mr.  ,J.  ,T.  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Su- 
perior Savings  & Trust  Company  of  the 
same  city,  sent  out  in  very  attractive  form 
this  greeting: 

On  behalf  of  the  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors of  this  Bank,  I desire  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  friendly  interest  in  contribut- 
ing toward  toe  growth  of  the  Bank 
during  the  year  about  to  close.  In 
passing  into  the  New  Year,  wTe  shall 
Indulge  the  hope  that  the  Happiness 
and  Good  Cheer  of  the  Holiday 
Season,  will  be  in  keeping  with  your 
Golden  Expectations. 

The  United  Banking  & Savings  Com- 
pany, also  of  Cleveland,  said: 
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We  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  propriety  and  fitness 
of  savings  accounts  as  Xmas  gifts. 
However  small  the  amount  of  such 
a gift,  it  leaves  the  recipient  free 
to  make  the  most  desirable  use  of 
the  money  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  may  often  prove  the 
foundation  of  a substantial  savings 
account. 

At  the  same  time  we  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  your 
part  in  contributing  toward  the  re- 
markable growth  of  this  bank  dur- 
ing the  year  now  nearing  an  end. 

We  wish  you  all  the  happiness  and 
good  cheer  of  the  holiday  season 
and  hope  that  the  New  Year  may  be 
one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  for 
you. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Calfee,  cashier  of  the  Mechanics- 
American  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  sent 
out  this  engraved  greeting: 

We  wish  you  a Mierry  Christmas 
and  a happy  New  Year.  May  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  eleven  hold  many 
good  things  in  store  for  you.  The 
Mechanics-American  National  Bank 
of  St.  .Louis. 

“Happy  Days  and  Many”  was  the  title  of 
a holiday  card  sent  out  by  the  Mellon 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  bearing  this 
simple  message: 

Mellon  National  Bank,  with  Christ- 
mas Greetings  and  Sincere  Good 
Wishes  for  a Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 

“Christmas  Stocks  for  Christmas  Stock- 
ings” was  the  title  of  an  appropriate  folder 
gotten  out  at  this  time  last  year  bv  the  in- 
vestment banking  house  of  John  Muir  & 
Co.  of  New’  York. 

The  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
of  Cleveland,  on  a well  printed  folder,  said 
this: 

A well  established  and  popular 
custom  is  to  open  savings  accounts 
at  four  per  cent,  interest  with  this 
bank  and  present  them  to  children, 
relatives  or  friends  as  Christmas 
Gifts.  In  order  to  make  the  gifts 
attractive,  we  place  the  bank  books 
in  special  holiday  envelopes,  and. 

If  so  requested,  we  will  mall  them 
with  your  cards  to  any  addresses 
furnished,  so  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived on  Christmas  Morning. 

Deposits  of  one  dollar  and  upward 
solicited.  You  can  bank  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail.  Send  for 
booklet. 
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The  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Bank  of  Savings  & 
Trust  Company  said: 

A Gift  Worth  While  for  Christ- 
mas is  a Bank  Book,  made  out  in 
the  name  of  your  wife  or  child. 
Present  it  to  them  Christmas 
morning  and  add  a few  words  on 
thrift  and  independence. 

In  their  old  age  they  will  remem- 
ber the  fact  that  you  started  them 
right. 

This  bank  is  pleased  to  open  these 
accounts  for  one  dollar  or  more. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  National  Exchange 
Bank  said: 

The  Christmas  Shopping  is  always 
done  in  a time  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  There  seem  to  be  so  many 
things  to  be  bought  and  prepared 
for  the  happy  day  that  you  have 
scarcely  time  to  think. 

So  it  is  when  misfortune  or  finan- 
cial trouble  comes;  everything  else 
seems  to  go  into  the  background 
save  the  one  difficulty. 

A savings  account  is  always  the 
friend  you  need  in  such  conditions. 
Financial  troubles  vanish  when  the 
savings  account  is  brought  into 
practice. 

We  pay  four  per  cent,  on  savings 
accounts. 

Some  very  valuable  suggestions  along  the 
line  of  Christmas  souvenirs  ' were  given  by 
Mr.  George  K.  Reed  of  Pittsburgh  in  a 
recent  article  in  “The  Novelty  News.”  In 
part,  he  said: 

The  time  that  a majority  of  banks 
use  souvenirs  is  at  the  holidays. 

Most  of  the  benefit  of  such  adver- 
tising is  lost  for  two  reasons. 

First — The  souvenir  is  not  wisely 
chosen. 

Second— The  plan  of  distribution 
is  wrong. 

Choice  of  Souvenirs. 

If  yours  is  a small  appropriation 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money,  the  wisest 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  some- 
thing “different.  ” 

Two  banks  buy  calendars  for 
Christmas.  One  spends  say,  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  gets  a handsome 
calendar.  The  other  spends  ten 
cents  and  gets  an  inferior  one. 

What  is  the  result?  The  public 
wants  the  good  calendar.  It  gets 
the  place  on  the  wall  and  the  in- 
ferior one  goes  into  the  scrap 
basket. 

The  man  buying  the  ten-cent  cal- 
endar has  simply  wasted  most  of  his 
money  and  lost  the  effect  of  his 
advertising. 

Remember,  I am  talking  of  sav- 
ings banks,  and  the  mass  of  people 
who  make  our  savings  banks  are 
from  the  humble  classes  who  are 
very  critical  and  who  are  Influenced 
by  small  things. 


lou  say  you  couldn’t  afford  the 
twenty- five  cent  calendar.  Well, 
then,  why  subject  yourself  to  the 
danger  of  comparison  and  eventual 
loss  of  all  value  which  should  be 
derived  from  the  advertising?  Do 
you  have  to  buy  a calendar?  Why, 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  find  out  what  your  chief  com- 
petitors intend  doing.  If  the  twenty- 
five  cent  bank  is  going  to  buy  cal- 
endars, the  ten  cent  bank  had  bet- 
ter drop  the  calendar  proposition 
and  get  something  else. 

There  are  thousands  of  useful  and 
entirely  new*  novelties*  which  you 
can  use  and  which  will  relieve  you 
of  the  hurtful  comparison. 

But  you  say  you  want  a calendar. 
All  right,  get  a different  sort  from 
your  twenty-five  cent  competitor. 
There  are  as  many  different  kinds 
of  calendars  as  there  are  companies 
manufacturing  them,  and  their 
name  is  legion. 

Make  this  vour  rule  In  the  sou- 
venir game — "Be  absolutely  unique.” 
Jt  will  save  you  money,  for  you 
don’t  have  to  compete  and  it  will 
advertise,  for  it  will  cause  comment 
and  will  brand  you  with  the  public* 
as  “up-to-date,”  or  maybe  “ahead - 
of  date.” 

Another  point  in  this  connection 
is  that  if  you  are  distributing  sou- 
venirs to  customers  only,  don’t  get 
one  thing  for  your  big  customers 
and  another  for  your  small  ones. 
Buy  something  w*hich  you  can  afford 
to  give  to  all.  Big  depositors  don’t 
get  excited  if  they  don’t  get  the 
best  you  are  giving,  in  fact,  don’t 
care  much  if  they  get  nothing.  But 
your  small  depositors  do  care  and 
are  exceedingly  touchy  on  dis- 
crimination. 

This  is  even  more  noticeable  if 
you  are  giving  out  souvenirs  to  the 
public.  If  you  give  to  one,  give  to 
all.  You  can  t discriminate  except 
on  age.  One  sore  head  can  counter- 
act the  work  of  ten  friends. 

Don’t  give  diamond  rings  and 
gold-headed  canes  to  one  dollar  sav- 
ings accounts.  Y’ou  may  find  it  will 
not  pay.  In  short,  measure  the 
business  you  are  going  after  and 
use  the  shot  that  suits  the  game. 

Distribution. 

What  are  you  giving  souvenirs 
for?  Is  it  to  get  new  business,  or 
are  you  a philanthropist?  It  is  ten 
to  one  that  you  are  charging  the 
expense  to  advertising — hence  your 
object  must  be  to  get  new  business. 

Now*  it  is  the  one  sure  thing  in 
savings  bank  advertising  that  If  you 
can  get  the  public  into  your  bank, 
you  will  have  taken  the  most  im- 
portant step  toward  getting  their 
busines».  For  several  reasons  Is 
this  true.  It  teaches  your  location. 
It  makes  a mental  picture  on  their 
mind,  so  that  the  name  of  your  bank 
wherever  seen  by  them  means  more 
than  a name.  It  gets  you  into 
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personal  contact  and  gives  an  op* 
portunity  to  make  a good  impression 
by  your  courteous  treatment. 

The  souvenir  will  bring  them  to 
you  if  you  do  not  mail  it. 

It  costs  from  two  to  five  cents  to 
mail  a souvenir.  It  costs  one  cent 
to  invite  people  to  call  for  it. 

It  gives  an  opportunity  to  write  a 
letter  or  send  a card  of  apprecia- 
tion to  present  customers  and  will 
tend  to  stimulate  inactive  accounts. 

It  may  be  a means  of  building  up 
mailing  lists  by  asking  each  re- 
cipient of  a souvenir  to  give  names 
of  friends.  These  friends  may  be 


addressed  by  personal  letters  or  by 
cards  offering  the  same  souvenir  if 
they  too  will  give  you  other  names. 
This  is  an  excellent  w*ay  for  city 
banks  to  build  up  an  invaluable  list 
of  women’s  names — names  which 
are  hard  to  get.  Married  women  of 
the  middle  class  are  our  best  savers, 
and  their  names  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a direct  house-to-house 
canvass.  This  sort  of  souvenir  dis- 
tribution will  give  them  to  you,  if 
the  names  are  asked  for. 

Again,  when  you  mail  your  sou- 
venirs, many  of  them  go  to  people 
who  do  not  want  them  or  cannot 
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use  them.  If  you  send  a notice,  you 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
them.  If  they  do  not  want  what 
you  offer,  you  have  that  many  more 
for  others  who  do. 

Souvenirs  can  be  purchased  which 
will  act  in  the  capacity  of  souvenir 
and  actual  account  producer.  The 
one  that  I have  noted  as  being  of 


most  unusual  value  is  a little  bank 
for  dimes,  called  the  Watch  Dime 
Bank  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
watch,  which  has  been  used  by  a 
large  city  trust  company  with  won- 
derful results. 

Souvenirs,  intelligently  purchased 
and  carefully  distributed  at  your 
bank,  are  one  of  the  most  useful 
resources  of  the  bank  advertiser. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


THE  Bay  State  Trust  Company  of  Bos- 
ton advertises  this  special  service: 

In  addition  to  complete  banking 
facilities  the  following  conveniences 
are  at  the  disposal  of  our  custom- 
ers: Boston  News  Bureau  (hourly 

bulletins);  Heal  Estate  Atlas,  City 
of  Boston;  Assessed  Valuation  Book, 

City  of  Boston;  Government 
Weather  Report;  Barometer;  Time 
Tables;  U.  S.  Mail  Box;  Public 
Telephone  (free);  Reading  and 
Writing  Rooms  for  Ladies;  Check- 
ing of  Bundles;  Public  Carriage 
Stand  and  Taxi  Service;  Blue  Book, 
Atlases  and  Directories;  Messen- 
ger Service  (District).  Quotations 
on  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate 
trust  stocks. 


Mr.  James  H.  Griffith  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  sends  us  some 
good  advertising  matter  of  his  institution. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  ideas  is  a card 
containing  important  information  relating 
to  personal,  water  and  real  estate  taxes  of 
New  York  City. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Knoop,  cashier  Black 
Hawk  National  Bank,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
writes : 


Noticing  that  you  reproduce  bank 
advertisements  from  time  to  time 
and  publish  same  in  your  valued 
magazine  with  comments,  we  beg 
to  enclose  copy  of  one  of  our  ad- 
vertisements printed  in  a banker’s 
publication,  and  Intended  to  solicit 
bank  accounts  rather  than  local 
commercial  and  savings  business. 

I would  be  pleased  indeed  to  have 
you  criticise  or  comment  on  the 
advertisement  at  your  convenience. 

We  use  the  bow  and  arrows  on 
practically  all  of  our  stationery, 
checks,  etc.,  thinking  that  they 
harmonize  nicely  with  the  Indian 
name  “Chief  Black  Hawk.”  The 
name  “Black  Hawk”  has  consider- 
able local  significance,  the  famous 
Indian  chief  Black  Hawk  formerly 
living  in  this  part  of  Iowa.  Black 
Hawk  County  was  named  after  him. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of 
such  comments  as  you  see  fit  to 
give  us  and  awaiting  with  interest 
your  criticism  of  the  advertisement 

Our  answer  follows: 

We  can’t  say  that  we  like  the 
appearance  of  this  ad.  Those  ar- 
rows going  round  and  round  kind 
of  give  one  the  “willies,”  if  there 
is  any  such  thing. 

We  should  think  a better  trade- 
mark emblem  for  your  bank  would 
be  a portrait  of  Black  Hawk  him- 
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self  or  at  least  an  Indian’s  head  to 
represent  him.  We  like  the  bow 
and  crossed  arrows  on  your  letter- 
head but  think  the  portrait  idea 
would  be  better.  We  think  a head- 
line reading  "3%  ON  BANKS'  RE- 
SERVES” and  the  name  of  your 
bank  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top  would  be  an  improvement. 

The  copy  in  the  ad.  is  O.  K.,  but  it 
needs  a little  rearranging  to  make 
it  more  appealing. 

This  bank  also  sent  a sample  of  a sani- 
tary paper  drinking  cup  which  it  distrib- 
uted last  smnnier.  Advertising  matter  of 
the  bank  appeared  on  the  outside  of  it,  one 
sentence  being,  “This  bank  furnishes  every 
security  and  protection  to  your  money  as 
this  sanitary  cup  does  to  vour  health.” 


Mr.  C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  writes: 

We  enclose  samples  of  some  of 
our  advertising  in  the  shape  of 


OK  THE  BACK  OF  A SCHOOL  REPORT  BLANK 


school  reports  which  we  furnish  the 
rural  school  system  of  seven  coun- 
ties free  for  the  privilege  of  using 
the  back  for  advertising  purposes. 
This  gets  right  into  the  homes — 
several  thousand  of  them — and  at 
the  same  time  is  quite  a saving  to 
the  schools.  (46,000  this  year.) 


We  send  this  because  w*e  thought 
it  was  something  different  in  the 
way  of  advertising.  You  may  have 
seen  the  like  before,  however. 

No,  we  can’t  say  that  we  have,  but  we 
think  it  is  a very  good  idea.  We  reproduce 
the  copy  from  the  back  of  one  of  these 
school  report  cards. 


“A  Strong-Box  for  Des  Moines  People”  is 
the  title  of  a very  attractive  booklet  on  safe 
deposit  facilities,  issued  for  the  Des  Moines 
National  Bank  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Blodgett.  It 
ought  to  be  a winner. 


The  Real  Estate  Loan  Department  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  published  a strong  folder  on  its  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Serial  Notes. 


A.  L.  Callopy,  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  writes: 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a copy  of  our 
most  recent  publication,  “Wills,” 
written  and  designed  by  our  Adver- 
tising Department  and  approved  by 
our  legal  counsel  with  reference  to 
the  laws  of  descent.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting enough  to  be  entitled  to 
comment  in  your  valued  publication. 

This  booklet  is  certainly  w'orth  mention. 
It  is  well  gotten  up  in  every  w'ay,  and  is 
really  a work  of  permanent  value.  It  is 
copyrighted  by  the  institution  issuing  it. 


“The  Bank  Book”  is  the  name  of  a very 
good  little  house  organ  issued  in  the  form 
of  a monthly  booklet  by  the  Citizens  Trust 
Company  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Seattle  National  Bank  issued  a val- 
uable Trade  and  Crop  Bulletin  on  October  1. 


The  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
got  out  a banking  by  mail  booklet  entitled 
“Why  You  Should  and  How  You  Can  Bank 
by  Mail.”  The  cover  design  was  in  imita- 
tion of  a letter  envelope  and  on  almost 
every  page  were  illustrations  apropos  of  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  handsomest  bank  booklets  we 
have  seen  in  a long  time  is  that  descriptive 
of  the  American  National  Bank  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.  It  is  a very  dainty  piece  of 
printing,  the  illustrations  and  embossing  be- 
ing excellent.  The  copy  is  strong  and  convinc- 
ing. Altogether  it  is  a piece  of  advertising 
literature  wrhich  will  not  be  quickly  dis- 
carded by  any  recipient. 
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Organized  as  a patriotic  duty 

Continued  in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  stockholders 
and  the  community 

Conducted  in  accord  with  high  standards  of  stewardship 


THE 

First  National  Bank 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


J.  TATNALL  LEA, 
President. 

WM.  A.  LAW. 

1st  Vice-President. 

KENTON  WARNE, 
3d  Vice-President. 


THOMAS  W.  ANDREW, 
Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  JAMES. 

Asst.  Cashier 
FREAS  B.  SNYDER. 
Asst.  Cashier 
HARRY  J.  HAAS. 
Asst.  Cashier 


Capital  & Surplus,  $3,000,000 


THE  OLDEST  NATIONAL  HANK  IS  A GOOD  ADVERTISER 


The  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New 
Y'ork  has  adopted  the  plan  of  tipping  u 
different  photographic  reproduction  on  each 
of  its  statement  folders.  The  September 
1st  one  had  a picture  of  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
Treasury,  Wall  Street,  in  sepia,  toning  in 
well  with  the  light  brown  stock  of  the 
folder. 


“The  Bank  For  Me”  stands  out  on  the 
cover  of  a booklet  issued  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  is 
a consistently  good  advertiser.  A circular 
entitled  “The  Middle  of  the  Road”  issued 
by  the  same  hank  is  printed  in  black  on  a 
brown  and  gold  background.  This  is  not 
a very  good  combination  and  this  particu- 
lar circular  is  hard  to  read. 


The  Brooklyn  “Eagle”  compliments  the 
Bank  of  Coney  Island  on  its  advertising  as 
follows: 

The  Hank  of  Coney  Island  has  estab- 
lished one  good  custom  that  ought  to  be 
followed  by  other  larger  and  older  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  borough.  It  in- 


terprets for  the  benefit  of  its  depositors 
and  customers  the  quarterly  statements 
of  condition  which  It  renders  to  the  State 
Hanking  Department.  It  is  the  custom 
of  practically  every  hank  in  the  city  to 
issue  condensed  reports  of  these  official 
statements  to  the  State  Banking  Superin- 
tendent without  comment,  leaving  it  to 
their  patrons  to  figure  them  out  as  best 
they  may. 

But  the  Bank  of  Coney  Island  goes  to 
the  pains  of  explaining  just  what  security 
is  behind  every  dollar  entrusted  to  It. 
The  explanation  of  the  report  starts  out 
with  the  aggregate  amount  the  bank  owes 
depositors.  It  then  proceeds:  “We  have  on 

hand  to  pay  them:  Cash  on  hand  and  on 

deposit  ; bonds,  convertible  into  cash 

within  twenty-four  hours  ; demand 

loans ; high  grade  commercial  paper 

payable  at  varying  dates  in  October, 

November  and  December  ; high 

grade  commercial  paper  payable  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  , and  local  time 

loans  payable  in  less  than  eighteen  days. 
The  aggregate  of  these  amounts  equals  the 
liability  to  depositors,  in  excess  of  which 
other  investments  are  lumped  to  show  the 
total  resources  of  the  institution,  and  the 
margin  of  safety  in  case  of  complete  liqui- 
dation. 
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Z MILWAUKEE. 


“THIS  BROUGHT  ’em  in/’  SAYS  H.  A.  BLODGETT, 


WHO  WROTE  THE  AD. 


Local  bankers  of  late,  have  been  com- 
plaining of  the  lack  of  banking  knowledge 
displayed  by  a large  proportion  of  their 
patrons.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for 
the  elimination  of  small  accounts  was  based 
upon  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  good 
banking  on  the  part  of  depositors.  One 
bank  president  said  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son on  earth  why  the  man  of  small  means 
should  not  be  accommodated  by  a banking 
institution  with  a checking  account  pro- 
vided he  adhered  to  banking  rules.  But 
of  what  the  banking  rules  are  many  are 
ignorant  and  a campaign  of  education  on 
this  score  ought  to  be  of  benefit  to  both 
bankers  and  their  present  and  prospective 
patrons. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  should 
be  the  question  of  restoring  confidence  in 
local  banking  conditions.  Bankers  here 
may  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  local  con- 
ditions have  not  wholly  recovered  from  the 
panic  of  1907  and  the  scandals  attending  the 
failure  of  one  or  two  local  institutions.  A 
belated  inquiry  into  the  practices  leading 
up  to  the  suspension  of  the  Union  Bank 
with  resulting  indictments  against  some  of 
its  former  officers  has  only  been  recently 
suspended  pending  the  political  campaign 
now  on.  The  Banking  Department  is  des- 
tined to  be  a live  campaign  issue  in  this 
country  during  the  next  few  weeks  and  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  local  bankers  to  re- 
store confidence  in  local  banking  should  be 
timely.  The  Bank  of  Coney  Island  is  doing 
its  share. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Joliet,  111.,  is 
a live  advertiser,  as  is  indicated  by  these 
two  items  from  its  September  house  organ: 

OUR  BIG  NEW  ELECTRIC  SIGN. 

Have  you  seen  the  big  electric 
sign  which  has  just  been  placed 
across  the  front  of  our  building? 

This  sign  was  constructed  by  the 


Federal  Electric  Co.  and  Is  operated 
by  the  Economy  Light  & Power  Co. 

It  tells  its  own  story. 

Read  the  sign  the  next  time  you 
pass  the  building. 

OUR  CORN  CONTEST. 

At  the  annual  Farmers’  Banquet 
we  offered  a prize  of  $25.00  for  the 
best  ear  of  corn  raised  in  Will 
County,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
big  corn  exhibition  on  October  19,  20 
and  21,  at  which  time  the  prize  will 
be  awarded. 

We  are  planning  on  having  a pretty 
big  time,  and  we  want  all  of  the 
farmers  in  Will  County  to  remember 
the  above  dates.  They  will  hear 
from  us  with  full  details  later  on. 


The  Union  Bank  & Trust  Company  ot 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  issues  a monthly  Bulletin 
of  four  pages,  describing  the  various  feat- 
ures of  its  service. 

Referring  to  the  page  of  assorted  adver- 
tisements of  various  institutions,  we  take 
leave  to  make  the  following  comments: 

CITIZEN’S  CENTRAL  AND  MAN- 
HATTAN TRUST— Illustrating  what  ad- 
vertisers would  call  ‘'bully”  position.  It  is 
“top  surrounded,*’  and  on  the  front  page  at 
that.  Notice  the  specially  good  position  the 
Citizens  Central  ad.  got— right  next  to  a 
news  story  on  national  banks.  The  typo- 
graphy is  good,  too,  but  it  is  sad  to  re- 
flect, r however,  that  these  very  valuable 
spaces  were  used  for  nothing  better  than 
the  most  formal  and  stereotyped  form  of 
bank  advertisement. 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE— We  rather 

think  this  hank  has  “put  one  over”  on  its 
metropolitan  contemporaries  just  referred 
to  as  far  as  putting  some  real  human  inter- 
est and  convincing  argument  into  its  adver- 
tisement is  concerned.  The  big  banks  have 
nothing  on  the  smaller  one  in  set-up  either. 
The  padlocks  make  a pretty  border  and  con- 
vey some  idea  of  security,  hut  the  outline 
of  a steel  vault  door  would  he  better  for  a 
hank.  A padlock  might  bother  a chicken 
thief,  hut  not  a yeggman. 

NORTHERN  TRUST  CO.  BANK— We 
can’t  see  where  there  is  anything  to  criticise 
in  this  advertisement.  We  admire  the  cour- 
age of  these  Chicago  hanks  in  using  such 
large  space.  This  ad.  was  115  lines  by  two 
columns,  and  we  venture  to  snv  that  it 
dominated  the  page  on  which  it  appeared. 

FARMERS  LOAN  AND  TRUST  AND 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK— Too  much 
matter  and  too  fine  type.  If  you  feel  that 
you  must  adopt  the  essay  style  of  copy.it  is 
better  to  do  the  way  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Montgomery  does  in  the  next  ad. 
It  is  tiresome  for  the  eye  to  follow  across 
a long  line  of  type,  especially  if  it  is  small. 
It  is  better  to  use  larger  type  and  narrower 
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LONG  ADS  AND  SHORT  ADS. 


column  measure.  The  First  National  has 
followed  Arthur  Brisbane  and  William  C. 
Freeman  in  the  liberal  use  of  caps  for  em- 
phasis. 

CHARMERS  TRUST — The  connection 
between  a bank  account  and  a flying  ma- 
chine is  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  although 
occasionally  there  is  a high  flyer  in  the 
banking  field.  This  ad.  is  a hodge-podge. 
That  is  the  best  we  can  sav  for  it.  We 
commend  to  the  person  responsible  for  it 
that  line  in  his  own  copy,  “Read!  Reflect! 
Resolve!”  Let  him  read  some  good  book  on 
advertising,  reflect  on  the  fundamental  prin- 


ciples it  lays  down  and  resolve  never  again 
to  perpetrate  upon  a confiding  public  any- 
thing like  this  “advertisement.” 

UNION  SAVINGS — The  writer  of  this 
headline  has  summoned  “apt  alliteration’s 
artful  aid,”  but  “wallowing’’  in  wealth  does 
not  strike  us  as  a suitable  metaphor  to  use 
in  a savings  advertisement.  A pig  wallows. 
The  term  cannot  be  applied  to  a human 
being  in  any  desirable  sense.  How  much 
more  sensible  and  to  the  point  is  that  il- 
lustration used  in  the  Northern  Trust  Com- 
pany Bank  advertisement  above,  or  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  represent  a hap- 
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py  old  age  free  from  want,  a man  owning 
his  own  home,  a boy  going  to  college,  or  a 
score  of  other  ideas  with  some  sweetness 
and  light  in  them! 

UNITED  NATIONAL— A couple  of 
specimens  from  a series  of  “bullseye”  ad- 
vertisements prepared  for  this  bank  by 
the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Bankers 
Publishing  Company. 

FEDERAL  TRUST — Rather  convention- 
al copy  and  nothing  new'  about  the  design. 
The  trade-mark  emblem  of  this  institution 
is  good,  but  wherein  lies  the  appropriate- 
ness of  using  Egyptian  architecture  in  the 
design  for  a modern  trust  company  adver- 
tisement5 
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THE  CONTEST  IDEA 

Different  Banks  Try  Different  Plans 

A NEWSPAPER  dispatch  from  Eufala, 
Ala.,  says: 

In  the  corn  raising:  contest  for  which 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Bank  of  Eufaula 
and  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  $50 
each  in  gold  for  the  greatest  number 
of  bushels  produced  upon  one  acre,  Charles 
G.  Mercer  of  this  city  has  been  pronounced 
the  winner. 

Mr.  Mercer  cultivated  40  acres  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  Quitman  county,  Ga., 
from  which  it  is  estimated  he  will  gather 
approximately  5C00  bushels,  although  under 
the  Georgia  standard  of  measure  the  yield 
for  which  the  prize  was  awarded  is  given 
at  112  bushels,  'ihe  prize  for  the  second 
best  yield  will  be  awarded  B.  R.  Fussell. 
who  resides  near  Georgetown,  and  whosa 
yield  Is  given  at  72  bushels. 

Prizes  which  will  he  awarded  for  the  best 
yield  in  Barbour  county  will  be  decided  this 
week,  and  while  there  are  a number  of  very 
tine  fields,  it  is  believed  that  G.  B.  Harrell, 
seven  miles  south  of  here,  will  forge  to  the 
front. 


To  promote  better  apple  crops  by  spray- 
ing and  scientific  culture  of  tiie  trees,  the 
People’s  Savings  Bank  of  Zanesville,  ()., 
held  its  first  annual  show  Noveinlier  13-18. 
Just  SV8  was  distributed  in  prizes  among 
the  exhibitors.  A better  year  could  hardly 
be  chosen,  as  the  apple  crop  in  that  part  of 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  there, 
and  the  majority  of  farmers  began  spray- 
ing their  trees  in  the  spring. 

Five  varieties  of  apples  were  specialized, 
and  a prize  of  $5  for  the  first  in  size  and 
beauty,  and  $3  for  the  second  in  each  va- 
riety was  given.  The  varieties  w’ere  Roman 
Beauty,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis  and  Baldwin.  In  order  that  all  grow- 
ers  might  contest,  however,  the  bank  gave 
a $5  and  a $3  prize  for  the  best  specimens 
of  any  variety  not  named  in  the  above  list. 
The  competition  was  open  to  Muskingum 
county  residents  only,  and  five  specimens  of 


each  variety  wferc  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
pete. 


The  plan  used  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  attract  depositors  on 
its  opening  day,  was  described  as  follow's 
in  the  “Times”  of  that  city: 

One  of  the  biggest  rushes  ever  made  to  a 
hank  is  expected  to-morrow,  following  a 
special  inducement  made  to  depositors  by 
the  First  National  Bank  Incident  to  the 
opening  of  that  institution  in  its  new  and 
elaborate  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Sycamore  streets. 

The  sum  of  $10  will  be  given  to  the  first 
depositor  turning  his  coin  over  the  counter 
after  the  bank  opens  for  business  at  9 o’clock 
to-morrow  morning,  and  to  the  tenth  de- 
positor a present  of  $5  will  be  given. 
Throughout  the  day  every  twentieth  person 
making  a deposit  will  receive  $1. 

For  the  first  depositor  turning  in  $100  or 
more  to  the  savings  department  of  the  hank 
the  sum  of  $10  will  he  given,  and  every 
twentieth  depositor  in  that  department  dur- 
ing the  opening  day  will  get  $1. 

No  deposits  will  be  received  by  the  hank 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institution  at 
9 a.  m.  to-morrow’.  Employees  and  direct- 
ors will  not  be  permitted  to  try  for  the 
presents  offered. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  have 
the  new  quarters  ready  for  occupancy  and 
for  business  to-morrow  morning.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  hank  had  restlessly  looked 
forward  to  the  day  that  would  find  them  In 
their  new  home.  The  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  is  a marked  one,  considering 
floor  space,  light,  interior  and  exterior  finish 
of  the  new  building  in  comparison  with  the 
old  home  of  the  bank.  Altogether  the 
change  is  a most  desirable  one,  both  for  the 
bank  employees  ana  for  those  connected 
with  the  institution  in  a business  way. 

The  new  quarters  are  fully  equipped  to 
care  for  every  need  in  the  hanking  line,  and 
a most  successful  opening  is  looked  forward 
to  by  the  officers. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  advertising 
matter  Issued  by  them  from  time  to  time. 
Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  editor  of  this  department. 
Watch  each  month  for  new  names  and  add 
them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Igike  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D/  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry’  M.  Lester,  National  City’  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  Mingo  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg 
Trust  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier.  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  F^llsworth,  Publicity  Manager 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  Cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Coney 
Island,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Konuners,  cashier.  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Overton,  Cashier,  The  National 
Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch,  Sinithtown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  Citv  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  Cashier,  Citizens 
Bank,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Chilton,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager, 
First  National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  Asst.  Cashier,  Union  Bank 
& Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  Advertising  Manager,  Wa- 
chovia Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C, 


W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  Asst.  Cashier,  First  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

C.  Fi.  Taylor,  Jr.,  President,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

MUCH  VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  list  this  tank 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  exchange 
advertising  matter.  We  have  been  very 
much  intei  ested  in  your  publicity  department, 
and  we  have  obtained  much'  valuable  ^n- 
foimatton  therefrom. 

W.  P.  JONES,  Asst.  Cashier, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


BANKING  “HOUSE  ORGANS ” 

AMONG  the  interesting  and  undoubt- 
edly effective  house  organs  of  banking  insti- 
tutions we  have  recently  received  are  these; 

“The  Savings  Depositor,”  Security  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

“The  Solicitor,”  Wachovia  Bank  & Trust 
Co.,  Winton-Salem,  N.  C. 

“The  Marble  Bank  Monthly,”  Union  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

“The  Investors  Magazine,”  S.  W.  Straus 
& Co.,  Chicago. 

“The  Review,”  (Employes  of)  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

“Thrift,”  The  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

“Progress,”  Guaranty  Trust  & Savings 
Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Building,  Loan  and  Savings  Associations: 
How  to  Organize  and  Successfully  Con- 
duct Them.  By  Henry  S.  Rosenthal. 
Third  edition — revised  and  enlarged. 
Cloth,  $3..50  net;  full  sheep,  $.>.  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago:  American  Building  As- 
sociation News  Company. 

The  third  edition  of  this  treatise  em- 
braces the  origin  and  history  of  building 
and  loan  societies,  also  the  objects  and 
benefits  of  such  associations,  and  tells  how 
to  organize  and  successfully  conduct  them. 

A specimen  constitution  and  by-laws  arc 
given,  together  with  forms  of  hooks,  plans, 
etc. 

The  subject  of  auditing  and  supervision 
is  thoroughly  considered  and  interest  and 
dividend  tables  given  that  will  prove  in- 
structive and  helpful  to  those  interested  in 
this  class  of  financial  institutions. 


The  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country  have  proved  to  he  of  great  service 
in  providing  for  the  building  of  homes,  and 
anything  relating  to  their  organization, 
growth  and  management  will  be  of  -general 
interest  to  investors. 

Thu  new  edition  of  this  work  seems  to 
deal  with  the  subject  in  a comprehensive 
manner,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a valuable 
work  of  reference. 


Banking  Law  of  New  York.  By  A mas  a 
J.  Parker,  Jr.  Albany,  N.  Y.:  The  Banks 
Law  Publishing  Company. 

This  edition  of  the  Banking  Law  of  New 
York  contains  Chapter  2 of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws  and  Chapter  10  of  the  I<aws  of 
1909,  including  all  amendments  of  1911,  to- 
gether with  notes  and  references.  It  also 
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contains  the  general  statutes  and  the  gen- 
eral corporation  law  relating  to  banks,  trust 
companies,  etc.,  and  will  be  found  a most 
valuable  compilation  for  reference  in  re- 
gard to  the  laws  relating  to  banks  and 
financial  institutions  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 


History  or  Mosey  in  the  British  Empire 
Axn  ix  the  Uxited  States.  By  Agnes 
F.  Dodd.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
& Co. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a short 
general  history  of  money  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries — in  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States.  It  includes  a his- 
tory of  coinage,  paper  money  and  banking, 
and  will  be  found  of  interest  and  value  for 
the  large  amount  of  information  it  contains 
relating  to  these  subjects.  The  authoress 
has  avoided  theoretical  discussions  as  much 
ns  possible  and  has  confined  her  investiga- 
tions to  a consideration  of  the  purely  his- 
torical aspects  of  money  and  banking! 


The  Copper  Handbook:  A Manual  op  the 
Copper  Industry  of  the  World.  Hough- 
ton, Mich.:  Horace  J.  Stevens. 

The  new  issue  of  this  work,  which  is  con- 
sidered a standard  authority  on  the  subject 
of  copper  and  copper  mines  for  the  entire 
globe,  has  1,90-.?  octavo  pages,  containing 
nearly  1,. *>00,000  words,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  miscellaneous  chapters,  lists  and  de- 
scribes 8.130  copper  mines  and  copper  min- 
ing companies,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
this  being  the  largest  number  of  titles  ever 
listed  by  any  work  on  mining.  The  descrip- 


tions range  from  two  or  three  lines,  in  the 
case  of  dead  companies,  wherein  reference 
is  made  to  detailed  descriptions  in  past  vol- 
umes at  the  period  of  their  activity,  up  to 
twenty-one  pages  in  the  case  of  the  Ana- 
conda mine,  which  yields  one-eighth  of  all 
the  copper  made  in  the  world. 

The  miscellaneous  chapters  of  the  book, 
twenty-four  in  number,  treat  the  subject  of 
copper  from  all  possible  viewpoints,  there 
being  chapters  on  the  history,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  brands  and  grades, 
alloys  and  substitutes  for  copper,  with  a 
copious  glossary,  and  a chapter  of  statistics 
ending  the  book  that  contains  forty  odd 
tables,  thoroughly  covering  copper  produc- 
tion, consumption,  movements,  prices,  divi- 
dends, etc. 

The  Copper  Handbook  is  sold  on  the 
unique  plan  adopted  nine  years  ago,  the 
publisher  sending  the  book*  by  mail,  pre- 
paid, to  any  address  ordered,  without  ad- 
vance payment,  and  subject  to  return  after 
a week’s  inspection.  The  price  is  $5  in 
buckram  binding,  with  silk  headband  and 
gilt  top;  or  $7..*>0  in  full  library  morocco. 


Dr.  Duncan  or  Rithwell,  Founder  of 
Savings  Banks.  By  his  great  grand- 
daughter, Sophy  Hall.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  & Ferrier. 
An  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  founder  of  savings  banks,  con- 
taining numerous  allusions  to  many  contem- 
poraneous statesmen  and  literary  men,  all 
well  told  and  attractively  presented.  It  is  a 
book  that  may  be  read  with  profit,  both  on 
account  of  the  person  it  describes  and  for 
the  entertaining  way  in  w-hich  these  achieve- 
ments are  related. 


ABOUT  “GREAT  FORTUNES” 


THE  44 Political  Science  Quarterly'’  re- 
views Dr.  Anna  Youngman*;;  book, 
‘•Economic  Causes  of  Great  Fort- 
unes," as  follows: 

Dr.  Anna  Youngman,  in  her  “Economic 
Causes  of  C?reat  Fortunes”  (New  York.  The 
Bankers  Publishing  Company,  1909;  185  pp.) 
makes  a study  of  certain  great  American 
fortunes,  Illustrating  the  three  important 
stages  through  which  American  business 
and  industry  have  passed:  the  John  Jacob 
Astor  fortune  gained  largely  from  trade  and 
land  speculations,  representing  the  pre- 
corporate regime;  the  Jay  Gould  fortune, 
made  in  railways,  lepresenting  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Astor  age  and  our 
era  of  great  Industry;  and  the  group  for- 
tunes of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Morgan  men. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a temperate  and 
well-documented  account,  in  brief  compass, 
of  the  conditions  and  methods  by  which 
these  great  fortunes  have  been  built  up. 
The  author  does  rot  hesitate  to  expose  the 


objectionable  methods  employed  by  special- 
ists in  high  finance  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  stockholders  and  the  public; 
but  she  shows  the  futility  of  attempting 
either  to  justify  or  to  condemn,  on  theoretical 
economic  grounds,  the  making  of  great  for- 
tunes or  their  makers.  She  examines  the 
social  factors  which  have  entered  into  the 
making  of  these  fortunes,  and  comes  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary relation  between  large  individual  gains 
and  service  rendered  to  the  community. 
Indeed,  she  believes  that  it  is  wholly  use- 
less to  attempt  to  establish  any  relation 
between  the  amount  of  social  service,  or 
even  the  extent  of  personal  ability  or  ac- 
tivity. and  the  magnitude  of  the  personal 
reward.  The  volume  Is  a modest  contribu- 
tion to  American  economic  history,  and  it  is 
a w’holesome  corrective  to  the  specious 
reasoning  of  the  economists  w’ho  regard 
themselves  as  bound  to  find  a moral  and 
scientific  justification  for  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 
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CITY  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
MOBILE,  ALA. 

BECOMES  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLAR  INSTITUTION  BY  PURCHASE  OF 
CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  MOBILE 


E.  J.  Buck 

PRESIDENT  CITY  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


THROUGH  its  purchase  of  the  entire 
business  of  the  Central  Trust  Coni 
panv  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  including  good 
will  and  deposits,  the  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Mobile  has  increased  its  assets 
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considerably  over  $.5,000,000  and  now  ranks 
as  the  second  largest  bank  in  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

According  to  a statement  published  the 
first  day  of  July,  1911,  the  Central  Trust 
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Averting 

Building 

Worries 


WHEN  you  intrust  to  us,  under 
a single  contract,  the  design- 
ing, building,  furnishing  and 
equipping  of  your  new  banking  quar- 
ters, you  avert  a long  siege  of  dilem- 
mas and  worries.  If  there  are  going 
to  be  any,  we  take  care  of  them,  not 
you. 


Ibanki 


IaichiuctumI 


DECORATION] 


EQUIPMENT  | 


You  may  anticipate  satisfaction 
and  economy  with  the  certainty  of 
getting  both. 


We  Build  from 
Coast  to  Coast 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

7 East  44th  St.  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


[0R1C1 N AlgM  AN  U KA&TURERI 


INTERLOCKING  RUfiBF.K TILING. 

An  Ideal  Flooring  for  Banks 

The  most  satisfactory  flooring  for  hanks. 

It  Is  odorless.  noiseless,  sanitary  and  noo-slippery. 

It  is  more  durable  than  marble,  mosaic,  and  more  attractive.  Ca 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  interior  dee  orations.  Banks  all  over  the 
country  are  using  this  flooring. 

Write  for  fall  particulars,  including  opinions  of  these  bankers. 

NEW  YORK  N Y 91  95  CHAMBERS  ST  BOSTON.  MASS  W SUMMER ST 

INWANAPOIIS.INO  Irt)  SO  MERIDIAN  ST  PORTLAND  0«t  AOflRST  5T 

CHICAGQ.ILL  130  W.  Laks  8t  .SAN F RANC1  SCO. CALIZ9-I3I FIRST ST. 

SI  LOUlS.MO?l8?eoai»yMjT  ST  PIIISBUR0HPA95535SLIfiUUYA\IE 
PHILADiLPHiA  PA  liei^O NORTH  QlH ST  SPOKANE. WASH  163 ^LINCOLN SI 
LONDON.  ENGLAND.  11-13  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW 
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Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Surplus 7,500,000 

Stockholders’  Liability  - - 5,000,000 

Total  Protection  to  Depositors  $17,500,000 


OFFICERS 

T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
GORDON  ABBOTT,  Chairman  of  Board 

FRANCIS  R.  HART,  Vice-Chairman  of  Board 
PHILIP  STOCKTON,  President 

WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  Vice-President 

JULIUS  R.  WAKEFIELD.  Vice-Presidsnt 
E.  ELMER  FOYE,  Vice-President 
CHESTER  B.  HUMPHREY,  Vice-President 
FREDERIC  G.  POUSLAND,  Treasurer 
GEORGE  W.  GRANT,  Cashier 

S.  PARKMAN  SHAW,  JR..  Secretary 

JOSEPH  G.  STEARNS,  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  M.  HOLMES,  Trust  Officer 

F.  M.  LAMSON,  Manager  Temple  Place  Branch 


Charles  F.  Adams,  2d 
F.  Lothrop  Ames 
Oliver  Ames 
C.  W.  Amory 
William  Amory 
Charles  F.  Ayer 
John  S.  Bartlett 
8amuel  Carr 
B.  P.  Cheney 
Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge 
Charles  E.  Cottlng 
Alvah  Crocker 
Philip  Y.  DeNormandle 
Philip  Dexter 
Hon.  Eben  S.  Draper 
George  A.  Draper 
Frederic  C.  Dumaine 


DIRECTORS 

William  Endicott,  Jr. 
Wilmot  R.  Evans 
Frederick  P.  Fish 
Reginald  Foster 
George  P.  Gardner 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene 
Robert  F.  Herrick 
Henry  S.  Howe 
Walter  Hunnewell 
Henry  C.  Jackson 
George  E.  Keith 
Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Thomas  L.  Livermore 
Arthur  Lyman 
Charles  S.  Mellen 
Laurence  Minot 
Maxwell  Norman 


Hon.  Richard  Olney 
Robert  T.  Paine,  Id 
Henry  Parkman 
Andrew  W.  Preston 
Richard  8.  Russell 
Philip  L.  Sal  ton  stall 
Herbert  M.  Sears 
Quincy  A.  Shaw 
Howard  Stockton 
Charles  A.  Stone 
Galen  L.  Stone 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer 
Lucius  Tuttle 
H.  O.  Underwood 
Eliot  Wadsworth 
Stephen  M.  Weld 
Sidney  W.  Winslow 
Charles  W.  Whittier 


In  addition  to  conducting  a general  Banking  and  Safe 
Deposit  Business,  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  acts  as 
trustee  under  railroad  and  other  mortgages  and  as  agent  for 
the  transfer  of  stocks  and  the  registration  of  stocks  and  notes. 
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Company  had  a capital  stock  of  $230,000 
and  total  assets  of  $995,0.52.09.  It  had  been 
doing  business  mi  ice  April,  1902,  and  was 
in  a sound,  healthy  condition  at  the  time 
of  its  sale. 

On  April  1,  1903,  the  City  Rank  and 
Trust  Company  succeeded  the  City  National 
Bank,  which  began  business  on  the  first  of 
November,  1899. 

From  the  day  of  its  inception,  the  City 


fected.  It  was  the  first  bank  in  the  city 
of  Mobile  to  erect  a modern  banking  and 
office  structure,  and  not  only  in  this  but  in 
many  other  ways  has  the  confidence  of  its 
officers  and  directors  in  the  future  of  Mo- 
bile been  demonstrated. 

T v Fork i ho vt  of  Progress. 

The  bank  began  business  simultaneously 
with  the  great  commercial  advance  of  the 


TRANSIT  AND  SAVINGS  DEPART3IEXT 


Bank  and  Trust  Company  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  progressive  financial 
institutions  of  the  South  and  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  any  movement 
looking  to  the  building  up  of  the  city  and 
port  of  Mobile.  Its  growth  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, the  deposits  increasing  from  $1,- 
342,731.82  in  1903  to  $1,300,000,  the  figure 
reached  in  July,  after  the  consolidation 
with  the  Central  Trust  Company  was  ef- 


cily  and  has  largely  participated,  both 
through  its  officers  and  as  an  institution,  in 
all  movements  inaugurated  with  a view  to 
progress.  Its  officers  are  prominent  in 
many  cf  the  foremost  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  the  city,  and  that 
they  are  liberal,  able  and  at  the  same  time 
eonsenative  financiers  is  attested  by  the 
wonderful  advance  which  the  institution  un- 
der their  control  has  made  during  the  past 
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few  years.  The  handling  of  .S;?,U00,000  of 
Mobile’s  refunding  bonds  by  the  bank  was 
one  of  the  largest  undertakings  in'  any  bank 
of  the  State  and  was  the  subject  of  much 
favorable  comment  in  tlie  financial  circles 
of  the  country. 

Officers  of  the  City  Hank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany are  as  follows:  E.  J.  Buck,  president; 
Hon.  Pat.  ,T.  Lyons,  vice-president:  George 
A.  Tonsmeire,  cashier;  A.  C.  Tonsmiere  and 
Tom  C.  McCorvey,  assistant  cashiers.  The 
directors  are:  E.  j.  Buck,  E.  E.  Bernheimer, 
A.  P.  Bush,  O.  E.  Cawthon,  Jr.,  F.  S.  Cleve- 


Hoy.  Pat.  J.  Lyons 

VICE-PRESIDENT 


land,  John  T.  Cochrane,  E.  G.  D reaper,  M. 
C.  Forchheimer,  A.  S.  Lvons,  P.  ,1.  Lvons, 
G.  M.  Luce,  W.  H.  Monk,  Jr.,  J.  F.‘  Me- 
Gowin,  W.  F.  Owen,  Gregory  L.  Smith,  F. 
C.  Turner,  J.  A.  Watters  and  T.  A.  Ycend. 

Causes  of  S recess. 

One  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  the  early  recognition  of  the 
small  depositor  and  the  invitation  that  has 
always  been  extended  to  people  of  small  or 
moderate  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  o tiered  by  the  institution  has  not 
only  resulted  in  a host  of  friends,  hut  in 
hundreds  of  depositors,  whose  deposits  in 
the  aggregate  total  an  enormous  sum.  “The 
small  customer  of  to-day  may  he  your  best 


friend  to-morrow”  is  a slogan  that  has 
been  productive  of  great  results,  and  in  de- 
veloping the  opportunity  for  individuals  to 
keep  accounts  with  the  bank  it  gradually 
developed  a business  that  has  grown  until 
it  has  placed  the  bank  in  the  forefront  of 
Alabama’s  financial  institutions.  Another 
feature  developed  by  the  bank  almost  from 
the  start  wrn  the  collection  business,  and 
the  volume  of  this  business  has  been  and  is 
enormous.  This  has  resulted  in  bringing 
the  hank  into  prominence  throughout  the 
country,  and  luts  added  materially  to  its 
prestige  as  well  as  to  its  profits.  Great 
executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
of  tlie  institution  and  systematic,  thoroughly 
up-to-date  methods  have  done  the  rest. 

Biographical. 

E.  J.  Buck,  president  of  the  City  Bank 
& Trust  Company,  has  been  in  the  hanking 
business  for  twenty  years.  He  received  his 
first  hanking  experience  ns  cashier  of  a 
hank  in  Kansas.  He  came  back  to  Missis- 
sippi, his  native  State,  and  organized  the 


George  E.  Tonsmeire 
cashier 


Bank  of  Biloxi,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  in  1893,  and 
afterwards  organized  several  hanks  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  He 
came  to  Mobile  in  1899  and  organized  the 
City  National  Bank,  of  which  the  present 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company  is  successor, 
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and  he  has  had  the  management  of  its  busi- 
ness continuously  since  its  organization. 

Hon.  Pat.  J.  Lyons,  vice-president,  is  a 
native  of  Mobile,  Ala.  His  first  business 
experience  was  steamboating  on  the  Ala- 
bama River.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving 
that  service  he  was  owner  and  captain  of 
one  of  its  largest  steamboats.  After  leaving 
the  steamboat  business  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Michael  & Lyons  Grocery  Co.  He 
is  still  connected  with  the  firm  as  a stock- 
holder and  in  an  official  capacity.  He  is 
also  a director  and  officer  of  several  Mobile 


George  A.  ronsmeire,  cashier  of  the  City 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Mobile  practically  all  his  life,  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  Mobile  banks 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  For  about  five 
years  he  served  in  different  positions  in  one 
of  the  smaller  intsitutions  before  becoming 
associated  with  the  City  National  Bank, 
which  was  organized  in  November,  1899. 

When  the  City  National  Bank  was  taken 
over  by  the  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Mr.  Tonsmeire  was  elected  cashier  ana  ha^ 
been  with  them  since  that  time. 

A.  C.  Tonsmeire,  assistant  cashier,  has 
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enterprises,  and  has  always  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  everything  that  has 
tended  to  build  up  the  business  of  Mobile. 

He  has  been  interested  in  the  local  city 
government  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
being  Councilman  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  finally  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  July,  1901,  and  was  continuously 
re-elected,  and  served  as  Mayor  until  the 
city  voted  to  go  under  the  commission 
government  plan.  He  now  is  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  comprising  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Mobile. 

He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  City 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Mobile  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time,  being 
one  of  the  original  charter  members  of  the 
organization. 


spent  practically  all  of  his  business  life 
with  the  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Mobile  and  its  predecessor,  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  wffiich  lie  started  as  col- 
lector shortly  after  it  was  organized.  He 
has  occupied  nearly  every  desk  in  the  City 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  His  election  as 
assistant  cashier,  in  January,  1910,  came  as 
a well  deserved  promotion. 

Tom  C.  MeCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier, 
began  his  banking  career  eight  years  ago 
as  collector  for  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  After  leaving  college  in 
1 905,  he  came  to  Mobile,  going  .with  the  City 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  as  an  individual 
bookkeeper,  and  a year  later  was  serving 
that  institution  as  receiving  teller.  In  the 
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early  part  of  1008  he  resigned  that  position 
to  accept  that  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Mobile.  How- 
ever, in  December  last,  lie  came  back  to 
the  City  Bank  & Trust  Company  and  ac- 
cepted his  present  position. 

The  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Mobile  have  recently  purchased  the  Billings 
property,  which  will  give  them  an  addi- 
tional space  of  52x11-5  feet.  On  this  plot 
they  propose  to  erect  an  addition  to 


their  present  building  that,  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  their  present  structure,  which  is  a 
modern,  fire-proof  building,  with  terra-cotta 
trimmings.  The  building  will  probably  be 
seven  or  ten  stories,  and  the  ground  floor 
will  be  occupied  for  additional  space  for 
their  hanking  rooms,  while  the  upper  stories 
will  be  used  for  offices.  The  interior  will 
be  finished  in  Italian  marble  to  correspond 
with  the  handsome  furnishings  of  their 
present  banking  department. 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OV  THE  UNION  & X 1 W ITAVEX  TRUST  COMPANY  KUH-DING,  NEW  IIAVEX,  CONN, 

(By  Courtesy  of  the  Builders,  Hoyyson  Bros.,  Neic  York) 
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REST  ROOM.  ADJOINING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UNION  4 NEW  HAVEN  TRUST  COMPANY, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

(By  Courtesy  of  Hoggson  Bros.,  New  York) 
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CENTRAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


THE  Central  Bank  building,  occupying 
a plot  of  ground  50x75  feet,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Madison  and  Sec- 
ond streets,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the 


stories  on  the  exterior  are  faced  with  white 
Tennessee  marble,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  exterior  being  faced  with  red  brick  laid 
in  Flemish  bond,  with  black  headers.  The 


N.  C.  Perkins 

PRESIDENT  CENTRAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


tallest,  most  modem  and  up-to-date  fire- 
proof office  buildings  in  the  South.  It  is 
designed  in  the  French  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture,  contains  eighteen  stories  and 
basement,  and  rises  to  a height  of  226  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  level.  The  first  three 

4 


cornices  and  other  exterior  trimmings  arc 
of  white  terra  cotta,  giving  a most  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  banking  room  on  the  ground  floor  is 
finished  in  Tennessee  marble  and  bronze, 
and  has  been  designed  for  the  comfort  and 
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convenience  of  both  patrons  and  clerks.  A floor,  both  being  of  the  most  approved  type, 

fireproof  book  vault  and  a fire  and  burglar-  The  money  vault  is  also  equipped  with  elec- 

proof  money  vault  are  provided  on  the  main  trical  protection. 

In  the  basement  is  located  the  safe  de- 
posit department,  containing  safety  deposit 
boxes  and  also  ample  storage  room  for  val- 
uables of  the  more  bulky  nature.  This  safe 
deposit  vault  is  also  of  the  most  up-to-date 
construction,  is  reached  by  a marble  stair- 
way from  the  main  banking  room,  and  is 
provided  with  ample  conveniences  in  the 
way  of  coupon  booths,  etc.  A special  at- 


J.  C.  Ottinger 

CASHIER 


tend  ant  is  on  hand  during  business  hours 
for  the  accommodation  of  customers.  In  the 
rear  of  the  banking  room  is  the  fire  insur- 
ance department.  Above  this  on  the  mez- 
zanine floor  a handsome  directors’  room  has 
been  designed,  and  also  on  the  mezzanine 
Hoor  there  is  a working  space  for  any  ad- 
ditional clerical  force  which  may  be  needed. 


Offices. 


Above  the  banking  quarters  the  budding 
home  of  the  central  bank  and  trust  contains  159  offices,  all  admirably  lighted 
company,  Memphis,  tenn.  and  ventilated,  and  each  containing  private 
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lavatories.  These  offices  are  reached  by 
three  high-speed  elevators,  which,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  the  building,  have 
given  perfect  service.  The  main  entrance 
lobby  on  the  ground  floor  is  elaborately  fin- 
isher! in  Tennessee  marble  and  ornamental 
plaster.  From  it  entrance  may  be  had  into 
the  banking  room  or  to  the  floors  above, 
by  way  of  the  elevators.  The  office  stories 


C.  W.  Phillips 

ASST.  CASHIER 


have  marble  floors  in  the  corridors  and 
beautifully  finished  cement  floors.  All 
woodwork,  including  doors  and  trim,  above 
the  first  story  is  of  early  English  oak. 

The  equipment  of  this  modern  bank  and 
office  building  includes  the  gravity  system 
of  steam  heating,  the  vacuum  cleaning  sys- 
tem, hot  and  cold  water  in  all  rooms,  sup- 
plied through  extra  heavy  brass  piping,  and 
electric  lighting,  with  all  the  little  appli- 
ances carefully  worked  out,  such  as  conven- 
iently located  switches,  base-board  recep- 
tacles, fan  outlets,  etc. 

The  building  is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  any 
office  building  can  be  made,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spaced  to  make  it  substantial, 


durable  and  handsome.  The  supporting 
frame  is  of  steel  and  is  carried  on  286  con- 
crete piles,  the  bottoms  of  which  extend 
fifty  feet  below  the  sidewalk  level  to  gravel, 
giving  a bearing  surface  capable  of  sustain- 
ing, without  appreciable  settlement,  several 
times  the  load  which  is  upon  them. 

The  architects  of  the  building  were  N.  M. 
Woods  of  Memphis  and  J.  G.  Rogers  of 
New  York. 


Historical. 

The  Central  Bank  & Trust  Company  was 
organized  with  a $250,000  paid-in  capital, 
electing  N.  C.  Perkins,  president;  J.  F. 
Mathis,  vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Ottinger, 
cashier,  and  opened  for  business  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1906,  receiving  on  that  date  deposits 
aggregating  $65,000. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business,  it  became  necessary  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1910,  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
to  $500,000.  A surplus  of  $200,000  has  been 
accumulated  since  the  opening  day,  and  the 
bank  has  paid  yearly  dividends  of  eight  per 
cent.  Deposits  now  are  $2,500,000. 

At  the  annual  election  in  January,  1911, 
C.  W.  Phillips  was  elected  assistant  cashier. 

The  following  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
have  l>een  with  the  bank  since  its  organiza- 
tion, compose  the  board  of  directors:  W.  M. 
Ball,  W.  P.  Battle,  A.  B.  Bartholomew, 
J.  W.  Canada,  John  Colbert,  F.  M.  Crump, 
R.  D.  Goodwyn,  Hardy  Jones,  Jr.,  J.  P. 
Jordan,  Levi  Jov,  J.  L.  Lancaster,  C.  P. 
Cooper,  N.  Hill  Martin,  J.  F.  Mathis,  L.  B. 
McFarland,  H.  C.  McKellar,  H.  M.  Neely, 
Jr.,  J.  C.  Norfleet,  J.  C.  Ottinger,  N.  C. 
Perkins,  S.  E.  Ragland,  Cleland  K.  Smith, 
L.  M.  Stratton,  M.  D.  Thompson. 


Pyramid  of  Deposits. 

Reproduced  herewith  is  an  interesting 
table  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  prepared 
by  J.  C.  Ottinger,  cashier  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  It  represents 
the  growth  of  the  institution  from  the  day 


f DEPOSITS\ 

/JAW.  15 ,1906-$  65^T9\ 

Am  30.1906  -j  4 3 3J6A 
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it  was  opened  to  receive  deposits  down  to 
and  including  the  figures  of  June  30,  1911. 
A more  striking  presentation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal expansion  of  this  Southern  bank 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised. 


Comfortably  housed  in  commodious,  up- 
to-date  quarters,  every  indication  points  to 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


AT  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Conven- 
l tion  of  the  American  Bankers*  Associ- 
ation, held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  No- 
vember 20  to  24,  the  principal  business  was 
the  discussion  of  the  plan  of  currency  re- 
form proposed  by  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 
chairman  of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission. The  plan  was  approved  by  a prac- 
tically unanimous  vote. 

J.  N.  Dolley,  Bank  Commissioner  of 
Kansas,  made  a strong  plea  for  adequate 
recognition  of  the  State  banks  in  any  cur- 
rency or  banking  legislation  that  may  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  He  also  proposed  the 
organization  of  an  association  composed 
of  State  banks. 

Executive  Council  Meeting 

The  Executive  Council  held  a long  ses- 
sion Monday  afternoon.  The  most  import- 
ant thing  was  the  adoption  of  a resolution 
which  places  the  approval  of  the  council 
on  the  revised  Aldrich  plan.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  officially  given  out,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  recommended  to  the  convention: 

“Resolved,  That  the  American  Bankers* 
Association  hereby  gives  its  unqualified 
approval  to  the  revised  plan  proposed  bv 
the  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrieh,  chairman  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission,  for  the 
establishment  of  a co-operative  agency  of 
all  the  banks  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Reserve  Association  of  the  United  States. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  high  purposes 
actuating  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion assure  the  working  out  of  the  details 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  principles 
stated  in  the  plan,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
classes. 

“A  sound  banking  system  will  benefit  the 
entire  community  and  is  therefore  non- 
partisan. We  urge  Congress  to  so  regard 
it  and  to  deal  with  it  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion outside  the  domain  of  party  politics. 

“Resolved  further,  That  the  officers  of  the 
association,  together  with  the  currency 
commission  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 


ciation, are  hereby  instructed  to  submit  the 
association’s  approval  of  the  principles  of 
the  plan  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission and  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
to  whom  monetary  legislation  is  referred.** 

The  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  Council:  W.  G.  Edens,  Central  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago;  Nelson  N.  Lampert, 
vice-president  Fort  Dearborn  National, 
Chicago;  Joseph  W.  Wheeler,  president 
First  National,  Crookston,  Minn.;  E.  J. 
Bowman,  Daly  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Anaconda,  Mont. 

The  opening  business  session  was  called 
to  order  at  the  Athenaeum  at  10  o'clock 
sharp  on  the  morning  of  November  21,  by 
the  president,  F.  O.  Watts.  About  COO 
delegates  of  the  association  and  some  1,200 
spectators,  including  many  women,  were  in 
attendance  at  the  opening,  but  a still  larger 
crowd  came  to  hear  the  address  of  ex- 
Senator  Aldrich,  comfortably  filling  hall 
and  gallery. 

Practically  every  State  in  the  Union  was 
represented  by  delegations  of  its  leading 
bankers,  grouped  around  banners  upon 
which  were  embroidered  the  names  of  their 
respective  Commonwealths. 

After  the  invocation  pronounced  by  the 
Most  Rev.  James  H.  Blenk,  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans,  addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  Jared  Y.  Sanders,  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana;  Mayor  Behrmann  of 
New  Orleans  and  President  Walmsley  of 
the  New  Orleans  Clearing-House  Associa- 
tion, to  w'hich  response  w'as  made  by  the 
Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  president  Society 
of  Savings,  Cleveland,  O.  These  addresses, 
together  with  the  reading  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  secretary,  the  treasurer  and 
other  officers  of  the  association,  took  up 
most  of  the  morning’s  session. 

President’s  Annual  Address 

In  his  annual  address.  President  F.  O. 
Watts  described  the  educational  work  done 
in  connection  with  currency  reform,  and 
particularly  the  Aldrich  plan,  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  non-partisan  and  non- 
political consideration  of  that  measure.  The 
report  of  Secretary  Farnsworth  showed  that 
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PRESIDENT  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  DETROIT.  NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN 
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there  had  been  an  increase  of  over  1,000  in 
membership  in  the  association  during  the 
year.  According  to  his  figures  New  York 
leads  all  other  States  with  membership. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings was  ex-Senator  Aldrich's  address 
on  the  “Proposed  Monetary  Plan.”  The 
former  Senator  was  cheered  for  five  min- 
utes when  he  rose  to  speak,  and  the  bank- 
ers gave  him  a rising  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  active  interest  in  the  work  of  monetary 
reform  when  he  finished.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Aldrich  announced  tliat  any  wise  and 
legitimate  amendments  that  may  yet  be 


suggested  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission’s revised  plan  would  be  accented 
by  the  commission.  He  pleaded  for  the 
elimination  of  politics  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  expressed  confidence  in 
the  early  passage  of  remedial  legislation. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  delegates 
l>egan  consideration  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  A warm  debate 
followed  a proposed  amendment  providing 
for  the  election  of  six  members  to  the 
Executive  Council  from  the  membership  at 
large,  two  being  selected  each  year  until 
a total  of  six  is  added  to  the  council. 
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President  Watts  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment,  but  it  was  lost  by  a large  vote. 
Likewise  the  McNider  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  all  officers  of 
the  association  after  one  year  of  service, 
was  defeated  by  a large  vote. 

The  discussion  that  arose  over  the  adop- 
tion of  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  association  greatly  delayed 
the  carrying  out  of  the  day's  program.  As 
a result  two  important  addresses  which 
were  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  after- 
noon session  had  to  be  postponed  until  the 
following  day’s  session. 

The  evening’s  reception  at  the  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  tlie  visiting  delegates  and 
ladies  attending  the  bankers’  convention 
was  a brilliant  success,  and  the  fete  cham- 
petre  at  City  Park,  in  connection  with  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  open  air 
events  ever  held  in  the  park.  The  park 
was  well  filled  with  thousands  who  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  grand  illumination  and 
fireworks,  and  the  spacious  galleries  and 
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rooms  of  the  Country  Club  were  literally 
packed  with  those  who  attended  the  recep- 
tion. 

Second  Da^s  Session 

The  principal  address  at  Wednesday’s 
session  was  delivered  by  President  Jacob 


Gould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University, 
who,  taking  the  public’s  side,  so  far  as 
viewpoint  goes,  spoke  of  “Public  Opinion 
on  *he  National  Reserve  Association.” 
President  Schurman  denounced  the  exist- 


Artiiur  Reynolds 

PRESIDENT  I)ES  MOINES  NATIONAL  BANK,  DES 
MOINES.  TOW'  A,  MADE  CHAIRMAN  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL,  AMERICAN  BANKERS* 
ASSOCIATION 


ing  banking  system,  and  placed  banking 
reform  above  trust  regulation  and  tariff 
revision  in  importance  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

James  B.  Foriran,  president  First  Na- 
tional Bunk,  Chicago,  spoke  on  “The 
Mobilization  and  Control  of  the  Reserves 
of  the  Count ry.”  In  his  opinion  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  a National  Reserve  Asso- 
eialion  would  place  the  hanking  and  cur- 
renev  system  of  the  United  States  in  the 
front  ranks  of  those  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  on  “Redis- 
counts and  Book  Credits,”  George  M.  Rey- 
nolds, president  Continental  & Commercial 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  strongly  urged  the 
National  Reserve  Association  plan  of  stabil- 
izing credit  and  making  the  countrys  enor- 
mous cash  reserves  an  insurance  against 
credit  panics. 

Joseph  G.  Brown,  president  Citizens’  Na- 
tional Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  discussed  the 
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Aldrich  plan  from  the  farmers'  standpoint 
in  his  address  on  “The  Needs  of  the  Farm 
and  Its  Benefits  from  the  National  Reserve 
Association.” 

At  the  afternoon  session  Frank  B.  An- 


Fred.  E.  Farnsworth 

RE-ELECTED  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AMERICAN 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


derson  discussed  the  “Relation  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  to  the  Foreign 
Trade  and  Banks  and  the  World’s  Finan- 
cial Center.”  Mr.  Anderson  objected  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  plan 
does  not  give  the  association  authority  to 
go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  commer- 
cial paper  in  order  to  make  its  discount 
rate  effective.  He  cited  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  said  the  reverse  was  true  in  its 
case. 

Mr.  Aldrich  denied  this  and  cited  author- 
ities of  the  Bank  of  England  to  back  up  his 
contention. 

Other  addresses  in  favor  of  the  plan  were 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Arsene  P.  Pujo  and 
the  Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett,  both  members  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

The  National  Association  of  Supervisors 
of  State  Banks  held  their  fourth  annual 
convention,  meeting  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, but  failed  to  give  any  indorsement  of 
the  Aldrich  plan  before  adjourning.  Tbe 
association  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  L.  Mohundro,  of 


Seattle,  president  of  the  association;  F.  E. 
Roberts,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  R.  M.  Scammon,  of  New 
Hampshire;  E.  Royse,  of  Omaha,  and  W. 
L.  Young,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  vice-presi- 
dents; F.  L.  Baxter,  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Much  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  was 
given  over  to  social  features.  There  was 
an  automobile  ride  in  which  several  hun- 
dred machines  loaned  by  citizens  were 
used  for  the  ladies.  A polo  game  at  Audu- 
bon Park,  the  old  exposition  grounds,  drew 
a large  crowd.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a grand  ball  at  the  French  Opera  House. 

Section  Meetings 

On  Thursday  the  several  sections  of  the 
American  Bankers*  Association  held  their 
meetings  and  elected  officers,  the  general 
convention  having  adjourned  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  savings  bank  section  was  in  charge 
of  President  Edward  L.  Robinson. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a sym- 
posium on  savings  bank  auditing,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Chapin,  Bank  Com- 
missioner, Boston,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Keyser,  secretary  Missouri  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  presided  over  the  meeting 


Alfred  L.  Aiken 

NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  TIIE  SAVINGS 
BANK  SECTION 


of  Hie  State  secretaries'  section.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Bankers*  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  the  only  woman  delegate  in 
the  convention. 

E.  B.  Fancher,  of  Cleveland,  conducted 
the  meeting  of  the  clearing-house  section. 
In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  and  guests 
made  an  excursion  by  three  boats  to  the 
Kenilworth  Sugar  Plantation  below  the  city 
and  there  witnessed  the  process  employed 
in  grinding  sugar  cane. 

With  only  one  dissenting  voice  the  as- 
sembled delegates  on  Friday  indorsed  the 
Aldrich  plan  for  currency  reform,  the  con- 
vention thus  voicing  the  confidence  in  the 
National  Monetary  Commission.  The  reso- 
lution indorsing  the  central  bureau  for 
the  validation  of  cotton  bills  of  lading 
went  over  to  the  next  convention. 

The  slate  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
wrent  through  as  offered,  William  Living- 
stone, president  Dime  Savings  Bank,  De- 
troit, being  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association;  Charles  H.  Hut- 
tig,  president  Third  National  Bank,  St. 
Louis,  was  elected  vice-president;  J.  Fletch- 
er Farrell,  vice-president  Fort  Dearborn 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  w’as  made 
treasurer,  and  Arthur  Reynolds,  president 


Des  Moines  National  Bank,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council.. 

In  the  trust  company  section,  F.  H.  Fries, 
president  Wachovia  Bank  & Trust  Co.  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; William  C.  Poillon,  New  York,  vice- 
president;  E.  H.  Goff,  Cleveland,  O.,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Philip 
S.  Babcock,  secretary. 

The  newly  elected  officials  in  the  savings 
bank  section  are;  President,  Alfred  L. 
Aiken,  Worcester,  Mass.;  vice-president, 
R.  C.  Stephenson,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  J.  F.  Sar- 
tori,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  secretary'  (re-elect- 
ed), William  H.  Kniffin. 

Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  date  to  be  announced  later. 


The  January  issue  of  The  Bankers 
Magazine  will  contain  extracts  from  a 
number  of  the  papers  rend  at  New’  Orleans. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  PITTSBURGH  BANKER 


THE  death  of  Thomas  W.  Welsh.  Jr., 
vice-president  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  while  on  his 
return  from  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association  held  at  New'  Or- 
leans the  week  of  November  20,  brought 
the  trip  to  a sad  termination  for  his  many 
friends  in  the  association.  Mr.  Welsh  w'as 
stricken  with  ptomaine  poisoning  on  his 
way  home,  his  condition  becoming  so  seri- 
ous as  to  necessitate  his  removal  from  the 
train  near  Cincinnati,  at  which  place  he 
died  on  November  26  at  the  Sinton  Hotel. 
Mr.  Welsh  had  been  connected  with  the 
bank  since  1876,  and  had  been  made  a 
vice-president  in  October,  1901,  having  prior 


to  that  been  cashier.  In  recording  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associ- 
ates, the  management  of  the  institution 
also  sets  out  in  its  memorial  the  attributes, 
notably  his  kindly  and  modest  manner, 
which  served  to  endear  him  to  those  among 
whom  he  was  known. 

James  M.  Young  has  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Welsh  in  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Second  National.  Mr.  Young  will  also 
continue  as  cashier,  which  office  he  has  held 
since  1904,  when  he  was  promoted  from  the 
assistant  cashiership.  Two  new  assistant 
cashiers  wrere  also  named  this  wreek  -George 
A.  Stephenson  and  Harry  I).  Ramsay. 


A WINTER  CRUISE  TO  THE  ORIENT 


THERE  is  evidence  in  New  York  ship- 
ping offices  that  the  Turko- Italian 
imbroglio  will  not  only  keep  back  any 
one  who  has  planned  his  winter  holidays  to 
include  the  sunny  Mediterranean,  but  rather 
increases  the  interest  of  tourists  in  this 
great  ’‘holiday  region.” 

Heavy  bookings  are  reported  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fourteenth  annual  Clark 
Cruise  by  the  steamer  “Arabic,”  which  is 
probably  tlie  best  barometer  of  travel  con- 
ditions. 

The  actual  warfare  is  off  the  track  of 


the  American  winter  visitor,  who  usually 
covers  Spain,  Algiers,  Greece,  the  Holy 
Lands  and  Egypt,  together  with  Southern 
Europe  in  his  travels. 

A steamer  especially  reserved  for  American 
tourists,  like  the  “Arabic”  on  her  cruise,  is 
most  reassuring  to  the  timid  wfho  prefer 
not  to  mingle  with  the  native  element 
traveling  locally  on  the  steamers  in  the  reg- 
ular services. 

This  yacht-like  service  insures  protection 
from  epidemics,  wars  or  complications  of 
any  kind. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES 


Merchants  National  Bank 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

Qapltal  - 9200.000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  1,000,000 

This  bank  la  the  largest  depository  for 
banks  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orl- 
eans. It  Is  Virginia's  roost  successful 
National  Bank.  It  has  the  best  facilities 
for  handling  Items  on  the  Virginias  and 
Carollnas.  Collections  carefully  routed. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Control  of  Plaza  Bank  of  New  York 
Passes. 

Control  of  the  Plaza  Bank,  which  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  hanking  institutions  in  the 
Fifth  avenue  residential  district,  has  passed 
to  interests  identified  with  the  Union  Trust 
Company.  No  actual  merger  is  to  be  marie. 
The  Union  Trust  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  trust  companies  in  New 
York,  and  during  the  panic  was  made  the 
depository  of  the  cash  and  securities  which 
the  trust  company  interests,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  got  to- 
gether for  the  relief  of  the  situation. 

The  Plaza  Bank,  which  was  established 
in  1891,  occupied  for  twenty  years  the 
small  building  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
eighth  street.  The  hank’s  business  has 
grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  old  bank- 
ing rooms,  and  it  has  jus!  taken  a lease  of 
the  large  ground  floor  offices  fitted  up  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  Van  Norden  Trust 
Company  at  the  Sixtieth  street  corner. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  has  an  up- 
town. It  is  said  that  ultimately  the  ex- 
and  Thirty-eighth  street  and  has  contem- 
plated establishing  a branch  further  up- 
town. It  is  said  that  ultimately  the  ex- 
change of  interests  in  the  stocks  of  the  two 
institutions  would  probably  bring  about  the 
combination  of  the  Plaza  Bank  with  the 
uptown  interests  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany. 


The  Union  Trust  Company  on  September 
29  showed  capital,  $1,000,000;  surplus, 
$7,940,000,  and  deposits  of  more  than  $54,- 
000,000.  Edwin  G.  Merrill  is  president  and 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
H.  Van  Rensselaer  Kennedy,  W.  Emlen 
Roosevelt,  N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Charles 
H.  Tweed,  James  Speyer,  William  Wood- 
ward, Walter  P.  Bliss  and  Frederic  de  P. 
Foster. 

The  last  published  statement  of  the  Plaza 
Bank  shows  capital,  $100,000;  surplus, 
$475,000,  and  deposits,  $5,000,000.  W.  Mc- 
Master  Mills  has  been  president  of  the 
Plaza  Bank  since  January,  1896,  and  its 
directors  are  John  Jacob  Astor,  B. 
Beinecke,  John  F.  Harris,  Richard  Dela- 
field,  Frederic  dc  P.  Foster,  C.  W.  Parson, 
Charles  Scribner,  Fred  Sterry,  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt  and  Thomas  F.  Vietor. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

For  the  convenience  of  its  women  deposi- 
tors the  Temple  place  branch  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston  has  in- 
stalled a teller’s  cage  onf  the  second  floor  as 
a part  of  the  group  of  rooms  devoted  to 
women.  No  woman  is  obliged  to  deposit)  or 
draw  money  on  the  second  floor  if  she  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  do  so  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  men  also  transact  their 


ASSETS 

REALIZATION 

COMPANY 

CAPITAL,  - $10,000,000 

Will  loan  on  security  requir- 
ing special  investigation 
or  close  supervision,  and 
not  available  for  bank  loans. 
Large  enterprises  financed. 
Prompt  investigation  of 
security  offered,  whatever 
its  character  or  location. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
15  Broad  Street  Lafayette  Bnlldlnf 

CHICAGO 

First  National  Bank  BnlMtaf 
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The  Union  Trust  CompanyofPittsburgh 

TS  the  strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
x States.  Its  surplus  exceeds  its  capital  18  times. 
These  wonderful  results  are  due  to  the  able  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  and  directors,  and  the  widespread 
conBdence  it  has  gained  throughout  the  entire  country. 

OFFICERS 

HBNRY  C.  McBLDOWNEY.  President.  SCOTT  HAYBS,  Treasnrer 
ANDREW  W.  MELLON,  Vice  President.  JOHN  A.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
JAMBS  M.  SCHOONMAKBR,  Vice  Pres.  WILLIAM  I.  BERRYMAN.  Trust  Officer 


Edmund  C.  Converse 
John  B.  Finley 
Henry  C.  Fownet 
William  N.  Frew 
Henry  C.  Frick 
Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Jr. 
Philander  C.  Knox 

Capital  and  71 


DIRECTORS 

James  H Lockhart 
J.  Marshall  Lockhart 
Thomas  Lynch 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Richard  B.  Mellon 
Thomas  Morrison 


H.  C.  McEldowney 
David  E.  Park 
Henry  Phipps 
Henry  R.  Rea 
William  B.  Schiller 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
George  E.  Shaw 


S°urp  lus  Twenty  Nine  Million  Dollars 


jFrmtklm  Katimml  ftfonk 


{1,000,000 

Surplus  and 
Undivided  Profits 
$2,837,000 


President 

j.  r.  McAllister 
Vice-President 
J.  A.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Cashier 

E.  P.  PASSMORE 
Assistant  Cashier 
L.  H.  SHRIGLEY 
Assistant  Cashier 
J WILLIAM  HARDT 

Foreign  Ex.  Dept. 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
Manager 


Invites  the  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers.  Corporations,  Mercantile 

Firms  and  Individuals 

Traveler**  Letter*  of  C'reulit  and  Commercial  Credit*  l**iied 
Foreign  Exchange  in  all  it*  Brnnclie* 


SAMUEL  E.  BODINE 


DIRECTORS 

J.  RUTH  EHFOR  I)  MCALLISTER 


THOMAS  DEWITT  CTYLKR  FREDERICK  L.  DAILY 


GEO  ROE  H.  FRAZIER 
WILLIAM  F.  HARRiTY 
EDWARD  B.  SMITH 
HENRY  TAT NALL 


EFFINGHAM  B MORRIS 
EDWARD  T.  STOTHSBURY 
PERCY  C.  M A DERI  A 
JOHN  B.  THAYER 


ELLIS  P.  PASSMORE 
J.  A.  HARRIS.  Jr. 

J.  TIAMPTON  BARNES 
MORRIS  L CLOTHIER 
C.  S.  W.  PACKARD 
CHAR LTO N YARN  A LL 
W.  W.  ATTEUBURY 
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Organized  as  a patriotic  duty 

Continued  in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  stockholders 
and  the  community 

Conducted  in  accord  with  high  standards  of  stewardship 


First  National  Bank 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


J.  TATNALL  LEA. 
President. 

WM.  A.  LAW. 

1st  Vice-President. 

KENTON  WARNE. 
2d  Vice-President. 


THOMAS  W.  ANDREW. 
Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  JAMES. 

Asst.  Cashier 
FREAS  B.  SNYDER, 
Asst.  Cashier 
HARRY  J.  HAAS. 
Asst.  Cashier 


Capital  & Surplus,  $3,000,000 


Thin  cut  shows  two  I ukwells.  for  black  and  red  ink,  with  double  base  plate.  We  can  also  supply  single 
base  plate  for  use  with  one  Inkwell,  in  style  similar  to  above 

This  Pneumatic  Inkwell  Saves  Money 

It  makes  writing  a pleasure  by  keeping  ink  clean,  and  free  running— by  making  your  iuk  last  longer 
—saving  constant  ielilling. 

ECLIPSE  PNEUMATIC  INKSTAND  FOR  BANKS 

tusures clean  work- neat  books;  In  tbe  lobby  for  public  use— it  will  prevent  soiled  lingers  and  spattering 
of  ink  on  marble,  tile  or  floors.  Preventing  evaporation  and  thickening,  it  w ill  save  a heavy  percentage 
of  your  ink  bills,  paying  for  itself  many  times  over  In  the  ink  it  will  save. 

Pressed  glass  Inkwells,  without  base  plates,  sent  prepaid,  only  85c. 

Single  base  plates,  sent  prepaid,  only  tf5c.  Double  base  plates,  sent  prepaid,  only  93c. 

Will  send  on  30  days’  trial.  If  not  satisfactory  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  Order  today. 

Hold  by  all  leading  stationers 

UENEKAL  SIPPI.Y  COMPANY  NSW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Office  Specialty  Dept.,  OANIEI.HON.  CONN.  Solle  3«3,  Metropolitan  Tower 


Sound  Banking  Principles 

When  you  get  ready  to  open  another  BUFFALO  account, 
or  if  you  desire  any  additional  banking  facilities,  please  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  is  conducted  on  sound 
banking  principles. 

You  cannot  afford  to  have  your  banking  done  on  any 
other  basis.  Try  our  BUFFALO  service. 

1 WE  INVITE  YOUR  ACCOUNT  | 


BANK  OF  BUFFALO 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Capital  aid  Sarplas,  $l,t6M60 

ELLIOTT  C.  MoDOUGAL,  President 
LAURENCE  D.  RUMSEY,  Vice-Prea’t 


Total  Kesoorces  Over  $10, #00, #00 

JOHN  L.  DANIELS,  Caahler 
RALPH  CROY,Aast.  Cashier 


bank  business.  But  instead  of  waiting  in 
line  on  the  first  floor  she  may,  if  she  de- 
sires, go  to  the  second  floor,  where  only 
women  are  allowed.  The  paying  teller  and 
the  receiving  teller  are  women. 


Boston  Notes. 

Arthur  B.  Silsbec,  president  of  the  Med- 
chants’  National  Bank  of  Boston,  has  made 
known  to  the  directors  his  intention  to  re- 
tire at  the  annual  meeting  in  January.  It 
is  reported  that  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer  will 
probably  be  named  as  his  successor. 

Henry  Hornblower,  of  Homblower  & 
Weeks,  has  been  elected  a director  of  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company. 

Edwin  F.  Atkins  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed E.  V.  R.  Thayer  as  a director  of  the 
Second  National  Bank. 


Three  California  Banks  Merged. 

Three  banks  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  Union 
National  Bank,  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Bank  and  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  have 
been  merged  into  one,  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  National  Bank  of  Pasadena. 

The  capital  stock  will  be  $1.50,000.  The 
officers  chosen  are:  H.  I.  Suart  of  the  Union 
National,  president;  Frank  C.  Bolt,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  E.  H.  Groensneyke, 
cashier. 

The  combined  resources  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions are  placed  at  $5,000,000. 


Seattle  Clearing  House  to  Reorganize. 

A new  set  of  by-laws  for  the  Seattle 
Clearing  House  are  now  being  drafted  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  association  at  an 
early  date.  One  of  the  new  regulations  will 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a local 
clearing-house  examiner.  There  seems  to 


be  some  doubt  among  local  bankers  as  ta 
the  advisability  of  appointing  such  an  offi- 
cial and  the  proposal  may  be  defeated  when 
a final  vote  is  taken  on  the  new  rules  and 
regulations.  The  old  rules  are  said  to  be 
antiquated  in  some  spots.  No  radical 
changes  aside  from  the  examiner  are  con- 
templated. 


From  Banker  to  County  Treasurer. 

Charles  W.  Minesinger,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Fletcher-American  National  of  In- 
dianapolis, has  tendered  his  resignation,  ef- 
fective December  1,  to  become  deputy  treas- 
urer of  the  county.  Mr.  Minesinger  has 
been  in  the  banking  business  in  Indianapo- 
lis for  about  eighteen  years.  He  served 
with  the  old  Fletcher  bank  for  a number  of 
years,  and  later  joined  the  American  Na- 
tional as  assistant  cashier,  serving  in  that 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  merger  of  the 
two  big  banks,  more  than  a year  ago.  Fol- 
lowing the  consolidation,  Mr.  Minesinger 
acted  as  assistant  cashier. 


CLARK’S 


GRAND  71  DAYS’  TRIP  BY 
SPECIALLY  RESERVED 
MAMMOTH 


S.  S.  ARABIC  (10.000  tons)  February  H,  From 
N.  Y.,  $100  up- Includes  Shore 


ward.  Everythin# 
Strictly  First 
Class 


ORIENT 


Trips,  Guides, 
Drives,  Fees, 
Etc. 


The  Grandest  of  all  Winter  Trips 

Including  MADEIRA,  SPAIN. 

ALGIERS,  GREECE.  TURKEY. 

THE  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT, 

THE  NILE,  ITALY.  THE  RIVIERA.  ETC. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  SIX  MONTHS'  TOUR 
LEAVES  JANUARY  20.  20  Good  Trip#  to 
Europe  ut  $300  up. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  1475  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL  BANK 


Fifth  Avenue  Building 

Corner  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-Third  Street 

NEW  YORK 


CAPITAL 

$1,000,000 


SURPLUS 

$1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL  W.  POOR,  President 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON,  Vice-Prea. 
WILLIAM  L.  DOUGLASS.  Cashier 
ARTHUR  W.  SNOW,  Asst.  Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James  McCntcheon  Samuel  Adams 
Charles  T.  Wills  William  H.  Gelshenen 
Ruel  W.  Poor  Morg-an  J.  O'Brien 

Thomas  D.  Adams 


New  Bank  Organizes  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Bank  of  Savings  and  Trusts  has  been 
permanently  organized  with  a capital  stock 
of  $300,000  and  the  election  of  H.  R.  Pol- 
lard as  president  and  W.  J.  Whitehurst 
and  S.  T.  Beveridge  as  vice-presidents.  The 
other  officers  will  be  elected  later. 

The  stockholders  have  elected  the  follow- 
ing directors:  W.  J.  Whitehurst,  S.  T.  Bev- 
eridge, W.  J.  Gilman,  John  T.  Wilson,  H. 
S.  Wallerstein,  William  Miles  Gary,  John 
L.  Satterfield,  T.  C.  Walford,  John  Bagby, 
Joseph  P.  Brady,  Raphael  I^evy,  W.  H. 
Adams,  H.  W.  Rountree,  W.  Conaway  Sun- 
ders, W.  S.  Forbes,  W.  B.  Best,  Richmond 
Moore,  Maurice  A.  Powers,  Hill  Montague 
and  H.  R.  Pollard,  Jr. 

No  location  has  as  yet  been  selected  for 
the  new  institution,  hut  this  is  one  of  the 
many  details  now  being  arranged  by  the 
directors.  It  is  hojied  to  have  the  hank 
open  for  business  on  or  before  January  1, 
1912. 


Ohio  Bank  Makes  Changes  in  Officers. 

Paul  H.  McElevey,  assistant  trust  officer 
of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  Youngstown, 
O.,  has  been  elected  secretary,  and  treasurer 
of  that  institution  to  succeed  E.  Mason 
Wick,  resigned.  Wells  L.  Griswold  is 
elected  trust  officer  of  the  company  to  suc- 
ceed R.  E.  Cornelius,  resigned,  and  Den- 
nick  M.  Wick  is  promoted  to  be  first 
assistant  secretary.  Charles  Ephraim  is 
made  manager  of  the  bond  department, 
with  Joseph  McCurdy  for  his  assistant. 


Texas  Trust  Co.  Amends  Charter. 

The  San  Antonio  Loan  & Trust  Company 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  its  charter  limiting  its  operations 
to  a general  fiduciary  and  depository  busi- 
ness. The  company  was  organized  in  1892 
and  has  a capital  of  $100,000;  surplus, 
$8,000,  and  deposits  of  $2,129,050.  C.  W. 
Breckenridge  is  president  and  T.  D.  Ander- 
son, cashier. 


New  Department  in  Memphis  Bank. 

3 he  United  States  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  has  established  a title  guaranty  bond 
and  mortgage  department.  A.  E.  Cameron, 
who  for  the  past  seventeen  years  has  been 
the  manager  in  Memphis  for  the  Middlesex 
Banking  Company,  will  manage  the  new  de- 
partment, and  Car u tliers  Ewing  will  be  the 
leading  counsel. 


Mellon  National  of  Pittsburgh  Increases 
Surplus. 

The  surplus  fund  of  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  is  now  $1,000,000,  having  just  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  $200,000  from 
the  undivided  profits. 


New  Trust  Company  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  sixth  trust  company  in  Camden  was 
launched  when  the  Merchants’  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  was  recently  granted  a charter 
by  State  Banking  Commissioner  Lewis,  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  Its  capital  stock 
is  $100,000.  The  incorporators,  with  their 
respective  holdings,  are:  Charles  A.  Rev- 
nolds,  214  shares;  Edwin  G.  C.  Bleaklcy,  100 
shares:  David  A.  Henderson,  25  shares; 
M Hlinvn  G.  Moore,  250  shares;  Francis  B. 


ITf  intelligent 
^ handling  of 
terns  and  low  rates 
ppeal  to  you  send 
is  your  BUFFALO 


iTTcixnrce 


Capital  - $300,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  - 390,000.00 

Deposits  - - - 5,800,000.00 


A.  D.  BISS  JILL,  President 

C.  R.  HUNTLEY , Vise  President 
E.  J.  NEWELL , Cashier 

HOWARD  RISSELL,  Aset.  Cashier 
C.  O.  FEIL , At st.  Cashier 
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AND 

BLANKS 


OF  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  BANK  ACCOUNTING 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Wallen,  20  shares;  Henry  B.  Cole,  100 
shares;  John  A.  Flick,  31  shares;  Da\id  B. 
Jester,  10  shares;  Charles  Boyer,  100 
shares;  Isaiah  Hatch,  100  shares,  M.  Bergen 
Stone,  100  shares. 

The  new  bank  will  be  opened  about  Jan- 
uary I and  Mill  have  Charles  A.  Reynolds 
of  the  Keystone  Leather  Company,  for  its 
lirst  president. 


Oldest  Trust  Company  in  Boston. 

The  last  statement  of  the  New  England 
Trust  Company  (the  oldest  trust  company 
In  Boston)  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Savings  Banks,  senes  to  direct  attention 
to  the  size  of  the  institution.  On  September 
1,  the  date  of  this  report,  the  deposits  of 
the  company  were  $96,147,561,  surplus  and 
■undivided  profits  amounted  to  $9,598,174, 
exclusive  of  $1,000,000  capital,  while  cash  in 
banks  and  office  was  $10,081,441,  and  aggre- 
gate resources  stood  at  $30,075,735.  Its 
deposits  are  the  largest  of  any  trust  com- 
pany in  Massachusetts  with  one  exception, 
and"  are  said  to  be  the  largest  of  any  com- 
pany that  has  not  entered  into  consolida- 
tion proceedings  with  others. 

The  company  carries  a reserve  of  twenty- 
live  per  cent.,  as  required  of  national  banks, 
although  the  Massachusetts  law  calls  for 
onlv  twentv  per  cent.  Separate  from  its 
$26,417,561  deposits  of  general  accounts, 
the  tyust  department  of  the  New  England 
Trust  Company  has  in  its  care  over  $18,000,- 
000  of  trust  funds  under  wills  and  special 
agreements,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  largest 
amount  held  bv  any  company  in  Boston. 
The  executive  staff  includes:  David  R. 

Whitney,  president;  Alexander  Cochrane 
and  George  Wigglesworth,  vice-presidents; 
James  R.  Hooper,  actuary;  Henry  N.  Marr, 
secretary ; Frederick  W.  Allen,  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary ; Thomas  E.  Eaton, 
assistant  treasurer;  Francis  R.  Jewett, 
trust  officer,  and  Charles  E.  Nott,  manager 
safe  deposit  vaults.  William  Endicott,  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  & Co.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 


Emory  W.  Clark  Heads  First  National 
Bank  of  Detroit. 

Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Detroit  have  elected  Emory  W.  Clark  presi- 
dent of  tliat  institution  as  the  successor  to 
John  T.  Shaw,  who  died  recently  from  in- 
juries sustained  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  Ohio.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  vice-president 
and  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
since  his  connection  with  it  be^an  in  1904. 

His  father,  Lorenzo  E.  Clark,  whom  he 
succeeded,  has  been  associated  with  the 
bank  in  an  official  capacity  since  its  organi- 
zation during  more  than  forty  years;  his 
grandfather,  Myron  H.  Clark,  formerly 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
hank’s  founders,  and  his  mother’s  father, 
Alanson  Sheley,  served  twenty-six  years 
as  one  of  the  hank’s  directors. 

Emory  W.  Clark  is  a vice-president  and 
director  of  tlie  Security  Trust  Company  of 
Detroit,  a director  of  the  Home  Savings 
Bank,  of  the  Detroit  & Cleveland  Naviga- 
tion Company,  of  the  Windsor  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York;  a trustee  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  and  a 
vice-president,  director  and  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  General  Motors 
Company. 

The  First  National  Bcank  dates  back  to 
the  State  Bank  of  Michigan,  which  was  the 
first  bank  organized  under  the  Michigan 
general  bank  law  of  18  >8,  and  which  began 
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THIRD  AVENUE  RAILROAD  CO. 

Facts  as  to  Capitalization  and  Valuation  of  Property 

In  view  of  erroneous  statement*  which  have  been  published  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  following  facts  are  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  securities  holders. 

The  existing  capitalization  of  the  old  company  to  be  readjusted  on  the  reorganization 


and  the  actual  Investment  in  the  enterprise  are  as  follows: 

1.  Capital  stock  issued  at  par  for  cash  $15,995,860 

2.  Consolidated  Four  Per  Cent.  Mortgage  Bonds  issued  for  folly 

99  per  cent,  of  face  value  in  1900-1903  in  connection  with 
electrification  of  road  and  subsidiary  lines,  etc 37,500,000 

3.  Receiver’s  certificates  issued  at  par  2,500,000 

Making  a total  of  present  outstanding  securities  of $56,055,800 


There  Is  an  underlying  issue  of  $5,000,000  First  Mortgage  five  per  cent.  Bonds  outstand- 
ing which  is  not  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  most  of  the  net  earnings  since  the  appointment  of  the  receiver 
in  January,  1908,  have  been  expended  on  the  property,  and  its  condition  and  operating  ef- 
ficiency to-day  are  better  than  they  ever  have  been. 

To  the  above  actual  investment  of  $56,055,800 

should  be  added: 

1.  Accrued  Interest  on  Consolidated  Bonds  to  January  1,  1910, 

as  adjudged  by  V.  S.  Court  4,324,680 

2.  New  cash  to  be  contributed  by  stockholder*  (after  deducting 

receiver’s  certificates)  4,700,000 

Total  $65,080,480 

As  against  outstanding  securities  amounting  to  $56,055,800,  and  an  actual  investment  with 
accrued  interest  of  $65,080,480,  as  above,  the  plan  of  reorganization  provides  for  the  issue  of 
the  following  securities: 

1.  New  Refunding  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  ...$15,790,000 

2.  New  Adjustment  Income  Bonds 22,536,000 

3.  New  Stock 16,590,000 

Total  $54,916,000 

The  dividends  on  the  stock  since  1864  have  averaged  only  6.2  per  cent,  and  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  averaged  less  than  2 per  cent.  Most  of  the  capital  ($8,995,800)  has 
been  contributed  in  cash  since  1895,  and  the  dividends  thereon  from  1895  to  1907  averaged 
8.18  per  cent.,  and  have  been  nothing  since  1907.  The  Consolidated  Bondholders  have  re- 
ceived no  interest  since  the  July  1,  1907,  coupon. 

The  capital  expenditures  made  by  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  as  shown  by 
its  unimpeached  books  of  account  and  sworn  reports,  including  expenditures  by  the  receiver 
and  current  assets  and  cash  in  his  hands  February  28,  1910,  were  proved  to  have  been  $68,- 
954,593,  or  more  thnn  $9,000,000  in  excess  of  the  proposed  new  capitalization  and  said  out- 
standing First  Mortgage  Bonds.  To  the  figures  of  February  28,  1910,  should  be  added  accum- 
ulated net  earnings  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  cost  of  reproducing  or  duplicating  the  properties  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Sys- 
tem was  shown  by  competent  evidence  to  be  over  $58,000,000,  without  any  allowance  what- 
ever for  the  value  of  the  franchises  (which  could  not  be  now  duplicated  on  as  favorable 
terms)  or  for  the  value  of  the  property  as  a completed  system  and  going  concern. 

The  uncontradicted  proof  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission  showed  that  the  ac- 
tual depreciation  did  not  exceed  $2,500,000  (the  greater  part  of  which  has  already  been 
made  up  by  the  receiver),  but  the  Commission  allowed  for  theoretical  depreciation  the  sum 
of  $11,807,691. 

Thy  not  earnings  of  the  Third  Avenue  System  since  July  1,  1308,  after  deducting  interest 
on  underlying  securities  and  taxes,  have  been  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  receiver's  reports 


filed  with  the  Commission: 

For  the  year  coding  June  30,  1909 $1,353,928 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1010 1,871,385 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911 2,123,670 


The  receiver  further  states  that  the  net  earnings  since  July  1,  1911,  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  $170,000,  or  an  average  increase  of  $35,000  per 
month.  He  estimates  that  the  increase  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  if  continuing  at  the 
present  rate,  will  be  equal  to  about  $400,000,  as  against  the  estimate  in  his  testimony  of 
$200,000. 

New  York.  November  27,  1911. 

JAMBS  N.  WALLACE, 
Chairman  Bondholders’  Committee. 
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busincsr  in  1859  with  a capital  of  $50,000. 
The  stockholders  and  directors,  all  New 
York  men,  were  Myron  H.  and  Lorenzo  E. 
Clark,  Theodore  P.  Hall,  Samuel  C.  and 
Fred  F.  Thompson. 

The  First  National  Bank,  the  ninety- 
seventh  established  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Federal  banking  system,  February  25, 
1863,  was  organized  in  September,  1863. 
The  State  Bank  of  Michigan  acquired  stock 
control  of  the  institution  in  December,  1861, 
and  a reorganization  followed,  in  which 
Samuel  P.  Brady  was  elected  president; 
Lorenzo  E.  Clark,  vice-president,  and 
Emory  Wendell,  cashier. 

The  office  of  vice-president  probably  will 
be  left  open  until  the  bank’s  annual  meet- 
ing the  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Merchants'  Loan  & Trust  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Enlarges  Quarters. 

On  account  of  the  large  growth  in  its 
business  during  the  last  few  years  the  trust 
department  of  the  Merchants’  Loan  & Trust 
Company,  Chicago,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  move  into  more  spacious  quarters  and  is 
now  established  in  its  new  offices  on  the 
floor  directly  above  the  main  banking  room 
of  the  institution. 

The  new  rooms  are  equipped  with  every 
convenience  and  facility  for  the  transaction 
of  trust  business,  and  are  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, the  fittings  throughout  being  marble 
and  mahogany. 

The  Merchants’  Loan  & Trust  Company 
is  tlse  oldest  bank  in  Chicago,  having  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  1857 ; the  trust 
department  was  organized  January  1,  1901, 
and  has  since  been  in  charge  of  Leon  L. 
Loehr  as  secretary  and  trust  officer. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Bank  to  be  Absorbed. 

The  Evansville  Trust  and  Savings  Com- 
pany of  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  for  years 
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has  done  business  at  Main  and  Third 
streets,  will  be  merged  with  the  Mercantile 
Trust  and  Savings  Company.  Charles  Fin- 
ley Smith,  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  is 
president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Company,  which  has  a capital  stock  of 
$250,000.  Tlie  Evansville  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Company  has  a capital  stock  of 


Capital  - $6,000,000 
Sarphu  - $6,000,000 
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President  National  Candy  Co. 
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$100,000,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Evansville  are  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  bank  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  stable  financial  institutions  of 
the  city  until  the  recent  arrest  and  trial  of 
John  W.  Blauth,  former  bookkeeper  and 
teller  for  the  company,  who  was  charged 
with  the  embezzlement  of  funds  amounting 
to  over  $4-3,000  from  the  company. 


A.  I.  B.  Dividends. 

Addressing  the  recent  meeting  of  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  on 
the  topic,  “Does  the  Institute  Pay  Divi- 
dends,” F.  W.  Ellsworth,  publicity  manager 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  said: 

“As  is  well  known,  for  the  first  few  years, 
the  Institute  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
itself,  in  determining  just  how  best  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose.  Some  of  its  early 
members  tried  to  make  of  it  a ‘glad  hand* 
organization ; others  were  rather  inclined  to 
the  club  idea,  hut  fortunately  still  another 
class  believed  tlioroughly  and  enthusiastical- 
ly that  the  Institute  should  he  just  what  it 
started  out  to  be,  and  so  we  have  it  as  it  is 
to-day,  a great  national  school  of  banking 
and  financial  education. 

“According  to  a recent  issue  of  ‘The 
Bank  Man,’  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  charter 


members  of  Chicago  Chapter  are  now  hold- 
ing official  positions  in  banks.  That’s  a 
pretty  fair  dividend,  isn't  it?  But  we  can 
go  even  further  than  that  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  publication,  which  states  that 
ninetv  per  cent,  of  Chicago  bank  officers 
appointed  in  the  last  five  years  are  from  the 
ranks  of  Chicago  Chapter.  A commercial 
business  which  could  pay  such  a dividend 
in  the  same  length  of  time  would  fill  its 
stockholders’  hearts  with  joy  and  their 
pockets  with  jingling  shekels.  * 

“We  all  know  case  after  ease  in  various 
banks  where  men  of  seemingly  ordinary 
ability  and  apparently  little  ambition,  have 
been  either  enticed  or  pushed  or  hauieu  into 
chapter  work  and  have  developed  faculties 
and  abilities  which  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  has  ever  supposed  existed. 

“But  I don’t  want  to  leave  with  you  the 
idea  that  the  only  dividends  worth  while  are 
those  which  come  from  higher  positions  or 
even  increased  salaries — we  all  want  those, 
of  course.  What  I do  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  is  the  fact  that  the  very  biggest,  and 
broadest,  and  best  dividends  which  can 
come  to  any  one  of  us  through  our  associa- 
tion with  the  Institute  is  that  dividend 
which  means  a better  and  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  we  arc 
engaged;  which  means  a broader  and  more 
tolerant  attitude  toward  our  fellowman; 
and  which  menus  a more  intelligent  and, 
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therefore,  a more  loyal  and  patriotic  citi- 
zenship.” 


Macon’s  New  Trust  Company. 

The  Central  Trust  Company  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  which  will  operate  under  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Union  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  and  will  have  a capital  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
definite  shape  for  active  operations  under 
the  persistent  and  successful  efforts  of  J.  J. 
Cobb,  who  it  is  generally  understood,  will 
be  the  president.  Business  men  of  the 
highest  financial  and  social  standing  in  the 
community  are  identified  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  institution,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  with  the  perfection  of  a few 
preliminary  details  and  the  election  of  of- 
ficers the  company  will  be  open  for  busi- 
ness in  the  very  near  future,  as  a majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  has  already 
been  subscribed  and  paid  for. 


Chicago  Chapter  Play  a Success. 

The  drama  entitled  “Jani tress  Janet,” 
given  by  members  of  Chicago  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  at  the 
Ziegfeld  Theatre  for  four  days  beginning 
November  8 to  11,  met  with  a tremendous 
success.  Two  nights  were  very  rainy  and 
stormy,  but  nevertheless  the  seats  were 
nearly  all  taken.  Although  the  expense  was 
over  $3,400,  the  receipts  were  over  $5,000, 
so  there  w’ill  be  a good  percentage  of 
profit  to  go  in  the  treasurer’s  funds,  which 
is  taken  care  of  for  the  Chapter  by  John 
H.  Grier,  treasurer,  and  also  a star  mem- 
ber of  the  drama. 

All  those  who  took  part  in  the  play  are 
chapter  members. 


Capital  Stock  of  First  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago  to  be  Doubled. 

Directors  of  the  First  National  and  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago 
in  special  meeting  November  10,  voted  to 
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recommend  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  trust  company  from  $2,500,000  to 
$5,000,000.  The  increase  will  be  effected  by 
capitalizing  $2,500,000  of  surplus.  A meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  will  be  held  early 
in  December  to  authorise  the  change.  It 
will  become  effective  as  of  December  30, 
the  last  business  day  of  this  year. 

It  is  the  intention  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  or 
$500,000,  a year  in  dividends  on  the  in- 
creased capital  of  the  First  Trust.  The 
institution  now  pays  sixteen  per  cent.,  or 
$400,000,  on  $2,500,000  of  capital.  The 
owner  of  each  four  shares  of  First  Na- 
tional stock  now  owns  one  share  of  First 
Trust.  After  the  increase  the  owner  of 
each  two  shares  of  First  National  will  own 
a share  of  First  Trust. 

The  $400,000  in  dividends  now  paid  by 
the  trust  company  amounts  to  four  per 
cent,  on  the  $10,000,000  stock  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  and,  added  to  the  twelve  per 
cent,  paid  out  of  the  earnings  .of  the  na- 
tional institution,  makes  a total  of  sixteen 
per  cent,  a year  to  holders  of  First  Na- 
tional stock.  * The  ten  per  cent,  to  be  paid 
on  the  $5,000,000  capitalization  which  the 
trust  company  will  have  will  equal  five  per 
cent,  on  the  stock  of  the  national  bank  and 
will,  in  effect,  raise  its  dividend  to  seven- 
teen per  cent. 

The  First  Trust  showed  $3,772,000  of  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  in  its  report  as 
of  September  1.  After  capitalizing  $2,- 
500,000  of  that  amount  there  would  be  left 
a balance  of  $1,272,000  of  surplus  and 
profits  against  $5,000,000  capital.  The  First 
Trust  was  started  eight  years  ago  with  $1,- 
000,000  capital  paid  out  of  the  surplus  of 
the  First  National.  Its  earnings  have  av- 
eraged more  than  $650,000  a year  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  recent  years,  with  in- 
creased business,  have  been  much  larger. 


New  Bank  Building  at  Tampa,  Fla. 

Bids  have  been  opened  and  contracts 
awarded  for  the  new  ten-stoiy  building  for 
tlie  Citizens’  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Tampa,  Fla.  There  were  twenty-two  con- 
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tracts  accepted  for  the  general  work  to  be 
done  on  the  structure,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cost  about  $350,000.  Work  will 
commence  the  first  of  the  year  under  the 
supervision  of  Architect  F.  J.  Kennard, 
who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  skyscraper. 

The  laying  of  the  foundations  will  be 
taken  up  in  March  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  frame  will  be  completed  by  April  15, 
or  practically  within  six  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois.  Chi- 
cago, Takes  Over  Monroe  National 
Bank. 

On  October  21  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Illinois  took  over  the  deposit  lia- 
bilities of  the  Monroe  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  at  the  same  time  taking  over  suf- 
ficient of  its  assets  to  cover  the  liabilities. 
The  remainder  of  the  assets  of  the  Mon- 
roe National  Bank  of  Chicago  will  be  used 
to  liquidate  its  stock  and  circulation  ac- 
counts, whicli,  of  course,  will  require  the 
necessary  legal  formality. 

T.  C.  Neal,  vice-president  of  the  Monroe 


National  Bank  of  Chicago,  comes  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois  as  a 
vice-president.  Edwin  F.  Brown,  its  for- 
mer president,  will  become  a director.  Many 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Monroe  National  will 
be  employed  by  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Illinois. 


New  Assistant  Cashier  in  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  Chicago. 

Directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  have  elected  W.  S.  Bishop  an 
assistant  cashier.  Mr.  Bishop  has  been 
with  the  bank  several  years  as  chief  clerk 
and  before  going  there  was  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Duluth. 


Harry  C.  Robinson,  Cashier  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
entered  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of 
Boston  in  1890  as  general  clerk,  and  re- 
mained there  in  various  capacities  until 
1898,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Hamilton  National  Bank  as  discount  clerk. 
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While  there,  the  Hamilton  was  merged  with 
eight  other  hanks  into  the  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  A new  National 
Hamilton  Bank  was  organized  and  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  with  them  as  discount 
clerk  and  receiving  teller  until  about  1903, 
when  the  bank  was  merged  with  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  He  served  in 
this  institution  as  assistant  receiving  teller, 
receiving  teller  and  assistant  paying  teller 
until  December,  1905,  when  he  associated 


Harry  C.  Robinson 

CASHIER  SOTJTHBRIDGE  (MASS.)  NATIONAL  BANK 


himself  with  Wm.  E.  Neal,  national  bank 
examiner,  as  an  assistant. 

In  April,  1906,  Mr.  Robinson  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  Hon.  Pierre  Jay,  who  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  of  New  York.  In  May,  1909,  he 
was  reappointed  by  Hon.  A.  B.  Chapin,  the 
present  commissioner.  During  this  time  he 
examined  savings  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies and  corporation  banks.  In  July,  1910, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  made  chief  of  the  trust 
company  department,  with  two  examiners 
and  six  assistant  examiners.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  handled  all  of  the  details  conse- 
quent to  the  supervision  of  the  trust  com- 
panies of  Massachusetts,  some  sixty  in 
number. 

On  October  1,  1911,  be  entered  upon  his 
present  position  as  cashier  and  active  man- 


ager of  the  Southbridge  National  Bank  of 
Southbridge,  Mass. 


Change  in  Holland,  Mo.,  Banking  Co. 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Holland  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Holland,  Mo.,  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, has  passed  to  W.  B.  Sanford,  who 
has  been  cashier  for  thirty-two  years.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1875  by  the  late 
Gen.  C.  B.  Holland  and  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  under  the  management  of 
his  son,  H.  B.  Holland.  The  change  marks 
the  first  transfer  of  the  bank’s  stock  since 
its  organization. 


W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  Goes  to  Syracuse. 

On  January  1,  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  cashier 
of  the  Home  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  secretary  savings  bank  section  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  and  secre- 
tarv  New  York  Chapter,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking,  will  become  treasurer  of 
the  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Clinton  T.  Rose, 
who  becomes  president  of  the  bank  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Kniffin  is  one  of  the  best  known 
banking  authorities  in  the  metropolis  and 
has  been  a regular  contributor  to  The 
Bankers  Magazine  for  several  years  past. 
His  articles  on  savings  bank  topics  have 
been  read  and  studied  by  bankers  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  recommended  for  the 
Syracuse  position  by  such  noted  bankers  as 
President  Cannon  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  Colonel  Sprague  of  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank  and  Comptroller  Knox  of  the 
Bowerv  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

The  ’ selection  of  Mr.  Kniffin  as  the  new 
treasurer  brings  to  Syracuse  a man  who  has 
won  recognition  among  financiers.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  which 
position  he  has  resigned  on  account  of  his 
removal  to  Syracuse.  His  resignation  does 
not  take  effect,  however,  until  February  1. 

Mr.  Kniffin  also  held  up  to  November  20 
the  responsible  position  of  secretary  of  the 
savings  bank  section  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

He  has  won  two  prizes  in  the  past  few 
months  for  essays  on  financial  topics,  one 
being  offered  by  President  Cannon  of  the 
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Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  for 
essays  on  the  subject,  “The  Essentials  in 
Granting  Credit.”  The  other  prize  was  for 
a technical  paper  read  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, held  in  Rochester  in  September. 

Mr.  Kniffin  is  a comparatively  young  man, 
but  his  ability  has  won  him  a prominent 
place.  He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
savings  bank  section  of  the  Amerian  Bank- 
ers’ Association  to  succeed  the  late  William 
Hanhart  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  president 
of  the  Bankers’  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  association. 


Alexander  Dunbar,  Cashier  Exchange 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 

A pleasing  personality,  the  capacity  for  a 
prodigious  amount  of  hard  work,  to  which 
has  been  added  an  unusually  broad  experi- 
ence, explains  the  marked  success  in  the 
banking  world  of  Alexander  Dunbar,  cash- 
ier of  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  he  commenced 
his  banking  experience  as  messenger  in  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  that  city,  where 
during  the  several  years  he  was  connected 
with  that  institution,  he  had  the  opportu- 


nity to  W'ork  in  practically  every  department 
of  the  bank,  thus  gaining  an  all-around  ex- 
perience that  has  been  a potent  factor  in  his 
rapid  advancement  since  coming  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Desiring  to  enter  a larger  field  of  oppor- 
tunity, he  went  to  Pittsburgh  while  still 
a very  young  man,  to  accept  a position 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  add  much  to  his  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting methods.  He  resigned  his  position 
there  to  become  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Moreland  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
wrhcn  it  was  first  organized.  Under  his 
capable  administration  this  company  had 
a very  healthy  growdh,  but  when  the  wave 
of  bank  consolidations  struck  Pittsburgh 
several  years  ago,  this  company  was  ab- 
sorbed along  with  otliers  by  the  Guarantee 
Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  w'hich  institu- 
tion Mr.  Dunbar  was  immediately  elected 
secretary'  find  later  secretary  and  treasurer. 

He  continued  in  this  position  until  July, 
1909,  when  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank.  Bringing  to  that 
time-honored  institution  a practical  experi- 
ence of  over  eighteen  years  in  every  line  of 
Ixanking  and  backed  by  a host  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  acquired  during  that 
time,  he  was  enabled  to  show  remarkable  re- 
sults from  the  start,  and  in  less  than  tw'O 
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years  the  deposits  of  the  bank  have  been 
more  than  doubled. 

He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  affairs 
outside  of  the  bank,  and  his  ability  and  un- 
tiring’ energy  have  been  recognized  from 


by  the  leading  bankers  of  the  city.  When 
the  new  Industrial  Commission  was  recently 
organized  to  boost  Pittsburgh,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  of  banks 
and  banking,  in  which  connection  he  has 


Alexander  Dunbar 

CASHIER  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  PITTSBURGH 


time  to  time  in  local  financial  and  indus- 
trial circles  by  intrusting  to  his  care  mat- 
ers of  considerable  importance.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank- 
ers’ and  Bank  Clerks’  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation of  Pittsburgh,  an  honor  highly  es- 
teemed and  sought  after  from  year  to  year 


already  performed  yeoman  service.  He  was 
also  selected  as  a member  of  the  committee 
recently  appointed  to  represent  the  Pitts- 
burgh Clearing  House  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Clearing-House  Section  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion at  New  Orleans  in  November. 
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THERE  is  a human  element  in  the  workings 
of  a Banking  Institution  which,  if  properly 
brought  to  the  understanding  of  its  public 
acts  as  a mighty  persuasive  factor  in  drawing  at- 
tention, confidence  and  customers. 

We  have  prepared  a series  of  Banking  Booklets 
— little  bank  stories  of  human  interest,  humanly 
told,  attractively  presented,  dignified  in  contents, 
handsome  in  appearance — that  bring  the  magne- 
tism of  your  bank  into  greater  force. 

National  Banks— 9 Different  Booklets 
Trust  Companies -9  Different  Booklets 
State  Banks — 9 Different  Booklets 
Savings  Banks-9  Different  Booklets 
Safe  Deposit  Companies— 9 Different  Booklets 

These  booklets  are  written  by  specialists  in  Bank- 
ing Publicity  who  are  keen  students  of  human 
nature  and  experienced  in  appealing  to  the  public 
interest. 

There  are  forty-five  subjects  in  all,  each  one 
complete  in  one  booklet,  each  one  different,  cov- 
ering every  detail  of  banking  service. 

You  can  have  the  choice — one  or  all  of  them 
for  your  exclusive  use  in  your  city. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  samples,  rates 
and  full  information  upon  your  request.  It 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  look  them  over 
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clients  to  such  an  extent  that  we  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  most  economical  cost. 
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New  York  Personals. 

B.  D.  Caldwell,  president  of  Wells,  Fargo 
<&  Co.,  has  been  elected  a director  of  the 
United  States  Mortgage  & Trust  Company. 
Mr.  Caldwell  succeeds  William  Sproule,  who 
resigns  in  consequence  of  his  election  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
having  removed  his  residence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Noah  C.,  Rogers  has  been  elected  a direc- 
tor of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company. 

H.  I.  Stevens  has  been  made  assistant 
cashier  of  the  New  Netherland  Bank,  suc- 
ceeding Louis  S.  Brady,  who  has  become  a 
clearing-house  examiner. 

Howell  T.  Manson.  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Third 
avenue  and  149th  street,  on  November  2. 

Charles  R.  Gay  has  resigned  as  an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Long  Island  Loan  & 
Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn,  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  New'  York  Stock  Exchange 
house  of  H.  N.  Whitney  & Sons. 

Iwiwrence  L.  Gillespie,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  J.  S.  Bachefc 
Co.,  42  Broadway,  on  November  10.  Mr. 
Gillespie,  who  is  only  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  hanking 
matters  since  his  graduation  from  Harvard. 
For  nine  years  he  was  a vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
and  he  also  served  as  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association,  ns  well  as  first  vice-president 
of  the  Trust  Company  Section,  and  chair- 
man of  the  latter’s  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Gillespie  is  a trustee  of  the  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank  and  a director  in  various 
other  corporations. 


New  Bank  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

An  application  to  organize  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  Sioux  City,  capital 
$100,000,  has  been  filed  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  James  F.  Toy,  president  of 


the  Farmers*  Loan  & Trust  Company  of 
Sioux  City,  is  interested  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. 


First  National  Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
declared  by  the  New  First  National  Bank 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  payable  November  1, 
was  accompanied  by  an  extra  distribution  of 
five  per  cent.  The  regular  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  paid  on  May  1 was  likewise  accom- 
panied by  an  extra  five  per  cent,  payment, 
so  that  a total  of  twenty  per  cent,  has  been 
distributed  for  the  year  on  the  $500,000 
capital.  With  the  present  dividends  the 
aggregate  return  to  the  stockholders  since 
the  payment  of  dividends  was  begun  by  the 
hank  amounts  to  $704,000. 


Changes  in  Textile  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia. 

Harry  Brocklehurst,  lately  vice-president 
of  the  Textile  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  become  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. James  H.  Kerr  has  been  made  vice- 
president. 


Montana  Bank  Changes  Location. 

It.  L.  Henderson,  cashier  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Kendall,  Montana,  announces 
the  removal  of  the  hank  from  the  town  of 
Kendall,  Montana,  to  the  town  of  Hilger, 
Montana. 


Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  Build. 

Hoggson  Bros,  of  New’  York  have  been 
awarded  the  entire  contract  to  furnish  the 
plans  and  construct  the  new*  business  block 
on  tlte  site  of  the  old  library  for  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  All 
the  details  have  not  been  settled  as  yet,  but 
it  is  planned  to  build  a nine-story  structure 
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of  brick  and  steel,  ft  reproof  construction. 
Hie  owners  will  occupy  the  ftrst  two  floors 
and  the  upper  floors  will  be  arranged  for 
offices.  The  building  will  be  provided  with 
steam  heat  and  two  passenger  elevators  will 
lie>  installed. 


New  Bank  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank  & Trust  Com- 
pany of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been  chartered 
with  a capital  of  $50, 000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are:  J.  P.  Hatfield,  Edward  Hobby, 
George  T.  Reynolds,  W.  M.  Freeman,  R.  Y. 
Simpson,  W.  M.  C.  Hill,  M.  L.  Morris.  Ray 
Thomas,  J.  Edgar  Finley  and  George  A. 
Turner. 


National  Bank  of  Cuba. 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  opened  a 
branch  at  riacetas,  a sugar  centre  of  im- 
portance in  the  Santa  Clara  Province  of 
Cuba.  This  makes  a total  of  twenty-two 
branches. 


Savings  Union  Bank  of  8an  Francisco. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  Robert 
M.  Welch,  cashier  and  secretary  of  the 
Savings  Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  will 
be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  cashier  and  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  a vice-president. 
R.  B.  Burmister,  until  recently  cashier  of 
the  Phoenix  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  will 
succeed  to  the  position  of  cashier. 

The  expanding  business  of  the  Savings 
Union  renders  necessary  an  increase  of  the 
executive  staff  and  a wider  distribution  of 
duties  and  responsibilities. 


Dinner  to  President  Earl  of  the  National 
Nassau  Bank  of  New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23,  officers 
and  clerks  of  the  National  Nassau  Bank  of 
New  York  gave  a dinner  to  President  Ed- 
ward Earl  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
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of  his  three  years  as  president  of  the  bank. 

Among  those  present  were:  J.  Christy 
Bell,  vice-president;  John  Munro,  vice- 
president;  \V.  B.  Noble,  cashier;  H.  P. 
Sturr,  assistant  cashier;  N.  D.  Ailing,  as- 
sistant cashier;  R.  \L  Bailey,  assistant 
cashier;  William  “Wray,  manager  of  the  safe 
deposit  vaults,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  bank  since  it  was  organized  in  1852; 
Raphael  M.  Mattison,  who  was  paying  teller 


Edward  Eari. 

PRESIDE  XT  OF  NATIONAL  NASSAU  BANK  OF  SEW 
YORK 
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DIAMOND  NATIONAL  BANK 


PITTSBURGH.  PA, 

OFFICERS 

WILLIAM  PRICE,  President 
0.  C.  WILLS,  Ciihler  W.  0.  PHILLIPS,  Am!  Cithler 

Capital  • $600,000.00 

Surplus  Jnrdoi;n.du'dedl>620>330.92 


for  thirty-five  years  and  retired  in  1907,  being  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 

and  Thomas  H.  Harmer,  present  paying  Clearing-House  Association.  It  became  a 

teller,  besides  several  other  tellers  and  heads  national  bank  in  the  present  year.  Mr. 

of  departments.  Earl’s  success  in  increasing  the  business 

Mr.  Ailing,  after  referring  to  the  growth  under  his  management  has  attracted  atten- 

of  the  bank  under  Mr.  Earl’s  management  tion  not  only  among  the  banks  of  New 

said:  4*The  bank  already  had  all  of  the  fun-  York,  but  throughout  the  country  generally, 
damental  attributes  of  a sound  financial  in- 
stitution. But  we  must  look  further  for  the  

cause  of  its  remarkable  expansion  during 

the  past  few  years.  The  foundation  was  Affiliated  Banks  of  Pittsburgh  Render 
there,  but  the  m«m  who  built  upon  it  had  Commendable  Statements, 

the  faculty  of  calling  in  a new  spirit,  of 

adding  the  touch  of  popularity,  and  by  his  The  People’s  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
genial  nature  of  making  so  many  friends  reports  deposits  of  $13,506,944  as  of  No- 

that  he  has  brought  our  institution  into  vetnber  6.  It  has  a fixed  surplus  of  $1,000,- 

great  favor.”  000  and  total  resources  of  $17,415,485.  The 

The  story  of  the  bank’s  progress  under  People’s  Savings  Bank,  affiliated  with  the 

Mr.  Earl’s  presidency  is  strikingly  shown  in  People’s  National,  has  a capital  of  $1,000,- 

the  accompanying  figures,  giving  the  capital,  000,  a surplus  of  $1,000,000  and  total  re- 

surplus,  loans,  discounts  and  deposits  on  sources  of  $12,151376.  It  reports  total  de- 

the  dates  named.  The  National  Nassau  posits  of  $9,949,738,  of  which  $8,568,612  are 

Bank’s  statement,  1908  to  1911:  subject  to  check.  The  Safe  Deposit  & Trust 


THE  NATIONAL  NASSAU  BANK’S  STATEMENT— 1908  TO  1911. 


Date. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

Deposits. 

Nov. 

27. 

1908 

$500,000.00 

$392,257.40 

$4,614,771.38 

$6,086,122.25 

Nov. 

16. 

1909 

500,000.00 

464.750.13 

6,042,537.37 

8,130,877.08 

Nov. 

10. 

1910 

500.000.00 

545,965.21 

7,129,381.67 

9,400,600.66 

Nov. 

23. 

1911 

627,464.07 

9,621,726.41 

13,513,853.64 

The  story  told  by  these  figures  is  cer-  Company,  under  the  same  management,  has 
tainlv  remarkable,  indicating  that  President  total  resources  of  $21,877,720,  a surplus  fund 

Earl*  has  displayed  great  ability  and  energy  of  $7,500,000  and  $21,350,298  of  trust  funds 

in  promoting  the  growth  of  his  institution.  invested. 

The  National  Nassau  Bank  is  one  of  the  

very  oldest  and  strongest  banks  of  the  city, 

The  Uses  of  an  Armored  Bank  Car. 

Reproduced  herewith  is  an  illustration 
showing  in  detail  the  interior  construction 
of  the  armored  bank  car  built  for  the  First 
Mortgage  Guarantee  & Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  president,  by 
the  Bellamore  Armored  Car  & Equipment 
Company  of  286  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  banking 
room  includes  a large  steel  safe,  which  can 
be  built  to  suit  the  uses  of  the  bank  operat- 
ing it.  A desk  or  counter  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  car,  under  the  cashier’s 
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Recommended  by 
John  Wanamaker 

He  Wrote  Dr.  Marden  on  Sept.  21,  1911 

“Had  I seen  such  a book  a * 'Pushing  to  the  Front  ’ 
when  / first  started  towards  mercantile  life,  l should — 
if  it  had  been  necessary  — gone  at  least  without 
one  meal  a day  to  save  enough  money  to  have 
bought  the  book • ** 

(, Signed ) JOHN  WANAMAKER. 


VOLUMES 


PAGES 


Marden’s 
Books  of 
Inspiration 


’""THESE  inspirational  books  by  Orison  Swett  Marden  show  how  successful  men 
do  things ; how  they  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  education ; how  they  achieve  their 
aim,  double  their  means,  establish  their  credit,  get  a foothold  in  the  business 
world,  grasp  opportunities,  increase  their  abilities,  make  an  impression  on  men  of  affairs 
— in  fact,  how  they  succeed  in  life. 

Special  Holiday  Offer 

Two  dollars,  with  this  coupon,  brings  to  you  the  complete 
Marden  Inspirational  Library,  eleven  handsome  volumes,  over 
400  idea -full  chapters,  3348  text  pages,  transportation  fully 
prepaid.  Two  dollars  per  month  for  four  months  if  you 
select  the  cloth  binding  and  Eve  months  if  you  prefer  the  silk 
edition,  pays  for  this  library,  complete,  and  brings  you  in  ad- 
dition every  month  for  two  full  years  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

SUCCESS  is  the  national  family  magazine  to  which  Dr. 

Orison  Swett  Marden,  its  editor  and  founder,  contributes 
every  month  one  or  more  inspiring  articles.  It  is  famous  also 
for  its  timely  review  of  events,  clean  and  interesting  stories  and 
outspoken  editorials  on  our  big  American  problems. 

The  regular  price  of  this  library,  in  silk  binding,  with 

Success  Magazine  is  $15.75  (in  cloth  binding  $13.00). 

The  silk  volumes  measure  4x6^z  inches,  popular  pocket  size, 
are  handsomely  bound  in  green  watered  silk,  with  gilt  tops;  each 
has  a book-mark.  _ The  cloth  volumes  measure  5x  l\z  inches,  and  are 
attractively  bound  in  red  doth.  Each  set  is  embossed  in  gilt,  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  printed  in  large,  dear  type.  With  this  coupon 
you  will  receive  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE  every  month  for  two  years 
(24  numbers)  and  you  get  at  once  the  complete  Marden  Inspirational 
Library.  Here  is  your  chance  to  leant  from  the  experience  of  others  how 
to  make  living  more  profitable  and  life  more  worth  while.  Send  the 
coupon  with  two  dollars  to-day. 

j This  Coupon  Saves  You  $3.00  or  $3.7S^ 

* I enclose  two  dollars.  Send  me  at  once,  transportation  charges  fully 
| prepaid,  the  complete  eleven-volume  "Marden  Inspirational  Library," 

I 3348  pages,  bound  in  and  enter  my  name  for  a full  two-years’ 

I subscription  to  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE,  to  indude  the  Christmas 

I Number.  1 promise  to  remit  two  dollars  each  month  until  1 have  paid 
$ 1 0 for  the  doth  binding. 

$1 2 for  the  silk  binding. 


The  most  successful  business  men,  statesmen,  professional 
men,  educators  and  executives  have  these  volumes  as  part  of 
their  permanent  libraries.  Many  of  them  have  purchased 
hundreds  of  volumes  for  presentation  purposes  to  their  em- 
ployees and  best  friends. 

Nearly  a million  copies  are  now  circulated  all  over  the 
world,  translated  into  many  tongues. 

Those  who  read  them  are  spurred  to  their  highest  endeavor, 
urged  forward  to  bring  out  the  very  best  and  to  make  of 
themselves  the  utmost  possible. 

Ministers,  teachers,  educators,  orators,  writers,  professional 
men  End  them  invaluable  as  ready  reference  books,  teeming 
as  they  are  with  life  stories  of  the  world's  great  successes. 
You,  too,  want  them. 

There  are  eleven  volumes  in  this  set,  each  volume  complete  in  itsef. 
The  titles  are  as  follows : The  Optimistic  Lite ; The  Young  Man  Enter- 
ing Business;  Secret  of  Achievement;  Getting  On;  Pushing  to  the 
Front;  Be  Good  to  Yoursdf;  He  Can  Who  Thinks  He  Can ; Peace. 
Power  and  Plenty ; The  Mirade  of  Right  Thought ; Rising  in  the 
World ; Every  Man  a King. 


Name  . 


I 


Address  . 


I 

I 

^SUCCESS  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  G,  29-31  E.22dSt.,NewYorkJ 


City  and  State. 
Occupation.  ... 
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System  and  Order. 
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Starting  on  Borrowed  Capital. 

The  Born  Leader. 

Salesmanship. 
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Be  Good  to  Y ourself. 

Help? 
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Dollars  and  Dimes. 

He  Can  Who  Thinks  He  Can. 
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Enthusiasm. 

Useful  Occupation. 

Facts  on  Common  Sense. 

Getting  a Situation. 

Be  Brief. 
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| 400  Idea-full  Chapters  | 
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window,  contains  the  money  drawers.  To 
the  right  and  left  underneath  is  arranged  a 
series  of  compartments,  which  can  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  books  and  other  articles 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  business 
which  will  be  conducted  from  the  car. 

The  vestibule  is  so  designed  as  to  allow 
but  one  person  on  it  at  a time.  Folding 
gates  opening  inwardly  are  provided  at  the 
rear.  The  platform  is  approximately  four- 
teen inches  from  the  ground,  bringing  the 
customers  within  easy  reach  of  the  cashier’s 


the  car  be  attacked  at  any  point,  either  by 
drilling,  wedging,  cutting  or  annealing  the 
steel  walls  or  the  steel  grille  work  protect- 
ing the  windows  and  partitions,  etc.,  a pow- 
erful alarm  gong  is  instantly  set  in  motion, 
which  can  be  heard  at  a great  distance. 
The  frame  work  is  made  of  armored  wood, 
re-enforccd  with  a finishing  plate  of  hard 
wood  on  the  inside. 

The  linings,  constructed  of  alternate  lay- 
ers of  tempered  steel,  hardened  insulating 
material  and  electrified  plates,  are  attached 


INTERIOR  OF  ARMORED  AUTOMOBILE  USED  BY  THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  & TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  PHILADELPHIA 


window.  The  roof  of  the  car  extends  over 
this  vestibule,  giving  protection  from  the 
weather  and  lending  symmetry  to  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  car. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  cashier’s 
window  is  located  at  the  back  of  the  car  at 
a convenient  height  from  the  floor.  Steel 
shutters  electrically  protected  cover  the 
window  on  the  outside,  opening  and  closing 
automatically  by  means  of  a device  oper- 
ated from  the  inside  of  the  car.  A steel 
grille  is  fitted  into  the  window  opening, 
leaving  a space  of  four  inches  at  the  lower 
part,  through  which  business  transactions 
and  the  handling  of  money  can  be  made. 

Nothing  has  been  overlooked  for  the  per- 
fect protection  and  safety  of  the  car,  its 
contents  and  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  vehicle.  The  body  structure  of  the  car 
is  completely  and  thoroughly  protected  by  a 
patent  system  of  electric  alarms.  Should 


to  the  armored  frame.  The  sides,  dividing 
partition  between  the  two  compartments, 
back  and  roof,  are  all  constructed  in  this 
manner,  giving  absolute  protection  and 
great  strength.  The  floor  of  the  banking 
room  is  further  re-enforced  with  a heavy 
tempered  steel  plate,  lending  stability  and 
rigidness  to  the  car.  Over  this  plate  is  a 
flooring  of  hard  wood. 

The  steel  grille  work  protecting  the  win- 
dows and  dividing  partition  between  the 
driver’s  and  banking  compartment  is  of  a 
special  construction,  which  insures  absolute 
protection,  instantaneously  giving  warning 
of  an  attack  either  by  cuting,  bending  or 
burning. 

The  car  affords  the  banker  the  same  de- 
gree of  security  as  can  be  found  in  the 
strongest  burglar-proof  vaults  built.  One 
of  the  many  derices  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  car  can  be  locked  up  and  left 
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standing  without  attendance,  and  should  a 
person  other  than  those  in  charge  of  the 
vehicle  attempt  to  tamper  with  or  operate 
it,  Le  would  not  only  fail  to  gain  entrance, 
btrt  immediately  set  the  alarms  and  warn 
the  owners  and  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 

Such  a car  may  be  used  for  the  collection 
of  heavy  deposits,  the  delivery  of  pay-roll 
money  to  factories,  the  delivery  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  customers,  the  transpor- 
tation of  bullion,  the  carrying  of  money  and 
securities  between  branch  institutions  and 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  valuables  for 
safe  deposit. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

Bank  of  Montreal. 

An  interesting  and  decidedly  novel  fea- 
ture of  tlie  Bank  of  Montreal  statement  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  valuation  of  the  bank’s 
real  estate  in  the  report.  The  accounts  now 
stand  at  £1,000,000.  The  value,  however,  is 
given  at  $9,088,000,  which  is  composed  of 


| ESTABLISHED  1845  J 

National  Bank 
of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  ....  $1,200, •••.00 
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WILLIAM  T.  REED.  Vlce-Prea. 

W.  MEADE  ADDISON,  Cashier 
O.  S.  MORTON,  Asst.  Cashier 
JOHN  TTLER.  Asst.  Cashier 
W.  H.  SLAUGHTER.  Asst.  Cashier  . 
JAMES  M.  BALL,  Asst.  Cashier 
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buildings  valued  at  $*4,353,000,  and  land, 
$4,735,000.  .This  is  a feature  that  all  banks 
would  do  well  to  adopt  in  their  reports. 


Royal  Bank  Dividend. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  have  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  the  bank  for  the  current  quar- 
ter. The  dividend  will  be  payable  on  the 
second  of  January  next  to  shareholders  of 
record  December  15.  The  dividend  is  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Imperial  Canadian  Trust  Company. 

The  Imperial  Canadian  Trust  Company 
is  the  title  of  a new  enterprise  in  Winnipeg, 
which  has  for  its  officers  Capt.  William  Rob- 
inson as  president,  and  for  vice-presidents, 
Hon.  D.  C.  Cameron,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Manitoba;  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  E.  F. 
Hutchings  and  D.  E.  Sprague.  W.  T.  Alex- 
ander is  the  managing  director. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to 
put  on  the  market  immediately  $1,000,000 
in  ordinary  shares  of  $100  each.  Of  this 
amount  the  directors  and  their  friends  have 
already  taken  up  $K)0,000,  on  the  same 
terms  at  which  it  will  be  issued,  that  is,  at 
a premium  of  $15  per  share.  The  first  in- 
stalment called  for  is  $25  per  share,  or  ten 
per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  the  premium. 
Subsequent  half-yearly  premiums  of  $9  per 
share  have  to  be  made.  The  directors,  there- 
fore, upon  the  stock  they  have  subscribed, 
have,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
subscription,  paid  up  $75,000;  but  a very 
much  larger  amount  than  this  has  been  paid 
already  on  the  stock  subscribed  for. 

It  is  the  intention,  when  the  present  issue 
of  $1,000,000  is  absorbed,’ to  issue  $1,600,000 
in  five  per  cent,  accumulative  preferred 
stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  sub- 
scribers for  this  stock  will  have  the  option 
of  taking  up  ordinary  shares,  for  which 
purpose  $400,000  will  be  reserved.  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  issue  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  directors  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  placing  of  the  whole  of  the 
preferred  stock  in  London.  The  directors 
intimate  in  the  prospectus  that  this  issue 
will  be  made,  and  no  doubt  reference  would 
not  have  been  made  to  it  had  not  the  direc- 
tors had  assurance  that  the  amount  would 
be  taken  up.  Negotiations  to  that  end  have 
been  in  view  for  some  time. 
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ATTRACTIVE  BANK  SIGNS 

A BANK’S  sign  is  a very  important  hirers  claim  these  signs  are  from  every 

thing,  as  it  is  oftentimes  regarded  as  point  of  view  the  best  and  most  appropriate 

an  index  importance  to  the  of  the  in-  for  any  bank,  whether  large  or  small.  Its 

sitution  it  advertises.  The  sign  illustrated  polished  and  always  brilliant  surface  and 
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herewith  is  typical  of  the  high  grade  work 
produced  along  this  line  by  the  Itawson  & 
Evans  Company  of  710-719  West  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago.  Chipped  glass  gold 
signs  are  their  specialty,  and  the  manufac- 
5 


letters  of  real  gold  carries  the  impress  of 
richness  and  stability  to  a degree  not  pos- 
sible in  any  other  variety  of  sign.  Its  dig- 
nity and  high  character  emphasizes  the  su- 
periority which  the  bank  admittedly  has 
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over  ordinary  mercantile  establishments,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  its  other  appointments, 
no  matter  how  rich  and  expensive.  It  is 
practically  indestructible  and  requires  al- 
most no  attention  to  keep  clean. 


A POCKET  UMBRELLA 

RAINY  days  bring  to  everyone  unpleas- 
ant memories  of  damp  clothing,  wet 
feet  and  ruffled  feelings.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  the  world  over  and  the 
man  does  not  live  who  has  not  many,  many 
times  cast  his  weather-eye  over  a cloudy 
sky  and  ventured  forth  from  the.  shelter 
of  home  or  office  without  his  troublesome 
umbrella.  What  he  would  have  given,  when 
overtaken  by  a shower,  to  dive  down  info 


In  order  to  meet  popular  demand  for  an 
article  of  this  kind,  the  Pocket  Umbrella 
Company  is  manufacturing  in  its  commodi- 
ous plant  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  an  umbrella  that 
telescopes  at  the  touch  of  a spring  into  a 
compact  roll  about  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  fifteen  inches 
long. 

It  is  a marvel  of  usefulness  and  dura- 
bility and  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  hip 
pocket  or  slipped  into  a traveling  bag.  The 
springs  and  steel  used  are  oxidized  and  will 
never  rust.  This  insures  to  the  user  the  best 
of  wearing  qualities.  The  pocket  umbrella 
is  also  very  easily  repaired  and  duplicate 
parts  can  be  obtained  at  a nominal  expense 
to  replace  damaged  parts. 

It  makes  a sensible  present  for  ladies. 
It  is  put  up  in  a case,  similar  to  a hand- 
some music  roll,  the  case  varying  in  quality 
from  imitation  leather  with  leather  straps 
and  handles  for  the  cheaper  grades  to  alli- 
gator skin  with  gold  chains  and  handles  for 
the  highest  grades,  which  are  beautiful. 

I.  Eklund,  inventor  of  the  “newest  things 
in  umbrellas  and  general  manager  of  the 
factory  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  holds  fifty  patents 
on  its  various  parts.  He  is  a native  of 


PUTTING  IT  IN  A HANDBAG 

Sweden,  a successful  civil  engineer  and  has 
organized  a strong  company,  capitalized  for 
$100,000  to  manufacture  this  clever  and  use- 
ful device. 

The  pocket  umbrella  has  attracted  uni- 
versal notice.  Thousands  of  inquiries  arc 
pouring  in  at  the  factory  and  the  output  at 
this  time  does  not  begin  to  fill  the  deaiand. 
Within  a short  time,  the  company  expects 
to  have  a thousand  persons  in  its  employ. 

Such  an  article  has  long  been  . needed 
and  the  public  is  certain  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  secure  an  umbrella  that  is 
not  easily  lost  and  is  at  the  same  time 
compact  and  serviceable. 


Open  e\ose<l 

THE  SAME  I’M  R K ELLA. 


his  pocket  and  produce  a serviceable  um- 
brella; is  conjectural.  Or,  what  would  a 
woman  give,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
be  able  to  extract  from  the  recesses  of  her 
handbag  this  welcome  protection  against  the 
rain. 
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A HANDY,  CASHIER'S  PERSONAL, 
DESK  ADDING  MACHINE 

THE  $20  Gem  Adding  Machine,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  has  these 
good  points: 

It  is  simple  to  operate;  does  the  carrying 
automatically ; never  gets  out  of  order  and 
cannot  make  mistakes;  clears  to  zero  me- 


chanically; is  convenient  for  the  traveling 
man;  prevents  eye  strain  and  nerve  strain; 
is  dustproof  when  not  in  use;  does  the  work 
better  than  brains;  leaves  the  brains  free 
to  do  something  better;  has  a capacity  of 
9,990,990;  has  the  totals  always  in  sight; 
will  last  as  long  as  you  are  in  business; 
is  sold  under  a twfo  year  written  guarantee. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BANK 
SUPPLIES 

44r  I ^ HE  Tag  Makers"  is  the  designation 
A b)'  which  the  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Company  (Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis)  like 
best  to  be  known,  but  a look  through  their 
large  illustrated  catalogue  leads  one  to  feel 
that  “manufacturers  of  bank  supplies" 
might  be  a good  working  description. 

First,  there  is  sealing  wax,  the  bank's 
safeguard  against  all  tampering  with  pack  - 
ages, twelve  qualities,  and  one  “Bankers’ 
Specie,’’  made  after  a long-tried  and  bank- 
proven  formula,  and  noted  for  its  tenacity 
of  adhesiveness  and  brilliant*  color. 

With  this  come  engraved  seals.  Mam- 
banks  are  now  adopting  a handsome  em- 
bossed label  as  a means  of  easy  identifica- 
tion and  safeguard.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  imitate  than  a wax  seal. 

Coin  wrappers,  made  of  special  tough 
rope  tea  manilla  paper,  gummed  on  edge 
with  specially  strong  glue,  printed  in  colors 
+o  denote  denominations,  or  bias  coin  wrap- 
pers, ungummed  and  unprinted  for  quick 
handling,  are  almost  indispensable.  So  are 
bill  straps,  bank  note  bands  and  clasp  en- 
velopes. 

For  the  bookkeeper  are  manufactured  in- 
dex tabs  of  paper  and  cloth,  gummed  con- 
secutive numbers  and  alphabets,  days  and 
months;  paper  dips,  paper  fasteners  and 
washers  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  loss. 


The  present-day  extensive  use  of  loose-leaf 
books  has  prompted  the  manufacture  of  a 
handy  little  article  called  “the  Gummed 
Patch.”  It  is  a heavily  gummed  washer  of 
tough  paper  or  cloth,  just  the  right  size  for 
reinforcing  the  hole  bv  which  papers  are 
attached  in  these  books,  insuring  extra 
wearing  strength  and  a neat  appearance  at 
all  times. 

To  punch  these  same  holes  uniformly 
the  eyelet  punch  is  needed,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Dennison  stores. 

So  the  enumeration  might  continue. 
Hardly  a department  in  a bank  but  needs 
for  its  smooth  and  safe  running  a Dennison- 
mnde  article.  When  bank-bills  are  torn, 
apply  transparent  tape;  wdicn  cheeks  are 
written,  affix  a bank  check  label;  when  docu- 
ments arc  drawn  up  on  goes  a legal  seal; 
while  in  all  the  departments  and  in  the 
home  of  every  worker  should  be  found  the 
small  handv  tube  of  Dennison’s  glue,  with 
its  air-tight  contents  always  ready  for  use. 


A CONVENIENT  INKWELL 

ANY  man  who  has  ever  spilt  ink  on  im- 
. portant  papers  lying  on  his  desk  will 
appreciate  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  Hnyne  Suspended  Inkwell,  illustrated 
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herewith.  Its  special  advantages  include 
these: 

It  leaves  the  entire  surface  on  the  desk 
clear  of  inkwells;  jt  holds  two  kinds  of  ink, 
and  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  ordinary 
inkwell;  it  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  the 
desk  in  a moment  -no  screws,  only  a pair 
of  small  spring  clips;  the  ink  can  not  evap- 
orate nor  gather  dust ; absolutely  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 


AN  ECONOMICAL  INKSTAND 

THE  Eclipse  Pneumatic  Inkstand 
(Jacobus  patent),  manufactured  by 
the  General  Supply  Company  of 
Danielson,  Conn.,  is  especially  designed  and 
made  to  withstand  abusive  treatment  and 
to  keep  ink  clean  and  free  running.  It 
employs  the  vacuum  principle  and  the  ink 
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THIS  CUT  SHOWS  TWO  INKWELLS,  FOR  BLACK  AND  RED  INK,  WITH  DOUBLE  BASE  PLATE.  WK 
CAN  ALSO  SUPPLY  SINGLE  BASE  PLATE  FOR  USE  WITH  ONE  INKWELL, 

IN  STYLE  SIMILAR  TO  ABOVE 


flows  naturally  and  as  needed,  from  inverted 
glass  cups  into  small  wells,  which  contain 
at  all  times  the  proper  quantity  of  ink  to 
cover  the  penpoint  and  not  too  much  to 
soil  the  fingers. 

No  air  or  dust  can  affect  the  contents  of 
these  inverted  domes  and  thus  the  quantity 
of  ink  lost  by  evaporation  is  cut  down  to 
a minimum.  In  a bank  or  other  business 
establishment  where  large  supplies  of  writ- 
ing fluids  are  used,  inkstands  of  this  type 
can  hold  down  the  operating  expenses  to  a 
very  noticeable  extent. 

The  Eclipse  Pneumatic  Inkstand  is  ad- 
mirably designed  for  service  in  every  de- 
partment .of  the  bonk.  It  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  filled  and  easily  cleaned, 


and  insures  the  employer  against  blotted 
scragly  records.  As  one  purchaser  has  said: 
“It  is  an  article  of  great  value  to  all  com- 
mercial houses  and  in  fact  everywhere  pen 
and  ink  are  used.” 

The  world’s  history'  has  been  written  with 
ink;  from  the  earliest  times,  when  man  wrote 
upon  papyrus  or  upon  parchment  with 
reeds  and  quills,  down  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a necessity7,  along 
with  books  and  Institutions  of  learning. 
Proper  retainers  have  also  been  regarded 
as  necessities,  and  they  have  been  manu- 
factured in  a wide  variety7  of  shapes,  but 
the  Eclipse  seems  to  fulfill  every  require- 
ment of  the  writer  by  combining  the  features 
of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  economy. 


WORDS  OF  PRAISE 


Gentlemen:  The  Bankers  Magazine  has 
been  a regular  visitor  to  our  desk  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  in  our  estimation  it  is 
by  far  “The  Most  Valuable  Publication  in 
the  Banking  Field.” 

We  enclose  herewith  our  draft  for  cov- 
ering our  subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Fleetwood,  C'ishier. 

The  Bank  of  Waverly, 
Wavcrly”,  Va. 


It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  “live 
bank  man”  who  desires  to  stay7  live  and  keep 
posted  on  the  problems  of  the  financial 
world. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  enclose  my 
check  for  the  sum  of  $5  for  the  continuance 
of  the  magazine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  A.  Ekihctt.  Sec'y, 

North  Side  Savings  Bank, 
New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  It  is  like  repeating  an  old 
story  to  continually  comment  upon  the 
manv  good  tilings  found  within  the  covers 
of  Thf.  Bankers  Magazine. 


D.  C.  Kennedy,  cashier  Farmers  Bank, 
Oornersville,  Tenn.,  writes  under  date  of 
October  10,  1911:  “Please  find  check  for  $5 
for  The  Bankers  Macazixf..  n Can’t  get 
along  without  it.” 
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